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OF STlTnFNTS ANU TEACHERS 


PREFACE 


cspitc the fact Hiat lus been paid iiicrcasingk to Uic dietum 



JL sound uiiiid ill ii liomid br^dy/' ever woitem Europe to lo 
vivT; the ecIuoiticHijil concepbuf Mie CTam^Runiaii wijtIcK there sf\\] a lack 
of balance between physical and ruental culture. Ixsth in school programs aud 
ao^uog 11 lose who wiitv of education. Tlii^ is evident in muny quarters, cvmi 
where a i^-rhiiu univcrsalUy of uiithxik luigfit to reign, Timi wlicrc one will, 
it 15 hnpgssJble tq find pjiysicnl Lulturc srdcqnatdy prewntt'd in books dcuhng 
wilh the gciicral liblocv' of cducaliun, XVritteu in keeping with a dniniiianl 
riticnuilbnit these bewk^i have Iwn conctmed eh idly w’ith intellcctnal mov'e- 
marts and Uistitrititins for mental impfovcment, 'Jliis tendency has been 
strciigtlitucd to some oicnf hy an asecrieism. wtiK'li. though it dcdiitcd 
sharply after the -Middle and h general]} cjlmifriL-d by riral biases <if the 
mrxtem worlds still affeeb the oiitliNiik of numy. In tcftain instcmce^h it is true* 
plivsk-*if cult lire plaved such a piomincnt mHc that it <ciu!d not he wholly ig- 
noted. 111 lit, Sjii^iitan cdiicarioii. being ihidli phv-^iciil, came off ltd ter tieiii 
diat af other societies whf»e irilcHct ttiul adiievettiait:i ptmided atnorthng in¬ 
terest itnd left scant spncc for aHciditm to the hfe of ttifiti, 

111 ere Itas been iiiueh talk nf cducraifing the iihcile iiLiii, A niodeni psv- 
choJogy lias cmptiavi^cd the indiviiilithty' of mind ami ntdttr. If hivtorv of 
cdiicatmn were studied fnarn this pthnl of vicvt , Jf attentiijn were fised on die 
whole of man's pst cxpentmce. a more faithful purtnit would emerge. CraS’ 
bcrgtTS thiee voIunie$ on Er^huiig iiiitl Untcrricht im fC^ass^-w:her| -Aitotum 
f I thus ptesented the education of Gtecec ;tiid Rome. Smnctime 

:jii hicliisivc, balanced fitston of utairs educational cHotl^ from the origins to 
the pnr^eiit tiiiie may be possible. Suih js miivct^il view of the matter. faitlifuF 
Uf !ife« would coiittihufe nmie to v<j|iiid |iidginciit Itiiin ran be rc;i^inahlv 
expected from piecemeal ciforts. 






viii [FftEFAcr] 

1 lie presenf voli inic mntes no prelum pi iioiu* tbini to being thjt ideal, in¬ 
clusive treatntetit of plipical aiul intellcctiul eduaitsonnl hislon-; nirlicr, giv¬ 
ing coHsidcmblt* 5pacc to phyiienJ aspects yf nidu*$ life and cJncutitJjj in ccrbiln 
ancient S43Cjclic$and combining thcmdtli a ^ketcli of the culture of iJie mind, 
it aims modcstlv to suppItmctU cxi^tnig liistones. Perhaps the time will come 
w hen phyisical and rucntal ciilhire cmi be liroiight togclher properU "in a single 
worl:, and :sde4iiatc ttjut will be vouclis^cd to iuch a ^liidy, its a pltasc of 
inanb civilizalion. 

]"ai1ing lo find an 4dti[imie bahmee of the histoid of plutjcjl und other 
phases of educaii™. ihnse interested in the formcf aspect of it have been com¬ 
pel led to gl<^n ftOTin varied and scutteircd sources- isome periods and phases of 
phpieal educitinii liiive Ijccii ffhidied. and are readily acccssitdc in known 
.standard worb. ‘FTiij is especially tuie of ilie Creeks, fm the interest and kbors 
of classicists have for cciiturie!i contributed to the iiiifcslJiug of tlicii history 
riij'sical ciiltum in other lands lias Bued less To dmw a general ptirtmit 
df its de^vclopinpit in antiqutty% due must tlietefore go far aHeld. TJic few 
generaJ actourits of physical eidtufc tiuit Imvc appeared in English ducuss 
Creek and Rouun soeiclies '■cry briefly; and llic Orient in a fetv w^ords, or not 
at lilt. 

[n the day of Gocthc marry Westerners doubtless thought tlial "Clnncse, 
Indian, and Egyptian anh(|nitics are ncv^cr more than curios^ilios/* Wink tins 
curt disnti'^val of early Eastcirt culture txm Jiavc scetned ftasonabk to Occi- 
dciilaiv who saiv the Orient still wTappod in sleep, it appeat^ quite indefcitsible 
ttMiav to nil Ihijse: who sec that it is awake. Indeed- it is difficult to imdcr- 
sbnid how anyone cm ^ludy the dr^'clopment of culture in the West will tout 
attempting to sec it in rtlatioii to what bad taken pbcc long befmer Greece 
and Rome became iidport’.mt ccotcrs of civilization. We have come to see that 
Egvptbin. flalnloTiian, and other Eastern culhircs fotmed "the bed tock of 
Eurvipcatt itivtiiulions."" /Viislotk observed trulv that '1ic whocimsiders thira^ 
in iheiT first grow th and origin, whether a stale or anything else* will obtain 
ihc cloicsl view' of tbcfii/ lo wdiat field olhcf llrati cdncaljon could tins 
judgincail more properly apply? A poetic drc^iiu is Eavl ainl West iv 

VV cst, and now the twnin sliall meet." has been rudely dispelled- ImmonnW' 
it will be itcalleJ only by lustorians. "Ilie luston" of cducalion. in Ix^tli pliysicil 
^nd nimtal aspectSp will serve coming generations best if it enibraccs both Ea^l 
and U'es*. 

Ivnvinjmnrmt teaches man before schools do; it conhnucs to do ao after 
famtiil pwiec^vcLV (if education liavc rrien lo great importance. Rteogniyiing in 
rlui iMxit the iritcgT;il iharacterof mcbl life, and rlitit foriiuil educatjuiu mental 
and plnsiCak cnnitmtly contfitioued hi mcm^s ccoimmy. religion, and po 
litioal and social si'Vtems. a survey is nuiJc of those fjiitont wludi eomHtulc 
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the framew'Ork of ail formal ctiiicatioGal opeiations. Noiwilhstattditig tlic 
^roiujiicneo giwii to piutticiil pioscs of life its forms of ediicahoni politicaj and 
pedagogical tlieon illeciliiig pUv^icai and mental cdiicaHon has been givmi 
sjucc, albeit less than eouid hin'E been assigned to it if political and soeia] insti¬ 
tutions were talteii for giantcd. Tlie vi^w of Professor MaliaRy anent ednea- 
tiorij] theOTj—"it is idle to tmnsfer to a ptaeticil book, or to an historical ac¬ 
count. what has never been realiKed'*—seems dubious doctrine. To cxchtde the 
thought of the Cfceks aliout education, their efforts at fntdicctnal icconstnie- 
tion of it and socieh, Is to suppress an inipoftant prt of ihcir history'. To at¬ 
tempt all this—a Etri Jewof lift and education, physical rind meiifcil, tiicoroticsl 
and pmctirol—semns sounder, but it adds hulk to the history of education an 
area wherein tfaditiorul paclicclias gvQisa% favored compendious treatment, 
Brenty is the spke of wit, ami poetry has been called the Ixst history: hut Clio, 
though one of the Muses, dfxs not aspire to the n^le of comcdiemie. In defense 
of length one it tempted to quote Plato's remark. "There is no reason to prefer 
the shorter to the better.'' 

A distinguished mjin of letters ante remarked tliat he’d as lOon swim the 
Ourlcs everr- time he needed ro go to Baston as read all his boots in the 
oiigiiuil. One would Iriftnilel) prefer t<i read in tlie original ibc ^^ahabllatat 3 . 
JVJaiJii, U ICf. iVei Zeh, Gilgamcsfi, tablets of Bogliai-Koi. Kiddiulim, Baha 
Mcteii. and all Uie autliois of Greece and Rome. But thcac arc too many rivers 
to cross. Tile autlrof is profoundly mdelited to the world of scholais who have 
built bridges by w hit h be has passed to many lands. Such bridges. Ibrtimfltely. 
arc never worn out by utc: instead, like iiiach used roads, they are apt to lx 
kept in good retail:, llioie he lias taken arc indicated in notes and a bibli¬ 
ography. 

A special toll of acltnoivlcdgmciit is gladly paid to autlinrs. translators, cdi- 
(uts. and puhlidicni of worts from which more or less extensive quobiions or 
ilhislmiions hast been taken: til JonaJltan ^.ape. Ltd.. London, Creek .'Vt/i* 
letjcs, bv R A. Wnght; {i ) TTic Cla(«ido« Press, Oxford, Tfie W'orks of 
AfistotJc, edited by f. A. Smith rind W'. D. Koss. with tianslariotu by them 
and f- i. Bcarc, 1 . Bywater,). T. Dobson, L D Duwdall, E. M. EdghilL S. L, 
Tarquluirson, K. S. bcTStcr. R. K- C*iiye» R- 1 * Haidic. A, I- |ciitij)w>ii, 11 - IL 
[oiiLhim, B, jowett. I'. G. Kenyon, T. Loveday. C. R. G. Mure. W. Ogle, 
\V. A. Pickard Cimbridge, A. Pktt. W. R. Roberts. G. R. T. Ross, J. Solomon, 
St. G. Stexk, J. L. Stocks, D. W. Tliniiipmn. arrd £. W. Webster^ The Public 
Orations of Dcsiiiostheiies. translated In* v\. W. Pickard-Cambridge; .‘Athletics 
of the/teiL-iciiI World, by E. V\'. Gardiner Gregory" of T(iur.sr The History' of 
the Franb. ftatrsbied bv O, M. Dillton: f foracc for English Rcatlcrs. transhtiid 
In E. C. W'ickhiiiii; Tlie \'t'orb of Lucirtr of Samowta, transkilcd In li, W. 
F'ow'ler and F. C. Fowler: J’he Sacred Bonks «f the East, edited liy Iv NL 
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iMiillcr; 7'/ie tctteis Srdottiu^. translat<?d bj- O, M, Dalton; TJiycjdidei. 
transUtcd bj’ B. f 5 i E. P. Dutton and Company, N’ew' York, ;Uaj-tijjl: 

TJjc 7'H'trK'e fJixiks of Epjgniijs, translated by J. A. Pott and I', A. Wtighu 
(-(I f bnyrd llnivcrEity Press. Cambridge, for variout translations in 'I bc 
Loeb Classkal Lihian : Hjc .SjwecJia of Acsclliues. by C- D, Adams; Amiiii- 
arms .MarecJlijius, by |. C. Rolfe; Appian's Romujj Histon'. Iw II Wlnte* 
/Wslophaiies. by B. B. Rogers: Atljcnaciis- DcjpuosopJiLvts. by C, K 
Culick: Siijjr Augustiae's Corifessrons. by U'. W'alts; Ausornns, by 11 . C. 
Evelyn-W liite, witli /hr Entharistieus of PauJinns Peliacus; Afjrcus PoreriiLi 
Cafo; On .•IgrkuJturearKi Marcus 7'erenlJds ^ jrro; On Agrittibunr b\- ^V D 
Hooper, «;-.-ised by H. B. Cicero: Brutus^ by* C. L. Hendrickson Lmi 
Oialof, by H. M, llublrcll; Cicero; De Einibus Bonorttm ef Alalormn, bs' If. 
Racklum; Cicero. />e Re PuWtca and De I.egihus, bv C \\\ Kes t-s* Ckero- 
Lcfters to Atticus. by E. O, Wiustedi: Ckcro,- The tL-fters to His Friends and 
Letters to yuiiituj, by \\ . G. \\ illiiins; Cicero; Phihppicj, by C, A. Ker: 
Cicero: 77ie Fc§c AfuniJra. Pro Caaina, Pro ChieiHio. Pro 

RahifHj. PerducJJioiiis, by tl. C. Hodge; Cicero? Tuseulan Disputations, bv 
J- E. Kitig: Claudiiirt. by M. PlahianeT; DenTosthenes: Rrhatc Orjtioiu, bi' 
A. 1 , Murray; Dio Chryjostom. by J. W. Cohoon and H. L. Crosbv; Diodonis 
0 / Sicily', fij' C. H. Oldfjthcr. Dio's Roman ffisfory, by E. Cars'! Eirripidcs. 
by A. S. W'ay; tiichis Annaeus Fforus: Epitome 0 / Ho/nan /listen-, hv E S 
Fenster, with Cornelius .\qxis< by J. C, Rotfc: T he Com-spon Jeutc of Mam?i 
Comehin frorito. try C. R. I laines; The Altie NT^htr of Alifus Cefirus, bv f, C. 
Kolfc; HtsiorJ; Tlie Ihinieric nymrtt and l/oinerica. tw H. G. EveKii-Vsihic; 
I/ippcicwtw, by W. |-L S. Jnnes .inti E. T. WithiiigtoiiL Rocrates. by G. Norlin- 
Sdat Lcttcrso/Sfjcronic. by V. :V Wngbt; Rrtcphm, W | |, St, j. Tkickerav 
mid R. Marcus; /uveiiaJatid Persiiw, hy C, G. Ramsay: Livy, by B. O. Foster! 
F G. Miwrc, E. T. Sage, and A. C. Stbtesingcr: Liitaii- TTie’Civil \T'ar, by 
[■ Ndttira. by W, J L D. R.mse: Lra Gra«a, 

Ip: J. M. Edmonds: .\Lrtiif: i:pi|rams, by W. C. A. Ker; Alcjianclcj. bv F C 
AHmson; Ovid 7 lie Art of txive, and Other Poems, by J 11 , Morlev; a idr 
Tmfra and l.x /‘onto, by A. L Wlieder: Ovid’s Fasti, hy f. G. rRi?;^: Phdn. 
^tus: /uragjncs ;iod CjllAtotns: DeKTiptimn. by* A. Fairbanks; Pliilortmfuj; 
le e uf .^oT}(nnu.( of Tyiniii, by F. C. Conybt-aic: Plinv: Letters. In- W, 

‘ ^ riuijM .V;,t„r!i| Histurv. by }{. 

ckhatn; / hifj/Hi 3 Lii cs. t»y B Perrin; Phifardis .Moral/a. b\ F. C. Babbitt 
iI. N. Frwkr, and W. C. 1 klmlmld: Polvhhis, The Ifisfortes, bv A\’. R, Pnloni 
procopnn, by IL 11, ITcwiijg; The liirtitiirio Oratmia of Qiiiiitilian bv M F 
Bntle. Salhnt. W |, C. Rollc; The Senpterev tUsul. August' iL { 
Magie: .Wi: Afi^.ifot-vnt.ms. by W. It. D, Rnnsc. will, Petronim, In M, 

1 Moral hXsay,, bj f. . Basore: Stmeea aj LuciJium Epirtu- 
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Lie \funky, bv R, M. Gummcrei The Gcugraplij' of Stnilbo. bj- H, L. Jones; 
Siicfoorui, by J. C. Rolfc; 'facitus; DiaJogus, bv Peterson; Tciencc. by [. 
Sargeannt; TcrtufJiaji: Apology ood De Specfi&'tdk, W T. R, Glover, with 
Mfnoeios / clLx, b; G, I!, Rendill: On tfic iatiu Languafc, by R, C, 

Kent; VjtnjviHS or? Arcfiifecdirc, bj' F, Granger: Xt'nopfioii; JVfciimrjfwfja and 
Oeconomiais, b)‘ K. C. Marebaut; Xeiiopfiuii; Sytupouuni and AjK)fng]i', Iw 
O. J. 1 odd- with the bj C, L, BroMUSon; and Xenophoil; Senpta 

Minora, by F. C, Martliant; (5^ The lohni Jfopkins Press. Baltimore. Rome 
and ftafy of the Empire, bs' 't*. Fnnk; (6) George Routicdgc fif Sons, Ltd.. 
and Xegai) Paul. Irench, Tnihirer and Company, Ltd, London. The 
Sfiiliiwnw of f’inijusi. Itaiiilaled by A- C. Warner and E. Warner: t") Kegim 
Paul, 1 rench. Trfibticr & Co., Ltd- Umdon, G, Glota. Tfie .rVcgcin Cii‘i 7 iK,i 
fion. translated by M. R. Dobieand E. M. Rilty: L. Homo, Primitive fhiiy and 
the Beginning-* of Roman JunpcnaJisiiJ. nrauslaled by G. Childc: nnd R. 
JCaRii™, The CirJizititm a{ the Sonffi Amcricart Indhuis; fR) Littk. Biowti 
and Compny, Boston, PIntareh's Lfies and Writings, translated liy A. H. 
Cloudi and W'. \V. Goodviiii; fg] Longmans, Gtccn and Company, liic- New 
Yortrf'oraet’. trinsklcd by A. E. Mnrisim; (it» Hie Macmillaii Coinpany, 
New York, and Macmillan & Co., Ltd.. London, /'fieOdw of fiacchy/idci and 
TJic Odes of P/jnbr, translated by S. Way; PaiisajiUrs fkscription of 
Creo-v, translated bv L G. i'^raacr; .yinrak of Tacitus, translated by A. J. 
Clnifch and W'. J Biodribb; f n > M.icmillan ft Co., Ltd., lamdon. A / ffstory' 
of Rome, by M, Ony: (12) Oxford University Press. Oxford, The W’orl:.* of 
Plato, tiansbtfd and edited by B. Jcnwtt; I Cliailcs Sciihner's Son.s, New 
York. TlieAcneid of translated by H M. Ballard: (4) Yale University 

Press. New Haven. 7 'he Souf of ffie .*\nthology', by W*. C. Ijwton, 

For reproductions from tlicir worts grale/jl aeknowlcdgittenl is made to the 
following publishers and anlliors: Cambridge University Press. London, Jfic 
Care of BooK by J. W'. CLirk; Mcimcran, Munich. Antihc Sihwiujmfcurist, 
by E, Mclil: Lttwe & Coni|3any, London, The flail and the Polo Stick, by R. S. 
Crccnsbields; Macinilbri & Co., Ltd., l-ondon, Aflus of Cksticaf Arifj<(uih‘es, 
by ‘r. Schreibcf; The Pafiicc of AIjjtos .it Krrossos, by Sir .\rtlim Ewni; Arthur 
Pnikthain, London. AJohenio-D-iroand the Iltdu? Cis't/jzarion, by ], Marsball. 
Thanks, are also Icntkicd to Tlic American .Museum of Natural History. New 
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1 

INTRODUCTION 


A n eaminaticin <)f primitK'c social OT^niotioti cspOMiJs the rootst of many 
. iristiUitinits si-hich. in a mcxtificd form, become the dtsLiJigti>iihi;ng 
tures of mure advaiict^ societies. Hioiigb education Es frequently rc^rded ai 
Uic dbfttngujshiiig maiL of civilized the vici^' is evidently an error. The 

basic nccch of man are the same* but tlw mode of their satisfaction varies with 
his lubitrt and culture. Training and cducatiun ate tiiiivcrSid; hut tlie tjuality 
of the educational process changes. Education—pliysteals inond« and mental— 
is seen to have been one of the prmtimctit fcittiT^ of primitive lilc; althtiu^ 
an appaientiv unconscious prcKCSS. its significance is not for that reason to l?e 
nilniml/jcd. "llie tustui) of educatjun* xaugiitg tram Hie blindly groping to the 
most highly purposive process^ h the rectud of nuiti's rcccuishitction of ht^ 
ideals and institutions and his efforts to mold each generation to them with 
aiieh skill and insight ^ lie could Conunand. To note the tciitni] featuies of 
primitive sodets' and ihe leLitioii of physical cduculieu to them; to $ci forth 
liow certain social groups effected soda] and edueational changes^ in tnmsitinn 
from primitive lift to early civilizotEon; and to portray thee\'olijnofi of the most 
advamxd societies of the Mediierraneaii and their theories and prac- 

ticcs in respect to the wcU bdng of man—tJiesc ate the piiq>oses of this book 
IIow many thousand rears man lived in a primitive condition before the 
phenotnena of settled civilttaljons Iwgan to appuir* it is impcssiblc to say pro- 
dscly. 'Ihe time required to through PaleoHlhie and NcohHiic cnltrrrcs 
varied iti different parts of the world, and the coct duration of either of them 
h imkiowTi. In general, liou^cr* Neolithic culture and primitive agriculture 
are believed to iovt; origiiiated sonic fifteen tlicmsand to tv-cuty tliotis^nd years 
or more before the Christian era, in tlie river valleys of Mesopotainia and 
Eg>-pt, and somewhat more recently in Eutope—perhaps tv\'elvc thousand ytsars 
ago. ThU ha:ey tLite line marks mugiily the kgirmuig of the great dvdizations 
of the East, whose dominion lasted until the fifth century Hie Iwrtle of 

I 
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PlatiM 1479 tcjniitiatmg in fai'Orof the Greeks, made certain that Greek 
dv'ilizatia[i not to te mislied by the weight ol Persian power, llie sticceed' 
ing thom^iid years wirnewed the full floweting of Greek geniuji, Uic fusion of 
l idknic and Ronian cnltuies, and finally their disiiitcgi:3tion* wludi marked 
tliecnd of ancient civili^tiou m Uic Methterrancan basin. 

Tile bsl five ur six tlioimnd yeai5 of the cluminiiDt Eastern cultures concern 
ns mostp naturally; for of fuan's educatioTi we can infer relatJV'cTy little from an 
exam I nation of Ins weapons^ tools, and itinkets; and of Ids tliougUta about h is 
cdutatiou ^vc ostt know 1HII less* llicsc mdknuiums bear testimony to maii'^ 
iiiiLieasing lapttdty for social otganization qn a grand scale. Vestigial traits of 
his primitive tile remain, but they 4 ite so much modified and overlaid that he 
scfins a new perixju: once dq>cudcnt on stick and stjoiie, tie now* makes use 
of liion;fc and irom mice a free liimtcr, he IxccMncs farmer, lalxjTCT, liiercliant, 
slave; once naked, he now clothes liimself richly lor at least some do); once a 
dwtillcr in cave and leiiS^ lie builds palaci^s and temples (for those v^ho i\dc): 
once a rvandcrett lie hiuldif cities and groivs senHuiaitd about "native soiF"; 
once too (Hwr and vitak to supply e\eti the most urgml: needs, he bccojnes 
nch and jitowcrfiih ]ivQs luxuriouslyv ovetpowcis liis u^^ter iieighbct^ and 
cfcalcs a gttat doiuJujon: and. Uiuugh once an sued believer hi a multitude of 
s-piiits iiihalhtbig all tJiingi he imw becomes so bold, on occasion, as to 
call them one. it b this city-builder and destr^jycT:, this one-god-seeker, who 
most fprcefuliy strikes our aeicntion in Sumer, Akkad, Babylonia^, AssyrUp 
Eg}'ph India, Pciitap and dsewhetc m the ancient world. By these and many 
miiL't trails ive know tlut man, imjictfctt though he is, lias gone far bejond first 
childhood. 

In the stiiLiH priinitivc tribal comuitiuiiy llierc WS little spedalio^tion of 
fimctimu the dcaieiit dnisiou fjdng along sci linci* But whim hunting gave 
way hi lictdiiig, !ux:uigt and plowing^ Uh hramc more and more settled, the 
group increased in ms:, wealth, and pwev* and in pbcc of ihc fugitive camp 
llic more or Icv^ pertmiiicnt citadel mtjsc. The and opportimiti^ of 

this l.jfgcr settled conmmnityp intmctiiig upon the s^mble capacities of man, 
stimulated the gmwth of fnnciioiial dosses. It vs uotcss'OTtby, liowos'cr* that 
while certain soaelics were siifiicicntly fltiid to permit elo^^ to form and sus* 
tain thitmii;:lvci by ncsv leefuilst m each gLiicratirm, uthers were iioimd by itiict 
C4itc lines, decreed Iw rnuquciors who sought to popetiatc ihdr dominion by 
proclaiming that caste dcEcrmincd tlic functions which one niigiit perfom* 
l"bm. Cady India knew no sthet ebsvtugaiiizaliou, but tlic chalni ol ea^to were 
gradttiillv furgedund i^nic lu base a nearly iinivmal validityJ 

I e S- rf, Lti Mdls; The Skrtd Bools oi fJm Ei?f, siw Ihiu Afirknf Jndh, 

pp. S, fiT 3. !Vi\h1v nmtffJihr pp ^<1 ff Cbinnli itic bOiLicp^hy at tlic 
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Among the classes, gradually differentiated, Uut of pricsls w»i iniportmit; at 
dmes it held undisputed first place. If nottliat^ )t$ ifi^le^sas significant b^' viitce 
of its lafiuencc over other classes Lhiough its real or supposed luiowicdgc, its 
master)' of the people's tradiUons, its ability to read, to citpotttuL and to in- 
crease the liteiaiy heritage—alt of which ictnicci like nia^e to the iininittatod. 
Kcxl to the wise itscu in iiiipoitinice were tlic strong men. the king [somebmes 
also priest} and his soldiers who trained Ihcimdvcs to do his hidding. Support¬ 
ing the spiritual and plij’siciil niJets uus a basic doss of workm—iigriciiliiiral- 
ists, herdsnicn, artisans—wliose labor made the soil bring fnrth ib fruits^ 
fostered the increase of donicstio animals, and produced iinplcnrents and otitec 
goods necessary to the coinmuTiity ot valuable for trade. As trade developed, a 
luore or less special mereliant dais onerged. China dcsigtiatcd mercbanis as a 
fourth class; in India, the V'iiuyas were to “lend cattle/' "trade/’ "lend money/’ 
and ^‘cullivaic land,’** 

llirs functional itratificaticni of societ) wuk an itTi|X}rtant phase trf growing 
cmJiasrtion. With it came tliK«entialiHn of education. Ulicreas irt primitive 
life the work of camp lUid field had been done by wnmen, it came to be per- 
fomicd by 4 particular ckia uf men, assisted mere or less l»y thcii wtniicn and 
children; tor othen it was cousidered too menial ot taboo, ITicsc folk, tudiiig 
early and late, Wd sli^it opportunity for any olJict education tliuu apprentice¬ 
ship to llidr tusks; and little siiperfliimis encrey or tiurc fi» physical eacreise 
and diversion, or hjr iJlumimtiou of theu riiinds, 'nie kingty, noble soldier- 
folk. strong of body and inclhicd to IiCToic action, hud af^mpmte pinfcsstoiml 
traming in feats of physical skill, Possosed of more tdsnre, they indulged in 
physical sports and pastimes, many of which, derived frcrai Tcrnute un|iii> in 
their savage past, versed admitahly as pre-profesrion.!] ojid puifcssintial training. 
Tire priestly class, busy witJi its lilewty invvntioii. wav intent iiprai reading the 
past and pTopbesying the futnre; supported by the labor d one class anrj pro¬ 
tected by the arms of another, it fud no obvious or iinincdute need for ph>^icat 
exertion and training, save as soiuc dance or otlier exercise of past ages migtit 
continue to be credited with Tdigioiis lignificatice. Naturally, such an elite came 
to think of edneation as pTc-euiincntl) mental and moral, and ffoi}ucut]y exhib¬ 
ited an ascetic uncouteru iur physical well^ierng and excellence. 

llioitgli early civiluatioiis difFtiod frou) [Minuitse life iu many ways, more 
importance attaches to certain lino of advancement tluin to others, It wws 
ct j mfpfani- wlicti mail substituted a broiiisc implement for one of stone. Im¬ 
proved tools incteasod mas toy oi phy«ml ciiviioomcnt and hel[»} to adrance 
those who perfected them Iu wtsiUIi and power. It was still mwe siguificmt, 
bow'cv'cr, when man dlvcmcred hi* ability lo Idl vtorio in piciurcv. arid devised 
a fleriblc technique whereby lie could Icaw a record on the rude bohlder, oti 

lAbnii, I, ^c; Sttulli: Cliincie CftarKicriirKi [r, iS. 
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papjTTis, or on ptessed clay. This ma^c ifor U seemed, inrlccd, powf-ctfijl magic 
to make chips, stones, and ordiiiaiy cUiy liic messengers o| one's thought) ex¬ 
tended the realm of man's mind. No longer he dooinrxl to remaLn jttst as 
poor, mentally, as his own. geneation; no longer must lie remember simply 
from day to day, from muon to moon, or from yen to vear, Meinoiy. tradition, 
"triitli." lengthened into gctiemtions, centuries, and epochs; the merest stnith 
glibly repeated the haid-won wisdom (and errors.i of his aiiccstetl dnsL and 
murseled at the record of heroic exploits wiiicli clustered round some age-old 
name. Not the I lehrew alone, but Hindu, Chinese, Egyptian, and Persian be¬ 
came, in rnmiig dtgn;c, the peoples of books. The boot is the key to tlicir 
cultures. The book of law, tcligron, ntual. custom, plidosophy, science, and art 
beamc the tnie .sovereign. A piest or king ruled for a lifetime; but the book 
iidcd their thildrcti’s children. Just as the dcs'clopment of conceptua! intellj- 
gcuce and language marked man's divergence tfom the orurnal kingdom, .so 
tiicart of svtitmgand literature beeatne a primary factor in his cisTli^tion, 

Tlie utilization of letters extended the range of man's mental npcations by 
adding a vjist store of \icaiious experience to tliat w'liich. picviously, he gained 
ftoni life directly. Stimulated and fed hy these rich itreams frDtu out of his own 
past and also, at tinres, by those of neighbors whose laiigtuges and iLterutures he 
learned, man had the prime conditions for crittcdl comparative stiidv. Here 
and there ap|3cut fnnibimg efforts al critical ciciiiiination of idens. a reconstruc¬ 
tion of experience, a projection of thinking into the future, fii GiEcct this rise 
of a conscious philosophy of education is maikcd by a significant effort to Stid 
a happy haluncc of the od neat ion of the mind atul the body: to jnstifs' the 
claims of the individual and the collective; and to discos'cr a tational basis for 
fimctiniu] .social stratificalion. VS'hat liad been among primitive and Oriental 
peoples a ilas ish following of traditional thought and pmebee, was subjected to 
close sctijtiny by plidosophers who sought the optimum development of the 
free citktin, 'lire agencies to be utili^c'd were old: but the idea of conscious 
eontml of the character of the citi?en and the future of society was nos'd and 
inspniiig, and lias had s marked mflucntc on Western education, physical Jind 
mental and inouil. Tlic notion of planning a liettcr SS'odd has hnd a s-aiying 
fmlunc. Ukcwi'ic. the ideal of harmony of mind and body tias been admired 
and praised, held in contempt, disputed, and ignored. Rome scircdy accepted 
it; Christian ascetics denied its s^jlidits'. other folk of the Middle Ages took 
little heed of it, were even ignorant of it. Since the Renaissance, however, that 
ideal has increasingly interested men and women of Western Europe. In the 
modern world, of course, tbent is a cbsli bclwetu Ihc profcs-sional and liberal 
c'ojiccptions of education, physical and mtiital, as there was m the ancient. 
Professtoiially, man is trained physically to be a soldier, for s;ike of exmatrs or 
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for sale of class, according as he is a dtken of bourgeois or pmictarian sodctv> 
agam, he is disciplined to become a prorcssioiial djiicei:, baUplaver, viTCstlEr, 
boxer, or bowler, for the cirkrtainmeitt of oulooiccrs, and for the sake of fame 
and *^thc pot." Ill accord with the liberal coiiceplion, hmever, public pLiy^ 
grounds and clubs for lecreatiun provide increasingly for the nomiai pLysieil 
cxerdsc of boys and girls; and schools and colleges liacc sougld, with some 
success, to eombiuc physical and mteHectual education, despite many liux- 
dniiices Uiat stand in the ^x■uy. 

To tiiis point the relation of education in general to social evolution has l>ccii 
considered. Of piiysical educatiem, in particulm, of its sources, fomis, and 
adaptations amid the shifting sceiiei of social! de^clcrpment, somethmrj rcmaijis 
to be said, Plnsicd culture, interpreting it broadly* as one mtist for a proper 
understanding, is one of the most anciEiit pliasc^ of man^s education. Before 
Ids mind struggled after the fruits of rtsison; l>efore hts heart essay^ the Eights 
of 5ong; before imagination peopled the world around him with invisible be¬ 
ings, man had cause to be physicsiiy active, in work and in play, llirnugh in¬ 
formal pliysicy:! activities lie gained of diat whicli physical education 
provides in more formal feshicm today. Such sutiple, pTiiiittive, iiatnrsl forius 
of activity ran back ftir beyond man's uiitieii lii.storv; indeed, thev vvtrre a con¬ 
tinuous part of iu5 experience long epochs before die dawn of setthxl civnizii- 
tion. Eduation tlimtjgh physical work and p% has been, and is, shared fn' 
man with other ammals; education of the mind has distinguished Ids societies 
from theirs. 

Anthropology, history, and socialogj’ show conehistvely the inRuence of 
cmiTOTiincnt on physical culture. Biologists and psydioJogists ciupliasizc the 
view tiiat the pnmary bases of play arc found m inan s own iiafure, whidt is 
predisposed to physical exercise and to a restless uiciital curi(tsity^ Tq give 
exercise to tnu-scles and to pmidecicpla nations for wdiat one finds around hinu 
□ic both fundamentally satisfying, Ttiis natnnit thcon^ 0/ the otigiu of sports, 
comprising, as it docs, the ftictms of native ciidowuient iiUetiictiiig with cih 
viTonmental forces, wa\ not unknovm to the audeut w-orld. In its present out¬ 
lines. however, it is a modem fetmubtion which has evolved since tlie rise of 
nahinlifim and Tcprescnts a slLnip reaction a^inst thd ^iscctic ccFncqjtions of 
medieval Europe^ Gnxis* The Flay of Man and The Pby of Autmals set forth 
tlie native basis of play, the impulse to bodily and mental activity, and its edu¬ 
cational significance. rronsLileJ into Euglisli at the beghuiitig of this ctmlwr)* 
his w^ork g^ive a great stimuhtt to further ^tiidy and the Tccoguition of play as 
a significant form of education.* Reid^^s Principles of Heicdify also developed 
at soine IcngH) the Mieoiy’ Limt mfidoni. apparently useless play activities of 
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animiih aod liuuiam are iinisorfcitit ag<:Ticjcs of early growtli and arc a nahiril 
Isasii for cducalioa. Indeed, pky is cdiicjl:ion,* This siew became all but 
uni versa! m the next gcneiation. 

'] he origins o( pi Lyrical culture are to be fonud in tendencies that arc native 
in man. llicic driven are nimierou^ and complex: it h not iiccci&iry' to prcscjit 
a complete analysts of them hca\ Pxj'cliologists ditfer somewlcit in their analy* 
ses of man's native equipiiieiit.^ James lists many reflexes, for esmiple, succ^e- 
tog. coughing, gating, hitenping, inoring; and more complex tendencies, 
whidi he IS contciit to call mstiticts, autb as sisckrng^ biting, clasping, carry¬ 
ing to tlie mouth, crying, turning the Iicad. holding ihc ht 2 £id weet;, sitting up^ 
standing, lucomobon, viJcaU 2 atJcm, imitation, emulation, pugnacity* sympthy, 
hunting, tear of many things and experiences, appropnatioTi. construction, plavp 
cuiiosityv sociability and shy ness* secretivencss. cleanliness^ modesty.' and slumc, 
lovc^ jealousy^ oud parental love. \\^atson expLiins, at sonic length* wkv iJic 
l^diaviorist finds "none of ilie instincts listed U James," and accounts far all 
the observed tendencies in man by the "conditiornng^' process winch has been 
studied by Pavlov, Twitmyer, and othens^ Woodworth, too, agrees to '"give up 
the word htstiticfr »ts •Lpplied to iiv^xiy of the tendencies named abovt:; ntter- 
thclcss, he refuses to call tlicm liabits. Kiich tendtiKT has, he savs* ^ . a 
nucleus that is unlearned, but each flcvclops in the Lo^vidual by a process of 
kamitig. thougij perhaps by maturation as well." ~ 

Student? of the bistoty“ of pfiysical education need not go £ir into the verbal 
differences of the psychologists. It is dear that iuany obscn'C the some phe- 
numetia, yet tiill them by different names. Let it ^nf^ite tr> say tliut certyin fnii’ 
<LiIIlentil gcLicml tendencies iti man \mx cemstitnted. and do constitute, the 
starting point of tih physical culture, infomml and formal. Central in impor- 
Lmec arc tLexc: (il tcntkucitis to satisfy hunger; (;f tho$e tliat inhijster, 
directly or jiidircttly, to the prcscrtiifioii of the individual when opposed or 
purstted b}' foes; 1 ■;] complex and \aned drives o|JCr 4 tive m mating and piopa- 
giir][in: the bent toward a degree of random maiupulation of brain and 

brau-n, which In ilself appean tn be satishing tu man and animals when fhev 
aic in a state of health anti freshnessr^ {j an inclination to fciir the strange* 
the unrtied* the unknown: and (fO ^ prcfcrcuce fur grcgatioiui bcliavior. 1 here 
arc, of ctiiirse, intricate lutcfiilationx, Frum ilit tcfidciiey^ Iti safci?ify the first 
need, llicncikii-lopcd cbhurale e.xi!jcjaes etniuected willi limiting, fislung, agri- 
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culture, and tlie cainp: from Uk second, the tiLinifnld aciintics of iruiij, mdr- 
viduul Oiid collective, connected with tiie industiK’s of peace and war; fiojii 
the third, many forms of dancing; from Hie fouitli, spontaneous pby, djiicing. 
and many sedentan- pastimes as and ham man s fears of the iinlaifTwn, 
instinctiii-c or iearned as (hey migJit bo, plus his capacity for mciitaJ manipula^ 
tion, there spuing csjibnations of invisible oitists, or supposed causes and, con¬ 
trols, of the phenomena of the visible ssxjtld. I his liody of explanations of the 
caiiirts and conimli of man’s life made up the content of primitive religious 
belief. The beliefs of man influenced his actions, 'Che invisible moving force 
must be propitiated; Uitrciorc Ijc danced for it or made olieeancc to it by sonic 
other oeicmotiiai. 

Physical cserciso is necessary to the giow-th, tlic luidth, and the happiness of 
man, mental as well as physical For man Ls a unity. His "mitid” mav be iso- 
bted for the purpose of study and disctission. hut not in actual life, Some pro¬ 
fess to see, as .1 res 111 I of the development and application of seience to the 
labor of man, the possibility of a gradual disiiitegiatioii of his physical nature. 
SudJi a view is ohviumly hmfcistic. Wlicti all labor ts done by inachincai. hj it 
may sonich'uic be, man will vtilJ neod hcullhy miisdos and vital organs as a 
condition of healthy life. Such a sturdy system, if not dev eloped by the normal 
iaboT of the day, mns( l>c gained tliioiigli varjotis suitstilnte forms of csertive. 

Tlic history of physical cducatirjii reveals tiut. .li various slagcs of devtSciji' 
merit, pjrticiibi inodes of pliysial activity' liavit niinistercd to man's health and 
happiness. In primitive societio there were numfoltl bbors. iiuide necossarv by 
the struggle lo gain a hvcllbood: oxeicista of a warlike clurJctei, Ixith fidciisivc 
jiiid aggressive; spontaneous play, iniilalivr and iiimitivc in diatactcr; and 
dalidiig, which was genenlly closdy correbted with the quest for food, iiiili- 
tary affairs, mating, and religion. Besides these eategories may be tioled .v[Hjrtive 
contests, dev'doped to a pi jin l uf [jerfcction liy a few for the ciittitainment of 
otliCTs, people whose wealth and pt wit ion made them eh re fly via run is con- 
snmers, passive obsm-cis, of lliat which once they had liiemsclvcs peifomicil. 
Ultimately appear remedial excrci.ves. "Lealill gyaimastics," designed to reclijiin 
for man tliat pritdess lioon of haith, of which a lompla cisiliKatioti so often 
tolilied him. Tlicit fomis of pliysic-al etertiw, ncvxr imitiially cithisive, have 
liccij citiiac ten Stic of jimnitive sociches. and have desdoped in advuiictaj tnl- 
luics as well- Tlin‘ arc found today among Fapuims. flornciiiis, [ndiuiis, 
IsskiniQi, and other nature peoples; they existed in the gtrat cmpiies of the 
Orient, at the bcginniiTg of recorded history; modified [ti some respects, thev 
arc foimd in the most iiighly developed siicietics of to-rby. ai|ieet of 

manT life, indeed, lus not l>omc the imprint of lii.v phyvinl [uopeiisitics .and 
the institutions t]u( luve arben fiuin them? 
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tm* CJJAK.\CTTB OF PKIM1TIVK iJi'E 

T ]ic origins of man's culture, and mental, arc found in Ills original 

nature and in tlic cneiFonmcnt with wliich he luia had fo cope. Tltesc fac¬ 
tors liasic been intmctivc. Environment lias shaped man, and he has modified 
the world info whidi he was boni. Of llic two. {msiroiuneut and man, die 
former appears to luist: been the more variable, tlie hitter ttiott constant. 

.\n indelible picture has treen fimi in our minds: the portrait of an age^ 
“When W'ild in wood the noble sas-age ran.'" This picture of freedorn, called 
to mind bj' ihc poet, is iidther entird).' accurate uoi complete. Primitive rriaii 
loved fo;c-d(Mii and svas in some ways free; in other respects he wmis bound b>- a 
life of struggle and imprisotied in a vast unknown. The love of ffecdom is noted 
hj' main observers of primitive life. Tlic Califoniian Indians, Choris informs 
us, would come in troops to ilic iirisaioii in Uie w'intcr. “but in the spring most 
of than alianduti it. This tiijiiiicr of living rhxs nut please them; they become 
tiored with constant work and , . . abundance. In their mountains ihcj' lead 
a fife, free and iiidcpotirlcnt thoiigli miserable, , , . After a few tnanths' stay 
. . , they generally begin to be fretJul. grow thin, and contiiiiisdly cast mourn¬ 
ful glattees toward the mountains which they' see in the distance." » 
llie frccdum of primitive man's life ill woodliind, prainc, or inounlatns iiii- 
presses iis less, however, than llie difficulties which dial longed his existence. 
’Hie first need was fotxh to satisfy it, niiui bd to fonakc freedom and idleness, 
in some degree, for industry. In the fticsidlicst environments, lire industry re¬ 
quired was not great, appareutlvt fiH- primitive tastes were as simple as the 
means for satisfying llicni. One tix)k wliat nature offered and used it with as 
little ptcpamliGii iu possible. Choiis telU lis that rats, snakes, insects. :iud roots 
served the Californian Indiuiis for nourish men t. This menu is, doubtless^ iit- 
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complete: hh, riabhit Ixsir, btei\cT. buSblo, and other animals at times re¬ 
warded the stitl of [ndian Imnteis with a cointortabSe Jfeefing arotnid the w^kt 
Piipuans ate £sli, turtle, pmwits^ dugrmg. crabs, ctayfish, taipet-siLske. ococo- 
dilc, dng^ cat; white sage, ydim, sweet potatoes, bananos, and oixoanuts wcw 
also prepared with consklerablc skill.- Tlic Aniiitas of Au'itraib lived on U^td^ 
mmstipmli, emus, katigarotjs, opossum, echidna, orros, mck-walbbics, rock 
pigeons, eagle-liawk, and such vegetables as the bulbous Imuknm, pods of tlie 
acacia, the of a kind of Ckvloiiia, and otber natural products which the 
cnvirtJiinicnt aSorded. In bet, cvcr\ diiiig edible, "ammal and plant alike/' w;is 
taken for fuod.* 

In more advanced cartj societies^ agricultural labor supplemented thccliasc. 
But there, too, life w^s still snnple. Nteaiis.^ icnutrks thau in Pern, needs of 
the people were few; and the Iiicas «ong)it to keep them so. Ibe mass cf the 
jjcupic liviid on dried llama, masted and boiled com and [>omtocs, certain emu- 
bmations of these seasoned with red pepper* soup from leaver and roots, breud 
of luaiae, and ocaisJouidlv frcsli Ibim. liManaco, and venison. .\s the 

Incas used brcw,s tuadc from maiscep magney leaves, and niij/Ji berries, 'robaeto 
was nsed in a limited for medic.d piurjicses; and circa was even more 
narrowly restricted l>ccatiiic of its evil effects. 

,iVtnnng eerti^hi alwiriginal groups of North .\iiierica, agnctdtnn: wAi eonsid’ 
erjbly advanced. Iliis wa^ no^ahly true of iJic of New Mexico and ;Vri- 
2 ona, Many tribes, one anlhordy says* were csscnfuHy agritnltural and . . 
all subsisted in uuich larger degree tlian is cmnmonly supposed on the produce 
of the soil." Such foods m Mieeotiish, honiiiiy, pinole, Liiualcr tremmiaiiu 
potatoes, bejnsr and squashes were gcaeially u^edpKvcti "the indigenom modes 
of preparing food*^ have liccn tluiuglii tw some sJmJcnts woitiiv of Spcdal 
study, with a dew to flicit prcstrn’ariuri and cnntintLince.* 

Clothing of primUives is simple* In tin: friendliest etinutes little menthd or 
phj'sicul eSort b required to provide it. Tlie Indbms of California. Ctioiis as¬ 
serted, "go absolutely mketl/* T3sc Amnta, abo, arc coinmonTy urutcqitainttd 
ivjlli ifothing. PiiniiTis imd tCayunv nf Bnmeo general |y wear a wirl of sasti or 
girdk UTOunt! tin; w-aLst, Ixmcts around the kgs bcIow' the knee and. quite ccun- 
moiilv, also around the lower or upper ann. A clolfi wound round the bead 
eoinp1eti;s their uiitht. Thu women arc a little more fully covered than the 
mcti.” 't he peoples of Mckineuaund Pol)Titsia fiequent!)-go quilt imeo^aircd. 
\\nicn clothing is worn, it JS a ludcgttdJc; brccfiljclotli, or a short skirt of grass. 

- Hilo-! .-^mong f^piijn If&d-fhmtm, pp. fl- 
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'ITie skirl of grass, oe lea^-es. seems mdispcnsijble for females. At childbirth a 
grass cloak or ttilU, covering flic body from head to foot, is wcim "by die wonieii 
of soaiie tribes.' 

If the prodiit'tirm of clothing causes little exertion, sav'c in cold climates, 
implements, even though fciv iu number, often icE|iiiti: great paiits to manufac- 
tUTc. I'hc brm' and anow, sjkut, boat, snowshocs, all of which serve die chase; 
the hall*clnb, snoiv snake, ring-atid-pin, and other implements used in sports: 
the trinkeh for adorn iiient; tljc rude plow s. hoes,}iattmvs, wngom, flails, stoves, 
Imckcb, baskets, basins, and pots which marked ciHeigciice into agiiciiltmal 
life—all these ttivcal man, the Icnci of activity and cieatioti, impelled bj- neces- 
sih', s-ct often inspired with an aesthetic sense which produced a bcautifu] 
industrial art.^ 

Rivers, lakes, mid sinal] boats to ride nptw lliero, constituted the cmliest 
means b}' whidi uun traveled from hrs cninpiiTc to distant places. To make use 
of tlicse natural lu^jwaj's. man was compelled to become a bail builder. Hie 
elaborate prcjiaintiou, the ceremonies, the skill, requited to make a canoe 
uniimg Papuan head-himtcis, arc desenbed by Riley.*' To build the biggest and 
best, experts well trained by experience ate icquircd; ,'ind they are not keking, 
for Ixiys of ti\*c!vc arc already able io imihite the craft of tUcir elders. A. vast 
anmuiit of myth often tuitie tn envelop and embroider nran*s notions eoneem- 
tng his acqujsitiun of knowledge and skill in various crafts and in social luidcT' 
takings. In Lite inytlmltigy' of the Onondaga s a divine pa trim and counselor, 
'J'a-ren yj'Wu-go, came and dwell among them for :t time. Hi-.t-wat-ha, as he was 
known on earth, wns wise and dever iu every’ way. Good government, control 
of hunting and fishing grounds, and tlie cultivation of com and beans, he 
brought to them and made the Onondagas exalted antoiig the ndgliboring 
nations. Mwt renuTkahlc of alt was his magic light canoe.**' A jjoetic portrait of 
man. the skillhil, aesthetic builder of boats, is drawn in the story of tliawatlu, 
who girdles the lice, removes the hark, hews buuglis of ceda^ ant! shapes the 
fratiicwoik . , , that he nrav— 

Btiild a swiff Cheemann for sailliig, 

Hint shall float ui>aii the riser. , 

I 'ollnwirig thciulural highvtujs, man often cumc rtpon strange men and mores. 
.\mal^iiiation by iwaccful or by warlike means srjmetiuies fotlowrd. larger 
end more numerous comm unities had need of licttcr paths, njarLs, bridges, 
bigger ami liettcr boats, Siielj an extension of building actis-ity is found among 
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the Inca$, whose excellent toads and footwaj-s formed a stiang bond, tmltitig a 
great niiinbcr of societies. Two chief lii^twayi: rati tlirough Cuxco and bound 
the whole coast and the higUlTnds to the capital. These were supplemented by 
nimierotis “sceotidaA' laids," and even "causeways and fuspeusion bridges’’ 
were built across ssvumpy ground and livcis.'* 

The need of food was constant and uiiivenal; tlial of clothing and shelter, 
variable. The habibtiom of ptiimtive men buried with the locality and the 
ingenuity of tile people; but the best of them wt:re crude. Archttecture u one 
of tlic 6ncst arts of eiviliaation. 'I hc Indians described by' Choris "had no 
fixed dwellmgs"; a rock, a bush^ protected ilicin amid all tlie vicissitudes of 
life. Other ted men liad wcllH:oiutructcd tepees of boughs, skins, and bark. 
Those of the Southwest; rnOTt advanced, hiiJlt strong pueblos, with their 
"houses built one upon anotlicr m a succession of tcroiecs. the roof of one 
forming the floor or yard of the one next above, and so on until in some cases 
five tiers of dwellings ate sitccqs>ively erected . . . . " thou^i gciittally there 
were only two.“ ‘11 tough they had ad sa need to an agriciiltuial economy, Inca 
pusants Jiad only thatched roofs and curtfien floors, and generally lacked win¬ 
dows and chimneys, 'ITiongh cmtainly not eomfortablc. their houses were sub¬ 
stantial, the best of them, on the coast, being constructed of adobe. Means be¬ 
lieves that Ihey were probably not less comforbible ihair those of peasants tii 
southern Europe tip to tlie picicnt century,, tliough they had neither “cliaiis, 
tables, dressers." nor iron, glass, brass, or pewter objetis and ‘’whecUid tools" 
such a.s Europeui commoners h.id long considered indispensable. Houses of 
the nobility were eonvtiuctcd of masonry, and were well fnnrishcd,*^ 
til ptiinitivc life there Was a miigU diririon of bborr tlurt allotted to men 
and Hut belonging to women. 'Hiis plan resulted, natinally. in differentiation 
of educabori for Iroys and giris. Drudgery' usually fell to the fetualcs. Women in 
some eases, howeviT, were skilled in medical ceremouies, hut these were the 
exception.*’* Schoolcraft ** notes that the wife of the hunter had “entire con- 
tiol of the wigwuni," while a large pri of the hiiiitef*s time vvas '"spent in 
seeking game." Among Dakotalw tire women were reported as more influx 
tnous than the men. "The wonien do the cooking" and '‘consttuct and lemovu 
the lodges." which ate "front eiglit to fifteen feet in diameter, about ten to 
fifteen feet high, and [ate] ttiade of htiffalo-rkimi fimiied." '** Among agricub 
tural peoples, such .is tlie IiiCits, the sphere of wometi wus the home, where all 
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doiiiti&tjc work 'IV31S ptrfomied. mcludiiig mnkmg “sll the clothing of the 
familv"^* Steven von Tcjwrts that Zuni Iiulbn vvonicu Ucliglitdd , . in 
house building, cspctiaily i« plaitering the houses, I1in consider tliis their ipc- 
cbl prciogative ant! would feci that tiieir rights were infringed upon were rticn 
to do it. . . . IJttlc girls assist in bringing the vv'iter used in Jnixing the mortar, 
working iiidustfiously . . . Inulgftig from the river with their dhniniitive 
water vases on their heads, . . Men do the heavier work* however, laying 
foundations, dressing the logs, and placing them in position,** 

In the restless quest for food and shelter, man is kin to the rest of the animal 
world, but hcdificK in that he is more adaptable, less fixed and limited in his 
reactions to the world around him. 'I'hc iiuest for sirisfaetoty adaptation, a 
greater degree of cerLiinly and happiness, first blindly groping anil tlieii eon- 
setous, has made lus history far more intricate and v-ariablc than the life cycle 
of Iris lowlier comrades. Hiis quest after certainty chaiattenzes primitive as 
well as niodcni nuiii. 

Beyond the outwmd stni^lcs fur food, for elothing, and for ihelter, man 
waged a fomth conquest: to secure himself a^inst a world invisible, which 
Lis cuiious, fearful, reistlcss mind fancied in cvci\' visilile thing. Ttiis quest 
after the essence of things, tlic effort to ferret out, explain, and couIidI the 
causes of phcnomeim. marked rrum as a radical investigator and experimenter, 
even though liis explanations and guesses, when once established as tiadidons, 
served to hor him teiiipnrarily from further improvement- tlcrein was the !«- 
ginning of reUgion, philosophy, and science. 

Man's efforts to unravel the mystery of the invisible was looted in ifit neces¬ 
sity of cont calling and using the visilrlc world hu his imm needs, [low could iie 
control and lUe the substance if he did not first gain mastery of. nr perhaps 
cHicct a friendly iclition with, its shadow, its essence, its moving foicc? 'Fhat 
tlicrc WHS such a double, lie was com inccd.*** If a rock rolkd dowTi a declivity, 
whut moved it? If water swept away his cump, did not some spirit stir it? If 
lightning dashed, ivhnt emesed it to appear and divapiiear, leasing destruction 
behind it? If rain came no I and aripit withered, did nut a spirit svjthhold it 
Isceame of some displcasuit with luiiii? Since rocks, waler, winds, lightning, 
thunder^ indeed all the demcasts of nature, seemed mightier than he, mid 
since it was impossible to live without them, man sought either m case these 
pmccsscs by propitiating tlic spirits wliicli cotitrolled tliein, or. if pofisihle, 

op; p. 
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actnally to 13111 asccndUnc)' over the spitits lhcin$clvcs fey the employment of 
powerful magic. 

Prav'crr;, dances, and 3 host of other ccrentonics, designed to propitiate nature 
spirits, have developed among primitive peoples tliroughoiit the wxirld. 
Mundan hunters sang and danced in reverent yet determined mood to cause 
buflaio herds to wonder toward their villagePueblo [rulLin agriculturists iu- 
voked tlic tliundcr^ ligiitnirig, and rain tliat com might be pleiitiiul and good; 

J am praying tO tire liglitning tn lipcii iny com, 

I am praying to the thunder wiiidi carries the liglituirtg. 

Cnni is sueet where iigUtitiiig Iwis fallen,-' 

’[lie muititude of nature gods and the songs and prayers addressed to then) 
are index'd iicnildcring, Miik'Uuiiirns passed, and Still mau trembled before tlie 
powerful world of spirits that bis mind luid fiishioned, ’fhe earliest literatures 
of ancicitt civdiAatiotis bear testimorty to bis constant concern %v-ith their 
propitiation. Ultimately, however, the comjiicst of the uiiknowTi, invisible, and 
mvsterious forces w:as simplified and reduced to a systematic method. Science 
found law and order in the world instead of capricious willftrl spirits and in¬ 
spired in men a fait serenity, such as tliat which anmnitcd the scicntist philoso- 
pher-poct Goethe, as he sang: 

Ttioij gavicst rat lordly Katutc for a kingdom, 

.And powxr to feel and to enjoy it. . , , 

miKisTiox OF vaisrn rvrr rcopuis 

Rdumtioii may be tliouglit of as formal and informal, thcoictical and prac¬ 
tical, mental and physical, whether modem life or that of pnmitives is under 
consideration. 'Hie relative importance of ihc forms! and the iuformal is 
altered significantly, however, as otic passes fnciin primitive to highly developed 
civiluotions. Among nature peoples the informal, phy-sical, and practical aetiii- 
bes of life occiqn' an extensive place; in advanced societio man's more thor- 
ou^i intellectual couiprdiensiou of hw world tcacU to an expansion of formal 
institutions wliicli cultivate his Iianl-woii aius of kn<mdcdge and seek con¬ 
sciously to extend their boundaries. This social metamorphosis and the shift 
to an emphasis on foniial, intcHcchul education have not uncommonlv been 
carried to an extent iiijiiriou.s to the physical well-being of society—at Tracr 
those members of it iijxm whom (he incidence of the new learning fell. 

xinsTAt- imucAtios' Tliougb one speaks of mind and body, yet 
understouds that they are unitary, so speaking of menial atul physical education 

“Cntlbii drill Note* On jhf \'wjb Amcncjij Jridjaiif, I. 1:7 I, 

** LouyJI. “SuH^ of the FuckrUi liidiaui,'” The Dui, uuk, 150. 
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hv (III Jittans ijiijilics a bck of iiitcractioii dil<l interdependence. The inteirda* 
ti(nv$liip$ iin;. indeed, so ll1n£^lutolls dud inhicale as to render it Linpossible to 
draw a line between tliem. But tJjongli so often closely intetmiiigilcd. ijienhd 
education sprang from man's efiort to subju^tc liis s^ orld by esplanaticn of ib 
motiw fottci; pbrtitjl activities Jiavc been conditioned l)otU by llnsc explana¬ 
tions and In' ttie (Mtcnleilities and linubtions of the IxkIv’s mechanism. Since 
all things piiysical and sensible were held to be contndled by insisibk powers, 
primitive nwn srjugiit vomt csrplamliou of ibis cxtrcnidy significant tehtion- 
ship.Sudi rmsem. liolicfe, Mip]>f»ilions—right, wrong, or mixed as they doubt¬ 
less were—constituted his mental (iimitnrt. In sickness and in liwltli, in life 
and in death, tic souglit to make his peace snth the invisible world, in the 
somewhat uncertaiii light of these opkanatiems. To indoctrinate the soung 
with these notions was the purpose of formal primitne ediicatitm; yet some 
inkling ot Ibem most liave Itecn infomially apprehended- 

Tliat this phiise rd edneation was Ihouglit to be of great importance, seems 
clear in liglit of the pracrices of nulute peoples. Suite it dealt with the occult, 

I lie mystciious, tJic iiitiicalc, the invisible, it was hwt natural that only the old 
men, wizards, sbiinistis, nr olhers who tmd profited by long experience ot by 
special study of sueli Ihing'i, were competent to direct it. Ultimately a special 
class arose which gave attention to such tnatters. Such a class, a pricstliood, 
jussed jndgniciiL on wliat was pmirer for their people to knmv. mid ehiboTalcd 
its own body of beliefs about the iiwisiblc and the methods of ccmtroTling iL 
‘I'liis chss possesscrl more kisure for reflection and ptolmbly greater powers of 
leficction and intuit ion. Ss'stcinfltic use of their icisnic produced an .iccumub- 
tiuri of csnteriL wisdom, first preserved by oml tniditiun. later in written fomi. 

Just as the charaelcr uf tlie knowledge detemilrtcd tJiat only the cxpericneed 
and t'ciscrt could possess mid impart it. so also it was a factor in fixing the 
oecasion when iustruclioii diould be gjvcri. Wise men could not be cs'er at 
liand to inform tlie ntuuiti.ittti. neither wxrc the uninitiated always ready to be 
instnieted. Hence, presmnably. arose tJic practice of having ceremonial occa¬ 
sions when ymuhs of an iuiprcssioiiablc age were brought togclha In sniall 
gmiips to be accjiwiiited with tribal tyfaxH,. secrets—things so acred often as 
not to hear repel itiuti. 

'tliis forma I education which sought to impress tnlxil rioticim upon each 
gcncintlon was imparted diiefly through totemistic and initiatory ceremonies. 
Rites perfaijiing to the tribal lot cm were important to primttivt peoples, since 
thcT regarded all things, plicnumena, ]>bnls. aiiimaU. and iiitu as kin. Spencer 
lajs ot die Pncbloi that they saw all as puts of one "system of all-coti'icrous 
and inter-refalcd life, in w hich the decree of rcbiionslup seems to be JctcT- 
mined largely, if tint wholly, hy the degree of nacrtihlancc." "'flic belief in 
icbtionship based on real or fancied rcscmblaiict is show'n clearly in their pm- 
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bolism. Tliu$ tUc fortcd line a-piescnts bolli tiglibiing and t!ie seipent witli 
its forked toJ1gltl^ bouiu&e it is bdic^^ Uicrc is a close rcktiDDship behveen 
them. Again, the sw ift arrow is lebtcd to the lightning, and generajly lias the 
zJg'Eag line representing tliis pheiioinenDii pniiilcid on ihc.slLift. l1ic snake 
dmcc . . . has for its basis the iKlief in the clow rei.ttionthip he tween the 
serpent, tlie lightning and storm, tt is an intercession for lain, and the snakes, 
by tJicir peculiar relationship, become mediators. The Pueblo goes oven fur¬ 
ther. I'hroiigli his itiability to distinguitli between subject and ohicct, lie car- 
lies this rcbtiotuUip eicisting bctssccn fonn and fnnetiun in either animuls or 
inanimate beings so far .is to construct objects of stone or wood in imitatioit 
of certain powerful animals, in Lbc belief that ho can. Llirtiugli his created re¬ 
sembling forms, gain power over these animals. Tims he has developed his 
fctichistic sj’stem of mediation, rvhidi is a prominent feature of liis w orship." ■* 

Tlie piimitis'c's belief that all the world is anifnntcd is commented on bj- 
ahtnost all obseneis. "Even ohjett for him possesses a spinttral life,” says 
Ster'cjison, "so that celestial bodies, mountains, rocks, the flora of the earth, 
and tire earUi itself are to him quite dilferent from what they dre to civiliacd 
man. TIte sturdy pine, tire delicate saphtig, 11 ic fragrant hltrssoin, the giant 
rock, and the tiny pebble play alike their part in the niystie world of the aborig¬ 
inal man.” ** 

Brown noted in jVfctanesiatis ami PaJyncsims a lendcoey to stress I he tdesi 
of Jdndiip between men and their totems, which iticy were in the liabil of call¬ 
ing "our iclatists.” 'I'lie totem is to them a "shadow” of their god. Proof 
of conversion from IicalhcnMui was given by one fairhly Iw eating their foraier 
totem—iitbeit uitli fear and trenibling. I'tiis lielicf in kin.sliip betw-een man and 
his totem is frequently, though not always, traceable to the fact that primitive 
man, not unJerstanding his ongin. wns wont to ascribe it to various elements 
of hb nonhnman cnvirriimicnt.” 

.\n understanding of tlie importnicc of iniliatory ecrenionics iiiav be gained 
by a brief review of the description of certain of them m Sjjencer and GillLn’s 
study of The Ann 1 to.*" Every native must pass tiuough ekboratc cerciiifjiiics 
before Iscetimitig a full-flcdgcrl member of a tribe, 'niongh liiey vary as to de¬ 
tails the rites have much in common and serve shnilar purposes. Among the 
.\ruDta there arc ftnti great ccrciuoiiials, iMrgiiming about ten ot twelve and 
extending, iti ioiticca-vcs* imtil the rnatnie age uf thirty ycais, Tlie first b called 
.Alkira-kiwum,i or "throwing up to ttie sky'h the second, Lartna or ciicimi- 
cision; ilie tturd. /Vrilta or subincistuii; and the fourth. Engivum. a ccicinanial 

^ SpOlJliU. F rlfir- a Jiirin of fJic C?EiM« pp. 6ci fF. 

^ Qp, cit.j loc, p, ia. 
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orcJt:ii of file, licfprc tJiC Gist cticiisoiiy the Itoy is called Amkitjiicrfc); after 
jt lit iiv iijinc<l Ulpmctka. During fcht initiate is kiiP\\Ti as Wiiftfui after 

it lit IS (^r^ikiirfa. Wlitii llie next eerciiiPin, AnlUr kvii [Jtrfpmfctil he be 
comes Afua iurlaj tliis he rcmaijis till -liter the fourth. Eii^iiir:i, when he is 
rccu§ui/ed as Udijrj 

llie Eiigwura,^ ilie la^t of tlic initLitmy rites, is made up □( "series of terc^ 
nu>riies eflneemed wth the tolcuiV' hiviilviiig "tests Ixrth iimral and plipical" 
intended to stieiigtiicu and give "coiisugCp wi^oio^ endurance and self- 
reslTiiinl" to those wtm gp llirougli tticm and niuke tliem mate kindly and 'less 
apt to qienteh" Natumlly the rites Ir^sti the cifcct also of tanking the ynulli 
to Iwk mlh greater awe and rcixtcnce iiptm the old riitii who able tti tfll 
them so tjiiLi-h and ulioin they arc coinpcilal to olxy. llic Eitgsvnra ritttals 
var\ corisiderabU in the chHcrciit totem groups whitli practice them. Some 
rcipnrc: nnly a ikiv at two; anotlietp the Aehdt^^- wild-cat totem, deniatids 
four riionths. Spencer and Gillen teport that every «by of the four months u:as 
givt!ii over tu ii ticw' ccrcnaim t>T scs^CTal of iIiliu, but lluit it ss-as possible to 
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iccognize five distiftct stages in the entire Kngivura; the first, the dispatclt of 
mcsscngcis, assetubling of the people, and "dancing cortoborees” participated 
in bj’ lueu and women; the second, marked hv the stcpuration of men and 
women, and a perfomiance of sacred ceremonies by tlic men on tlie specially 
kid-out Engwura ground, after which the initiates were known as Jllpoiig- 
worra; third, the continuing of rdigioias riles, ditring ftducU tlic young men 
were forbidden to speak to certain of the elders; the fourdi phase, marked by 
the ordeal of fire, after wJiich initiate were givr;ii the uamc Urliani; and the 
fifth, ill whidi men and women joined, when the initiates made an offering of 
meat to those w ith whom they liid previously iscen forbiddrai to speak, the 
Wit of si knee was removed in a special certanony, and the yonng men were 
recognized as full-fledged mcmhcts of the tribe. 

Spencer and Cillcn describe .it length tJie idle of toleras in the life of Aus- 
traltan natives, fcvety’ person "is (>om into some totem." llint is, “belongs to a 
group of persons,” all of whom are iiamcrl for and arc "cspcckUy associated with, 
some Tuitmal object.”^ ’lliougli the totem* are geiicmny plants and ammids, 
they may also he clouds, water, w ind, sun, and other dctnaits. U U customary, 
moreover, to associate various features of the cnvironraeiit. such as a tree, a 
water liolc, a murmtaiu, a kkc, s slieam, willi a particular totem; these, because 
of tlicif totemicassocktion, ban: a saacd mGiiiiiig for members of tWt totem. 
Thoisc vr'ho belong to the same totan arc, tlicfi, members of a great family, 
unified by a common bond of belief and tustomary ecreinonuk. In gciicial, 
totcmlstic ceremonies tuivc irs their purpose tJic pruinotion of growth and mnl- 
hplication of the plant or animal for whidi the totem group is niimtd, and are 
generally performed at the Hme of vear when the aniniats breed, or when the 
plants blnoiii. Ceremonies of the water toteni are apt Ici lie held when there 
has been insufficient rain. Clearly, the natives desire to protect themselves 
against ccoinimic want by propitktion of the spirit world with whose rvclbte 
their ow'it is always assodated. 


piiTSH‘.u. ASJ'ixriv (11 miviiTivF criTiuu 

Physical and menta] cdiicatimi c.inmit he coiuptcldy se^rarated. toitiatury, 
totemistii:, and medical vereitionies ficijiieiitly tiiclndL- dancing and other 
phvstcd MCreiscs, and so contriliiitcsnmcM'liat tn the dcvclopuieiit and testing 
of phvsical cndurimcc, courage, and skrll, citlicr incidentally' or by design, '11]us 
Means, in Jits Aiiciciit Civtiiations of tJic Andes.™ tells of the youth of "the 
land of the Four Parts," who were always adept in the art of rimning, and were 
called upon to csdiibtl their skill in it at the initiation ccrcmoiucs which maTkc.-d 

t- Ibid, I, 
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the pubtatal age, But tiioiJgh tlicy axe thus cIokcIj iitrcxTobtcd, tt is possible to 
distinguish bchsTcen that t)fic of cclucdhon uliicli spring from sTiiln’s iiiituial 
tciwlcncji' to mental aethity and the csplanatioii of ihitigs and tliat wbieli was 
an outgnmih f*f his ttstJeM ixKlily pon-cn. 

The pliwical activities of primitive man fsl) naturally into two thief cate¬ 
gories; (il an informal apprenticeship liy wiikli he piqxired for the various 
piiyrical occiipatiurii essential to life and ja) acth^tics wliicti may have 
icned a tiHlitarJan end ultimately, but were iccrcsitioifial and were engaged in 
pnmanU because they iv«c fundamcntiilly satishing, 

Tlie temn "wort" and "play" arc adult coriceplions, 'llic basic rhythms ot 
Iwth are the same. 'Fhose tendencies and abilities svhich enable man to pby. 
cruble him to w-ork also. But the psychology of work and that of play 40? 
quite dilferenl: the adult pcrfomis mi exercise became of nece»ity and calls it 
W’drk, the child imitates tiic same pcTfomianccund calls it p!av. The motive in 
work is external, serious, and often compulsory': in play, intcrmil and sponta' 
neons it is clear that in so far as compulsiun he reduced, work becomes play; 
and that itt so far as compulsion be introduced into i^y activities, they beeonie 
ss'ork. 

Among primitives the tare of health and physical dcvclopmait in Infancy 
and early boyhood was often not as good as it was in later yicars when the child 
was free to run about and imitate the various aetivittes of its elders. The Inca 
mother carried her baby on her Iwek. and took no thought of tJiat original 
nature svliidi so early prompts 111.111 tu more 01 less randntu iiianipukih'on of the 
body; nor was the sit tut ion much better when the duld. a little older, was 
wrapped in a bit of cloth and stood up m a luile just deep emmgli to come up 
to fils armpits.®" The i'hddren of N'ortii Ariieriemi Indians were simiLirly re- 
stpiiied from activity in infancy'. Pcim wrote of the I'tcbwarcs that they 
wTipped the newborn "in a clout," tflid it on 3 thm IjoanJ, and swaddled ft 
"fast upon the board to make it staigbl." Numerous devices of modem dvi- 
limtion appear (o Ilivc bein iiivculed to 14vc (he mother rather than to allow 
the ehikl to grow. 

Appreririceshjp Physical deielopment thmugli practical iip- 
ptcirticesbip to labor cmilj be flltistmlcd vnbiniimiHsly by icfereiiecs tn the life 
Ilf any primitive people. Only in the case of IciMine clns-ses fin more highly 
dcvdn|)cd societies) "who toil not, uud neither do they spin," does ordinary, 
everyday labor fail to demand physical exercise. 

One of the carUest types of practical physical apprenticeship to be fotiiid 
nmotig primitives is bunting, (o whidi man tnmed bcc 3 u.se of neccssitv, Tlicrc 
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h itast^n to believe, 45 Clmrles Hogtr i;iys,^^ tliat Uit paitrn^l hunter 
proud of iiitro<kcing the young lid to the mysteries snd difHcdties of the 
cliaiCk wliidi demanded hi Hi nien hil and phv'sical provtici^ aod f hat he cKijItcd 
mid ^ppljiidcd when yuutli gave evidence ufha^ ing acquired some still Among 
the thtota!is. boys were tmght "when yoimg" to use bow and arrow. "Little 
boys'’ piacUeed shooting at stmQ $nnfoU, uidng a string attaelied both to Ijow 
and atioiv to pull up the fish when it Imd been impaled. I liuiting brger game 
w'as begun afxiut twrilvc years of the DcLaw^rcs, Penn tells us, 

boys wx'jc "ripe for Ltie ivoods"' about fifteen yens of age.^^ A rciuarlable de* 
gree of skill w ith kiw’ aiid aftow^ came ftoui such early and continuous practice. 
"I jxier says of tiie Osage that ihey seldom needed a second arrow w hen shoot¬ 
ing bi:son.** An long the Arunta of Austiaha, ^froni earliest ehildbood ho\^ and 
girls alike arc trained to take note of every track m^de by^ eveiy living thing." ^ 
This skill, thmwing the sjicar and boonienmg, and running arc quite indisp 
pensabk to sustain life. Among Papi 3 ;in hcad-lumtcrs boys arc occustomed to 
make little catuxs, cxcdlent in ^design and ciaftstmmdiip/" as early as tiic age 
of tvvelve.^^ Borneans want MicU soivi to be e and fcadess. and they accus¬ 
tom them early to tlie realistic use of weapons and the spilling of human 
blood Play at war giimes has been a jxrrt of llic education of a!l warlike 
peoples. 

Among those groups tliiit liuve enteresf upon an agricultural existence* the 
apprenticeship of the body to physical toil assumes new forms. Of the Pueblos 
Speot’LT eondudesj 

"The principal occuputiems . * . such agricnltnm, hunting, |x>ttcTy and 
implement making, wiaviwg and building, arc all imitated in the pbv-s of the 
children; at first vtn mdeh of njiirsc^ but later wjlli considcraiblc fideUty^ for 
imitation has become almost instinctive with the Pueblos. They ate tadtly cn- 
ccmniged in these play* by their elders, who provide those things which the 
diild nature calls for when beyond tJic stage In which ilie bent stick suffices 
for a bow iind die tw'ig fm’ the arrow, and w'heii his plays become less purely 
symbolical, Thm, the Indkin Ixiy is provided witli jt \jow and arrow's and be¬ 
comes a hunter, a Ixittlc avc anti hecomes a iv'arritir. Or he h givtrr a plat of 
ground where he constructs iiiiniariTrc aceqiiris and tdU the suil or herd^ Im 
Bocks, With 4 fcTv^ sIluul^s and some adobe he toti^^truch miriLJturc imitotions 

Huinblv md Ifd^: of Edaation arfiotij^ Pimtiihi; rccrplc^ p, ad, 
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of those building w hich ha^ie been tUe wonder of the ethnologist, or ht miy 
become a w cavci* an mrovv-inaicr or a skin-dresser. Very early ^ indeed, he ^vill 
be txpectetl to take sm active pait in the simpki oi these occn].^tians, for the 
Pueblo childfen are taught to workas sonn as thej can be of the least assistance. 
Likewise, the little girl imitates in her plays those occupations which hill to the 
woman s lot auioiig the Pueblos; maternal duties, liousehold cites, heariiig of 
burdens, as well as the sHUful oeciipiitioii of pottet)- making, basket and 
doth weaving, bead iniJ ihdt wojk, all find a place Ln her spntnneous activi¬ 
ties, like hci bTOtiwr, alsOj she is verj" early required to begin her life wtirk. 
Ijttle girls of fiv^ and vis assist in ciidng fof llie younger children, carry vv^siter 
and wood, and evar help to prqsare the cby for the pottery and the material 
for tJic basket weaving. ,^5 tint ctuldrcn grow^ older they gradually take a lirgcr 
^ure in all the occu pat tons ctiinniun to the Pueblos/' ^ 

Many former activities iiiiiy stdl hold some place among agricultuml or 
industrial peoples, howe^^r^ eitlier becanise they still have some use. or because 
they have simply becutne a game, llins hunting wTtstling, bo\ing. ninuiiig. 
and many other sports md pastimes suri ive among societies w hich do not dc- 
f>cnd OD them lo provide food or to prepare for defensive or aggressive fiction. 

Snfiidcnt evidena: lia^ been cited to shuw’ that, besides the usual hunhng, 
fishing, nnd fightiiag which are gencTally thougld to liave occupied bh time, 
primitive man active in numy other ways. The vrjndiision seems well- 
founded Uial one lliii^ active, and living on a simple diet in ihe open air, had 
no need of s}*:itc]jraHc physical training to stitnubte tuni or \o sativf)' his nat¬ 
ural urge to physical cxcrcist. Life was sufficiently rigomns jnd varied to viipply 
that which in more cooiplcK societies, cspecmlly those higlilv iiidu^trialized, 
mtLvt be gained by systtmutie, purposeful cSorl. 

Dancing 1 hough primitive life demanded tliat man be active 
in a directly useful way that he might not die of hunger, or by the hand of 
enaiiie$. or liy citpa^nie, tlierc were otlicr factors that cau^^ him to be actiii'C 
boUi in a pbyful and in a rc^'cicnt, serious way. In fact* apparenily mmpui- 
posive. play ful activities occupied a brg^ pLice in an existence umlc innocent 
fif all chronometers save the sun. P>equcntly pleasiitc iiiiiigtcd willt a seri¬ 
ous iiitenl. Many games s^liith have sim'ivcd among uiudtm peoples and 
which now have little or un serious purpose w ett nol dev oid of it in earlier dayrs. 

Hicic is prohihly no l>ctlcr cipinplc of Ihc iunaval of prim (live practices 
in niodeiti life than dancing. What causes this siimvalp long after certain o{ 
the iinrV'iEXiJily assignwl lensons for it luvc eeased to exist? The answer lies in 
bunian riatiirc- in so far as anv activity^ satisfies souse ongiim] or "iustmctive” 
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denutid of m:m it has, and will continue to have, adequate reason foe existence, 
thou^i some of its early ideolu^eal assocUtiojis atid jLwtificaticsn nuy have 
faded from Ids niind eoinplclcly. Sucli an oEigiuiil satisfies ihytlim seems to be. 
Life is a rhvthm; danein^ is life itself, as [la^odock Ellis maintains in 7 Tje 
Dance of Life, Voong and old dance lo^day clnefly for pleasure; tlicy liuvc laid 
aside some of the remoter puqKJ^es which moved tlic pTimitivc to rhyllimic: 
eijjftssioii. Higlily dev-ebped peoples tease to implore their deities ivxth Titnal- 
istic dances. No ads'anced "'cultured'' peoples, intent on tilling their enemies, 
prepare seriously for w-af \yy treading martial measuncs; uoj does the white- 
haired sage, when seized with pain, challenge the posver of disease-demons by 
fl dcvi! dance. Civilized man takes iiidtc and better medicine: he fights bigger, 
more dc^tTiictivc war;s, and vayji hiugcri wordier [>f: 4 yefs. 

The serious piirjxjse of jirimirive dancing lias been iifited \\y luaiiy scholars. 
Kirsten, in Ins Cicduahoii oi the Sout/i ,%nericjii Indmm, reprt^ that d.tuces 
", , , are geneoll) no amusement, but a sixioas ceremonial performance.'"^ 
Es-cn among tht>!jc Indiana who are supposed bj- some students to kjiow only 
“profane dances/' Kirsten believes that the original, seriouSp magical or re¬ 
ligious purpose has simply been forgotten, Haiubly mamtalns tltat the old¬ 
est dances me prolxably tliose "mimetic'* rhythmic cctcmcnbls w^hich man 
employed to promote faunal and floral fcrtilitVp and which go back to the eadi^ 
e^t hunting and emde^ agricultural periods of his cxtstcnce. To these are linked 
also tJiose dances connected with the "main aspects of human endc^vom/' 
such m huntitig, sex-life, and all dealing svilh fhe spirit world, tn primitive 
societjv "ever) bnuich of musical expression is a communal concern/' a neces¬ 
sary element in all training of the young, whereas among more ads-anced peo- 
[lies dancing commonly beeonicE a professional art m is regarded as a means 
to plcamn: on the part of the individviiiL Hamblj "s cbsrifie:ilion recogniypcs two 
chief types of dances among primitives: sociaL and magic or religious. II is 
[jolewxirtJiy. howe^^x, tlui ail arc* broadly eoiisidered. botli fdigions and social, 
nrul Imve to do with all the important afeirs of man from the time he is bom 
till ho takes his departure. 11 ic most prominent of them arc those that eon- 
ctm hirib, initiation hito the trllK:, iiiamuge, wai, wordrip of totems, getting 
food, ihe propitiation of good spiril$and the cxirrcism of evil, and finally the 
advent of death. Ell is dctikirts that it is dancing that "bis socialized man." ** 
ft must not be overiooked. how'ci.'cr, that tiiough physical dev'dopment^ nxrea- 
tiem^ and healtJi do not lecm to luv-e been i'onsciously saiight tlirough dancing, 
tJicy were probably the chief benefits derived from it. ILe hygienic importance 
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iji ccrhiiTi priiiiitivi? duncc^^ hy aiding organs of ^'gcncciiiun^ parturitjcin^ itiid 
^ractiation/* lia^ been r^=£Ogni 2 ixl liy 5omc ctlinnlogi^b,*^ 

TliOiigli it 15 impOiisJble to pn^iit a full ston uf djiicing m iliis 
;) number of iUnstativc citatioiu, dr4\iii ftr^m tin; life of widely scittcred primi¬ 
tive groups, will coruej a fair undefstuiding rif tliri plicnomcnon of primitive 
life. M noted* ull dances in a large sense idigious: just as one catinot 
separate the primitive from Im animi^ric conceptions., so one eannut isolate liis 
dances from those tilings ivliich tliej- were thought to influence or control 
Hunger comes qiuckly and calls imperatively lor satishiictionr whetheE one 
be savage oi dvdried, and it is an cmintntlv persuariv^ view that the earlier! 
dances were connected waili ilic control of the game and plan tv wiiicii formed 
die diicf iotirce of fotsd supplies. A few examples ot this nicthod of conttol 
will suffice to jliustmte a £iirly uuiveral practice^ Tl»c Mayas feasted and 
danced in honor of die gods of hunting, holding ii deeri^ skull in one liand 
and an anow in the other, the purpose being to ^'ensure a successful tumring 
season/* ** Catlin, who virited many Indian tribes and described dieii habits 
carefully, gives an mslTLicri\T accoimt of the Maudan buflal4MlajJcc, in wliidi 
die economic purpose is cv^cut His intcrestiiig description, which followB, 
gives many details of the setting and coti<luct of the dance: 

^'Bufialocs. it is Juioun, are a sort uf roaming ercatm^, congregating ooca- 
i^iotmlly in huge ziiasses, and strolling awray about the coiiiitn’^ from casit to west, 
or from north to south* or just wbete dicir iihims or strange tincics rriay 
lead tiicni; and the ^ fan elms arc sonictimcs. hy this nt^n^, most nneertirioni- 
tiusly left without any diitig to cut; and being a small triljc, and iLiiwitliiig to 
risk their lives b) going far fmni home in die feicc of their more powerful tn- 
anics, are oftcniinjcs left almost in a state of stoTvatioiu In any emergency 
uf thin kind, every mun! iiimters and brings nut of his lodge his niiisk {the skin 
of a hiiffiilo's head with the horns on ), which he h obliged to keep in readiness 
for thus occasion: and then commences the buffalo durioe . . . which is held 
for the pmpasc of making "buffalo cemic" . , . [rjc, to caim: them to] change 
the direclioii of didr waiidcriiigs. and henti thdr course towards the Mandon 
village, and ataont on the Ijcautiful luih and bluffs in its vicinih% where 
the Mandaiisc^m Jinrjt thcrii down and ciH^k them os llicy- w-onl them for fond. 

■'For the moat part <if iJic year, the ytniiig warrioTs and htuttctSi Iw riding 
out a mile or hvo irom the tillage, can till mtat in ahondance; and sonic times 
large hcrd.s of these aniniah may be ^n gra^ang iu full view of die nlkjgc. 
There are other scasom also when the yomig men luvc ranged alH>ut die c^itn- 

tknibU eitIieI lto$e ciln. f- 
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tiy as far as tJicy me williiig ta risk their lives, nii account of their enemies, uilh- 
out finding meat. 'Illis sad intelligence is brought back to the chiefs and doc¬ 
tors, who si't in soJetnn councU, aitd consult oij llic most egpr t l ie o t measures 
to be taken, until they jic sure to decide upin the old and only ciqrcdicnt 
svhidi ‘never has failed.' 

“'[lie chief issues his order to his mnnets or criers. u'Uo prodaiiii it through 
lire village—and in a few minutes tiic dance begins. 'Hie place where thtt 
strange upeiatJun b carried on b in the public area in the centre of the village, 
and in front of the great medicine or mysteiy lodge- AUiut ten or fifteen 
Mandans at a time foiu in the diuice. each one with the skin of the bufiato's 
head (ornia.sk) with tJie horns on, placed over his head, and in his hand his 
favourite bow or lance, vl'ith which ho is used to slay the butbito." 

Qitlin nuled ”. . . tliat tlib dance alsva^'S IliJ tlie desired c: 6 ect, tliat it 
never fails, nor can it, for it cannot be stopjiod (buf is going incessantly day 
and night ) until 'hufiato come.' Oniiiis are beaten and rattles are shakfai. and 
snugs and ycUs incessantly are shouted, and lookcrs-cni stand readv w'ith masks 
an tlidr heads, and weaponi in liaud. to take the place of each one as ho be¬ 
comes fatigued, and jumps out of the ring. 

"Diiniig this time of general excitement, spies or 'looters' ore kqjt on tlic 
hills in the iiL'iglihourhood of the vilkigc, who. when the)' di.^ver hufiuloes 
in sight, give the appropriate signal, by 'throwing their robes,' w'htch is instantK’ 
seen in the village, and undcrstootl by the wliolc tribe. At this joyful intelli- 
gcticc there ir a shout of thanks to the Great ijpirit, and more especially to rite 
mystery-man. and the daticets, who hai'C been tfic immediate cause of their 
success] There ts then a bnsk preparation for the cbasc^i grand Inint takes 
place. Tile dioiccsl pieces of the victims ate sietiflecd to the Great Spirit, and 
then a surfeit and a caruitsc. 

''Tltcsc dances havx sometimes been continiicd in this village two and three 
weeks without stopping an instant, until the joyful moment when biilfaloes 
made their appearance. So they iicniT fail; itnd they tliink they I mix been the 
means of bringing them in. 

■■ Every man in the .Manclan village ... Is obliged by a villnge reguktion. 
to keep the muNk of Uic bufLdo. banging on a post at tlic hi^d rrf hii bed, which 
he can icic on his head whettwet he is called u|xui Iry the diicfe, to dance for 
the coming of buffaloes, 'Ibe ma.sk is put ovxr tlie held, and generally has a strip 
of the skin haiigiiig to it. of the whole kngtii of the animal, with the fell at¬ 
tached to it, w'liielj, pissing down next the tuck of the (lancer, is dragging on 
tJie gmund. . . . When one liccctnics feligucd of tlic exercise, he sigiiiGes it 
by tieuding ^uite forw'ird, .-md sinking lus body towards the ground; when an¬ 
other draws a bow upon Iiini and hih him w ith :i hhmt arrow, and he fiilli like 
a InifLilo—is seized by the hye-sfenden, who dntg him out of tlic ring by tlie 
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hi:cUi bruidi&hiiig tbdi about him; and Iiavjng gone ttimtigh the mo¬ 

tions of skinning and cutting fum up* thq^ let him off* and his place h at once 
siipplie-d hfy anotherp who dances into Ihc nng uitlj his m^sk on: and hy tliL^ 
taking of places* Hie scene- is caiiilj' kept up niglil and day,, until tiic desired 
dTeti has been produced, that ol 'iiiukiiig buffalo come/ ” ^ 

Many primitive danc<^ test upon the belief that liuman life lias sprung from 
animals^ plantSp and other features of man's environ merit; and 11 key arc dc- 
iignt*^ in one ^'ay aud another to propitiate Hie atdnuil spirit ssitli whose 
fare that of men is so mbnuitety joined-Tlie phtlosophy of the Utc Bear Daiicc^ 
is lliu^ explained by Vomer 2. l<ced: 

"The Utes bclicic that their primal anccstoni were bears^ after thc$c came 
a race of Indians, who* on djing, were changed to bear?*, and as bears they 
rocimed in tilt farcHts and mountains until thev diccL, when ihey tvenl io the 
future laud and lived with die sliadc^p presenting the forms of bcar^^ but hav¬ 
ing human wisdom and prtidpating with the Indians in the pleasurOs of 
immortilih- It is bclicii'cd tliat this tnuLsniigration ceased long ago. but tiie 
bears of the present arc believed to be desceiidaiits of the Die Ixears of aid. 
and arc tlieicforc related lo Uie fndbus. Bear wtii!^hip^ in one form or another, 
hngcs' fiiauv of tlicir ceremonies^ Tlity regard the bear as ihc w isest of aninials 
and tlie bravest of all except tlie momitain lion. Tiny believe that bears possess 
wondorful tiugic penver, I hat they erm convey iriteiiigciicc over long distances 
by means of ptxi taii-tc% 0; magic. 'Hicv bclitwe tlikit the bears arc fully cog- 
fiizant of tiic cclahoniiihip txistifig between tlicrn^lves and the Ules, and their 
ctremony of the ilc^ir dance, being a form of animal worship, assists in strtiigth- 
etiing tins fritiidship. A$ the Utes consider that they arc a higher order of 
Iximgs than the bears, one of the purposes of the dance is to assist the bears 
tu rceovci from Inbenxation. lo find fwd, to cHckisc mates, and to east the film 
of blindness from their eyes. Some of the nllier motives nf the cctcmonics arc 
to charm the dancers from danger of iL'aih from bears, to enable the Indians 
to send tne-ssages to I heir dend friends who dwell in the land of iiiiniortalitv, 
□nd one or hvo nriitor cm-monics Hire [«:rfomicd tiuially fur the purptssc of 
healing certain forms of sickne^. 

'“ITie Bear dance is alwnw held in the month of March, tlut being Hie time 
when Ihc bears recover from liibcmatigu- In toniiei tinics the dance was tunie 
e^Gictingly uhicixcdl than it mm is. and a rkncE was often held anineilly bs' 
each one of the Ute tribes. Of late ycni, however, a dance givtm bj- any erne 
of the main tribes is docmccl suEcicnt. 

*"nic dance is always given iinrttj tlic ihnx tion of some one person, nsiially 
a mcdidiic tiian m chief, althnugji he may Ium; an) ruimbcr of scmi^fncial 
assistanb. SomeHincs two or three months are tonsutned in making the ncccs- 
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saiy prepara rious. After the atifiual ^^intci lumt is over, when tire time groan's 
dull aud (Jic people iistlesi from iniictiuu, a man goes to the proper hmetionmy 
and aslu hhn to appoint the time fora Bear dance." 

Agricultural peoples liviid a more complex life tliaii lliose who depended on 
the chaiic fora living, 'llkcir religious rites, accordingly, took on a character bc- 
htting the new processes in which members of the tomnmiiihy were engaged. 
The dances of such peoples form an imporbnt jiart of numerous fertility cults. 
Having become agricultural is ts, these early men sensed a new signihoance in 
tlic sun, tlie warm south uind, the tain, tJniiider and lightning, and the flood¬ 
ing of lakes and rivers. In Nesv Guinea an agneiiltnral dance was held at the 
beginning of the seeding leasori. Tlic lucas prayed tu Ataguju and made sac¬ 
rifices to him, saying, “Let not hail fall upon the and "Give ui many 

sons, llamas and much com ” f>jnce3 were a prominent part of die religious 
fertility' rites, and were pCrfoiTuctl in siicliercd places set apart for Uiciu. .\inong 
the Zunt ]rid]HUS elaborate winter sohrice ccrctucmics were held; thc^c Listed 
eleven days, when they' were obecrvtjd in 1891. Beginning aljcjut Datmiber n, 
there bcga.0 a long scries of ecrenioiiics, cstablidicd by tradition, in which the 
suii priest was ttic chief director. Prayers to the rising $iiu wen; nude at a cer¬ 
tain stump which the priest .sprinkled with holy moil. With the praytrs and 
planting of pnivcr pliuncs, sacred dances were interspersed. Stevenson thus de¬ 
scribes the piiryjosc an<l character of the pcrfonriaiice: 

‘The dancing coiiHnues in all the kiwitsiwe until long after midnight, , . . 
Tlic visits of the Salimohiya, witli the dances and distributioi) of seeds, arc 
reiJcaftd , , . every' fourth Jiight until . . . four I'isifs have been made. Each 
inemlici of the Korikili eurrict a Ixnvl of food to the road , . . praying :« he 
goes tJiat the gods will bless the A^^liwi with rain to fnielify the earth, that she 
may bear to Ihem tlie fruits of licr being, Tlie food is emptied into the rh'cr as 
offerings to , . . [all flic deilicsj. ' 

Similar ceicmonifis, prayers, and dances maik tlie summer soUlice; and 
diTougliout the soson. at appropriate times, rain ceremonies, led by the rain 
priesthood, and ceremouics of thauksgiving for crops .^re held. One of tlie most 
famous of these is the I'hinee of the Com Maidens, by whieli tain is brought to 
wafer the earth, that the com may he matte Ijcantiful to look upon and all may 
have food,*’' Among ilic Penn'ians, Karsteii observed the ttiai^-^ncc (ayri- 
fiuaj, in which "jwrticulaily good specimens of the pUtii" were used, The 
spirits inhabiting tht'C stalks having liceii propitiated, it was believed that the 
"whole tiiauc-ficJd ' would be hnorabty influenced, 'Tlic same invttti^tor re¬ 
ported also a djince of the Mataco Lidlans, jserformeJ at sugar facturu:.v in llte 

Reed; '"nifl Uk Bear Dance," Auduop., 05.. ix i%jS. 
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Atgentuic, fcit Uic puipo$c (iT aiding tlje groi\1h of sugar cane. In this danc«, a 
biiiicli of canes vrjs field cscct W ha'u men, while ^‘otber Indims danced and 
clmitcd around it, as thej' dcehircd. to 'hurry on the cane*' . ,*''**' 

Similar to the dances used to influence lite fcrtilitj- of the soil, uxre those 
devised to prfimolc fruithilticss of the human stock. Such, doubtless, b the 
significance of riiaiiy ikiicts svhich make up a prominent part of primitii-e 
luitiaton' ceremoaics. Karsteu reports on the phallic tUnces of Brazilian In¬ 
dians. the significance rrf which is nut o|;eu to question. 'Hie and 

Uic Adduslays. lie sas's. hold a feast about , . the time when t!iC algaiofu 
arid some other inijioitant fruits reach maturity* . . . TItis is ako tlie time 
when courbUti* and marriage take place aniotig tliesc natives, 'nie Churotis 
and tlie Adilusby? believe that the fruits are arjimated by ‘good’ spirits, and 
the dances pctfomicd at tliis season ate supposed lavonraMy to iufiucncc these 
spirits 40(1 to make tlie fruits abound. Likcn'isc, sexual iuteicaurse is promis- 
ctiously indulged in bj' the yoimg men and women taking part in the dances, 
and seems to Ik essential to the feast, After a study of dancing among 

many primitive groups ihmugliout the world, Kainlily concluded that it is of 
the greatest significiuice among them, and promotes the selection of matis by 
giving an opportonity for tl»c exhibition ot phvstcol "charm, gmee and endur^ 
atjce." » 

A sequel to the dances promoting the sclcctiun of mates is one. apparently 
much less comm on, the purpose of which b to aid dclbcry. Charles Hose, 
ill hb Narunl Shtt. says that ditnirg confinement the lOiyaiis, specially in the 
Upper Re jail g, minetimcs perform a dance intended to "facilitate delivery." 
I'hose who perform such dances am gencmlly friends or relatives of the 
mother. 1110 dancer , , takes in her anus a bundle of clotli, which she 
handles like u hain* while she dances, afterwards putting it into tlie cradle, 
in which a child is carried ou the hock. . , 

A practically univeisal form of dancing among phmitivcs is .associated with 
war. Unlike ibe dance at birth, at iuitLiiion, ot at death, the war dance may 
be called for more or kss thmughout life, it is found iiinoiig present-day primi¬ 
tives and is depicted in the indnstnal art of such people as the Incas,** In some 
eases the rvar dance may have become an exhibit ion to display the skill and ait 
of die performers. Young George Washington wtoIc a brief account of an 
Iroquois war dance, pedumted by mem lien of a war party on their way from 

^ ILtPitmi TTtf CiVifji3iiekn o/ fi*rc Smith .dinctioii hidiaui, mp, Cbiiric^r Kirma 
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battle,®* This lA'as simpiy’ an citliibiiion ta please tlic whittsi who liacl encour¬ 
aged them with licjuar. In the majorili)" of csiscs, doubtless, Ihc pwjwse was 
serious and reaUslic; to stimulate U'arlike attitudes, to inlimidiite the emiiny 
spirit or get control of it and to insure the successful outcome of battle. In a 
sense, the war dunce was shadow-bositig: one imitated all the actions that 
would be perfonned in actual conGiet, and ihm gained a eatain prcpantinri 
for tlic fray, holh pliysieul and psjeliologiGil. Esnns refers to 3 solo war dance 
of a Tmruji youtli, in which he went through ''all the aetbns of a riatise en¬ 
gaged in irai^tc ... the spying of a foe from a divtance, the stealthy ctccp 
through huslics or tall grass, the gliding behind tret-trnnks, tlie sudden rush 
of a suiprise attack, the rout of Uic enemy and (he swaggering bravado ot 
the victors/' ” Among the Kayans there U u "display of warlike fccUirg" in 
die war dance: "'ilie boy. in full pnoply of war, and bnmdisiring a sword and 
shield, goes througJi tile movements of a single combat. He crouches Ijcncath 
Im shield, and springs violcndy iiither and thilhet, emitting piercing yells of 
defiance and rage, cutting and striking .it his iiiiugitiary foe or his partner in 
Ihc dunce. . . 

llie comm an participtinn of boys in rnakc-bdieve tattles and scalp dances 
was an early conditioning, a practical train)(ig, for tlimic iicrivities which tribal 
life demanded of tlicni. It wns the coimter^iart of military or preimlitary tnun- 
itjg in our sclmetis and colleges. Tlic scalp taken was tire record ot achievement 
in battle, which the fntliiiii must keep him self, whereas among people of greater 
hltoiy attainments niartial successes arc chmniclcd and praised by oEdat 
stistisrieiatis iuid liistorciiis; and the sralp dance wns like a march ilirongli some 
triumplial arch. It has been observed that foiraks are drawn to the soldier and 
the imiform. The war and scalp dances of the primitive «xni also to IravT 
pliycd a part in sexual select inn. 

■nie slum fight and icalp da nee were juit of the regutaT cdiicrtion of Man- 
dan Indian boys. A firsthand accoimt of this vigorous phase of tlicir training 
has been left us by Citliii: 

"During tire pleasant uiomiiigs of the iuiniucr. the little boys between the 
age of seven and fifteen ate calltKi out, to the numlxT of vevenil himdrcd, niid 
l»iug divided into two companies, each of which is headed by some experi¬ 
enced warriot, who leads them un, iu ihc character of a twditT, lliey arc led 
nut into tlie prairie a( iunrise, wlrcjc this cmions discipline is ricgularly tanglit 
them. . . . 'Ilicrr bodies arc Tjaked, and eith one Eras a little how in his left 
hand and a number of urows made of large sjvcars of grass, which arc luntilcss 
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111 tlic-ir -effL-cls. EjhIi one 1 ia& aW a little hcH hi eirtllt aroimil his M-aist, [n 
uliidi lit: camc$ a knife made of a piece of wijod and cqnalh hannless—on the 
tops of their heads me shghtly attached small tufts of grass, which answer as 
scalps, and iii this plight, they follow the dicta Its of their cxiieriencred leaders, 
wlnj lead (Item through the judictons evolution) of tiidian W'arfaie—of femts— 
nf tcttcutv^f attacb-> 3 nd at last to a gene-rat figlit. Many tuanoeiiYTes arc 
gone throtigh. and evenliLilly they are brought up fcjce to face, within fifteen 
or IwcMly feet of each olhci, with tlicir Icidcts at tlieii head stiimtlatiiig them 
im, Hicir Ikiw> arc licnt itpon each other and their missiles flying, whilst llicv 
jic dodging and fending them off. 

“If any one is struck w-jtli an amm- on any vital prt of his Ivndy, he is ohligcd 
to fall, and his advemry njvhci* itp to him, placses his fool upon him. and 
snatching fmin his belt Ins w'oodcri knife, grasps hold of his victim's solp-lock 
of grass, and making a feint at it with his woodui knife, ttviuiics it off and puts 
it into his fielf, and enters again into the tanks and front of battle. 

'’Ihis mode of training gcttcnillj- lasts an hour or mote in the inotmiig, and 
is pcrfoniictf mi atr empty stomach, affording tficnj a rigid and niholcsome 
excrcLsc, wlidsi tliej arc imtnicted in the iniportanl science of war. Some fise 
or sis miles of ground iire run rtver during these evolutions, ginng snpplcncfil 
It) their limbs and strength to tlidr muscles, wliich last and benefit them 
through life. 

■’After this exciting cxliihition is ended, they all retiitn to their village, where 
the chiefs and biav-es pay pnifoimd attention to their vaunting, and appbud 
them for their attilkt: and valour. 

'"I'hose wlio have taken ie.ilps then step fimsuid, biainlishiug them and 
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making their boast as they tnlcz mto die scaJp-ttmee (in which thej- arc also 
instructed by tticir lEadtts or teochers). jiunpingand yelliiig—bmndislimg tlidr 
scalps^ and reciting theii sanguiuaiy decdS:. to the gteat astonishment of their 
tender aged who arc ga^dng with vvonder upon djEm/' ^ 

Tile scalp dmcc, edehrating die victorj^ of adull warrJofs aniutig ilic Sioux* 
is described by Catliu thus; 

^TTic Sbalp-darcc ^ . is given in celebration of victoty; and amongst this 

tribe, as I IcunLcd wliiist redding with Ihcmp |h] danced in die night b)' the 
light of their torches, and just before retiring lo bed. When a w^r party returns 
ftom a war excuriion, bringing liomc with them the scalps of their enemies, 
diey generally dance Ehenr fot fifteen niglits id succesiiciiu yatiiibng fortli the 
most cAtraVagan t boasts of their wonderful prowess tu lyit, whilst thtrj' brandish 
their w-ar weapons in tlidr liands. A number of young women arc selected to 
aid (tlnmgli ilicy* do not actually join m the dajicc ), by^ stepping into the centre 
of the ring* and bolding up die scnlps that have Ixaai R-ccntly Liken* wbilst die 
W" 4 Tiioisdmcc (or rather /iimp), around in a drclcT brandishing their wKipons, 
and barking and v^Ipiiig in die most frightful manner* all jumping on bodi feet 
at a time, widi a simultaneoiu^ stamp, and blow, and thrust of tbeir w^enpons; 
with which it w'ould seeiri as if they^ w^tc actually tutting and carving each 
other to pieces. During dicsc Iran tie leaps, and yelps, and thrusts, every man 
dhtorts his face to the utmost of his uiusdeH darting about Iiis glaring eye* 
balls and snapping his tccdi* as if he W'ctc in die heat ... of baitIcT" 

An ohsen-er of Indian Ide once remarked that the Indbns bad a dance for 
everything. 'Hie generaliiaHon would l?e applicable to most priniidve gtoiips. 
Many forms of dancing have been cited. I w o others^ dosdy related, one deah 
iiig with diecifoicism of ev il spirits and disease demons and anorher connected 
witli the final rifo fur tliose who liave succumbed, may bo iiicutioJied biicny. 
Cure by dancing had its m$oit cTi^tre in tlie nut ion diut d I ness ri:siiltcd front 
some evil spell tkit was cast by an enemy spirit* rather tban from natural 
causes*^* Such tianceSv therefore, could be directed successfully oniy bv' those 
cunning medidne mcis wholiud special knowledge of the spirit world and who, 
possessing mdsten’ of certain chamiSp incantations* cineuiurtiil dances^ and 
other rituals, w^ere thought able to wheedle tiie evil spirit ot to eonipel it by 
some means to leave its victim. Ibiiibty tells of the pcojjlc of Ba Thonp 
w ho* by tiattering words, attempt first to get the demon to reveal his name, for 
know ing the name is the first step toward piwCTovcr IiinL UTien csjolcry fails. 
Ihcv resort to threats. In Bori Dandng, the parient himself lues to undergo a 
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tong period of tminiisg and rnitmtion/' foi he pays a foe (:□ the 

tutor, "before uneJertabue Im own curative treatuient hy moans of gyinnastic 
cLinees/*^^ 

Tlic intridte chiimcier of uvagic nicdicuic is ci^idcnl: io Navalio ccrcintrrues. 
Nine major heating ntiwla and mtmerom imnar outs arc known. Tliouglfc lin¬ 
ing ailments is the piiinan’ porposCp numerous pin vers for more gcncml bene¬ 
fits—plentilul lainbl], crops, and gcnctitl welfare of the people—arc ititcf- 
mingled in the perfomtaJices, Navaho magic medicine is a grcal: social affair; 
it is also espensiv'c, for tbe patient must pay both the head medidne man and 
his assistants, and provide all tlic materials iliat Iiave been fixed by loiig^ub- 
lished usage. The thief (.ereniDnits last nine nights and (lav's; lesser ones mav' 
be a matter of hours, or may continue a d4y or An omhsioit or error on any 
point renders the ceremony vukL and it must be begun dc novo. Diy^ painting 
of intricate designs in favorite 4 Nav^alm colors, singiiigp and dancing occupy a 
pTcininent place in tliij system of tna^c ctucs. Wuvhmgtan Mattliews de¬ 
scribed the Night Chant imd the Mountain Chant in great detail many years 
ago, and other anthropolc^ts have made odended studies.*^ The last night 
of the MouJitalfi Chant culminated in clevai dances, llic last of thcnip lltc 
fire dancei a vigorous, remarkable, and ^jjcctacukr pcrtormancc. is thus de¬ 
scribed by Matlhew’S: 

'Tlic Eleventh dance \v3ts Ihc fire dance, or fire play, which \i:as tlie most 
picturesque andstarttiug of alL Some time befcFre the .ictocs entered* wc heard, 
minglcci with the hlowiiig of die buffalo horn* stiungc sotmtb, much like tlic 
call of the ^nd-hill crane, they for convenience, be called tmmpeting. 
Tliesc sounds continued to grow iDuder and come ucuacr until they were heard 
at the opening in the cast and in a second after* ten men. having uo more 
clotliLug on than the performers in tlie first cLmoc, entered. Evety muri except 
the l&idcr bme a long I hick bundle of slucddcti cedar bark in each kind and 
one had tivo extra bundles on his shoulders for the later use of the leader, "nic 
latter coined lour small fagots of li\c same materiid in hss liands, pour times 
the)' dl danced aioLmd Uic dm* waving their bumjles of bark tovaidv it. 
liahcd in the c,nt; ihe lender adv-aticcd towards the centml fire. Ugh led one of 
Ins fagots, niul trumpeting loudly [brew it to the casr over the fence of the 
t^jTTal. [Ic pcifnrmeJ a siniilar act at ihe af the west, and at the nartln 
Jiul Ijcforc the northtm brand waa thmwn he lighted with it the bark bundles 
of his eonimdes. As t:acli brand disappened over the fence some of tlie specta¬ 
tors blew into tliclr liimtls and made a motion as if tossing some substance aficr 
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the Jcpartiiig lliirii& Wlieii tlie Easddci: were all liglitcd ibc whole liaiid bcg;iii 
<1 wild mte around the fire. At Jint tlicy kept clo^e together and ^pat upon one 
another sonje ^bsrance of supposed ntedicinal virtue. Soon they icattered and 
ran apprtTitly without tcmeeit, the rapid racing oniung Hie Urands to throw 
out long brilliant si reamers of flame over the lunds and anns of tlie danarn. 
Tlicn thej’ proceeded to apply the brands to lhar own nude tx>dics and to the 
bodies of thdr comrades tn front cf than, no man ever once himtitg round; at 
times the dancer sltud; his victiin iigomus blow s widj tus fbriuiig w'^ind; agiiu 
he seized the flame as if it were a sponge and, keeping dose to the one pursued* 
nibbed the back of the kUct for several nioineiits, as if he w ere bathing liim. 
tn the mean time the sufferer would pcrKap?« cutcli up wiOi some one in fmnt 
of lum and in turn IsutJje bmi in lliiiic. At tnues when o danexT found no one 
in front of him be proceeded to sponge liis own hick, and iiught keep lliis up 
wliiJc making tw'o or Ibrec dicuits around tfie fire or unliJ he caught up with 
some one else. At each application of the blaze the loud trumpeting was heard, 
and it often seemed as if a grcai flock of cranes was wingiiig its w^y overfiead 
solidiw'ard tiiroiigh the dirkness, if a brand became a^inguishtd it was liglilcd 
again in the ccnttnl fire: but when it was so far ctiiisunied as to be no Jongpr 
Iitid conveniently in tlie band, the dancer dropped it and rushed,, liunipcting, 
out of the corral. Thus, one by one, they aU dqxutcd. WUai tilt)- weTc gone 
rininy of Uic ^pectator^ came fCTTward, picked up ionic of the fall™ fragments 
of cedar bark, lighted them, and battled their hands in tire flames as a charm 
against the eiiil effeefa of firr."’ 

Ulicn cleatJi coined whctlicr by dbaise, old agev or by the lend of the 
encrajv many primitjvcs resort to ntielislic eemnomes; Dancing pliys a part 
ill these; but death dances aic not unJversiI. I losereports little or no evi¬ 
dence of dancing in lib discussion of ^'dc^th and tire Itcieaflcrp^' although it h 
ohvKius tliat tire Kayan natives have a great fear of the spirits of the dead, pci^ 
form manv ceremonies^ aud lake Lmiricate prccaurioitar\“ incasurd to prevent 
the spirits from retnnung to the dwelling of the dexcased mcniticr, Rilc}% writ¬ 
ing of death and buiiii among the Kxwwh. makes no reference to death dances, 
except in the case ol a very 'dbiingmshci:! person'* or an "only child/" when, 
after lire skull faid been cut ftuiii the IjOily, cleansed* and decorated, jnepani 
tin Hi: rvere mjidc foi fca^tiiig ,liuJ dandiig* wliidi bcgiiii 'kt Mindowti and fin¬ 
ished at diiyhght ne,xt d;(y.'' SkTcnsoirs exltnnve account of Ztirii custom^ 
itxj* juakes no mcntioEi of dancuig at death. Ilainbly,®* liowevs^ wlio is espe¬ 
cially interested in danemg. |>ouits to the prevalent use of death dances among 

^ ^iiUhCftT: '"Thi? MeKitnam Chont/^ fsx', at , |)p ^ 4 l ^ 
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thi; Shi]ki£ uf Tibet, die Sharu uf Upper Burmn. tbe Todas, tile Vcdda& of 
Cc)'lon, the fiobkj of titt Congo, and many others, 

Caiues jj cdueatton Today men aiic! wciinon participate in 
gaiiici for a variety of reasoit;*. One pliiys for ret reat ion, for excrciic, for henith; 
another plap jiut "for llie fun of it'’; still odien turn play into professional 
activity. Historically considcr<xl, it is evident that many games that pby so 
important a in physicil education pTogniiiis to^ay, Itavc spnmg in part 
from sources ^vliicli ate seldom thought of by those tvho direct tliem ot engage 
in tlicnu On the other hand, some biufcs of sport among primitive societies were 
the same that arc rccogi'hst^J tt^day. Chief among llie original sources of spor- 
rise activities were the natural drives of mail, religious beliefs and pnictJces, and 
various nUihtarion purposes. 

Running througlL vuluniinous descriptions of primitive games is the general 
conclusioi), [cached by most students, that niaov sports, perhaps alt, liod at 
some Tcmotc time a rcligioiis or animistic significance, and were pbyed in con¬ 
nection witli drvination, or for the propitiation of the spirit world."^ Games 
of chance, Tylor believes, arc so cbsely similar to tire "arts of divination” that 
tiiLte is grwd Tc.n^son to consider tlicni as a "sportisiq sunavar' of what was once 
a ■ ■serious pcicttcc.” •» Instead of bguring on the law of probability, primitive 
minds were mclmcd to hold lliat sonic invisible pow'ci determined the lot 
dioscR, the dice that would turn up; and there is stitl, even amciig those who 
live in u Tiiateiiaiistic, scientific age. a suspicious awe with respect to numbers, 
loU, and tlic turn of fortune's wheel. Cuhn, hi his monumeutul Carnes of the 
N'orf/t .'\jJiericatt Indians, says of Lhe “hoop and pole" play that it has a dis¬ 
tinct Tchgioiis character among the Apache Indians, It seems, however, that 
tins significance may bo but little understood Iw the commonalty, for "only 
I hose medicine men , , , deeply versed in their foIUore and iradifions can 
give a Tiiimitc cstplanation of the original Tueaiiuig and symholtsni of lliis game. 
. . *• Elsewhere he says that the Indian orignj myths often contain reference 

to gimes.TliL’sc represent "the demiurge, the first man, the cidturc hero [who] 
fivetcumcr wnne opp^ment, a foe of the human race, hy cserrise of superior 
cunning, .skill, or riagtc," "'fhe prhnal gainhlcns" arc thus tcicaltd “05 tllDSC 
t’iiomis cjhttdrci]. Ihc divuic 'Tviins, the nnraculuus offspriiiij <sf ilic SuiL , , , 
ttititoiiiing. tht;y sire the iJrigin4l patroiii oF ph\\ .inJ tlid^ grimes ^re 
the ^iiitsinw pUyt-^ hy mtiii/' Si>ciirer, toq. iti h\s KdciLuricm of rhe Pueblo 
Child', says of the Pueblos lUut fhty Ii^ac u ^unsiderabk number of ganics^ all 
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"cltatactereted by conjiitatimij, divinabum, prayers aad incantations” which 
are "the most unportant fcatmcs of eich,"''' 

A wist number of ptunttive games tuiv-e an obeious utility, The early desire 
to train youth iu certiiiri iiscfnl, hubitiLil acts of theit elders was uiinucstioiiably 
a ptoUfic ststiree of childhood's games, 71 ic war gime of Indkn youdis lias been 
mentioned. The utilih' of it is not open to tjiiestion. Among the \^ed{lis boys 
make boas and arrows and learn tlit jns of the hunter; and the girls play at 
using mock vessels and instniments employed by their mothers, Tlic children 
of British North America follow in miniature the wcupatiaiis of him ting, 
lionsekOL'pmg, and fighting as practiced by' adults, fo CcfUiat ^Africa the con- 
stmetion of play houses, making anoivs, day-moddmg, baking, fighKtig, hunt* 
mg and killing small animaU and birds are among the pastimes of girls and 
boys.^® i\iiioijg certain Indian tribes the throwing of the “snow snake,” a wcll- 
polisliwl club which was hurled with fuTCC and accuracy across the surface of 
the snow, had doubtless a praetical use. It is sometimes called a ‘’rabbit 
dub,*' ^ The accurate hurling of dub or spear and the shooting of arrow's were 
indubitably valuable as vocatioual trambg, and at the same lime gjive a sense 
of pleasure. 

Numerous sports are siniply vestigial survivals of what once was useful. To¬ 
day they have become purely rccrcutional, a means of cntcrhiinmcnt, and the 
origituil. serious reason for being is fotgottai. Such are tire ardrety contests of 
the present day.^* Culin states that Indian ball games witli racquets may be a 
dramatizaliori of war. pointing out Moonew s obficrvation that the Cheiokees 
applicsl lire same name to both wm and ball game. Rivers,^ too, says tirat in 
Polynesia, witli two or ttirec c-veeptions, the bow and arrow are used “only in 
sport or as a means of shooting fish, birds or rats" and not as a weapon, ’lire 
rise of gamcv to a place of importuncc as a menus of tecrcation and entertain* 
ment and entirely apart from more serious purposes that may once liave 
brought them into being, is also spiscsted try the report of those who have 
studied Inca civilization. Mcairs quotes Bias Valera to the eSect that the Incas 
decreed “three holiday* every month ” during which they diverted tliemselvcs 
"with various games" so tliat labor might not ‘'bcoonie o|)picssivc,” ■* Among 
the Mava a favorite thrilliug spectacle was jwk-ta-polc, a gjiine of great antiquity', 
clnsdv associated w'ith w'oi and icligioti, and ongiimtctl by the gods, according 
to Imdition. fmin lire Maya it came tri I he .-Vztccs, who called it tJax-h'. Ttie 
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game played In a long courts and efigaged hvtif parti(^+ small in nuttil^f or 
iujniutg tip luto litti>dfed^. Oil ^i^jpositc \r4lb wc^rc two ringiK about one and 
one-leilf to two feet in diainct ct^ set veitjCLitly to the floor mid fifom fifteen to 
twenty 01 uiotc feet above il. TIjc object of tlie game wus to drive a iolid rubber 
ball, about one fijut in diameUT, tlirr^ugh the ringv^ u^mg ttie buUoct$ 4 nd Icg:v 
to propel Hr or iu $oiije cases the luiidjis, S|?eetatOTs watched the contest from 
the top of the walU-“ 

'Hit gatncii of North Aittcricaji fndbns svcfc divided lij* Ciiliii into two 
classes; those of chance and those of dexterity. Such a classifies lion would serve 
for utlicr pniiiitixc groij|]s as well. I lie t}|^ nf dexteritv cultivated differ^ of 
eciurM.% aiiiung iliflcicjiE jicaples^ but docterity, in some fomi. i) alwas^ au ele- 
TiitTit in iome of their games. Games of ehance arc snbdhidcd into tw o groups; 
those tu W'hich dice or sticks rirc throivn to detcniiine numbers; and those in- 
vcilving guessing the Incatinn of a certain Sfiweiihy m^rrlccd lot or dice. Carnes 
of deyik-rity iueUidc arclim'i snmv snake, liixip-iiiid-polep ring-and-piru racquets,, 
shuniy* doubtc-ball, Ixtij-race. footbalh hand-and-footlial]. tossed-txi 11 . foot-cast 
hilh boll fueling mid hot ball. To these Ciiltn added many “minor anuise- 
iiivnts^' inch a.^ slnitticeuck, liixiat^ quoits^ ^tonc-lhEOWings sbulQcbooid, [ack- 
straws swings stilts* tops, bull roarer^ bujo:* ijopgun, bean-shooter, cat's cradle* 
ftitnimg rsices^ "unctassifitiJ ^unes*^" and some ^'derived from EuropeansMe 
was conviiKctl that none of the ^uics dc^ibed* excqil the last gtoupp "were 
inipoittd into .America nt atiy^ timic either before or aTtcr the Conquest-'* Mom- 
ov'cr “games of all the ebifscs designated arc found among all the ludian. tribes 
of Not lb America and cunstitiitc the games par csccllenee of the Indians." 

ITicsc games were pkiytd U men and wxjmcin ytutlli and iiiaidLuis* gemaally 
'*at fixed seasons as the acconrpininicnt of tertani festivab or rchgtous rites." 
[hit ehiidrcii practiced ’‘sittiiUr imitalive sports." Eastman rq^orted the saiuo 
vkw: “Our iptjiU were molded bj' the hfc and cnsriim^ of otir people , , * we 
pmeKccd only wlut wc expected to do when grtiuai." He rnctitioncd 'Teats 
with the bow and arrow," foot- and poiiy-taceSn wrest!mg. swimiiung, fights 
with niiidlulk and w'illow'St topHspinniiig. hunting biiSalo, “white man," 
bemsK, emoting in wriitcr on idW of animals, and “wiir upon bees “ the httcr 
bdiiga war gMirie in which they imagined they win'e funking an attack on their 
eMcniiL‘S^ die Of lb ways. To this, lit added, '‘Sometimes w^c pkiyed ^medieme 
dance^*" whicJi w'ai diaappiuvetl of by our elders as ^'au act of titcv-crencc.” 

Ccofge CatlinN detiiikd firsthand aceouni of eeriain Indian ^mes conveys 
a clear impfcssiou of thcstaiuma, pirse* and ^kill that they involved. T i ts ohser* 

“Conii and tbpm^yii; ap, pp. Morkv" "Qncbcii l^r Nat. Gcog. jlfag.* 
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MAMDANS FLAYING TOUIINC'SOIF 

[C. LcHcfi lUiJ Nnitss iht: Karljli x^mtrdciu i. Pi. ^9) 


viiticm!^ On a few of tbciu rnijv Ik! noted. Tdiuiijg4ec, a bvoiilc giimc of the 
Maodau Indiana, sm pbyed thus : 

*'Tfic giinic of ] chung-fcec [i^J a titautifii] athkiic wrdse, whiili tliey sect 11 
to be almost uiiccasiiiely practicing whllsl: the weather is fair- and they Imvc 
ootliing else of tiiontenf to donand their atttajtion. 'ITiis game is decidedly 
their faTOuritc amusemetiL and h pbjed neu? to the villagic on a pninaif of 
cb>'. which Im beai used for tiuit purpose nnhl it has beenme as stnoolh and 
haid as a floor. For this game, tM-o ciianipions form their icspcetivc prties, 
by ehiwfiing alteniiitdy the mmt famous pLiws. until Uidr re<|itmte ntimliers 
arc made np* Tlieir bettings sire them rnade, and thdi stakes held by' some 
of the clucfs OT others prcscnt/riie pby commences * , . with tw^o fone liom 
each prt\'), who start off u[ioii a hrot, abreast of each other, ami one of tliem 
tolls in ads'ame of thcm> on the pivenieiit, n liflle ring of f or three inches 
in diameter, cut out of a ntuntr^ and each one follows it np iisith his "tchung- 
kcc^ (3 stick of six feet in Icngtli, with little bits of IcatlieT projecting fioni its 
sides of an ineli or rnote hi length U wliidi he fhrou':^ hcfoit him as hr runs, 
sliding it ali>ng irpon the gr^nt^d ^ftcr the ring, eridca\Titmng to place it in such 
a position vA^cn it stop, that the ring may fall upon it* and receive one of tiic 
little projectkms of Icatliei through it, wbicli counts for ^iiic, one, or fwTj, cn 
four, according tn the position of the I either on which the ring is lodged, The 
last winntr alwiiys ims the railing of the Ting, and both Ktart and thnrw the 
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tchuTig-kec tcjgctJitrr; if either £iils to xect^ivt tlit; rmg or lie in ^ ccftaln fwi- 
tion* it is a toTfcituic of the amount of the number he was iiaiiest to, and he 
loses fiis tUrov^'^ when ;inother steps into 1m pko:. Tliis ^inc it a ver)- difficult 
one to tlescribe, &o as to give an emt idea of it, unless one can see it pLij ed— 
it is a ganic of great beauty and fine bodily exercise, and these people become 
exessivcly fascinated w ilh it; often gimbling awny cvety thing tticy possess, and 
eiPiTi somelimes, when cvenffiing else wus gotiCp hiive been known to itakc 
their libertjf upon the issue of these games, oficring themselves as sbvt^ to their 
opponents in case Uaw get beaten/* ^ 

'Hie Gmctnws, Gatlin says^ '"even In thdr tioiiblirs" seem to be liappy and 
ti4vc "prcsened with great tenacity' their diSercut games ” such as "'hmsc-^ 
racings dancing, wrestliTig, foot-mdng, and ball playing," 'Ilic last named, ""the 
most beautiful * , . wondeifu] game/* and Uicir favorite, he says, "can never 
be appreciated hy those who ate not liappy enough to sec it/* Gatlin's worth 
picture, siipplciiiented by drawings, is one of die best accounts of Indian 
facTWst Uiat has been presen ed* A vast pan mania of pulsiug life is umollcd 
before our eyes: 

“It is no uncoilimoII occiirTence for sit or cigfit !mndred or a thousand of 
these young men, to engage in a game of ball, with or six times that cmii- 
bcT of ipeclators, of men, womai and cbildTcn* surromiding the ground, and 
hxiking on. And I pronounce such a scene, with its hundreds of Natme's most 
beautiful modeb. denuded, and painletl of ^'aiious colours,, mnitingand leaping 
into Ihc air, in all Ihc most and ^^ried frrrms. In the dc'fperate 

struggles for the tsalt, a school for the painter or sculptoi, equal to aiiv of those 
which ever iiiipiied tliehund of the artist in the OI)itipfati games or the Roman 
forum, 

"I have made it an uniform nile* whibf in [he Indian country* [6 attend 
csery^ ball-play I could hear of. if 1 could do it by riding a drsfcinec of hveniy ot 
thirty^ mdes; and my usual custom lias been on such ocasions^ tu str,jddic the 
Ixickof niy Itorse, and look on to the adviinfagc. In this w-ay I liave vat. 
and oftentiiTic^^ icdined, and almost dropped from my hor^e'^ hack, w4th ime- 
sistibk blightLT at rhe succession of droll tneks, and kicks and scuffies which 
ensue, in the almoi^l supeihurnim struggles for llie balk Tliese plays generally 
commence al nineoklock, or near if, in [he mumhig; and 1 has-e mate titan 
once babneed myself on my pony, from that time till near sundawai* without 
more tlun oue minute of intermission at a time, before tlic ^me has been 
decided. 

"It is impossible for pat and tiik alonc^ or hriisha;, or tm\ ivith thdr com¬ 
bined efforts, to gi^'c more than a caricature of >ucli a scene; but such os T have 
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been able to do, I have put upon the cativass, and tn die ilighl out! ins. w hicli 
I haie hete uttaclted ... 1 will cojive> m correct an account a$ 1 can. and 
leave the nsidiT to imagine the neat; or ](ki1i to other IiouK^ for what 1 may have 
omitted. 

*AVhilc at the Choctiw' agcnc)' it was announced, that there was to be a 
great play on a coftaiu daj, within a few miles, on which occasion I attended, 
and made die three sketdies whidt are hereto annexed; and also the following 
entt)' m mv note-book, which 1 literally cop>' out, 

*’ 'Mondav aftemocm at Uitec o'clock, I rode out widi Lieutenants S, and M., 
to a very pretty pniric. about six miles dhtaul. to the baU-pliy-grouitd of die 
Choctaws, where we found severLi] thousand Indians encamped, riicie were 
two points of timber about half a niilc apart, in which the two parties for the 
play, with their icspedivc families and friemh, were emiiiij|ied; and lying be¬ 
tween than, the prairie on which the game wws to be pbyed. My ajiiipanions 
and myself, altliougji ^ve had been apprised, that to see the w'hole of s ball- 
play, we must remain on the ground all the night previous, liad brought noth¬ 
ing to sleep upon, resolving to keep our eyes ojren, and see what transpired 
through the night. During the afternoon, rve Icutercd about amongst the diflcT'’ 
eat tents and sliantees of the two citeampmcnts, ami aftcTOaids, at sundown, 
witnessed the cerememy of mcasiiriiig out dje ground, and electing the “byes” 
or goals which were to guide tJie play* bheh party had their gpal made with hvo 
upright posts, about feet high and six lect apart, set finn in the ground, with 
a poleacnrss at the top, 'flicsc goals were about furty or fifty nods apart; and ai 
a point just half way between, wus another small stake, driven dow'tt, where the 
bull was to be thrown up at die firing of a gun, to be struggled for by the play¬ 
ers. All this picpaialioti uns nude by some old men, who were, it seems, 
selected to be the fudges of the play, who dicw' a line from one bye to the 
otlicr: to which directly came from the woods, on both sides, a great concourse 
of women and old nicu, boys and gijis. anrl dogs and horses;, wlieic bets were 
to l>e made on tlie pljiy, Tire betting was all done across this lint, and seemed 
to be chiefly left to the w'omcn, who jctnied to tiavu martbllEd out a little of 
cverythiug tliat their houses and their fields jjosscssed. Goods and chattcU— 
knives—dresses—^bLuikets—pots and kettles^-dogsojiJ hotscs, and guns; and all 
wac placed in the pussessicKi of sfakt-'holders, who sat \w them, and watched 
them lUi the ground all night, prepamteuy to the play. 

“ 'The sticks with which tliis tribe play, arc bent into an obhiug hoop at llic 
end. with a sort of slight web of small tlioiigs tied across, tii prevent the bdl 
from passing through, 'nie players hold one of thwe in each hand, and bj leap 
ing into the air, tliey catch the ball between the two nettings and throsv it. 
witliout tidiig allowed to strike- it. or catch it in their hands. 

“ The mode in W'hicli these sticks a if coiLstructed mid iLwd, will be jccit in 
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Uic portrait of TuJ/oct-ohisfi-Jto (he drinks tlie [uict* of tfit* stone), the 
most disituguidtnl hatl-playei of tlie Choubiw nation , . . repicscntcd in his 
bal]‘pjjy drc.'ss, with tns ball-sticks in his liands. In c^icr}’ ball-plsy of these peo¬ 
ple, U is a mle of the play, tliat no iilhi shall ss'emr moccasins on Lis fet t, or any 
other dn»s tliaii his brecch-clotlt around his waist, witli a beautiful bead licit, 
and a "tail,” nrade of white honehair or quiUs, and a ‘'niane" on the neck, of 
hoTSokiir dyed of s'lsrious colours. 

" game iisd been ananged and "made up," three or four months be¬ 
fore the parties met to play it, and in the following uiaiuier:—Tlic hvo cliam* 
pious who led die hvo parlies, and Lad the altenjate dioosing of the players 
throiigli the wliolc tribe, sent nmiicis, witli tlie ball-sticks most fmitasticajly 
umatuciited with ribbons and red paint, to Ixr touched by each one of the 
chosen players; who iheteby agreed to be on the spot at the appointed time 
and rcidy for Ifie plaj . llie ground liaving beai all prepared imd preliuuuahes 
of tJic game all settled, and the betting all made, and goods a]) "staked," night 
came on w ithout tlic appearance of any pbyers on the ground. But soon aftei 
(lark, a proccision of Limited flainbeauji was seen coiuing from eacli encamp¬ 
ment, to the ground where the pliiyeis assembled around their respective byes; 
and at the beat of the drums and ebaunts of the women, each party' of pbyers 
eunmtenced the ’’ball-play dance,” . , , Each party danced for a quarter of an 
hour arotitid Ltidr respective byes, in tlitir ball-play dress; rattling their ball- 
sticks tagclher in the most violent munncT, and all singing as loud as they could 
raise their vonxs; whilst the ivumcn of each party, who liad llicir goods at stake, 
fontied into two rows on the line between the two parties of pbycr.% and 
danced abo, iu ,iii imifunn slep, and alt their voices joined tn cluiuiits to the 
Crait bpirit; in w'hicfi they were soliciting his favour in deciding the game to 
tlicir advantage; and also enconrjgtng the players to arert every power tlicy pos¬ 
sessed, in the shm^Ie that was to ensue. In Uic mean time, four old mcdicmc- 
men. who were to Imvc the starting of the ball, and w'ho w'cre to be judges of 
die pby, were seared ai ilic point whcTc the ball was to be started; and busily 
smoking to the Great Spirit for their success in judging rightly, and impartiallv, 
between the parties in so important an atbiir, 

" ■'I'liis dance was one of tlic most picturesque scenes iiiiaginablc. and wai 
rqxated at iuterv-ab of cvcij- luff hour during tlic night, and cmetly in the 
same tnamiL’r: sn that the players were nTtaiiily awake all tlte night, and 
arnmgeti in their appropriate dress, pieparod for the phy which was to coiii- 
mtiiec at nine o'clock the next morning, to the morning, at the Loiir, the two 
parties and all their friimdi. were drawn out and over the groimd; when at 
length the game commented, the judges tbrnwing up the ball at the finng 
of a gun; when an instant struggle ensued between the players, w ho were sonic 
six or seven hundred in umiibers, and were mutually endeavouring to catch the 
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ball in tlicif sticks, and thnm \t lioine and between their re^petlive stakes; 
w^h[dip u'hencvcT iticecsaftillv done, cuunti one for gune. In Htb game cv-ciy 
pluytf dic^EfCd alike, tliat is, JiVevred of nil dicss, accept ijic giidla and tlie 
U\l which J hare before described; and in these desperate struggles for the hall, 
when it b trp, . , . where hundreds are rimiiirig togctlicr and leaping, actually 
m-CT cjcli otlitr s heads, .tiid diithig between tlidr adversaries" legs, tripping 
ajid throwing, and foiling each other in even possible tniiiner, and even' voice 
riii5e<I to tlic liiglitst kevv in shrill ydps and Ijarksf there arc rapid succci^ions of 
feats, aJtd of incidente. tliat astotiirii and aiimsc far bqond the conception rrf 
any one who has not had the singular gotid luck to witneiJs them. In tlscsc 
struggles, cverv' mode is injcil tfiat can be devised, to oppose the progress of the 
foKaiio<^t, who is likely to get Ihe ball; and these ohitructions often meet 
desperate Indiridual loistmee, which terminates in a violent sen Sic, and some¬ 
times tn Sstictiffs; when thar sticks arc dropjxrd, and the ]JHrlJCS arc vm- 
niolcsted, whilst tlicy lire stltling it between ihcmsclvcs; unk^ it be by a 
general stampedo, to which thev- arc subject who arc din^it* if the Ijall liappens 
to pass in their direction. Evoy ’weapon, by a nde of all tall-plays, is bid bj* in 
Uieir respettiv'e citcampiociits, and no man allowi^d to go for one: so that the 
sudden broils llLit take place on the ground* art presiinicd to be as suddenly 
settled without any ptobabilily of much personal injury; and no one is allowed 
to hiicrferein any way with tlic contentious mdividiuils. 

'llicre arc limes, when the ball gets to Uic groiiud, , . , and $ueh a con¬ 
fused muss nidiing together amuiid jE, :ind knocking their sticks together, with¬ 
out the possibility^ of any one getting or seeing it, for the dust that they raise, 
that die spectator loses his strength, anil esenihing else but hb senses; when 
the condensed mass of lauU-stickSp and ihiiis^ and bhxsdy rio4cs» is carried 
arotmd the different pait^ of the 5rE3tind,H for a quiuler of an hour at a time, 
widiont any one of the mass being abte to see the Ixtll; and w hen they arc often 
Urns scuffling for, seicral mirjuies after it Im liccii thiown oli. and played over 
another part of ihe ground. 

'For each lime that the ball was passed bchv cen the stakes of either ] 3 ciftyv 
one was eoimted for tfidr game, and a halt of Ax^ui one minute; whcii it was 
again stjcted bv* die judges of the pby, and i fcimilar stTuggk ensued; ;md $a 
on until the succc^fu] i^rty airrit^d to 100, wiiieli was the hunt of the game* 
and accomplished at an when the\ took the stakes; and Lhciit bv a 

previous agreement, proflueed a nimibci nf jugs of wlu^key, ivllicit gave aU 4 
W'hotcsotne drink* and sent them all ufi mern' and in good humouf* but not 
dmnk;^^^i 

Tile Indian^ repertoire nf gairicK pf still mcludcd minv "psirlor tikts," vonic 
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of which art: quite familiar to us. I hddon,^ mentions a numlicr of "striug fig¬ 
ures” and how tlic^ arE made. All arc efforts ijt represeutation of sotne 

featutt of Indian cxpciicntCj such a$ ''tuthtdqdiung" or <xiiibou, "dressing a 
skin."" ‘'pitching a tent/" “crow"s feet/" ^"threading a closed loop/* ""luxgan/" 
''two hogaiis/" wood/" 'miny llie “oivlp"" and "'lightniiig/' 

Numerous similar tricte and stiiug-gimes have heoi ohserv'ed -tmotig other 
primitive peoples.*^ 

Gambling, though scarcely a fanii of physical exercise, is a favorite sport 
both in primitivt and ci\ili7cd societies* and has been intimately assocrated 
with religious life and athletic contests/* Prohablv all lot-games wctc originally 
associated with divination. V^lhalescf its true origin may Ic. gambling appear^i 
to have been a universal satisficr, com manly indulged in bj‘ tlio^c who sit on 
the side lines while die gods* the fates, or the on the fidd determine 

the on iconic; a sort of ^iariou^ expericsicc wiitreby' one identifies liuiiself with 
the gjiiic and scciiraat least same of the ihrill of partieipcaion. Means refcTs 
to certain artifacts of the Inca dvilissititm which he thinks were used in a game 
of dicc/'^ livjns saya that gambling in Borneo takes precedence even over cock- 
figbhng.*^ Schoolcraft rqyorts the lov^ of iudi.ms* men and women, fur tlic 
game of "■plmu-stucies*^; tliat of ""moccasins” b played by die men/" Culin citc^ 
nunierom tmvctenrwho obscrvicd the friduin's loveol of dice and betting 
oil the onttooic of physical contest! Tltc siniilanty behveen paeJnsip a lot- 
game of Hindustan* and the ^me of psilolff, which w’as pbyed in Mexico at 
the time of the Conquest* was noted by 'I^ylor.Botk giiiies arc akin in principle 
to Iivuiopcan games such as metric:* table! laackgamninn^ jeu </c rmt* and other 
games iiivatving a thtouingof dice and niovirig of pieces an a board from fame 
starting point taa gnul*'^^ l^kid, c|itatcd by Ciilii! Unis described Indian gam¬ 
bling in w'cstcni Pennsylv^ia and New' York: 

■'"riie Indians aig naturally given to ganibltng, and fiequcntly risk their arms, 
fumituic^ clothes, and all they pusscss to gnitiri' ibis passion* Tlie thief game 
of the IrrKjiipis and Dcliiwiirc is dice, which, iruked, imginatcd w ith tliein, llic 
dice arc made of o\'aI and flaitisU plum stoma, painted black on one and vellow 
cm the otiici ride- l\m pcnsoiu only tar play 2 t one htnc- llicy put the dice 
into 3 did! which is taised aitcmuttly tw- each gumblcr and struck on the table 
or floor with huee enungh to make the dice n-w and change thcii position^ 

^ 'A Few HVTicTictn Siring btgnrcs Emit TritJt!” Am. .\trthr€p<, X.S.* v, 
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nlicn he has Die greater nuiiibci of winning color counts and the 
first who lias llie g<»od fortune to do this eight times wins tlie ^ne. The spec¬ 
tators seem in gieai agiLition during the game, and at eten' diancc tliat appears 
decisive ct}' out svilh great s cliemericc. llic gamblers distort their features, and 
if imsucccsiful mutter iiidr displeasure at the dice and the tvd spirits who pre¬ 
vent theii good fortune. Sometimes whole tosviiships, and evai whole tribes, 
play against each other. One of the ijiissiouanes happened to be present when 
two {toi^uajs townshipSp tiaving got tugether a number of goods, consisting of 
blankets, cloth, shirts, linen, etc., gambled for llicm. lire game lasted eight 
(lavs. 'I'hey assembled cverv- day, and cvcij' inliabitant of eadi township tossed 
I he dice once, ’lliis being done and the clianec of each person noted dowm. 
they parted for the dayj but each towitdiip offered a sacrifice in tlic evening to 
insiuc success to tliur party/l liisw'as done by a nun going several times around 
the fire, thiowiug lotuceri Into it, and singing a song. .^Uterwurd Uie whole com' 
patiy danced. Wlicn the appointed time fw the game was at an end they com- 
;xucd notes, and the winiieT bore away the spoil in triumph." 

A study of pnmithe games and jvsstinies reveals, tlujt in so far as sportive 
tendenvics are coiieenicd, early man was nut far different from Iris uiodem 
descendants; tliat he plav-cd many of the ume and, in many eases, ptob' 
ably played them for die Ktiuu or simibr rensons, Kidd, in his excellent study of 
Samgc ChiidJiuod, expressed tlic belief that, if a Kiilir child were suddenly 
drup[K-d dciwu tin the sand at MurgJtc, he coidd enter at once “into most of 
the ^mespl.iyud tlieic." Besides showing that a bit of play makes the w hole 
w-orld kiu. a stmly of pniiutivc physical culture reinforces the view tlrat play is 
iiafuril. universal, and tiaditimuil in human societies. Perceiving itx natural 
ho-sis, its camtiibution to the utisfaction o( the law's of umu's individual and 
social nature, one is led pcifurcc to the conclusion that a proper, balanced sys¬ 
tem of cduation must at all times be so designed as to make adequate pro¬ 
vision for the pTO|K'r fimctiouiiig of body as well as mind, that there may be an 
inner harmony in man. 
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IN THE GREAT RIVER VALLEYS 
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THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 
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A rolling stone gatliLTs luj moss. Wliile prliiiilivcs sv-aiidacd froin place to 
/i. place, taTR-ing but a sliort \^fai]e m any, gaiberetl but little of tliiit 
wiiich later distiiiguisHcd human civilization. Only when man could settle, 
with a fair degree of permanente lUid itttirity, cyuld he forget the mores of 
hunting anti bshing days. For pennanent scttleiiit-nl he needed a reliable food 
supply* molested as little js possible by the forces of nature and by man's 
notririous enemy, man. Sucli a favtirable situation ftus found in the valley of 
lire Nile and in McKipotiinLi, the bnd Iselwecn the lisw Tigrtsand Euphrates. 
Tlic time of this tramition in ligJTJl is not prt?cisc 1 y dated; wide vamtions in 
clmmologs' appear among the EgjpHan sebobrs. Maspero inaintsitied, 
horvever, tliat the emergence of earTy Egyptian culture mrist be jibcedat 8,oe» 
B.C- to j0,000 o.<L to allow for the attainnierit of such perfection in art, gov¬ 
ernment, and religiott ai meets our view at the begiiiiiiiig of tlwr histone penod 
about 5C00 P.C.’ The E^plbu calciubr is crcdilcd by some to 4241 ajC4 wlifle 
■'tme alphabetic Icftcn" arc said to have been known to Egyptians twenty-five 
liundrcd year* earlier than cbewiictc.= 

Of wkit race Of races, and fmm wbal place or pbees, Ihe E^^itfans came, is 
a dcbtitol question. Whether tlicy were .\sfat(c or .African; wliclhcr they came 
into the vaHcy through Suez or across llic Straits of Bab. el-hfandeh and the 
.\byssmian range; whether they were of the Mcditcremca!! race who conquered 
and dcstmjxd, OT evicted. 3 hbeJ: people dwell iiig on the Nile, and weit later 
reinforced by .Xsiatic migrations; or whether they were alnnw there, "evci since 
Ihc human race began’*—these me some of the questions regarding thdr 

' Maspciai Pswu of Ciidnatiou, Pp. 43ff-; I'tirw: Hwifuj of Kgypt, t, Baikie: A 
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origin.’* But uliciiccioc^jr iJicj. cainuv und of ^vliittiotvcr lacfs, tlic Nile 
wryuglit iti mRueticc upon them and pionuitcd the dc^'dopment of a unifiL’d 
people, a catnnicitt lift* religion, Jangiugt. and litciafiiic.* 

Since ancient dau ft iiai been a eommonplace dial iCgi'pl vt-as 'the gift of 
tlie river, ® Loaded with iilt fnim ihc highlantls, its rising flood begins to be pen 
ccptiblc at the first cataract in early June and continues tdl Niivcuiber, leaving. 
iUi it recedes, a ridi dcfjosit upciii what would otherwise Ijc barTEn sands, 
W aimed by a generous sun, Uiis constantly rcplauslied sod, fringing the riblwit 
of the Nile from the Ddta southssnrd for snore diau seven hundred riiiks, pro¬ 
duced Crops abuntlaiith. even svitfi a minim mu of labor, ;md fiirnistied a pow¬ 
erful inducement to the settlement and niaintcniince of eommimities by peace¬ 
ful rather than sasuge, warlilfe means, "flircc emps niaturKl each year: grains, 
sudi as wheat and barley; and grasses and vegetables, ^\^lcal is said to have in- 
CiicLsed 4 Inindredfold; and all crops in ahundattce. \Mieat, barley, dooia, peas, 
beans, lentils, hommos, gjfban, earthamus, lupins, b.'imia, figj, sitm /rn. indigo, 
mustard, ofigamiin, succory, flax, cottun, cassia senna, colocynth, eumrnm, cori- 
andci, t'ucuibitac, cuLmnbers, melons, leeks, onions, garlic, lotus, uclumbium, 
cypenui Cicnlentux. jcipyrns, and a iiumbcT of oilier plants were known to tlie 
Elgvplians. Trees, such as ihc date, dtrni. sjcnnofe. acadii, tamarisk, cedar, fir, 
clxiny. and bahrritc, either ftiniishcd food or supplied material for liouses, f 
nitnre, implements, and attwric vises. From mimcFons plants a great anav of 
medicinal drugs vc'crc prepred. A varied fauna suppleineutcd agricultural foods, 
but the population sulisistcil chief!)' on product of tlie soil.* Add to this picture 
of plenty the advantages of day fit for brick, abundant stone for permanent 
buildings, and not inconsidctablc resources of copper, gold, and otlicr mchils, 
and it is dilHcnlt to iuiagiuc a mote propitious theater for the genius of man, 
Here were food, rainuriit, and shelter, for liimself and for his gods. Bv applving 
themselves consistenti) to Ubor, the Lgvptians produced supplies lliat sufficed 
for a population which reached seven miHioii in Roman times.- For whatever 
surplus WHS produced, ami for anvihiiig needed from ahroud, there were nady 
mids of <tmunefcC“thL- River, the Mcditerniiieon, the Tndtan Ocean, the Red 
Sea—over which goods could be Iraiuijiortctl at little expense. 

Tile dictum (bat Egypt was the gift iif Ihc Nile was a ttuih of tnanv mean- 
iligs. ll WHS the source of ilistciiiina; of phyxical life; being the ccatci of arten- 
tion and admiration, it became the inspiratton of religion; it wus a problem the 
solution of which led to practical Cngiuccring fcits; and tlie necessity of con- 
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hoUing It in tlit interest of rmn athialiy sliapeil the polilical clevdopmcnt of 
iigt-pt.* Tliough Icg^uJ attributed the of iiiigatbii, dit«, and canals 

to Osiris, it n-as the pioducl of many hands. Ekveloiitd at many places arnulta- 
iieously. williDut coiicoted plan, it svai ccitmii tlial suaner or later some com¬ 
munity would be injiiTol by tlie elfurts of otlim, M iulegrakd. central con¬ 
trol was needed, so that all conuiimiities niiglit be sored.'ITiis central authority 
was of iitccisil)' at first local; a strong local authmiiy LonsulidatLxl its gains and 
gradually extended its sway over other localities. Iklifipolis became such a cen¬ 
ter in Lower l^vverful kings traced ihdr origin to lU himself; its 

zealous priests "collected, condensed, and arranged tlic principal myths of tlie 
local tdi^ons"i3nd its gwiEi^phicnJ character and situation, hemg a "compact 
and restricted area," also tontributed to tlic luimdatioii of the Jdngdosn of 
Lower Egypt,* 

Settled long in tliis storchaua; of lUlin^ the people of Egy pt dev-cloped a 
vaiicty' of speeialixed occopatinns. No longer did the simple, piimitivc division 
of hmctiaiis Irctween men and wtiiiicn suffice. I ferodotus *“ noted seven div 
tinct gmups: priests, warriors, cowherds, swinchtrds. tndesnicn, interpreters, 
and boatmen, lliese wltc not fixed castes; Umiigb the divtsions wmc rallicr 
sharp,it wris possible, even if difficult, to pass from one to the other. Sons corm- 
moiily followed tlie occnpjtiou of their fiithcts. hut tliis they were not com- 
jK'llcd to do.“ Having beai trained for a pdrticiiLir employment, it was not 
easy to dtange; but tlicie ate instances of men who rose to high ponrioti fmui 
low estate. One who later becimie a higli priest of Amon tells ris tliat, hll six¬ 
teen. be wascducaled for a military life and then ciitctcd Aiiion's temple. 

^’hollgh class lines were not impassable, social classes were not Iw any means 
riQunportant; indeed, Qit priests, the watriois. and the king made iip a privi¬ 
leged order whicli possessed the wxsallh of Egypt 1 lie coiinhy was divided into 
three parts, ’Hie first was the domain of the priests, who were tree from testes 
and impositions, were liighJy reverenced, and had great authority because uf 
their wisdom, learning, and mlabou to the gods, ah which enabled them to 
assist and advise tlic king. Tlie second portion belonged to lire king, to support 
liis court in dignitsv to defray the costs of war. and to reward tlmvc who were 
noted for cottoge and puBlic sen icc. 'Tlic third part w-as assigned to the sol¬ 
diers. as Dindoras Jays, So th.it they might readily and cheerfully risk the 
dangers of war and that they- tntglil many and raise children, who would imi¬ 
tate their valor and be trained to arms from very childhood. 

'niough little is known of the urigin of the soldier class, it was possibly con- 
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stitutcd, at of a conquering people and tlieir cliilrlTcrt; lut later its strengt}] 
wasauginentcdby Bedouins. Negroes, Nubiaus, and ciptivci lakai in vratn The 
mereciiar}' supporters of the king u'ete kept loyal bj assiguiucnts of laud- were 
not tiued,and werecsempr from forced labonviien on actisc service, liiat the 
soldiery might not become a powerful, peimiiiicni. landed ariilociijcs', 1 tenido 
tus says, a elaiiige of land assignmunts was piostded for eucli year. This eiTort 
to restrict tlieir povser was periiaps not continuotis; at any rate, it was tiol 
wholly successful, for then importance at times [learly eqiuieti that of priests, 
and ‘■even kitigs and bartms of highest rank could nor ignore" it.‘* 

More importiitit than the soldiers, as a rule, was die priestly ckss, which 
gained political influence as early as tic Ixgiimiiig of tlic Fifth Dynasty and 
occisiomlly could make and unmake kiiigs.i* Its fimetiwis were sacndotal and 
scculai, nioiigh subject to the king, the priesthood was in a sense his master; 
by intcTcessioiv with the gods, by fld%icc to kings, and bv iustructioii of ordi- 
naij men, it iDflumced all affiriis. Natiiwlly. though prints and soldiers con¬ 
tended for supreuiacy at times, each class stnmgthencd ttie other against the 
nEiis of lalwrcn w'ho sustained them both. like the Suld^e^^ the priests were 
not a hereditary- caste. Rccruih: came to the temples from uiany some-cs: some 
iiiipurtmt positions were filled by the Pliaraoh lumself: lesser ones, by feudal 
underlings. Living on income from temple piopcrttcs and the oRerin^ nmde 
to the gods, the priests occupied an enviable position, liieunibents who mar¬ 
ried. luviui found tilt service of the gods pleasant and profibbic, wore not 
only 1 til 111 to leave it, hut bouglit in other niembcrs of their families and bred 
up tJidr chilJrcu to it, so that after geiiaatioiis then: came to be "a sort of 
si^ccrdotnl 

Below the owning, ruling cbss«, there was a vast laboring population, 
divisible into Inubandmeii, shepherds, artificers, bcsituicn^indecd a multiluck 
of special functional cLissificutioiis. Of these toiling masses some were slaves, 
otlien free. Tlie slaves, purchastd jlnoid or taken captive in wur, were mere 
property, were moved about at will by- tlic owner, teedved no regular pav, and 
no hope of freedom. Some kciiiic serfs and were passed from liand to 
hand when die lam] ch.mgcd ownerv, Rcjyul sUvs^. of cxrursc. might rise to 
great pem-er.^'' f-rcc laborm and artisanfE, though theoretically able to dispose 
of themselves lu they wished, were actually less free than they apiscirLt! to be; 
for. as ctsew'bcTC in ftmlal sodctica, it was ncccsaary ti. pay allegiance to some¬ 
one more powerful th.m oncseSf. Escape from subjection to another meant for- 
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feihng i tic prntcction cf or»L'*s superior and made ont Jii easy victim uf wremg- 
doers, fnim »vliuiti, willroutsomeunc tiiQucntial to plead for him, it svas hard 
to get wdress. Diodorwi *• states liiat the farmers tilled taad, vvhicb tLcy Iiad 
from the kmc. pnesLs. and soldiers cm easy tenlaU, devoting their oitito time to 
such labor. His view of tlicii siliuiioii is perhaps too "easy.” A modem critical 
scholar pictures thc-m as cjctrcnicly lalxjtious, rarely ftiteriog "dieir liouscs ex* 
cept to cat and sleep," since their cinplmTiiciits kepi tliciii caiislajilly outside. 
Some of the bbarmg class liad iiiutl cabins, big am ugh for man and wife, and 
hired theuiseivts, for a daily w.igcr iitheis Idscd laud; still others, more able and 
fortunate, actually gained" coiitrol of a little pnijicity vi'liicli tlicy could be* 
qiicatli or scU. Lfpon all. lioivcTcr. lestod the hmden of ta.'acs, requisitions, and 
forced lalroT. Taxes apprar to Icivt been a Lithe of die gross produce, vnr^iTiig 
according as the inundation had liceii gcnctmii or scanty, and were colkx;tcd 
with Uic stick vihcii they could riot be g^ithercd nitliuiil it. Forced laltor eva-s 
coRinioii whenever oops were to be planted and tiirvcstcd, canals cleaned and 
TCpciiicd. stone qiurrivil temples built. UT new nujmmieiiU OEectcd,”» 

Egyjitiaii toilers appear to have been rtwdt of resilient stuff: dm ugh tliej* 
laboTcd hard, the)' sang at their wenk and feasted and drank at payday. But 
though spirits weie hiavc, liodica were calli^nseil. broken, bent, and diseased 
b\‘ inhuiitaii kibor. from wliicfi there was seldom an}' mlasutkiii. Jlie dolnrcnis 
hit of .iTlisimi is pictuved darkly by ;m ancient stribc: the sniilirs hands, 
"lugged .is the ernemlile”; the ucji'er "sciuatlmg. ius kiiLx:s against Ins chest"; 
the liiasnn, his arms "worn nut with writk, since he has iioothei bri^d thaii 
his fingers”; the dyer. Ins lingers tceliing, liiv q cs wtar>', his liand never .it rest; 
the itoneciiltcr who is worn out "whrai at last lie has earned somethhig." tn 
the cwuiitiy it IS ii« better. The [iciutit worts lurd foi uttiers fitst. and for 
liimsclf when be con. l)ot he has nfiLliing when tJic Lax colletTuriipprafi. l^)ost 
tlion nol recall llie piduieof the fannci. when llie tenth of his grain is levied? 
Vl'onns have: destroyed lialf of the wheat, und the hippopotami fiavc careu the 
rest; llicrc aiC swamis of nits in the fields, the gtavshoppers alighi tline, the 
eaffk devour, (lie little birils pilfer^ and if the faiiner lose si^it for an instant 
of what tcinaim upon the grotimJ, il is laitticd oil iw rcibbcis: the thongs, more* 
over, which bind tbe imn ami the hoe aic wom out, aud tlie team liiis died al 
Oie plough. It is thou that the scribe slops nut of the Ixut at the Litidiiig-pljire to 
levy Ihe tiliic, mid there come the keepers of the doors of the granury with 
cudgels and the negroes svilli ribs of palmdeiiviis. who cumc crying: "Come 
now. <tjmr I hcrc is mmc. and they thmw the tuUivjlor full length niwti tlic 
ground; bound, draped lo the e.mal. they Bing him m bead first; his wife is 
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btiiizid wilJi him, hb children arc put iwto ckiins: the* ticigljlxjiii^, in the nicuii- 
time, leave him and fl) to save I heir goiiiJ' 

hi somL respects Egjptian women cmjojcd a Ingli pbee in society. The bw 
rcccjgnizcd iJieii ri^lit ly poperte, Ccrtahi women* uidccd,^ licid toy-d 
but this was the estcptioii, not the nilc, Hiongh I terodotus tkit a ivomini 
coxdd not ''sen e the prieiitly there Vi erc prie^toscs of J bthorand Ndlh 

who d;^ncxd and titadc music before diem; indeed I ugh piiestcssc* were 
pointed In the king and miglit iharc et|ujlly the perquisites of the office W'tth 
men. Cxxh of nofik biinlies served in the temples at lhebt3 in t!ie da^’S of the 
Caesars.^' 'I'ctiipJc service w-as not a bar to later niarnage. llic Eg>pttan pro¬ 
fessed a regard for the pun tv- of %vivc% kdd its ptotcctiozi dtsirsblc, its breach 
a sin. The "Negative Omfessron"* proebim^ aTnong otfier virtues: , I liave 

not defiled the wile of any man*'; ngum. "I have not committed any sin ag^iinst 
purily.” ^ Though m early timEiv pcjlygamy was not practiced in Hgjpt, iu btet 
daw kings and ineii of great wciUh iiad veverjl wives and tfincubine^. Tn gen¬ 
eral. however, tlicrc no scclusiim of the female scjc, such as wti.s comm on 
in other Oriental cimutrics. As- companion and hdpmate of her liushanj, the 
ware governed Ins hnusehold* hrotiglit up the diildrcii, and w^.s neither a slave 
nor a Aw dmted ooDccptitin nf titothcr and the love due to her is sug¬ 
gested bv Djiinfs Ltdvicc; 'Give thy heart to Icaniing and love her bke a 
moihci " Learning had, nf Ciiurse; vm practical advantages among Egyptiatis, 
Aecrtain prudentul insdam motivated tlie hiJitruetion of PbUdinlep alfiOp who 
said that a nun. if \\u^\ sli(ni!<l love his wife* feed her abundantly, and clothe 
her w ell^ for ''as long as thou IcKikeit lo lUis, sjie h 4s a pxofitable field to her 
^ Nalnally, llicnili: of w-nnicn changetl somewhat with the maturing 
of Egyptian societv'. In the OMand Middle Kingdoms the wife was dependent, 
tliough not slavish; wliilc the New Kuigdcnn saw soniediing of a feminisi 
teridencv'i A W'^omaifs cl sib, ai the time of Augustus* has been reported."'^ 
\kcaricmal opporhinihes for wtmitn were iiairmv. Ctmerally, their education 
wTis sliglit and was gained tiirough apprenticeship to tlicir work In upper-and 
middle-elass fiimihes the iicavicst wmk was done by slaves; but In the poorer, 
all houvclnild dnidgery—spinning, W'ca^iiig. men ding, carrying water* feeding 
the fire* coating, gnndmg of com—fell to woman's lot- To grind com, 
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h^ndfiih af grdtn pLiced on 3 stonL*, ‘"sliglitly hollowed," and llien crtbilied 
witli a stone '^lifcc pointer’s jodlcr/' j^cr m Boor or looie of such labor, 
wliich engaged ‘^amis, diDuIders, bins/’ indeed all the bfjdvr only "'an in differ¬ 
ent result followed from the great exertion/"^ Wlsen this and other tasks, 
cqiLilly biborious, had been performed, there \vould be neither leisure nor 
inelinatioji for more pbj^sical exert ion, 
tlerodotus obsm^d: that the Egj'ptiafLj were "'religions to excess^';^ tiicirs 
the land of a tJiousand gods. ITie celestial domain reflected the tcmstJhaJ: 
as men w ere brought to one's sen Ice by ptomhes, rewards, payineiits, m the 
gods contracted with men to assist them, give tlitm health, Imppincss^ and 
fort line in battle, and to replenish the supply of \‘i talking a Tnagical fluid 
ivliicli the gods could draw from the Like of Sa somewlicre in die northern 
sky. Hie multitude of gods^ associated more or less dqsely mill tnitiiral forces, 
celestial bodieSp and aniinals, rqircsciited the many localities and cities of 
Eg> pt. Each place had its god; each god, a college of priests. M the members 
of a comniimity incrcised, and llidr vi'caUli prnportionalcly, so also the weaitli 
of the god wa^ anginemtcd by tlic nmnlxT uf wunhipeis whose de^'Otion 
attested by gifts and sacrifices. At all times, says +\taspert>, "the domain of the 
gods formed . . about one f hi id of the wliole country," 

'riic gods were hkc iiien m some respects, but differed from thctii tii otlieni. 
The} might marn and have childreUn Ultimalcly^ the)' would die and for^kc 
their cities for their tombs: but death eaine to them slowlv, if inevitably, their 
Imies turning gradually to tlieir flesh to gold, tlitdr liair to kpis lazulL 
'fhe long life* the relative peniumtnce of influence and powxa: of a god, served 
as a cohesive force, tending lo effect and maiiiLuui a unite in the dtv at nome, 
more lasting than that secured by tcm]>OTal powders. If inivfmtijne and dism- 
tegratioii c^tnc to city or noiiic; it w-as araund the local tern pit: ant! its worship 
tliat the scattered remiianb might 1>c reinhtedi. WTicn the gesd, his temple; and 
Ins w^orship decayed, the sttength and Integrity of the cotruiinnitv were itideed 
gone. 

To cmimcmtc c\xn the ptinripal gods would be supercroeaton; Of the 
Oh man Ici^emis and wonsliip, however, brief notice may Ik: taken. Oiitis TC|iie- 
senEed the Nile ilivet, descended him Ri liimhelf, and at lirrt, a wild* 
imconttollcd fmee, dcsfmctive and aweun.spiriiig to rmn* Later, Iiowctct, as 
ttic Nile TOs bamessed to man s will* Osiris w^ls tiansformcd ako into a btuc- 
factor of mini; as the Nile ruled Egypt and made it wr|iat it was, so Cbiris wJl^ 
the origiiialor of ^hh) slid iivefiil arts. His primitive ncighk>r and sister, Tsis, 
person!King the black earth of the I>dt:i* dw-clled at Buto* Aceoiding to 
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]c^nd. Chiih ni:irTial his, their unjem mubolizing the mujiiage of the flood¬ 
ing Nik 3n<t the tbirstj^soiL Since the fruit of this union iiuunshcd all cttiihites 
iindp tltrough tlic gifts uf miin^ suppcjrLod all the gods i^clh Osiris came to be 
rcg^ided ii> u chid llie snpTettic uuportiuitc uf the Nile is lieiiuiilully 

portrayed in the hrain of "Adoration": 

Hail to thee O Niltl 

llioi! shtiu'cst tliVTiclf in thii land, 

Coming in peacc^ gidug lik to Eg>^i3t p * . 

"Giving life"' tneunf^ many things; i^-attiing the soil; making whe^t and spelt 
grow; giving life to miiiLirs; nouiishing evew oteijtiirc; aud n^intaming tfie 
temples, llic latter h imiM/rtatiti 

If tilt gt>ds m heaven aie grkxcd^ 

Thai sorro^^' eonielh on 

It has been said that belief in irnmortnlitj^ was nuivetsal among the E^yp- 
thins. Practiral os thiy in earthly aliairs^ tlici' w<ne not less so in cdcstiol 
matters. Belief in contiimed existence led to a strong emphasis- on the beatitj^ 
strength, and durabildy of their sqmkUcis, which they^ i:xilJcd "'cTerbsting 
habihjtions^'' in coiitiast to thecarawinserai svhere earthly life Mas spent. After 
tlie ultimate death of OsiriSi it liud j^ccniccJ gCMxf to him that those who ^cr^-cd 
faitiifuTlv in life shotjld follow hiiii to ihc blonds of Liic Blcsi^ Tfdlher the dead 
could go, if picnidcil with iidecjiiak iiiit met inns, piayx-ts. suid paswonlS. Sumo 
learned them Iri life, so as to lie tca<h'; others studied them after death, fium 
papyri deposited wadi the Tnimimy. orwxrc iust meted hy prksts ot reiarives who 
recited the nccdsary [)iavsagcs into Ibeir cars. By iceitmg Ihc ''Ncgadvq Con- 
fcssicii'^ before- Osh is mil his cotnt of forty^hvn judges, one mack his cm: oe- 
ecptable lU tiicir sight. Frnm this series nf cknuils some insight into ideal stand¬ 
ards of conduct nuiy be ghnetL The proitpcetivo voyager to the Blessed l%lt^ 
di^vows hchiD guilty-of any kind of i!iti|nityz spccilitally,^ he clean himself witli 
rerpcct to mbbeti * mnnlct, king; ^tcailing tnod» ininriTig plmved fields, stlmna up 
strife, cheating the nicasiirc. purloining and deslTOviiig property of the gods, 
cursing the gndjy curbing the king, scorning Hie god of hije local city* ^t^bng 
insolently, tjikiiig too miicJi. judging hiiitilj, ahunng othen, and rruiiiy oilier 
fsiuUi.“' 
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iiEMr.U- woc-vriDN Egjpii paiSiHg from primitive life to 
sciUed civilJzjttciri {.-[ibileil ,1 gnxit exiraitsion uf fomial, iutelicctual cducution. 
This was occasioiicd hy the incTeasod coiriplexity of life, the giowinf; neccssit;' 
for kot-ping records, tlie development gf specialised piofessions. and iapet ially 
the invaitiojj gf uniting (cTcdiktl U> ilic giwt god. Ilmthli sihich made 
jrussible the presemtion of vast accretigns gf know'lcdge. PomiaL tsluca- 
lion became a bocikisli inattcr, nhcicas il lud tmcc been limited In oral 
hiitinctiou and inbal icpctitimi. A knoiAttdgt of letters Ixxnme the path to 
IJOWVI. 

ii.diicttiOTi. formal iio less iliati itiiorruat. wa.<t of a praclicat ehanctei. 
"Knowledge is iiidispeiisablc to gcttiisg on in llit wnrlJ; liLiice . , . |Piali- 
hotep] lecoriimeiidi fcntpvlfdgi:.’'' Mwnys enmcdicd m tite ideal of practi¬ 
cality. ever intent on getting ahail in respect to wcildj and power, llie Egyp- 
U-ins seem never to have been tonccnicd wtJli ihe notion of a disinterested 
puisuil of knowledge. E^iimiiig was priited bteiiiiie it opened the nay to a 
superior station in life. 'nKise who hud ability were encouraged to prepare for 
the life of a sciitic: "Give ihy hemt to larming'*; "set to work and l>«ome a 
sttilie”; the "igmiciiil jtljj!*' is ‘'nnknoivn”; 'like 4 lieavily laden diinkcy', lie is 
driven liy the scribe"—these sayings and bits of advice reflect I he certainty fdt 
by ,ni Egyptian tlial education woiild be profitable lu him. Tlie lack gf pro¬ 
hibition agaiiish Icaniitig on the part of lowci-eUss folk, and Uiwc words of cn- 
coungcmctit lo j^nith. must not letd us to cone hide, however, that education 
was oinversally distributed. The school for icrilies, attached to ilie cuiirl in 
olden days, wvuld at best medve yiily .i mihII pit of the population. 3 =* 'Hie 
iiiijjccmiifiiij tondilioii of the lowest class mmt have kept the arajority from 
leartimg. l>iodorai svpports this view. After spcakitig of the educatioo of the 
priests, he iiys ihai: iiiusi of ilic common people art fiaincd froiii hihmcv in 
all kinds of airi and erafti so as tu get their living. Some of tlicrn are taught 
reading oiid writing, tliinigh miH siiperficLilly. Chiclly craftsmoi arc thus in 
riructed. But if most people of Imiiible origin rlid nut lift lliemsctvcs Itv the 
lH>Dtstra]is of learning to puailious of imptirtaijce, ihcte were duiibllcss some 
wtiu did.^* 

■['he wealth cif pnests, tlieir near monopoly of rlio doiiuin of learning, and 
the tendency to promote tlic mlcievtv ut tlieii mLilivei jikI txmefactgrv had an 
iinjJOitant bearing on tlic a; t-civibilitv' of leaniing in Egypt. Msspem says tlrat, 
though offices held by pnests '‘weTc not nccesianly hereditary/* their children, 
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'‘bfpni and bred in the shelter of tlic sanctuiry^ iliiiost alttiiys succeeded to die 
fjositimis of their fathers. . . ” 1lie more tbbomte education of these, and 

others from ^\hij lever oiigin* ft ho desired to prepare for the higher positions in 
tifCi tt'ai of tft'o kiuds^ ^cred and ordinary. The ordinary leaming of the sim^ 
picst scribe sim t|uitc limited: "'fhery one v.ns A scribe ft ho kitcft' how to read, 
wrile* and cipher, ftas fairb^ pmheient iti ftxirdiiig the admiiiisitaHve femnubs, 
and could ^Lsily apply the ckinentary rulers of book-keeping.'* ^ Sacred Iciim- 
mg included uUiinnlcly whalever esoteric knowledge llie priesttifxid possessed. 
Aristotle credited hlgsyitfaii pricsb ft-ith the puriuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, for exouiple. in matheiiiatics. for they were ttie first to Ilivc leisure for 
such study^*^ 1 liglier sccubr ptofe^^ioiiii Ttx|uircd arit hint tic and geometry^ be¬ 
cause of tiieir bearing oii pTactical problcios of bud surveys and I he calculations 
of astrolc©"-^" 'Hie higlier educ3tiun of others than priests ft-as natunjlly differ¬ 
entiated according as they wete lo bccoiiic artists, architetb* pln'sicMiis, or cii 
girieers, 'flic literary sources of jdvTinccd learning wtre to tjc found in the 
temples. Great priOFtly colleges were located m Mlrebes, Memphis, and tleli 
opt^lis. Under the New Kingdcim ccrtnin government dcpartmciils had 
sions for tniiidng those who oipiied to a career in tlicin.-^* Professional trainiiig 
was acquired itirougli apprenticeship to master plmidatis, cngincci^ and archi¬ 
tects^ ^iipplcmcnled Iw an acquaintance with the literature on I he field 111 
qiicsticiit SiEice medicine continued to be brgdy a m^ittcr of rmigic, and 
mathematics limited to the giving of practical prebleinSp’^ the Icamirtg 
involved in these areas w^as le$s nnposing tkan the namea ordinarily surest to 
niudmi minds. 

Of the orgivnization of schools and the method of mstmetiou, little can be 
said. Schooling began early in yontli+ about five or sh years of age, and might 
cont jriuc as long as could be afforded and while attainments seemed piomising. 
In Homan Eg^pt tmuiiiig to be a scribe, like learning a hade, w^ giiried tinder 
appimiticeshipp ^ b shown bj' sci^cta! contracts that have been recovered.'** *** 
Copying classic instructions, such as those given by AtncJtcjrdi.iit to Ins son, 
was a eomnioit mode of perfecting the stjb of the youthful asphiug scribe.** 
At the same time Mil ir^^truction^ presided 1 guide tn conduct. Thus ‘“The 
1 caching of Amen opf 11s the Son of Kanakht'* concludes: 

** Op. cirl., pp. 30) 

fliid,, pp. 585 ff. 

^ I, I. 

DiiOdoni], Ip Si. 

*** Emun; op. cif „ p 

IbrdL, 1^, 564 ff. 

WcslcmtiiDi]: “Aiiptcn^kc CautTarti jeiJ tTic \ppiciiticc System ill RiMiiiui 
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See for thpdf these thirty' diopters, 

TJiCV please, liicv cducak; 

Tlicy aie llic forantjsl of itU books; 
lliey mstnicl the ignonirit.^ 

Tlicsc pattetns of perfeetbrr iiud ext!Td!3Ci tit tiiunhers, hills^ invokcaJ. mitl 
other necessary business forms, were wnttcii fir^t with 0 sh'lus up)ii 3 bbtet of 
wckkI, und liter upon papytos, Ltsiming was diiefly a process of driUjiig oud 
fiiciuorjjiing, imallevLiLcd tiy appeal; to fudgniciik indcpet^dpit dunking, or 
originalityp Discipiinc of liie school was apparently ses'cre. Ai among the 
IkhrcwS:, the diild was not to be spoiled by sparing llic rod ; boy's cars aie 
on Ids back, he wlien he Is bcaum/' >^itmiiiixl up ilic disciplir^aiy argu¬ 
ment of Egyptian pulagoguca. 

rHAlXING IK J'llYSlCAi. SKILL 

Himihic rxx'UfMtiaii^ ITiu aiUivatinn of phy'sieal skills 
vitlaJ for by a more nir Jess fortitai apiiruiliet-ship inidrr tJiose who woe attuidy 
comj>cfcut^ in inucli the same fashion as otlicraiLiiniMcnts were piis^ on from 
tcicher In Ic^tricu, Ilic goals of ^iidi an appceiilicophip were donbllcsA about as 
\atied life's, aetivitics. Fomial contracts iiave cotiie tO light wliich otntrf seV' 
eial occuptions—weaving, making miib, Icnrdrcfjswjg, shorthand, and flute- 
plryhig. Ihese are dated from i3 tuc, to the third LtutiiJ} A,n. Tlte time of 
acnicc lijiiges ffcini Hi months ( for the Hute-playei'1 to five years (for one of 
tlie weavers j/lbc diief ddfaenc'e betw^ the icadiing cmitract (shorthand 
ajul flute-playing) arid the apprentice txintaci [ for weaving, etc.) is ikit; in Uic 
first, the ni 4 slLT received a fee, while in the iceond he did not, owing to the fact 
tlLil lire WTjrk dntic by -in aiiprentice in weaving, smithing, and siimLw cJCcvipa- 
lions wouid itself be of econoinio value to the master/^ 
f'^or liic very Inwc^t elm of worken^ on teiiv wulerways. rind in iudnstrics* 
the skill Ttaiuitcd migtit be limitctl indeed and \xTy readily aequiredp In fom- 
ilics, a TVitiiral, iiifnniial apprenticeship prepared the vuniig to assume, in due 
course, the bbim rd tlicyai already mailc competent by yem of cicpericiicc, 
t}ii]dijru!i expbiu'i tteit ihe shepheid^ liad looked after l!w flocks from geucra- 
tinn to gcntranott, the young Iraming fmm the old arid adding something, per¬ 
haps* fioni then own expaience. Likewise the Innbsmdmcii were trained from 
intimcy by actual apprcutictiilup to all Uiclibar^ uf the land. In lespcct \t> inven- 
tioUp lie Kiy% tticy have kiimiti to batch chicks by an artificial metlind pi^t as 
elfceiually as natnie herself. Shifting ocenpatious wths ikH cim'ly accompltsbed, 

Criinth: op» ert , Jom Aririrapol., su, zz^i SiittpsoM "Ttic- Hdiw Book of Prentabi 
quid the I'mhms nf ArnrifitTpIni," /mit. ir^ An-Jiucdl. xii, 

** \\'c^li3tnjiiEs. op. ciL^ J(X.. L it_ li_ L 
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iippatenth. Mutriuuiics jiid^irtificci^. Diodgni^ nimt pmcticc silcIj todcs 
^ tlicLr tcadi them* and wjt dabble tti oilier tilings l^'Edch iiiigljt inter¬ 

fere with the improvement of llicir own proper tndc. 

Ifcroic Strabo observed tloit the MiIf-^uiEcienq' of 

Egypt iiiid her rcLitivdy sbcltCfL-d ^ituaHon in respect to lier ncigbUors made 
her gcneoEJy |>caccfii] mtlier tliun {listiiiguL^lied in iriilitan^ Modern 

scliolardiipp in gaictal^confiniis llie view. It is obviOiis, tiuwever, that tlic tend* 
cncietii of societies change, and a peaceful people tnuy become amhitiou^ of 
oiipirc. ITmSp under the Old and Middle Kmgdom^, t-gTpt batj been gcncmtly 
peaceful, and at la^t she snfrered iiis-osion and tlic esLabiishiTicnt of livksos 
mk on the Xjlc. llic effort to drive out the llyksos^ Liuwqvfrr^ enfiiilcd a 
marked do'dopmcnt of milila^- spirit and power. At lengtht when snccess 
CTowiiccl tliat effort ui llie sixtctudli century* Elgypt had gained consciousness 
Ilf her warlike potaitLditics. She proceeded rortiiwilli to niakc a strong bid 
for empire, backed by fotce of her uimles^ For two ccntiirie^h {1600^1400 
UJOu) Egypt w'as "the great inifitari' pwvcr of the ancient w^orld.” Tlicicafter 
tile drive to cmpiie mJIcrcd a rcispsc md ucto icgaiiicd great {jolcmy. Never¬ 
theless, thmigli war on a grand natinnak scale wa.v i^f ml her brief dtmitiDLi, it h 
diar ihut [xitty \ooi\ wars went on in various nomes of Egypt. Many were the 
liordcr fumys agaius^t tlie '^nme boi\^/^ (:K}0|ilc4 of iJie desert, wlio from time 
ti> time taided the settled, pm^pcrtnis Egyptbiii cfininuinities, Eudi nome liad 
its “battle-house''; its mdity; its cmdingcnl from rhe tcinplc lamb; and others 
frfsm die '"trcjsnry dqxirtinciit"' and from friendly Ijordei pcc]plc$—all under 
the kadmhip uf the mmtircln 11ic ami\ dmsnr from the rarinus luimcsi had 
perhaps nearly a lialt-millirju mtn. in Egypt's "most pnpulum*' davs 
Makirtg war the busmess of rdalively few people, a fairly well dcfincft 
class of society'. Tlie natiVT soldicrv weic M;ltkd Wjxiti farms in certain nomes 
when twt on active ^rvice, su ihiil tlieii IxmJics mighi' Ik: made hcaltliv hy 
being inured to "'habits of indiL^tiy/' besides mibvc b^'jjtian soldicrv, there 
were mimerous mcrcCiiariGi. Tcn.^ sif MiuiLsaiidv of Xijg/jf, Negroci;, W^cie being 
drilled far the Egyptkm army alomt 2:0: ii^e, Evven during the period of 
save TOTi nmler the Empire* mercenaries nude up the greater |^:n:t of the 
Egyptian omiy.^* 

M ill: soldiery prepared for tlicir vncatioii by aciital tnilibry maneuvers and 
c-weiaei and liy piaetkiiig many Ktognfcred as useful in the devetnp- 

mcnl: of w'arlike atiitudey and pfiysii^l skill, ft ts said that Sesnstris* fatficr liad 
many TOulks of his gcncmtiuii cducitcd LogetheTp causing them to cxercbe nn- 

**Eh K - 4 . 

Tfjc CccEHi^tk rf 5frafw. xvtt. j, 5 ^. 

nnLif- Tl^c ,\njiumt t-lfc, p, Krevtii- op, cif. p 5-1, 

WiiUtivdii. up. tif., E 1^- fi. 
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ceasirigly iii all Mirfo of hardsfiip. aod not pcnnittiiig anyone lo cat until he 
Ili(| run iSo finlongs. Tl«c tnilibitj' schuuT is ofteii rderted to as tiic “stabJc for 
ci/ucation/'Though the itiilibin- position was not a hctcdibiiy one. iis 
advantages were EccogiUEcd as so great and so desirable that most of those 
cngjgL'd ill fighting lud their sons enrolled for militai}' training. Even w'hile 
yet yotiiig. Inns , . vttrc taken to the lurncb. where they were taught not 
Hilly the use of the bow, tlie battle-axe, the niacc. the lance, and the shield, but 
w-oieall instructed in such exercises as rendered the body supple, and pitpared 
them for iiiariciLuiTing. regimental ULifcliilig, running, juuipiltg. and wrestling 
either is ilii closed ur upen hand. They prepared themselves for hittlc by' a icg 
ular woT^nce. pirouetting, leaping, and hmnclishing tticjr how's and tjuivets in 
lire air. . . Al Beiii-llasan, soldiers of the Middle Kingdom are repic- 
scntcd, amicd willi bom;, going thrangh the evolutions of a w.ir dance. 

■Jlic soldierly idea! was the miglitv man of valor. [>oiibt1css tlic heroic virtues 
were most pri'red under the great leaders of the New Eiupire, but praise of 
them tsa eoiiunon cnmigli feature of Egyptian hhtot)'. The king is usmiUy por- 
tiavTcd as a model to lie imitatctl; uatiirilly. the heroic portraval is subject to 
discount, lie proved by his nughly deeds his wisdom and his riglit to rule, 
llsirtascii "is 3 hem who wranght wilii the sword, a mighty man of valcriir with¬ 
out peer: he beholds iJic barbmims, he rushes forward and falls upon fheir prcdiir' 
toy hordes. Me is the hurlcr of javx:hns who makes feeble the liands of the Foe: 
those whom licsliikw never more lift the lance. Terribb is he, slnitteting skiills 
with the hlowT of his wur-nuce. and none resisted him in his tune, . . , 
Kune mas cscajK: his arrow': l)cforc he bends his bow tire horbariatis Sec from 
Ins aims like dugs, for liie great goddess bus elmgcd him to fight ag^iimt :il1 
who know not hctniinH',and whuni he strikes lie spates not; he leaves nothing 
alive." Tbe king, and his soldiers too—who fight only less spectacularlv and 
less elfectively tliati he—^are the agents of civiliiiatiou; they drive out the bar- 
luiiLins tn' virtue of their greater physical skill, the siipehoirty of their arms, and 
cmnpet them to rcvogriiKc- the power and supehonty of gods whom they never 
knew before. 

llic equipment of Egyptian loldkiv enables one to know something of the 
particular skills they fiinh-avored to (leifctl. ITie strengfh of the army lay' in the 
archers, who fought either «n foot or in chariots. Tlic caraliy. the eliariotcers. 
were a foteigii iiitpitiitiijii into Egypt mid liighly valued. 'Hie chariiit fighter 
conttnoiily used and darts, for which he w.'as entirely freed by the services 
of his driver. Cliariot fnreev were housed in the royal stables, which were rciHv 
schools for tiuit branch of t)ic armed forces. Tlic iiifirntry wus divided accotd 

*•» Dioiti»nn, i, Kiman: op nl., pp. jjo, 

*" Mjtpefu: Op, i:if, pp loj ff. 
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ing to tilt anns used in v-arioiL't binueJiLc$: “bwnien* speamicii, wotcLstnen, 
clubmen, sUngers. * , Besides thee oScnsiie weapons they used *'hvn 
species of juvdin/' the sling, daggers^ knives, fcilchions, UatchcU^ fetllc-ascs* 
poleajtcs, maecs. uiid the "u cuno} stkk siiiiiliiF to thjt stilt hi tMic'" 

among Ethiopians.''^ For defense their bodies were protected by tielmch (usU' 
ally cjuiltcd r^ilicr than of metal), coab of armoi, and □ shidd^cntrally equal 
tn length to lialf the niun's height, but sciTnetimcs great enough to hide the per¬ 
son completely.. ^V*ilh such weapons, it k cieaf that tlie cxereisc of arms chiefly 
dtnmndcd the same t)pcsof physical excellence that had sen-ed the of 

far marc primitive civili^ttons. llic handling of horses und cluirloLs in battle^ 
howcv^cip demanded a nciv .^JcilU for one must be able not only to driv'C sHll- 
fullVr but he miLst also care for hi^ hor^ and be able to take to pieces and 
adjust his chariot. Of ihc use of such engines of war as llie swin^ng battering- 
mm die Egyptians appear to have known riolhing.^ 

'Hie education of the soldier, or nilber ikit of superior nnlibry* officers, vm 
not all physical. In die aniiy as dscivlicie in life, tlic learned person held s 
pbcc tliat vras most highly valued, flic ‘ Wbes of the army'' wctc of many 
different ranks, some serving only a compn)^ wiiile others had dnries con- 
ccnied wiUi the entire army and muted c^'cn above the ^cliarioteer of the 
court/' As Emian says» "*acct>rdmg to Egyptian ideas, cv^en in tlie profession of 
armSp a good educiitton was the only thing that conld bring men happiness and 
success." 

Sports and icx'ftuhbrf a prehmimry to njilitatj^ imining and 
as a supplement to it, the Egyptians engaged in many sports of the field and 
in gyTniiifcstic exctciscsi they amused themselves with nttiiiic battles, wTeSthng, 
jumping, fist-fighls, riiigk^ricks, and other eserefceSt to develop strengih and 
bravery in liainhiodiand encounter. Hun ring* a v'csrigcil remnant of a life long 
past, was still an excellent tniirung for war, and hence was not only a pleasant 
sport hut an obligation as well. Tl^e lun^ rc^rded Uic Jest ruction of wild 
Ixasts a rmal duty to their rcntni, for the nin?it daiigcrorvv blasts w-ere a 
nicnaiTT to settled com muni tics, Actording to if the hippopotamus 

lud brought forth youiig even- year, it would Iiivc mintd llir tinsbmdmen of 
Egypt For tU^ masters of the liimt, pursuit of wild beasts was of course n pn>- 
fcssicFO; but some kings led pemmlly in htmring expeditions as thej' led in 
bottle; and thdr achievements in the fonner appear to have htxn rated 
hiTit, by themselves at least, if not equally sigtilfiizaiii as their exploits in the 

6^ Wilkinvon; op. eti.,. l, 
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biter. AiDciiIiotcp atclares Hut in ten jcaii he tud vliiii bj Jiis ovm Iiand 
meic tlian cut Jiiuidrfll kiitgj of tlic fonst; and niotiucs fU is iaid to lui-e 
killed or taken oneliiindicd and tv^ciily ekpbaiits.*'" 

But liunting w.-as not for kings and nobditj' aliiiic. Hicy k-d in the hunt of 
kingly bca&iA, of cnime, but snullct game, fish, and birds abounded, and fur¬ 
nished sport it least for the lesser wamors and doubtless, loo. lor some com¬ 
mon folk. Wilkinson's full account of hunting and Gsiring maintains fbat "all 
classcii of tile Ugrptians deliglitcd in the sports of the field . . and though 
some luw eoiisideied that huntsmen \sTcre a definite class hi ligi pt, as did 
Plato, it is mcotiect to euirsider hmitoiy as limited to them cntircIy.*’^ Peasants 
shot with anwTi and trapped the Uyem^ nut fui simrt alone, biit to protect 
their crops. 1 lie ibex, wild os, panther, gazelle, pircupine, antelope, fox, jackal, 
wolf. leoisud. ostrich, wild Ixwr. oryx. stag, ii-ild sheep, hare, wildcat. giiaBc, 
and crocodile figured often as objects of the cliasc. ridiing and fowling, too, 
apircar to Iras-c been ratlicr nuivasal sporls. Hie Kg^ptians acipiircd 3 marked 
skill in training dogs, timis. .and csTn great cats to assist them in pursuing, 
captinmg. and rctiieviag game. Tire; became skidfnl in the use of the ''ihiDrs'- 
stick" or boomerang, wlneh ihes' rveie fund of iimling at birds; while nets 
and trapj in great van'et;. the bow. the spear, the club. Ihe luqxron, Uic 
Gslimg ixjIc and line, the lasso, and knisics. cunstitoled tbdr most effm^tivc in- 
stniimints of capture and destructinn. Some of tIli^e the; wielded on foot, and 
others in chariots on uppropfriatc occasions, Tlic bofa was 3 strap appiO-ximately 
fis'c \"irds long, having 3 small stone attaclicd to il, wltkh lainscd it, when 
propaly Hirovs-ji, to vriap itself a tom id tlic legs, linrtiv or netk of an anitiral, 
50 that the Inllilsutitn could pull his pnn to the giiiiind. 

For some, il must Iw rcmcnrhctcd. fishing, fmvling, and Imutmg wcie <«!- 
ous businesses ralhcr than sport, Tlictc wcic. 4 l certain periods at least, ofiiciiJl 
birdcutclicrs ami liiintcrs. In such eases, an appriaiticeshtp to a particular skill 
was :m indispensable part of education, nic weapons used dqrendctL to siraic 
extent, on whether the puT|)osc was vocational or lecteutrutial. niie tlirow'-ibtick 
was doubtless commauty «j»cd for sport: but nets were ciiiploj'cd to take bmh 
fur footl siiijjilyS* 

tn such a favorable physical cnviionmcnt lislniig was inevitably tmpnrlanl. 
first OS a source tif food supply, and tlicu as 3 siwrt. Kings .iiid priests iniglit 
avoid fisli, hue ctnumonm could m>t pass In- siidi a source of food.** The 
ss-caltby, ton. wliu were not rtsttained In pricstlv tulsoo. appciir to tiavc used 
fish for food in many ways. Tackle, spear, bariiooii, net, Tiouk and line, rod— 

^ FUwlmiOcr: oji, pp, iqx /. 
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vvcTit tTl 0 ^ 1 lTl to Egj'ptiuns isbout 200c bjC. Egypt be(!^nie poptjlDii$ 

and liad an extentiv^; division of t*bor, there rs sjiccial class of boatincn— 
listed bv J tcrodotm ax tUe scvciutL^ or da^s of ]>cap]e—of wlikli group 

bshemicn probably forrTJtd a part, TIiltc is do ocenpatbn wliidi is not licttcr 
tlian that nf Bdicmiun—stidi. appareiitly^iA'as theoj^iniun of Egyptians. %\l^cn- 
cvm be casts Ills net, 'liis fate is in the leirids of Cod/'"'^ Tl^c leisure class 
Bdicd for spurt* cinplojTiig lx>tb tJie prtmnivc spear and tiic line, “[‘hose wlio 
Bshed for a livelihood^ henvever, used the more efficient nets. 

Upon teadjng. in Uluc s Modem Egyptians tltal ’"gymnastic gaiin^ or 
sudi divcrsic}iLs as n^qisirc mueJi IsotliU' exertion, ate stxrj imcoinnioii among 
. . ^ Itheui]*"’ iijic ijught expect to End little evidence of attention to plijTsieal 
spjortsin lliciipast liistorx'- Gardiner says^ in fact^ iliat . . it is dear lliat they 
J Egyptians] had tiuiihiun to \k an atlilctic [Kirplc . . and gives as 1 he reason 
that "th(^’ were not a militnty' people , , but depended on recruits to tlie 
army from the Sudan.^ Thii obscrs'ation is true ^^atbin Jimds; but perhaps it 
has been stressed too he:3vily. McreciiarJes were certainly employed in great 
ntimbers; yet^ according to Wilbinson, whcri "Egypt was most populous^'^* the 
natis'c army, c!r 4 svn front the nomes* w'us not Eir from half a iiiilHon men.** 
Moreover^ as lias been nokJ, Egypt haclT hsr ^ time, a marked mditury interest 
and rcnos\Ti, and even sought for empire. Such a dei'dopment of course^ 
brief. It may be tlut Es^prians liad a sumewbu greater btcrfeit in physical 
sports than m: Iwvc commoiiK belic^:i>d 'nurre lias been* perhaps, an undue 
rcndency to iniiiJmize their love of physioil con tests* hecauK' it is easy to lie 
mHucnced by die jiccount's given of Egyptians bj their Creek neighbors. Vogt 
liolds^dnd Ills view m-iy tie a s^mnd one dull I he faihire of Greet ttnvclcrs in id 
waiters In relate rniieli alvniit Egyptiim athletics probibly means nothing more 
than rhflt Greeb, whrwe athletic interests profound arid whe^sc physical 
attainments were remarkable, found ntithing pptticuWly nolcwortliy in the 
sports and cxcreiscs tlidr neighlxirs,°* ’J'tirit physical contests did nol phy 
fJit s^mc itVTe .miorig Egyptians av among the Greeks b obvious; bill that u 
N'aricty of sports and cxerdscs fumbhed rcerertion and amusement for tite 
many , and smed a more limited ckss as a comEboncr of the body for Uic 
rruyic ardtmiis tuiiriing fm the proie^viim ul arms, vetms a itaMniahlc cotidusjoii 
frtjjii the evidence wdiicti motlem istiidie^t of Egpt have discovered* 

Certaiu nf ihe eailv references ijuitlc bv furergners to the subject of Egyptian 
sports and contests may In: rioted hrielly. I'hal Egyptians generally bid iittk 
stress on gymr^attic games is suggested b)^ I Icrodptiis, who took special cognt- 

Jhidm p. KIchs: op^ fit., tor tif., [p. If. 
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Kincc of tlic ctlutntioti uf g\ luiiuJitic coritcsti: hv the people of QiemtmSt whitli 
SHI , unUkc rJjc nf the Eg3.ptuinSi/* To his itSHiiiA' lis to the reason 
for tbt'ir different practice, he iv-jis told that thej' celebrated tiuis in lioiior of 
Tcr^vCns, i^horii they claiiiiLcd as aiicc^tor^ and tliiit he had charged them ki 
^'uistitutc 'd g^Tinmlic Ciintt-st in hb lionour^'* W'itli regard lo Herodotus 
report of the matter, W^lknison holds tliat 'Nt is , * . prolxibk iliat he 
[PcTvcuii] was wol the only god in ivUpse honor gjmtmtic exercises were per- 
fanned; and the loudness of ttic Egyptians far such aniusctxicnts U fullv ptoven 
b}' the nioniuncnts ... an whK'h wrestling and other gamss ait portrayed 
with gruit minuteness, ’^X'rcstling^ indeed, wus j favorite amasernent in Egjpi 
- . . and it is highly proliahle I tint games siintbr to those mentioned liy 
IJerndotns were celebrated in the no me of Heracleopolis. as well as in honor 
cif DtlicT Eg^ptLin gods/^ ^ Ihit even if we accqpt the xiv\v that fominL athletic 
contests were Ihc exception rather than the ruk\ atitl that the cckbraLiuas al 
Chtmmis wett the most rcmatkjblc of all* fither Jiicicnt authorities hear wit’ 
ness that recreations of various sorts were genetuUy indulged in by the a>mmon 
people, wlicncvci they wcfc ft™d from thdr Mnir, Dindonis.’^ for example, 
says tiKit. during the inimdLitioni ific comnion pcoplt:^, now at case from nil 
cinployments of the Geld* indulge themselves in idleness, feasting sports, and 
pleaiurci of all kind^. 

If some differenec of iipiniori exbts us tn tile extent of formai physical con¬ 
tests. swell IS not the case when it comes to infonnal p^nlicipation in g;imes. 
"the pbytJimgs buried ivith ehildrcii, sucii as dolk* pigs, crocodiles, ducks, 
pigeotn. kwli, l>all?i, play fimiilnic:, inathlci, tops^ l^soivUt boop^ jiiiiipiiig jacki, 
and the likc^ snggert that games* both active and sedentar}^, were an impCTTfemt 
clem cut; early 111 As age increased, more actux: pines occupied tiieir 

jttcntioii. Ar IkniH uiMn \wo figures aic sIiowti at a game with hoops, in whicli 
ciitli person bus a liookcd tod wherewith ht :vn:b, apprently, to take Uic hoop 
from the other. Other pi clonal rctnams depict somersaults* pole climbing, and 
cnutolajits thfow^uig knivi:^ uj spikes, tiylng to imhc tliem stick into a block 
Ilf Two figum* rated txick In Iwck, with Ko anus 1 hiked at the eltxiw* 
are sbriAing fn rise withmil tondiing their free hand» lo the floor. Iti another 
scene, two pcixons stand side by side, and w hirl around them two ottiers w lio 
are in a sen n-tee lining po^ition^ ivith their feet ^sIiKecl togetlier at Ihc ceufer. 
while llicii lunthme held tw ihovc standing.*™ Lifting siml winghrg wdght$i 
dubN, tji sucks ot iirid fluting with the short single-stick, or with the 

^ Fiitiuiy, If. 91. 
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ncbboof. 3 pok five or six feet long, were conrmon nieans of testmg strength, 
skill. Louni^*. ami the hardness of the contestants' skulls. Such contests arc 
represented on tJie ground and in htwti. indivithtally and in companies. 'Ihe 
game of gercerf. described by Ljne.*^ as played In' the peasants of Upper Egy pt 
to-day, Brrn i< to be an adaptation of the long pole tight of the ancients. Lane 
says, howCTci, that it i* played etmimtinly imly Isy JJiosc who have tiiorc re¬ 
cently settled Oil the Nile and is derived frotn tlic “early Bedaiwccs.*' 'Hie object 
of the fight wiUi tJic oL-hhoot was to strike the opponent’s head, the pole Ix'ing 
swung with both hands. In Hinglc-stkk contests the free forcami. with which 
one wnrded off the blows, w'as proleetcd by a w^ooden guard whicli extended to 
his finger tips, while the stick band w^is protectal by ii sort of sliield- Mimic 
liiittlcs. in wlutli tliey attacked improsised slroiiglmilds. were not only 3 sOhicl' 
of entertainment but a means of training ainoiig tiic soldiers. The wealthy eiv 
cDunigcd bull-fighting, for which animals were fspcdally tramed, as StialKi 
reported at Memphis,'* Prices were given the w-itmer. or to his owner or trainer, 
'lliat men also fought hulls is certain, but this practice dDcs nut seem to have 
been common; nor does it appear, sap Wilkinson, that "culprits. «r captives 
taken in wnr^ wcie compelled "to coinbat with W'ttd beasts. . . 

Bull was pbyed by incti, wotncai, and children; but. though difieicnt modes 
of play are fretiiiently shown, then: do firit seem to have been s-cry da borate or 
mtricatcgmics. llacqi.icis and handboH dn not seem to have Ixen played, judg¬ 
ing by the pichiriil lecords. The twlli commoiily u^cil were about three inches 
in diameter, were made of Icitticr ur skins, and stnlied with reeds, hay, bmii, or 
other soft rnatcTLils. Ball play, it seems, might lx; simplj a tnssing-catciring 
grme; and .igaiti. a lest of skill in (nggliiig several bdh. ITie playcni are shown 
in v'arious position-s. lliough ball pby lias more etntmionly liceii st sport for 
Ijoys, ill iigyptian rctottU women arc often icpicscntcd as participants. One 
attractive graphic porlnyal shows women, prnlstbly professionals, in a favorite 
gpirnr in which two pluvxis are borne ou the baeks of two ottiers, the one who 
fails to catch the hall, bcemues in liim the ass. 

Wrestling wiss evidcntlv a bii'oritc iiiimseincnt. and W'OS remarkably Inglily 
developed so far as techniques were cmiccrned. For soldiers, w restling was rmc 
of the exercises employed for gcnctal physical conditioning,^ Frofcsvioiial wtcs- 
lling for cjchibition and the cntcrhlimnent of otUcis seems to have become 
eoriimon. In the use of gnutest pmfissiotiulisra wliicli sw-tpl die Creek world, 
the Ptolemies, like nilm in Rome bter, rcivardwl athletes handsomely. The 
athletes' privileges were, apparently, a sort of compciuntion for the "glory re* 

MoskitTi 11, ^-1 If- 
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uiJOn tJiC tuIcts"^' hy tbeii atliittic actiievcfjitiits^ in ^ 
Iiiglil V perfected state rruany coituries licforc Sparta and Attcit^ cajiie to proin- 
itJtncc in the lifcof the Mcditcmucan. Ntany mcilitxU of athick iiiid defcnu% 
indeed nearly all the holdi» and throw s ncm u^ed, are exhibited in the tombs of 
beiiid fasaiiH whicli date back to a1>oiit iooc 'Hte ctiiitcsUnts^ are wrc!;tling 
n.ikcci except fora iiarro^'girdle. It is thcniMlit that urcstkrs oiled tbdr btidlc^. 

did their Creek neighbot^i tlrm increasing, the diEFicnltj' of their art. The U\j? 
contestants approached each othei with arms inclined before thenL each seek¬ 
ing tlic nioi^t bvombic grip ii|ion Ills adversary. Wlicii bianght to tlie floor it 
w;rs iicccss;m tc» continue^ apputcntlvip rill the shoulders ssot dtnsTi. 'Hib ts not 
certain, h^>we^■e^. Whctliei defeat ackmnvtcdgcd bs' a sign or lis' a wotd. h 
nut It h abo tuit clear wlitllicr strikiitg, ib in boxmg, was aTImvcd^ 

Gardiner says there ^ ^ no indication of liitting as in the C^teck pankm- 
tian"'; hut W^ilkiicwm. b po^itisc, and >iiggc^ti tlint in line group at Ucni 
Ilasitn, "tlic enrmkihintv appear to stiikc each Othcr/'^ff pcactictid at all. It 
xvanld lecm to have iiceii inicomnion. 

AVil^n liiii <lt^eribc<i in crmsidcnililc detail the ^stcstling tjonts and other 
contesEsof the Ncs^ Kingdoni. dealing with evidence in “five scenes of games 
ill eclcbratioTi of the aiipearanec of die king,'" svIiLch ran^c mxx a period of tv.t> 
liiindral One kliic jihmtv he thiiikx may rcptcscnl l^ers, bid this 

IS imcertani. ilis pajm supports the siciv that "a full series of dcviclopcd and 
effective wrestling holds wuh kuowir' and liicd In the I'lgyj^tian^\^ resiling 
''skillii-^l aiul gn^iianiexJ Isy a dcBiiile cnile." The cniitcstaiitv, in these iiutaiKt^. 
ap]x:iiT tu I lave l >emi trained* pmfcbjsiDihd gni[j[riefs, ^ Villon ipiotcs the opinion 
of 1 lnrpCT,. a tethiiiially tjoiilifiefj judge of wrevlliug, who sjvx: "'l^gyptiaij wres¬ 
tling was ainx/ingly like mir uwti. Same of tlic UnliJ^ aie carried out jnst ue 
should wsh to do them tirm /* One chief tiiflcieticq, in thrsc tcprcscntahons, 
liowcvcT. is that only iipnglit wrestling (s stiowm and ihcxv ts . no 
lling oil llie " 

Hie cxteiiT to which vwiinming wav praelkcd liy the aiioiid h^^pliaio 1 . 
ditfic lilt to asecTtmin Clertainly* few artivlie purtayalft <if it liave Cinne to lighL 
VteliL iKiivcvcr. kis reccnrlv iqumduted two liirmak phs^ one credited to ahtmt 
jc-.-:- iLc.and the oilier tti z^y fi.i:., re|rrrvcntiitgswmlining fignm/* llie tiunc 
ant-rent one sIkws ifie IkkIv quite han^^niital m the wrtier; the legs make rather 
tiigh altcrrLitmg strokes, w hile ttie amis alternate m a soit of ciaivL I he other 

Wevlrtmirnif ‘ TIrf rtnkiFEiei md tiii; V\>Jhtc ‘n<eii JiMb'fiti. ' ,l|it I to I fVn , 
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poTtrjys only tiit is[ipt.T liulf *ti t^htr IkhIv* in .1 ficiniliuiimiitul plniL\ tht riglit 
jriii icacliin^ f<}n\‘’JTd. Jhe left being ilusswn Ixick, Pools, often bitilt in tlic 
fonii of a "'I /' li-ttl become a coiumon feature uf ilic g^udens of tlie tiobility 
by tbe Eiglifccntb Djiia^ty. Siin'otwidcd by tiecs iiiid flowtJn, rlity ^vcrc some¬ 
time? brge and deep enough for pleasure bair^, 4Tid prinidKl fadlitJes for fidt 
ing and tjathing, yet \VxTe nol deep enosig!i tu Ijc JangeratLS "for Lfic Itisi still' 
fid wet'bob" nl die liiueiu. N'liiiiLmus wixitl earvings are' tiumgbt to represent 
siwiiiiiners whti. swimming under ^d/t bitd^ by tbe and dmg tbem 

!ri one of ibe groups on I be ^ynih uoH at fkni Ho ^11 ditie is i^sfindy repre¬ 
sented a game like ptisontrs' Ikisc.^ of die Inm- aiul arrow iu Kmiting 
seciies, tt^rfaie. and target diooting. is found in numerous bshnnccs. Emian 
Tcpr^uees a sotiic dmuiug Ujc god Stlb teaebing bow slicjoliug. CirU arc 
diWTi litre and ihete ut target pmeriee^ as at rlichcs/^ 

ICKby it is common to tlnnk of sports and the ptiysieol ^ rain mg program in 
iiqrmcction villi lieaJtlip deaiilines^. and prcecnljvc medSdne. McdiLid pr4elicr 
was liighlv des'clnped ijmoiig I be Egyptian I Jcrcdotius iclls n\ bdng 
spccdlbb to treat discisci nf the eye* tlic bisi(L the teetli^ the intestines,, and 
maiiv Ollier patti of llie IhxIv* Nevcttbdesfi. ligjptian nieditmc wins shll m 

^ Klctn. np cit.+ foe. eif.. pp rcil unJ W'ociTIcrr I’Iif Cil> ot .'tt'lkir:fren, pp, 
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thiaJlctL to fcimrkaijk degree, by trmgic. Belief iii magic caiuaKon and c tires 
of di.5case h not conducive to an undershindiTig uf the rckHoti bcUi ceu eaterdsc 
fliid health, and it is to be doubted whctlitr the Egj'^pdans anived at that de- 
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lE. MdiL Archie Stlniinxmtuttirt* p. sj?. Efiisi Tlcuneraii Vertae- MmneSs, 1^17 j 

grec ijf tmdentundjug. It is evident* howiwec, that clcmline^s and bathing weie 
objects of concern, save among the low'cst clctnenb of soetetx': and the relation 
of clean I i ness to bciiLh rrmy liavc been understood in soine degree. Warm and 
cold baths yum used, Wilkitison and thc\' "were prokiWy rccomtnendcd 
and taken mcdkimlly when occasion fcqimed/' The ''always fresh washed"' 
linen, mciitioiicd by Herodotus, doubtless truly characteristic of the better- 
Ithdo EgyiitianSp but tiol of all. Wdfcinson poiuls to an example of a bath at 
lltebes, in which a wnruan* attended by four amaiiU, is Iming tKithed. Since 
bathing was forbidden during TiioumingT he ccmcludes that baths must ha^r: 
been Iwkcd upon "as 3 limimvas well 4 js a ncxt 3 sai> cnmfnti.'' ^ just how ex¬ 
tensive was bathing, eitlierai a *‘InxaE\” nr as “iieicessary comfort/" it ts impos^ 
siblc tuuy, 7lic cxtmne tegabrioDs of the priests to imntc cleanliness wtre 
commented nii by Ilcrodotiis, who said that they “'shave their whole bods’ 
every other day, tlial no Ike or other inipiue thing nmy adhere to tliem when 
the) ure engaged in the sen ice of the gudSn , . , Titty b^tlie twice evm day 
in cold ^vatci. and twice ey.^Ty night. * . Sharing wws not solely a priestly 
liabit; the liKids cvcii of young children were shaved, and even slaves, when 
ihey came to ligy pt, had hi “’cunfonn lu the elcanly Itahits of their tnaslcrs, 
their Ijtarrh and headx were shoved, and they adopted a dose cap.'* ThcTC 
were certain ebsses^ however—such as herdsmen, lx>atmciL fishermen, bird- 
catchet^—whuve life and h\}on in tlic iiurduy areas wetc scarcely cotuphbk 
with deanltne^s. Htese '"iiianhmL'n/" who wmtr CT^ide dotlriug* ncvcf skived 
then hc^ds.and ei'cn wore beards and mustaches^ were ret^nded as "pariahs'' 
Iw tlioscmorc fas orahly sdlualcd.^®* 

11 le prcvnkticc of games of dianci;:, guessing and dbinarion among priiui^ 
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ti\*c peoples liiis been uoted.^^ Among Egyptians, ^iiies siinOur in nature jjid 
puq>0£e bad grtiit popularity, Jind tlieir ofigin mjy he cxplaii^cd m tbe sainc 
\VA}\ Dice, mona^ *Wd and evcf^/' draughts, and the "'game of the vase” were 
evidently popular triough to gain a place in llic scenes depicted bj' artists m 
andent Tnonunients. A game something like the Greek koWabrnnoj ^tis also 
pbyed. At Bcmdilasan hgiues are diown seatedt holding their closed hands 
over the bc^ck of a third* who kneels with liis face near the ground, and is sup 
posed to guess the combined number of diccp stones^ or shelb hdd in their 
I lands Mdugala, a game of modem Egyptians, is siq>poseii to have been 
denved froin their ancicntaijcestors.'^^' Dice are believed to Imve been anciently 
in vogue, being resorted tu. according to mythical lore, as a means of deteniiin' 
ing the outcome of unecduin CTcnte. In tlie game of mont, in the Italian 
game, tiiu players simultaneously thrust out a hand wliilc one of them guesses 
the total number of fingers extended, Tiie maiuiei of playing the "game of 
the v“ise'^ is obscure, despite an cxcdleut Fepresentation of it in tlie ttmib of 
Rastas, A "snake-g^mc^" w-as played, m which little figures of lions and dogs^ 
and also small varicolored halls, were moved, in soujc uiiknossTi manner^ ovet 
a board or table marked with the coiled design of a suake. Four stiiiill bilb and 
nine v-asL^sliaped stones, found h\ Petrie^ liave been regarded as evidajce of a 
game of skittles. Remnants of spinning tops have also been discovcrtdJ^'' 

Dancing Dancing played an Importint nJlc In primitive socie¬ 
ties. In tally Eg)-[iliaii civilmtion its place continued to he piomincnt and of 
great significance. Certain impoibint ellangcs appear to hast! come about. Iioiv- 
cver^ when society became settled and considerably stratified. WTicrciis primi¬ 
tive peoples all danced, in historic Egypt duucing seems to liav^ been consid¬ 
ered improper for the upper class, and rvas “not customaiy” among tliciu 
'‘either in public or private assemblies'"; ou tile other liand, indulgence m dmr- 
ing W’ss general, perliaps almost iiiu^^nal, amotig the common jicople.*'* E\xn 
in the nineteenth ccnhin. Line noticed that “Egy ptian ladies” were '\xty sel¬ 
dom ittsttuctcd either m music or dancuig . . but took great delight in the- 
pcrfurmance of prufcssioiiah*^- 11 ic trasons against partici]>aUon in dancing 
by the upper class, it appcifs^ were that it w-as mcomptiblc woth thdt proper 
dignit)’H Being ckvatcrl bIk?%x the masses by their wealth and social staticu. 
tiiey left tlic dance to Lite mote primitive, rude, uncultured pc^iants arid 
artisans. Tlic fact dial pictorkl remains soinctimes depict kings dancing, b no* 
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(Cuurlo^, lllc iJL’ltujitJitiiUi 3iiluicuiJi Ait, \ci* YmlsJ 


oul i>/ luniioiiv uii!i tlie vjtnv srjtix!. To iiartidptt 111 ctitniutivul diiiicjug of 
A rcligiiHU Llwracta wai not inctniipatjbk wiHi rojiil dignity, cipcciaJl} smuc 
king and pnc^t might he one and the same petYOtu Kjiig Seniti duiiced, hut it 
tvas It dcvntiunat daitcc: shnibrly. King darteed a god for the 

pnrp()\c of giving cunifort and sttcnglh to the deity*** 

Bnt if diitKing (.x:twd In lie vuMumary ntnuiig the: n])(x;i eJasscs, sonic of the 
purposes of dancing could tu; ^'cd by knang others dance fot tJicm, Fiinc- 
liunal vpedalizulion of dosses in fiigyptkin society has been noted: and jirofcs* 
sioiiiiliAitkiu ul tbnetng is a marked chamclcristic of tliut soeicty. Hie nch, 
p^mciful, cdiiratnl, digniltcd folk could afTnrd the Uivury of eritcituincTS to 
antiLse ihcni* Ptnvisioii of inmtoaiisand dancers at private houses a favorite 
incjiis of entotaiiung. ^tipplying sneh services hccimc a great hiuincss* Under 
the iwtionagc of tile court and otiicts vi'hn were well tu do, dmeing trocamc 
a highly dcs'duped art Indeed, t'-gypt has been Kdled the muthcr “of all 
civiliacd doucing/' Danters ranie to ancient Konic from the cities of the Nile.** 
The gods, as well as men, c<mld luj pleased Ixiltw, served better, by tlie perfect 
tlancc of profcjAional sen ants. Tlie rich paid for lliis,service to the gods, intich 
a> men uiid women of wealth in other Micietics purchase the wnice uf profes¬ 
sional prcicbun and pnests to ivtmliip ttic god% in theu behalf. 
Prnfes^mnatbed danetng is thn.s an olIts^dndirlg ftaiiiire of Cigyptian emliza- 

W I liiniljlv - Tfjliiiil ftp. f , Km r>cT OjjfeifJiix 
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tioti. Both men and womccfc cnteted the busiiic^, Profe& 5 :ioiLil scnice of d^Jicefi 
fell geiici^H)' Iclo X\vQ cLjv^: i i) tdtgioEisi and {::) scciibr riatoiuf, 

and indecorous, according to tlie occasion and tlic appetite of those wfio paid 
lof it, Rdigif^oifi dances cinjiliaskeJ dow j>ostttitjig and studied, artistic miwc- 
meutp joined with an 3cctnti|uriimetit of hjiiid-cbpping and vcksiI and nistru- 
mental music. Secular dancing nuide uspe of rapidr even vieleiit, movements, 
embody ui,^ fcails of acrottktic pro wets,. Lliougli upparenlly not attempthig auj- 
thing like tighhvin; imeiug. Profane dMiiiceSp ckpkted on ancient NJiiih^ ihtjw 
that Llie Kgjptuins were higlily skilled, developed the piroTidtc, and practiced 
tJic gland baitefnent or high kiek.**^ Setubi danoc^ were often accom|xinicd liy 
mild! ril?aldiy. Wilkinson llniits dial llie were confined to die jn^ 

ftriciT of pcrfomiers, at die houses uf the Unvci ordens^^; bnt considenng 
the iciidency of wealthy pnoph to develop a taste for the spic%v at tlic same 
time that thdi abilih- to provide llic tncajis for its gratification iutraises, die 
inference b open to ^onie dotiU. Ilie duniLier of eontmeh made l>etw’ci!n 
professional cnterhiiJitTs and thtrir pi runs is well known, at least for bter 
Egyptian historv'. i^rternisb. of Pliibdclpliia, asLs hidura^ 3 c^istmct dancer,, 
to perform at a festi^iil for siir days, beginning on a specified dale. "Tlic castanel.^ 
are believed to rcprcKnt infiltmtion of Creek influence in the Hellenistic age, 
though an Mgyptmn cbppcr bad been in u^se cvcei in the oirlicst bmes hi eon- 
ncctio!! with dancer wholly Egyptian in character, fsitlora is to pHnide one 
other dancer, and Ihw are to reedwf diirh-six dracUmaii a day. Four arhrJws 
of barley and tw-eiity-foni loaves of bixiid w^ill be supplied them; tlicir jewds 
and equipment will l?e guaidcd carefully; and two donkeys will lie pnividod 
fijr trJJi5p(.irbtinn to the festival and back agaiii.^ 

Slaves were traincrl as dancerbi lor scA-icc at the comt aiid in bmilics; but 
free Egvptiims also often ttinied tu dancing, tnriiig themselves for the enter¬ 
tainment of those who w'Uuld emplr>y Ihtni un vTiriaiu festal occasiom. In the 
temples female singers and dancers seised tiie godi; for w hose sm ice they w ere 
trained and by which they lived- The pmpitiiibun of nature: spirits, which 
priiiiitivei practiced in the forest, T131I fiiUcu into ^^aJized hands, and had 
liecii removed to Hie temples, where the gods and thdr servitors dw died. Edii- 
rat Kin of all kinds in Egypt wti* ctf 3 highly vnociiioml or professional natures 
iTiid since dancing liad liettnne 4 jimfession, uluise devotees competol for a 
livdihrsod^ dii^pciiAed at the hands cif tlic upper ebss, otie wtjuld expect to find 
a isj’Htemiitic training, in schtmis m thmugh .apprenticeship to masiers and mis 
tresses of the art, by which the most capblc conlii develop ihc Lughesl skill 
pussiblo and bins gain bie greatest tvtvaid. rictorial ranains about the begin 

tt, 
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iiing of the Ne^- linjpire appear to xeprc^Jit ii soit of dancing soliool. Dancing 
^nii music are inevitably cIcFsdy asw^ted. Trainijig for Hiit(>pl3yiti| by 
jpprendccdiip to a master h attested b>' a contTn^ctp dated 13 k 

said to have been taught, at least to some, in the arttiy; and a sort of war dance 
played lame part in the life af military' folk, V\"ilkinson found "'no instance 
of the . . * diuict of atmed men,*' cxccpti pcrlui>Sp some fignrev at Beni-Hasau, 
"lumping with arms lu their hands." that may ha%'e been "intended as an allu¬ 
sion to this exorcise of I he soldier. . . Lotovu, Uoweverp speaks of Egjp^ 
triin war dances vnth nioie assumnee, and distiuguisfies betwccui a dance hj^ 
Ncgio troops and another hy Lybbii soldiers. ITie dance of the Negro soldiers 
h " a wild mixture of uixUscLplined movemuitts""; but the Lybiani keep time by 
bftiting cim cd piccd trf wood logctlier and are '"pcifomiing j dance, whiclt is 
probably a iqjresenration cf a dueL . . ^ 

Dances, rcligioixv and probne, were perfoniicd singly, bj' pairs, and in com¬ 
panies, and lij' both sexes^ mote particiikirly tlicy have been classihed as putcly 
movemcntul, amnastic, imitative, inilituy'p dramatic, lyrical, grotesque, 
furierah religions, the pair dance, and the group dmcc.^“' Dancing was accom¬ 
panied bj' such prioiUive mtisic as clapping and by vocal and iustnuiicntal 
rhytlims. Sutli instrimients ai tlic castaimb, himbouiinc; drum, qinbals, cylin¬ 
drical maces, harp, pipe^, Ivtc, and the guitar, w^ere employed. Among the finds 
at Abydos. iu tombs uf the Twelfth Dynasty' (fourlli uuUcnnium accord¬ 
ing to Petrie's chronology h a limestone figure oF a female acrobat perform¬ 
ing a "funerat)- dance/' tlie kheteht. "She bends her body bacbiiuds till it 
forms a liow^ her hands rest on the ground bcijind her, and licr head and long 
hair hang down till they' touch the ground.'' On the south w'al] of Beni' 
Sksan one sco four mate cbnoers and four men keeping time, followed by' six 
female dancers w'lth four girls beating time/^^ GcnctHilly^ it scemSp women 
played a more im(>nrtaut nik in dancing than did men. At Memphis faurtcat 
women arc fcptcsentcd in the "song of tlic ladies of the hartm^; in another 
scene there are fifteen female dancerif. Women dancers are geneially depicted 
in long traospaTcnt tobes, rc^'calmg the entire figure, belted occasionally at the 
w- 4 isl. Some perfonnen appear to Have duiccd nuked, mdcss, pctchancc^ the 
faint lines uwl to denote fhdf dtnpctics tmve been effaced by time, Wilkinson 
docs not believe that the Egyptians were so depraved as to liave had naked 
dancing'girb in the presence of nieii, or that Uidr ptioits would have allow'cd 
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it: but Birdi, who icxm^d W'ilkinson's cxcclltfit voliuitcs, sdds fab own condu- 
sioi) tlyit it b ccttdin ... tbtj' iKUnctiTncs danced lukcd. as theit succcssofs, 
the Atinvfas, do, . , TTie dance wjs soractimcB entploycd to tc]J a con- 
Linuous ston^*, but tin's true of prirate pctformances rather than public, 
'file baUct. Bircli says. 11^5 not tlcselopcd by the Egj^tufus. though their fig. 
ures and postures suggest the recent ballet, 

't he earliest evidence, drawn front the Egj'ptiaus themsehes and from the 
comiiicnls upon them by their visitors in undent days, beiis witness to the 
prevalence of dancing among the common folk of die Nile. It b quite cr'ident 
lliat the reserve in respect to dancing among the upper classes wns not opera- 
til c among the commoners. Speaking of the multitude who came to Canobus 
for the public festivals, Strabo says that they indulged in “singing and danc¬ 
ing, without ncstrainr^ and, indeed, "with the utmost licentiousness;* As 
to their '’’solemn assemblies,” Herodotus says, the Egyptiuiu did not Lrnit 
tJtcmscIves lo rji>e, but had sevienil in tfic year, 'fo thtnn there came grest 
cnm'ds of men and women (sometimes as uujuy as 700.000), “sailing all to¬ 
gether, wt nimibcrs in each bwit. inany of the women with castanets, which 
tliey strike, while some of the men pipe during the whole tune of the voy¬ 
age,” At various stopping places, some danced, wfutc others sang and 
clapped their tuiuds. It itos at these festii-dls and upon other sitnibr occasions, 
wiiLii tJiccouimoii folk came togetlicr, that tlie ' extrasugant buffoojiciv. danc- 
Ing in a ludicrous maiuier. standing on tIiCir heads.” and similar stuots, referred 
to by Wilkinson and otliers, generally toot pl,icc.""* I’hc cantiniituicc of the 
ancient piactiees of dancing, the diiuikctiness, buffoonerv, and injuKiiulity asso 
crated with it, is described by Lme. wJio behei'CS it proliblc that “the modem 
Chawdzee arc descended from the class of female dancers who amused the 
Egj'ptians in the times of tlic early Pharaohi,” Sometiiing of ancient fiinet- 
ary’ dancing may luive suniiT<I also, 'Hie movements of people after a funeral at 
a mndem cemetery, rcportctl by Mace, may be omied over from Uic dances 
of the priestesses of 

Notwithstanding an turtiaoiditiarj- citciisivciicss. thoroughness, and special- 
i/ation, Egyptian echicarion remained cssetiHally centered in present practi¬ 
cality. Elen mathematics and oificr brandies of their higher Icuniiitg, whidi 
■Aristotle timuglit the priests pursued for the sate of rmth itself, seems to r« 
rallict closely associated with pracEeaT concerns, from wriich escape it rare. 
On the physical side, too, practioJ, professioiuil goals of die soldier, dancer, 
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wxestlcr, acrobat, and buJlfiBliter aic evidently of bi^iert importance, thCFiigh 
many ^Koplc played in numeroiU ^nys for sheer cnjoynnmt. Of the idea that 
physical and intcUcchtal exerdses should be hamnmiously foined to produce a 
harnionv of wu1 and body, the %THia«.s do not scran to have taken cog¬ 
nizance! Diodonis.*''“ contrasting ligyptkni jind Greet ptactice in respect tw 
combining mldlKlual and physical education, says tliat as for "i^tcstling and 
music,” Egyptians were not ificSined to approve of them at all. Wrestling, they 
held, would give only a tentpuraTy vigor, not robust healthy and music uYniild 
be useless, ci'cn liaimhiU tending toward effeminacy. 

•w Bk-1. Si. 
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THE LAND BETWEEN THE RIVERS 


SOCIAL DEVELOFMENT AT B,ABlXON MiH KlNEVElI 



licn Layaid bcgiti liLs travels axid icseardies in Mcsopobimin ( 


V V its ancictit people, Jlteir life, iwupatious. aiclutecture. art. and cducsi- 
tion utre so liUle kiimvti tirat he could scaicdy tnraginc what lie hidden 
by the "stem stiapelcss mound' —tlie sole sisibie luniiuinerit to the resUess 
striving of a cisiUzalioii long since dead. *‘Tlic nitiie lie conjcctiires,’* says 
Xjiyafd, "the more suguc the results appear. The K?cnc atound is worthy of the 
rum he is contemplating: desohlion meets desolation: a feeling of au c succeeds 
to wonder; for Ihere is iiolhjug to reheve the niin± to lead to Iiopc, m to tell 
of what has gone liy. . . ' Since then research luis succeeded research; hy 

thoiiglitful, courageous Inhor^ Stniier, Akkad, Batnion, and d^ssyiia have been 
made to pass like a pageant Jreforc our es'cs. 

Civilization bet worn Uie Tigris and Euphrates paralleled that of Egypt, 
luving dev eloped agricultvtfc and city life to a marti^ erstent by .{ooo to 
bjc. To some extent the two cultures were interdependent^ Barley and wlieat, 
considered tndtgcnout to Babylonia, found llidr way to Egypt in neolithic 
times. A njarbed devchjpmtnt Irad taken place long before writing and the 
keeping of Tccords began. 'Hie earliest insciptions levul an intricate social 
and political scene: agricuJtun: is the iruitn occupation: inIgiUftm canals licne 
to distrihulc w-aiw; people are living in settled amimunitics; there arc cities 
and slates, under the rule of gods and kings; arts are developed; the priests 
have temples, w'hicti arc llic pennanent habitations of the gods.* WTiat mil¬ 
lennia passed between the emergence from savagery and the tarly Sumerian 
cities built on artihciiii mounds, no one can say. The Sumerians were once 
dcnicsl a teal existeiicc bv srinie; and Uic Sumerian language was considercd 

’ .yflinffi and fti li f. 
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merely a special tongue nf the ptiestiiood- Tcnlay Hic Suiticriatu are cominonly 
leguidcd as the brenmtim of Bain Ionian civiliaaliow; hut tliiit there were 
oUjcts who occupied Low er Mesopotamia before them is held to be no longer 
open to "serious doubt." Sitnilaiilits between Siuiuaiaii and Chmese ehuoictcrs 
suggest a common origin.* Tlie art woil: from the tomb gf Quecu Sliouliad 
(^co or ^500 B.c.i eompnsing Dumcroos symbolic represen Eat ions of music 
and dancing, and elaborate game boards, paw us, and dice, uToo^it w itli shell, 
lapis kotuU, and silver, suggests a dnliaitioii already old * ‘f 'o die Sumerian cul- 
Hire were added Semitic and Kassite cleinents; hut the time of such fusion U 
tomcwliat iiiicertaiii * Tlic wars of Semite and Sumerian reachedi a himing 
point, how ever, when Sargem cennjiietcd the Sunicriaiis iin bj;:-, accord¬ 
ing to Meissner's chionolog)-), nbsorbed their suiiertor culture, and otrmded 
his swwy from tlic Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, The next tliousand years 
saw a rcQiiirltjble development of civiliimtion in the land between Hie rivers, 
which icitehed a high point in the days of hkmmnrabi. Lung wars with the 
Kasrites. liowcvcr, svcrc shortly to put an end to the supremacy of Babylon, 
Aixmt 1750 Hc:. Kassite conquerors seized ilw; throne of Babylon for a time. 
After iioo nr:, the center of power shifted noithwanl to jVwur and Nines’ch. 
In 5^9 B.c. Babylon and Nhneveh both oimc under tlie joke of Cvtus. 

As to the origin id Batwloinan culture, ihc ancients gaie a ready aiiswct. 
[gnomnt of fact, they wm*ea tale of curly Ouos; the origin uf gods; tin? struggle 
of eieation; the establisinucnt of order, the first king of fkilnlon, ,M6tus; and 
so oil down to Ltieii conicnipciEatj civilK.itioii. Hiat their turning from hunt* 
ing and hading to a settled life of agiieiiltiiiul and industrial ctiiptO}mn.itts wu$ 
iniiiienccd profoundly by the eiii-iruniiicnt in which they found thaiiselves, 
seems txTtain. There, between the nvers. wws plenty of water, plenty of pasture, 
and a rich, alluvial s*?il which would grow crops in great abimdanec. t leiodotns 
observed the rich cliamctcr of the soil and related fabnlous stories nbont file 
size of barley and wheat, and the magnificent annua] yield of grain,^ What 
llcmdotus recorded was tlie result of labor throughout long centuries, which 
rescued the soil from the fiocxliiig waters. Hie river w.ni at unce a source uf 
wealth and a powerful tnauy. 'l o tiiakc it scrviccuide, nne tnuvl liecotiie irn'gJr 
tor and engineer, and. at the same time, im expert agneultunJist; to make it 
carry iHcrciiatidiw, tint; must betotue adept in biutdiiig Ixiali and ojiemting 
them. Ilif areuLii bocili, biiili uf willows and coveted w ith skins, which ear¬ 
ned cargoes down to Bat^'lon, and the dniikcy on board which brought the 
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skins hack itp the river wJicn the cur^n har) been untoaded, strike tnodetn folk 
as emdeand inefficient. Ncvcrtlidess, (Ley served tlidr purposes the trade of 
Bafn lon increased, not only within her honjers hut with distant parts." Thus, 
if Egjpt was die “gift of the Nile,’* Babylon was siinibrly the product of die 
Tigris and the EiiplTratcs. and the inliabitaiih: property called urtc the “life of 
the land” .niti the other the "bestow'cr of blessing^.'* 

Food products, indigenous and introduced from ontstde. flanrishcd in greal 
abundance. Besides those named Uierc were ehickpeas. lentils, cut umbers, 
eggplant, onions, beans, pumpkins, vetches, rice, melons, fl^ dates, the sine, 
apples, almonds, walnuts, apricots, and pistachio. Fish, animals, and birds of 
many kinds were also used for the table, \Vitd life of the air itieliidcd the 
pelican, heron, crane, stork, comiotaiii, sea gull, duck, swan, wild goose, 
ostrich, hustard, partridge, quail, tlirnsh, blackbird, ortobn, ptgeori. turtledove, 
eagle, 3iid luwk. Reptiles—mostly not harmful—the lion, dcpliant, ^cllc, urus, 
Jeopard, Ijiix, wildcat, hyena, porcupine. tKai'Or, ibex deer, pniither, onager, 
and wild boat provided cxdtrnient in the chase and, in some instances, .1 sup¬ 
plement to the larder. 'Ibe dog, ass, ox ioot>and sheep, and bter the lioise and 
camel, were doiiiBUcated.'’' 

'rite Babylonians were not so nelily endowed with building materials as the 
Assyrians and the Egyptians. Neither metal nor stone was to be luid in their 
valJeyt and to get them ftoiu nentUem Mcsopotainia, the nvigjiboring tuotin- 
rains, or frotn Egyjit, required great toil I ttiilict, too, wris not plentiful, hut 
there were cypress, plane tree, tamarisk, and acacinj and cedar was brought 
from Lclxiiion, Because of kick of stone, the Babydoniam turned to the soil 
and Iwcame makers of hrick, wJudj they Uikcd in the ^im and Immed in 
kilns. .Mmost inevitably ma$sivim(^s was a comment cliatjctcnstic of their pub¬ 
lic Imitdings—a monotony rdiewed somewhar Iw cohiring. panels, towers, and 
gateways, Piovitling foiiiniitions for such huge stnictuies was not easy, but it 
was accomplished geutmlly Iw erecting great niuimtU, which imparted an even 
more ponderous appearance to the pabccs of kings and the temples of the 
gods.^** 

The govern m cuts of Babyloni!! and Assraiu wefc moiurchies. Tlie kings—the 
adopted sons of Bel Merodach, the gcxl of the city, according to priestly repie- 
sciitation—were priests iis ivell as kings, In .\5syTta, Biougli government and 
religion were by no meatis wpirate, and Assnr was the god-city, the king was 
head of a railitaty htucaiiciacy rather than a priestly one. Tn Babylonia as in 
I’.gipt there were many cities, and tacli had its goci and its kmg. "One d(y, 
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one god. out: bfd" the mle.** As a cih gru^ in power and weilth, lb 
sv^iiv Wiis cxtcDdcd ovet the weaker. '111 as nabjioii bcciuie supreme amang 
thedtics around it, her gpd king took captive \hc uf tlie coriqueicd, prov¬ 
ing. as it ^^T;re, the snipcriorit) of Bel Merocbieli. At kngih, howem, the god- 
kuigs f>f Ikilnloii were forced to bow to tlic kings of Asjiiir Mid Nitie^eh, s^iiose 
cliief arts were of war, raUici thiin agriculture, iiicluslnr, and ttjnimcrcc: and 
in thcsixtJi centiiTV Ba;. all wxae bmiight under the sway of Cyrus- In tile dole- 
fvil phruic of ihe prophet *A * . Babj Ion is taken, Bel b put to shame, Muro- 
cLich isdbuiaved . , . lor out of the iiortli ihcre cometh up a nation against 
her, u hidi shall make her land dcwibte, and iioin; ah.ill dwell ilicidn.'* 

In Babylonia and Assyria thoe a nobilih^ a Icudal aristocracy, nicofeti- 
cally the land uus the gods*; actually I here were the sovciagii^s domain^ the 
source of hb ivealllip and another realm coustitulcd of fieb held bj- uoblc 
bmiii i::^ who foirght for and othtTwiu* sensed I he ting, Wiili the grow tit of com*- 
incrce a mcrdiant class arose at Babjltm, whichj with tlie priesbecame nmre 
iiiQuential tlun tlie feudal nobility. Iti AssvTia. a mdtinry and civil Inucauciatjv 
whose officials were named hy the king, uliiniatdy superseded tlic decadent 
feudal mrlcr.^ Hesidca priests, soldiefs* oicithuritf^, and an iticitsising class of 
piofcssioriail folk i such as scribes and nftisfs \, there w cic jx^sanbp Jitissiiis, and 
staves at tiiC haui of the soceiiI pyiamid. 

Skives W'crc rnnncioiis and of three sutnc were attached to the soil; 

othen were held h pms^tc and yriH nthcr:^ were temple slaves who 

tillciJ the landi fui the priests, La1?oi being hard and the climate eiicn'aring^ 
sJam wcjfi- on! quickly, but were rtoidily replaced, fen the supply was faiTlv 
tegubi, Slavrs w'eic m> iniich pnqjcrtyt aniritcd like enw's^ sold, and resold at 
the vnsh of the iria^icr, but theywcic gcncially aUuwcd to many and rear club 
dren. T’u make them more profitable, a master might havt: them taught a trade, 
a him ness, or even the piofcssjan of serfbe. In vnme aises, ibi'cs uore appat' 
ciiti} ahle to buy iiitir fimbiii* again, tliey rocrived it ,i% .1 gilt from kind 
masters who wished to rewind faithful sendee. In Assyrta slaves were more 
coiiimniilv capuvts of war* were treated more severdv than 111 Hobvlmi. Saj-cc 
lielievxs, and gcneiilty brought better priccs,^^ 

In fheury^ the sod iiclniiged to the godv^ Lmt the hands of the gods were 
fitiff and emdd not wield hoc and mattock or guide the pi™. For this th%y 
relied on ordinary' men. 11 ic difficulb'es of farmings jii lUc vicinity of the 
caprkmiiA m'cir;. arc jjcj! easily iinaglnpLl bj* tKoiC who pcrfonii its tofl under 
eaiiicf cnnditiiinv. Struhi^ descnfied the tnccsunit Ubor nf bnihlhig duiiii, clcjn- 
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iiig c-jHdk, aji(} c}pc[img and clo&iiig tlum at piopt:r scasojii, so ai to proiniic 
.suScjcticyand .ivoid dcfidfiicy of water at alt tiiiiti:.’'' Tlicn catoc tee ming and 
liarv'CMt. Smee wiiiters weru mild, the pcasnnt cannot have been idle even then. 



I'HTO-lNr, IS AhtULvr n.vrtvios 

I'Caiirteyj ‘the ^tllxllul, Unn^ruh nl rciimylvdiud, ThiladtlpliH | 


l ook for «jil ciihiitc were crude, the liatn Iflneois and Ass^tous hiHing devotttl 
more thought to the pcrfccttcm of ilic wta Juid'i tmplemaits than to those of 
the Jaimer. The dunn.v plow was only a brger tiot. 1o whose lengthened handle 
men were )<jlicd, l^espite poet tiwls, however, the fcnowlEtlgc of agritulhia^ 
» said to have been cscclitait; " trertises on it luvc been discovered in temple 
lihraiicsj and the rnetliodi of the Bab\ Ionium were rii turn tnnsmttted to 
(*fcccc, Ambu, and Irak. Scenes that Itas'C cotnc down to us portray the 
pcaanls' life as a tnittiire of liboi and plaintive mebnehoty. Thus llic plod* 
ding plunIlian of Babylon follows tlie uKen bomet 
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My kiiccs UTC marching. 

My feet m" mt resting; 

Tjkuig uo tlieught, 

Drive me liorne^^* 

1ltc chief <>cvi4p;itioib of the As^^yriuiUi judging from Tnotiiifnenbl in^ip^ 
iiorrs, were fighting. Jiunting, construction work, and boating. Bab) Ion, on the 
other hand, thuugli her crvilmticm was originally diiefi) agrieiiltiindp de* 
vdoped a diverse commerebl and indiistriiil life whtm: hi me cniied lo the 
etvihsced world. Among skilled emftsinen une 6iids tlie wcs^vlt, dyer, fuller, 
tunticT, cobbler; smiLbs woikiiig gold, silver, copper^ and iron: the fruUer. cit' 
penter, jotnei, ^tDncx:utter« tlie poredain-uuker* jKillet^ brsckniakcr* Vintner; 
the can er of artistic gems; and the maimfactnrer of cinde tools. In this domes- 
tie indujtrj tiie master rruidc and sold bis goods, utilizing tlic sendee of slaves, 
jpprcutices, and his own eliilditn whum be trained.** 

The life fjf the city workers was little casiiLT ttuii ibat of the coiintryTticn. 
Maspero has depicted the "progfes^ivc impoverishment'" of the ''small tiadcs- 
niatr* and "'free woikimn” who bocame mvolved in debt hum which tlicy 
could escape only '"by strenuous effoib and inccsaaist Libor/' '"Life/* lie says^, 
"wus not so pleasant in Chddae^i as in Egypt/' for the rccordi* re^^eal people 
greedy of gain, exacting, litigious, and almost exclusively absorbed by inatctial 
eoiiurnnr ^ Oiily on some festal oecasiaii. siieb ins the opening of j 
temple or the ictum of a victorious king» wttc they allowed rcb^ition from 
arduotis^ nioiioEonous toil. 

I'lie position of women clumgcd asniidcrably Babylonian sockt)' nn- 
tured; it sorted als4i according tn liie socio-ecoimniie Ic^cl of the family, Gen* 
crali/jition is tlius difficult, as may be seen horn view^ expressed vurions 
authorities.^^ Tlic Code of Ihimmurabi defined tlie riglib and obligations of 
wFinaen •a% W'cll as others in vodetji in a tcrtutrkibly thoronglt fashinu.^ On the 
whole, their position was an elev'ated and pl^^^nt one^ but pfostihitiori and 
eoncnbjnagt were practiced, and intimate relations iLKrtwccn masters and maid- 
sen-antv were cammon. llie rites of \^cjun. which shocked i lerrNloltL'i and 
wliii'ii Sayctr attributed to the "itivcntitm of the Creeks/* are fmjted w'ilh 
fairer rcaliun hy fa5^^Qw^^ 

Tlic fiiniily wm?. appsjcntly hcoded in early by the matUer, lafn the 
op. dt,. p a- 

Mft£3ncT; lutd Awyncfi, i. t 

2ft lip, isL^ pp. 

MciiJiiEi: cip. du 1. ^f5i If; Jaiticm: cjf ciu pp 27 = L iSi titiB - Ssitti 

op cir, pp. f , zq ff.* 41 1^,. 13^; Maipcni- op ciL. pp. 

^ Liarper: "Jlic CoiJff of tizniniiErjhL is^—6-^, tf plssmi. 
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husband gamed patriarchal s\vai\ but it utis not ahsoJulc. He performed te* 
ligious ceremonies fcir the family and directed most business matters, though 
women could form partnerships, buy and sell, lend and borrow', N'htniige was 
Impossible without the fadtei's signature; he gave his diiugtitcr a dowTy pro¬ 
portionate to lier rank, and demanded a price from her husband. In a mar¬ 
riage of er)ualv, the husband swvrc not to take a second wife while tlie firet 
lived, ff the oatlt were broken, the wife was released and received damages. 
Such property' as a woman possi^sed at marrbge, whether ^ined In' gift or 
tUrougli htisiuesA, was tetaincxi Ijy' her in case of separatiori, \^’'omcn of the 
poorer sort were free from certain rcsttictions which hampered the wealthy 
and notile; tlicy did iiol face the intrigues of tlie liaremr and niiions could lx: 
made and unniiide more easily where wxaldi and position wxie not at stake. 
I'hc lot of the lower class, however, waj one of continuous labor, pcrliaps not 
unlike tJiat of lo\ver<]a&s xvomefi of that land to-dav.^* Hducation, of course, 
apart from appienticeship to toil, was not for the poor. 

Heligiom developments in the Tigris-Euphiatcs valley woe in some respects 
similar to tliosc ill Tlic gods were tiuiiierous, had various characters, 

performed a wide range of functions, and were at first of local origin and 
liabitation. Ninth, patron god of Nippur, later ovx'r^hadmvcd by liidil. was a 
sun-god wlio watched over hars'csts; but he was also a warrior, a god of llie 
chase, a just tndge, and a hudet of diseases. Eitlil was dtiuflv a god of little, 
who ruled the iicUht world and gave neigie powers to men. Ea, god of Etidu, 
was a deity of light, goodness, and wisdom, who arts and science to meu, 
led them iiitri llic iiiditstries of dviliacd life, henket the sick, and revived the 
dead, hhtut was goddess of fertility, both in the vTcgetable and llie aiiimal king¬ 
dom.™ 

Cods were niinictous: so were the priests. Ev'cn one god might liavc many 
servants. In early days llie ruler and the priest were one: but, by Z450 aa;- a 
inediator-}niest bad come lictwecn the ruler and the god. 'flic number of 
priests and their >peeialisition increased apcc witfi the wealth of the temples. 
.\Tiiong the "thirty classes of priests" were the '‘esHrewer,” ‘'diviner,” “singer," 
"unointBr," ''musician," and *‘vnakc eliaimcr.”' Though not strk-tly a caste, 
the priests wtu: set ajxtrt by' learning, winch gavx them great authority' in the 
.state-™ 

As striving cities grew, tlie weaker were conndidated under the stranger. lu 
sitniiar fashion the conRiets of contending deities were harmonized, and the 
heavenly domain took on a mcfrc orderly appeatancc. Ninib liceame son of 
Enlil; and Mctodadi, when nahyioti had bctoiue the chief cily^ Ixxame god 

Loyim): op, en,. 1, jbof, 

^Sayte; «p, cit-. p, 3; [.Tilnra-: ap. nf., pp. 45j 3 . 
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of gods. 'ITie priests fasliioiicti a stort’ of ctcalicm und evolurinn frojn cktos; of 
the creative po^wr of Mciodach, son »jf Ea, anti his gift of dis'ine blood which, 
mised with clay, ctiablwl tneti and licwhi to livcq of the coqjiiig of Oiniics, ihc 
first being possessed of reason, who gave ttitn agriiultttrc, letttts. law, sdciiti:. 
art, cities, and temples: and of pumshnieiit by a fitxid fnira which only one 
human piir escaped. Tlie versions we have of these esents, nystillricd, per* 
hapj, by the seventh cenUin' nx., liave been developing for many hundreds of 
years,‘Hie psahti of a poet'priest, attributed to the third millentdiiih, is full of 
fervid faith in a siq^rtnic god; 

In heavcii who is iiipiaiic? 'Htou alone, lUi^u art suprcuicl 

On earth, who is snpreinc? nmn alone, thou art snpiemct 

Centuries later a prayer, altriliutcd to Ncbnchadnezzai, appeals to Him '“that 
art trorn everlasting, lord of all that exists,** ^ Presumably few were able, how¬ 
ever. to substitute one for the many, 

s uK MAL ED UC.Vt it»N h'omial cd neat ton became tall i c r u idesprod 
in the coiiisc of many centuries of dcvehipiueiit and Tiniged fttmi elementary 
ixzidnig, wtititig,aiid religion to advanced studies in b\v, nici:lidnc,andasttolog}i'. 
In gcncml, edneatiou wasthepierogatiwof die upjrcr classes—those who could 
pay for it; llit’ic is no evidence of free public schools. Contract tablets shoiv, 
however, that slaves ivcre sometimes taught to tdd and write, to cnlemcc theii 
value. Savee dtw also the ease of a ' son of an 'irrigiitor.' one of Utc poorest 
and low'Cbt membcis of the commimityv" wlm copied a part of the 'Tipic of 
the Creation." In .Assyria, cducjlioti was more strictly Umited to the upper 
eUsscs tlian iti Uabytoiiia. At best education could proUibly lie ohbuicd by 
those who had most need of it, and who were wihlng and able to sacrifice time 
and money for it. 'lho.^e whn carried on Intsiucss either liad some knowledge 
of reading, writing, and counting, or they employed a senbe to perfonn these 
services for tlinu. "Girls also sliatwl in the education given to their hrotlicrs." 
Near the RatnIonian colony of Ksnis "Jlicic ivaj even a salt of ladies' col¬ 
lege."^ 

Schools tjiiglit by priests .iiid scribes were numerous but not large. They 
were prutxitily cominniily cliHcly associated witli libraiies; in any ease school 
tablets luve been found itierc. Individual itutTnvtitm, oral repetition, and copy* 
mg of models were proliably chameteristic methods of teaching, Sayce thinks 
ehildtai wtiTc well raiight, judging from the "rcmaikablv good spelling'* found 
ill letters. Ctrlaiidy, pupils weic encouraged to be diligent: a toinbook motto 


^ Miupna : ji. 

I'jtrfy G^gtiiphy cf ^Vsia Minor/' ^our. n^/lcnn: SUidicL 
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iConitny, Tlti! t.r»iVk'tHl> \tiiicliiin. OnivcnLty I’ciinsylvtiiiii, I'itilmlcfpity) 

Ikti "lie i\lni vvmiltl intd in tJic mtIiwI of tlit miKt rise like fhc 

tljiMti " Clijsc applic^iticiii ti^ the daj- tablets must Irave been a sore trial. Phv 
may have relieved the strain to some cslcnt, but yonlli were probably more 
often persuaded l<i apply tliemselvcs by other tuury. tested means. 

luliLCLitioii prepared >with for the w^rk of scribes, who might be cnpvists. 
authors, secictanes. lawTcrs, lihranans, tcaclicrs. public clerks, officials, in fact, 
luctubcrs of .my pmfessiou wliieli dcuuiidcd skill in writing, llie niunbcr and 
'i/,c of libraries .show the pres'jdctieL- of litcmiy arts. A libmry of about a-nx) b.c, 
discin'cred at TcHo, roiitaincil \z,ooo books; that of Nintseh conlaiticd m;mv 
thoiiSHiids. .Ml large cities of Bahrloii liad lilirarics; possibly many of the siiulEcr 
ones as well . Uw, pnldk and privale lutteis. piililk and prirate keitl documents, 
liistory, cliroiiologs. tncdiLUic, aitmlogr-. gcognipliv. gninmiir, phtlsilogy. 
mnrlifiratics. natiiril Instory. tbcology', '-iciaicc" of sign’s and purteiit-s, and 
.some Tighter subjects found a place in them.^ 

'llic libniria wetf com in only homed m temples, and n-crc tinder the care of 
the inflnentiaf priests, whocidtis^atcd the} uglier brand let of learning. f>irNloriis 

=>- \Wt(cT up vir . <1. i^iJ>pwd fjp or p|> ^4iJ,_ uj., ui. ,,p 
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says that these sneiL-nt CtiaJdacam held about Ihc s^unc pbcc as priests in 
Egypt, filled all ''diA'inc offices/' and six!tit their titfie m the shindy of philpci^ 
ophVp asbtjlogjv and divination. As for the education of their children, they 
passed on leafniug bam faUier to son. Being Ihm brought up from my chJd- 
Itoodp anti taught every thing frctly hy their prents. the Chaldaean priests be¬ 
came most famous for then Icarnmgr^ Besides the diildren of the priestly 
familtcs, other ptrsom, foreign ss. udl :js native, seem to liavc studied under 
them, "riie sdiooli* uf priests perhups as nimseioiis as the temples 
sclvcs. Among the more significant mte Etech and Borsippa, to which Strabo 
refCTS.'^^ 

Detaih of tlic process of higher education arc little ktowu, but the products 
of the Uhor of the priestly class illuminate an extensive scene of intelleetuaS 
adv-aiiccnkcnt. Treatises on diseases and their remedies existed in the third 
niillcniiium ojc. I'lic liiuminafjoi] of Bch a ocjllcetion of scventy-tivo boois, 
hiought together a vast store of ‘'sctcjitific'" lore. Rammuiabr^ Code, tjie 
Babylonjan Chroniclcp the Gi7gamesh Epic, the Creation Epic> and various 
treatises on gr^mitirEr, rmthermatics. plulology* geography, engineering, and mr- 
vcying arc the most notable proofs of the v^Lricty, raiigCr and depth of Babylon- 
imi leaiiiing.^ 

ijiFORviAi lusircAnoN or wore amj fi.ay From the foregoing 
it U evident Unit life in Bahylonia and Asserb was of an eminently pnietieal 
riahirc. Even fotmal litcran and scientific tdiication was largely a prepanirion 
for one's notation in life. Diodonis* description of education in the foinih' of 
the prJest niggcit^ an apprcoticcslrip. Appycntictisiiip applies, tiowcv'cr, mcfre 
ptccbcly to the traiiring for tasks of the lower oideT of ivorkch and the informal 
discipline in arms ausi feats of physical prosi'ess recjuircd of the army, Appren- 
ticci»jiip of arti'ians v.'as rcgiib^cd hv the Code of 1 latiiniurabi^ which provided 
tliat *1f ^n artisfin take n %oii for adoption piml te.icli him lus liirndicnift^ one 
mav not bring ebitn for him": but ''if he do nut tc-jch Iriiu hri liaudictaftp tliat 
adopted sun may return lus fathers liuusc/" ^ an adopted sou must 
be I rained to the craft and Imvc an equal op|xjrttinity with uatmal sous. Tlic 
impurtaiicr of the pinvitikin ts eJeai when tme cnnsiidcn Hint the Folknvm of 
ciK'li cKXiipaliuii nuidc iipu M;prt of guild or family and that the emit Itself ss'as 
hiokctl aji ticrcxtitaiA. "Evers* ssnarkmau/* Mospcio, ^'Eatiirhl his own 
trade tu his childrcit, mH tlic^ it% thdr turn would iustnicl thetr.s; faniiUes 

^ niodwai. II. icf. 

ttk Avf, I, 6; laUu^M Ofi. dt- pp. f.i Rsw-luiiptir op. rii., in, tz /t- 
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which had an hcreditaT}’ pTofc^iun, or from generation to genemtion had 
gathered bands of worlmien about them, fomnal thcuisch-cs into miotis guilds, 
or, to tlii; custumaT)’ term, into tribeJn governed hy diitfv and foUovdng 
specified customs. A vvorkaiim beJonged to the tn\m of tin: weavers^ or of the 
blncksmilliS, or of the com’merchants, and the dcscriptiou of an individual 
Mould not have been considered m sufficiently exact, if the designation of his 
tribe were not inserted after his name in addition to bis paternal affiliatfoiu*" ** 
The women of lower-class faiiiilics who bore the burden of aU houselioTd labor, 
must have trained tJicir daughters by an infoniial apprenticediip to the physical 
tasks thej' wxte: to ptrfortn, even as masten Etaitied boys in their shops. 

Staves were also apprenticed to trades, pcrliaps to another slave wlio was 
skiiied. Penal tie; were provided for failing to iiistniL't the appteniioc accciding 
to legal recpnicniciits. llic teacher received no Fee for his work, but had the 
benefit of tile appccntice’s labor. Contracts for apprentices, in hi ter Babylonian 
history, have been rmivcrcd whicti deal with the training of bakers^ fullers^ 
stonctnlttrs, and wcavi^is. The time involved in sitdi tiaining saried in tlicse 
instances from fifteen months for the baker to six years for the fuller, but 
these do not constitute generaL fixed temu of service iu such trades.’^ 

War was the chief buiiiiicvs of the Assyrians; it w^as promiiiciit in the 
earliest history' of Suniec, Akkad, and Babylon.^ In a sense all wai^ were re¬ 
ligious. or so they were rt^rded hy those who made tiiciu W^s it not bj' 
favor of tJic gods that vietorj' w-as won? Did not a victory nf the ruler extend 
the swwy of the gods of his dtyf And ivhniild not the gods be repaid for tlicir 
assistance by gifts of spoils to tlic temples? V\'hetlier wars ivltc fought for tlie 
service of (he god or of maiiimon, the fad n:4nains that militajy cti!iL|ucvts 
rather than intdiectual contributions marked the rise of As^^an power; and 
when her greutness. thus forcefully bmJt up> uhiiuatety destros'cd, little 
else rcmiiincd. Sudi culture as Assytia liad wAt largely Iwrrow'td, Pride of race 
kept her ruling class from uniting with those they cmuiucred; the vanquished 
were held together hy foice rather Uian by cultivation of a common mind and 
cultuRL It is therefore not snrpnsLrtg that when Xenophon passed the site of 
juight)' Nineveh, hundred yciirs oftcf her fciU^ he found nutliing to tell 
liim of her former greatness. C^^ndspeed has well remarked that ‘'w isely to gov¬ 
ern a pcaccfuJ empire had not yet come to statid ainaiig tJjc glories of nion- 
ardis/' Insleadj il was geiicially dicir purpo^^e ''to strike tenor into the heart of 
tile oppobici and to wTim lire intending rebel erf Iris 
The sculptured remains of Assyria which have been EecovctcC and from 
Maspero: op. df,* pp. 751 ff 

*^|0bn*: opr cjf.. fni. fSi Wcstcrounti' '"'Appmitirt: Cnnlocti mtX ihc App^tiec Ss't 
Eirtrl in RoninJl uypii'" CtiSS Phihi},. IX ^04 f. 
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u'tjich most T{:li:ibi{: cvidcnct* of tlic ot^anucation and Gquipjnent of tUt armv 
is to be ^med. bear wilams to llie suptcuie sttcss placwi upon milihity itiii; 
but their ston- of the pcnccful arts is brief indeed. 'Hie army was origiriully 
made up of native peasants; but tinder the fkieoiid flmpirc there sstis a sbinding 
amiy, partly cotnposed of mcrecnarics. 'llic strcngtli of tliis iiiilitaty force luy 
chiefly in liorseniai and diatiotetts (the king and others of high rank being 
thus equippedand the infiintrs'. who were of the lower classes.^’’ [''roiii a brief 
review of the equipment of these classes one tnay infer wliat physical skills 
were necessary fur the profession of amis. 

Foot soldiers used small straight swords, (lasers* spears, "rounded bows 
about four fed in length," dings, asics, maecs of bron/e or iron, and diidds 
and hetincts, acconling as they were swordsmen, speunruai, areheo, slingera, or 
pioneers. Archers seem to have been coiisidcrud an cxecedingly imporbint part 
of the infantry at all liinesj but (.tic types of archers and ihcir equipment varied 
considerably from time to time. Strabo ^ speaks of the Covsacans and 
Eljinaeaiis, warlike muiintainccTs, who went "all Bghtcis." Indeed, the moim' 
tainous aicas were a "nursery of soldiers.'" and the greatest [latt of them w'cre 
archers. Tlius H w-oiild appear Hut the groat .Assyriatt army simply perfected 
the use of one of the favorite weapons of primitive mountain folk and made 
it an effective agent of its conquests. 

-'kssyriau archers were well equipped and highly traiiicd, 'ilicy arc repre- 
sented as figliting singh and in p.iin, one holding a shield mid sword, while the 
otlicr, protected froin the eneiiiy, iiscd his Unv and arrows. Archers were 
divided into two main classes. ligJit and heavy. ‘Hii- light archers had no hel¬ 
met, weio naked to Ihc waist, and wen; shod lighth or not at all. '('hey netther 
ciniert shields nor had allendaiits to carry them. Tliat these inen were sireedy 
and highly skilled iri the use of their weapons is the impiessioii conveyed by 
nuiQcrous itlustratiom which diow them shtwthig, kneeling and ituuding, and 
often hulding two extin arrowy in the right liaiid .it the same time that the 
string is tcing drawn to send a third. 1 Icavy archers, of wlioiii there were two 
ty^. were generally well clothed mid prolected Iw' coats ot mail and helmets, 
and U'trf avsisteri (w one ur two attendants witli shields, s|)cin. and swortk, 
(lie n line sun ply am led heavy ate hers generally k-nett while shooting, but those 
mOie heavily armed always stood. 

tijjcaniieii vuncd in respect to tlicir tqiiipiiient from liijie to time, but they 
geiictaJly wure a liiriic. helmet, low IxwrU or santlalt, and were armed with a 
jpeai—four to six feet long, ami iveighted occasionafly at one end to perfect its 
balance—iind a citculjr shield, made of wicker, vvliicli war stiengtlienctl in tJie 
center by a wooden or iiictal plaque. 

JirTL-c: nihvJam^tirf ;siiJ p. iBi; flawimwii 4 >tP. cjf,., 41;^, 
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In addition to tliese vt figittcri SL'nmdicrib made use of sliiigers* 

armed with A piimittvc sling, mude of a piKc nf iculhEx, tn wluctt hvo string? 
were albched, Slingers may have been mtmdLieed in mutation nf Kg\pt; but 
the /teyrian ?Iingo^ \%cre heavily clad and woie a coat nf quiI, \^licieas Ihosc 
of Eg^'pl and cbc%\hete vietc lightly dressed and sccni tw have pbyed only an 
unimportant role. Vrom the time of Sargon there ate references lo haggitge 
Itoops and eiigiftecas. Tlie lallct were c^juipjxd uitlj ases and other construe- 
tion tools witii which to prcirare miids for otlicr units of the army* Artiiant 
to niabe and repair weapons weie likewise an important ttiippcrt of the army. 
Last, but not Icrjsst signifiesnU were tlie soothsayers w;lio accompanied the 
troops to cojxodt the otHcus and IcII of the prospeetive outaime of any under¬ 
taking. 

Tfie king ami his higiicst ranking men fought in chariots., being assisted by 
die chariot driver who handled the reins and bj an altendiiit who protected 
the hghkT from the tuefsilcs of the enemy, w hile he Lumched arrows from hts 
bow against tlicui. People of less importmce uxire ciftcn assisted only by a 
driver. As early as the third millennium bx:,. kings went to iv-ar in chariots 
drawn by^ oiiagerSp or perhaps by Imr^. says MaTipcro. Just w-heri horses wete 
brst used m the Land between llic Rivenv h unknowTi. 'riicy arc not mentioned 
in t!ie Cude of [Taniwurabi. though thej' w^cte then known to some csJtent. In 
the centuries following, fchdr use for mil it a r\' and otlit-r purposes of able lic¬ 
ence wndKipTcarL and dncumcrits $how their imiKirtation For rhe royal 
stables.*^ tlading amved at a city's wuTIs and begun the siege, eIic king and 
odier diaiiolcofs might tlsMiiouiit and fire their arrows ftom the ground^ still 
prrJtcclcd bj sliickl-ffcirers. In such an utbek ^lie Ivesieging foret^s made ii.se also 
of fire, the Ixjttcring tam. blunt sjKsirs with winch to undemiinc tlie ramprts. 
and scaling iadderi. In siege uutbre lUc bter kuigs uf :\siyria were much 
superior to the Greeks to tJie tiiiic of Philip. Making use nf nuns, imd temers 
which enabled the iKmaiicn tn rtsjeh the height of die hittkincnts, ^\ssvrian 
waiiiois were able to take wsllcti citics.^^ 

On open, level ground diarinri were iiscfuh in hilly, mnglu and partly 
wooded country, howevin:^ they were an aicurnbrance and could not be relied 
oil 40 much, though their use ui such terrain is sometimes shown. This Icsscm 
waslcartrcd, doubtle?s4. by hard cxpcnciicc in fighting iheir Tnouiiiaincci neigh¬ 
bors, such as the Knrds^ and ArmenbnsH Cnnscqiicnfly, the cavalry’ came to be 
an jtaportant part of the -\ssyriEin amnv ^md was sornctiincs equal In mimbcr 
tu pnc-tentli of the infantry „ The me of Utc aititcd furecs is not known walli 

*^Mcis3iicr; Op. dt-. li ^ R^wlinjoii; op. cit-, i, ^8-40; La^i^rd: op. dt^ ^41^7. 
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Hindi esactncss. Suiiiu iigurti aic rather fanbasUc. Laiiud says that lIoloftiTncs 
had 1 ;,ooo archtTi moan ted «ii hotscs; other lea ders liad an cvoii krEcr piopor- 
tiou of circlin'. Niruw is said to ha^x had 1 . 700,020 iiifantrs', zio,ooo cavalrv, 
and 10,600 chajiwts, Tlic I'ast number of prisoncfS lejiuitcd laltcn by l igiath- 
pitesei { 6 o,;oc 't and Sar|yii tioS.ooo) wtiuld, of courH;, Uave required 
cuormnus forces. 'Hie huisemen, at first, had hut little special equipment,, and 
used only boil's and arrows; but when camliy ivas fully developed, they were 
well equipixjd with saddles, swords, spears, ihicld,s, leathern breeches, long 
leather boots to piotect the legs, and, at the time of ScntiiJcherib, toab of mail. 
Tlic ting is never shown hchting on horseback, but a wamor is often seen 
leading nn extra lioriic, probably for his nwjesty in case the lattei’s eiianot 
shonkl be damagnl orhb liones kilkd.'^ 

Hunting was at once a means of leplcnislnng the food supply, the sport of 
tings, and a p 1 i 4 . 4 C of niiliUiy training. Husbandmen must liave hunted those 
wnld aniinaJs which were a menace to them, and used some of them for food, 
rishing was protsibly not a pastime among early Chuldacans, hut a means of 
gettutg a living, TjsIj was an important article of diet, anti ihcrt: was no priestly 
ban upon it us there was in Egipt, Jlie existence of sacred fishponds, fishing 
insijectors, mid Uic fact that efforts were made tn protect fishing rights in 
ancient Sumer and .\kkid, all [xuiit to the importance of fislihig. In the days 
nf I tammufjbi, fisUrag w'ja a cjrefnily regulated and proteded biisiuess. Con' 
Imcts for fishing rights in the time nf Daritu tl liavc Ikxii dlscovcied.*' How 
extensively Assymms fisliod it is impossible to say, but some illustnitiDns show 
Ihem fishing from the UttUc, from a raft, and also while floating upon an 
inflated stm or iittnsnk. A rod was not used, apputently, but line. huol!. and 
net were common, risJiemicn are usually icpreictited as poorly dressed, and 
vve may infer lhat Lhcv wcic toll: wliu were working to eke out a too meager 
food supply uml were not fishing just for tliv tun of it. 

As a sport -itid as heroic exercise tn keep men fit in time of peace, fiuijting 
w'iis the ileiiglit of Kings, nobles. Jind wealthy men, Otlicis probably hunted, 
hnt Il*s> ilLiii Ihofic of gieat cstrte. One of tlic scenes poitraytxl on tiie royal 
harp, found in the tomb of Queen Sfmiiliad, seems to draw its iitspiEition ftotu 
heniic tales of Cilganiesh. the nnglity hunter.*" In destroying fcmcicrra and 
destructive beasts, the king wns thunght to sersi; Ins people and his god. much 
as he was i.itd to Serve them by slaying Ihtii cmemies in iKittie. f'or tlm rtasoti 
the spoils of the chase wtac dedicated to Ninth, and lilxitions to him were 
pourctl out "over the dead bodies of hons Hiid wild bulb," ’Flic greatest kings 

C3f>. pt,. K LlJ'ajd: 0]? ClT, Tl, KiTWlmTCm: op', Cll.- 1- 4;:^’-^; 
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were rcaiowiiccf foi fiiititiiig, no less tlinii fur wax: XimTwl wm ii "iriigiUy Kiititer 
befun^ the Loid"; 'riglytlipilcvcr ]1U!tlt^J clq>}tmitN an the cJinhiir mid proudly 
ysserted he hud kitted neirty a thoiKuitl lions; Ninus of Njiicveli vvas noted 
for lui sliugliler of lions aud leopmds, and A^,!lltrrJ:l^i^p.ll “as a Uuiitei and 
warrior . . was iiiitiring and tevisticts." Hie iioii. tiger, antelope, boar, bear, 

sbg. Jure, wild goat, gazelle, and aiiager were among tlie favoicd objects of 
tilt- dijse. rho ristricli aiiij otber birtk wore also taken, lltc animali were 
pimued not only in tlie open field but also in spcxrial hunting paradises pro¬ 
vided tor itjj'u! cujfmiiciu. As among tire Ptntians, the Asssuran youth wenj: 
brougJit up to hunt at Lin cady age* Still in the use of tlic buw, the favorite 
weapon, must Jia™ spproadied pcrfecfiuii. for it is wid tlor liarc. and par¬ 
tridges were bimight down while on the run and in fliglit.^ 

M nil til 1^ the wild (iriager was one of the most difficnit nf sports, because of 
its speed* but it was brought down bj- anows and aUu by a lUKised rope or lasso, 
thrown so as to wrap aroinid its iiccL or k-gs. When thus taken, it could be 
famed .ttul put to use; in early ilj\p it was harnessed ro cliariots and used in 
hunting 4 jnl ui w.rr. Pni.vuiiig the lion, king of the aiiiinalK, was tratnrally the 
iuost bvored spiirt of rojalty when pisice liimg heavy on their hnrids, Muiitiug 
gazelles, haro. and other small antmals and birds was generally rlioughi ud- 
wDitby vt the king, but he is often represented as prcseiil while otUm of high 
degree ainusetl llicmBclvcs at such s[M)rt. Fur lion jiuJ bull-luintirig the king's 
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chariot was prepaicd; tlic liing himwdf was accoutered as for war, belnf assisted 
by 4 driver and grooms for his horses; he ‘^vas supported also by swordsmen^ 
shicid-^bcarcis. and other attendants who kept liim supplied with arrows* Fiirl 
lie attached trom tire cliaiiut sviUr the bOM', and varied this with spear and 
shield, sometimes fioni tJu- ground, if perchance the bea-st was only wuimded 
and turned to attack its pursuer, Tlie number of animals slain in a roj-aJ liuut 
was often great or at least the artists, sculptors, and other kce|jci^ of the record 
Tepre:seiiled (he lakeniagnificeutly. One reJief shows eighteen. When game was 
brought to the hunting park and tnmed loose for the sportsmen, the dcstniC' 
tion was apt to be nine 1 1 greater, since armed soldieis svere drawn up around 
tlic park so tliat none (night escape. 

Apart fiuiti ilic pltysical exercise of labor and an early apprenticeship thereto^ 
little can he said on the score td pliysical training and sports among the lowest 
elements of die populutiun. Some of tlicrii doubtless lutned to play sslien 
op|(ort unity offered; luiL opportunities for rccicatlun were relatively rare. Public 
and prisutc celebrations, of course, ijtoi ided more or less sporadic opportubities 
for rmisie and daiicmg; catching birds, iathing, and e\'cn hunting of lions and 
other Larger game as well as smaller animals, iire aid to have been ' nol only for 
princes" but "for everyone a smitcc of the greatest pleasure," For those wlui 
fought m the armies there was a physicd dLscipILue appropriate to that biaiicli 
of service which thej.' filled. J'lie chief sapplcmcnt to such physical prepant- 
tion for thdr vucatioii u-as the chase. 

Physical and mental education for the upper class ,scems to liavc assumed 
a more svstcmatic diaTnclci, lliat Lorscmansliip and the use of the Imw ftiimcd 
a piomiticnt p;irt of training, there is no reason to doubt, fast what else was 
indiided h largely a nutter of spccubtion.'] riming in physical exercises w'cnt 
hamt in hand with some instruction of an intellect id clianicter, at least in the 
ca!w.- of tliast who were boni to tulc, Assiulunipil is said to Iiavt^ learned 
"to shoot with l«iw and to pKictisc other txtdily ererebws" as a regular part of 
liir erlucatian, Sayce believed it was ‘ prohabte that simitar exercises were also 
ciLstomarj in ftlbyloiiia," Precisely what these "other boJils exercises" in* 
eluded is not liiicmtu .\ contest in wtcitJing or liosiiig. accompanied by mu. 
siciuiiv, is thought some to be repnesenied in an ancient relief—tlmugli U 
may be a game «f iimra rather tfiaii a physical conlcst. Ollict reliefs show 
youth practicing iHSiv-sliooting at a target.'" 

Ill a society which had learned the use of horses, their feeding, training, and 
managUiiicnt became a necessary p;irt of education for those: who wotild em¬ 
ploy them m w'ar and m hunting. The work and tTiiiiiiiTg of licirscmcn and 
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diariotecrs is an obscuic sub)ect; til! rcccnily j> wns e^-cai more tn, A fitiuJ light 
is sJicd, however, bi four of the ten tJiousind ffagments of cuncLffimi tablets, 
pertiiiniiig to the Haiti Iviiigdaiti whence dme the movenient against Babylon 
wliich oserthtew the First Djuastj i Samsuditana, 1956-1(^26 exJ arid ulti¬ 
mately established Kassitc puwet. Flatiii| from about llit fourteenth ctmtitiy' 
B.c, tliesc fragnictits were recovered (1(505-1907) kil(3iiieteT3 cast of 
at the vilLige of Bogliajt-Koi, TJiougli no complete picture rderting 
to cliaiiolecis can he gained from the tablets of Kikkuli fiotu Mithmni, tliej 
appear to fonn parts (jf a pattL-rn of daily rimtiiic, imolvitig chiefly tfie harness¬ 
ing of liQisesi driving them at a (rot and at a g:a1lop over certain specified dis- 
tiiiccs: unhamcssiiig, quieting, rubbing down, and stabling them; plaiting their 
tails and takiiig theiii into the river for a lutlu and feetUng them gtain and hin 
or fodder. Directions rebtive to driving t]je horses at a trot for a certain dis¬ 
tance and then at a gallop for a tiiiutcd space, imply LFjiuiiig ratlicr tkitj it cem- 
tesL 'Fhougli compctitioris arc not nieiitioiicd, thctc aru references to the 
lasaunit, hy w hich I'otrei midtrstinds a simple stadium, 01 al in shape, 500 to 
j6o meters long, and surroundod bj' a barner or fence of (c’oodcn pickets.'** 
To meet the diffi tail ties presented liy v^ulcrctnijscs, warriors Imd to be Inrined 
to handle Cftidt hcKiii, in which cluiririts might be trairspoiTcdi they nuust also 
know Iimv to swim, Swimnnng seems to have been a practiuil necessity for 
many. 'Iliuic may have been swintmiug for plcusiiTc ,ts well, tftough a modem 
scholar lUid tmidcr has said llwt iu iiftcen years lie did luii see any .VssvTiaiis 
fwimming for pleararc. but always on business of sf»mc kind. Certain artisKc 
tcrnains sliow wattinis swamining across slrcMms, An iuseriptioii of the t^nlv 
ninth century B,c. spvaks iif soldim fleeing—swimming [ike fish through the 
w-jlcr to safeh. 'I he figures are fully dad, and are frequently sliown witli 
shields, spcjfs. ,ind other equipment, Wamois are most eommunty repre¬ 
sented as using itifluled skins (miissrikv) sucii as arc still employed in Meso- 
pohimia. Tliis, it ,i:pjx;ans, was by no lueans csisy. espetblly if the swiiniTicr liad 
to keep the skin in^ted ns lie went, keeping the npertiue in his niuutti. Crave 
doubt is expressed hy some as to wlietliLi a swirrmier really did iiave to blow 
into llic ijiussuk while in transit. ^kTictlicr lie did or not. a stndeiil of 

the tiislory of swtniiin'wg has deebted that sTvimming on a mnssuk is u sign 
of skill, not of die lack of it, id use a niussut "skilliully so as to fish or swim, 
it requires to be k'urut when a child.” 11 lu stroke was probably "hand-over- 
lund,” allLrmting wilb the striike of the legi.^ 

Apart from elcansmg gained incidentally in swimming. Babylonians piac- 

«I’<rtTW "Die lonUiiftcii tuiJ Sneai^kn iki Jarii lleiihn," ZeiUhrtn dcr PeufKifeo 
Ccic/JkcTia^r, lxx \ t , 
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ticcd cctcntaniAl xiathitig. ai licrodptus reports, Ruios of baths iii Assiir {c. 
13^ aiul at SciidscliiTti in nortbctn Siiia in the palace of Assrhaddon 
(6S1-6M 11.C.) iias’ualso been disc'overcd.^' 



QurEN SiiototAi/s II.SKn 

(Cmuteif, Hie Unii«r»iit' MtraHin, Uiihtnj^r tif Tinniwhanp. PkilndcIptiH) 

It » coininrTnly Siisl that Oiihyloniam and AsiVTian* n-cre mote fully cn* 
grossed in practicnl btisiiiess, and Ihal pleasures occupied less place among 
tlictii Ulan among l^pttam. nmiigh there fs doubtless some trath in this gen- 
ctalixuHon, it is prohahlr best rtot to emphasize the view too much. Recent 
soitrces reveal 9 fuller life to-eby itian could be seen a gemaatitm ago. The pie- 
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luce imy \:k n it ire complete ttMiuiHriw. Mveii as iiifonii^tidn isluudi [t 

15 ev ident that the peoples behveeii the livcrii held in some mesisiirc to a phi¬ 
losophy of plcuure^ wiiich they commonly ii^socijtct] with music iiiid dnneing. 
Vq leap and sring if! to cxptcia oiic'5 joy m Ufe. '"Danct and p!uy, night and tky' 
epitomizes a philosophy of pleasuTC. HambH note^l that cj^hihition dancing is 
generally iiidicatht! of tlic decoy of the anginal eoitinuiml significance of lUe 
dance. In Rahylnnia and Assyria dancing and music appear to have been com- 
nimily associated with Tcligion and feasting- litit it is also linked \vit1i coinmon- 
pfacc activiKcs. In ven* eiily times mtvsic and dancing were favorite ihcmcs of 
artists: on Queen Slioubad^s Isaip, aniriial figures are uM:d to syrubfilize them. 
The donkc}' sits at tlic harp; ttie bear dances, and the jackal pla \5 the sishnim. 
Below them a %Mid gout with tin; sistrLun and n nuin scorpion *^symtic>lLze the 
spirit of die duDce." ®* Music, vocal and instnimcnbil, n-as a concomitant af 
a I most ocutpation of life: a tdief shows a sluplierd making mnsic, wink 

animals draw near arrmnd him; music lightens Ihc labor of the reaper arid the 
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bnck Rtaltfer; tile riiythni of druin^ and liCttimpanks the WTestling or 

boxing (or nioia?) miiitch; and thu king's tiiuinpliiil return and the wdiy inarch 
of pnjoneis are nurked bj- appTtipmtc music. The Hcbieir's complained hC' 
cause tJlcii ciptots tiXjuircd of tliem a song. Disease demons and dcstJi were 
dni'jrted by long. 'Hie gods v^ctc ithtalicd and cliecrcd: "Moiniug and eve¬ 
ning, tile ntusidatjs delight the heart of the gods,” "A tune when the old sing 
and the raung make iiimicr says Mcisaici. was held to be '‘especially happy 
and blessed of tlic gods." "Babylonian hymns anti prayers were dc.sigticd chiefly 
for miisial aecoinpaniment and weie dimified atcording to the instrument 
with which they wercaceoinpanit.'d." Of musical instruments there were many: 
tambourines, haips, cymbals, pipes, guitar!, drums, Utcs, nithcis, dulcimers, and 
a variety of tiimipLis. ,Vtai aud women liccaiiic mtuictaiisuud sen'cd in I he tem¬ 
ples and at court, liiiyxe beliesed liiey formed a special guild or class, but was in 
doubt whether they should be consideted as a prufession.^ llicrc seems to be 
little rta&oit to doubt their professional status. Music is more often represented 
in tile remains thun is dancing, which is commonly associated with rciigioiis 
cCTcmumcs. In a procession, noted by Rawlinsou,'^ the leaders lift their feet as 
i» a stow> rliytliiiiic dance while thi^sc fallowing in the train clap their hands in 
time. To-duy nntc frihal folk, heirs of a once pioiid dsilizatiou, dance tbc 
Debkc and the sword danct river Uic iiiuuiids that cover it, 

fWlM m 1Ci jantS-^LTM 

Beyond the Arahiaii descit stood the city of Ur, "a Semitic center * on the 
margin of the Babytoiium pbm. Some two hundred years before the time of 
Tlammiirab), lire family <jf 1 crab is believed to [ei\-c ^«ic up mit of Ur nOTth- 
uunl to 11 Ilian, in one of those periodic migrations wlikit ific clmmctcristic 
of nomadic, pastoral folk. In the course of lime Abiitiarn and his followers 
came toShcchcm and Bcer-liiiLii-roL where ibev pictured tlieir £ocks, moving 
back: and forth wu the nitige of liUb/Iliis movniiciil out of Ur of Chaldaea 
was p;»rt of u larger inigratjun to the we»l, which ullimatcly broii^il some of 
the Semitic folk into I'.gvpt, iibcmt i6^objc.“ Tlicie, for a lime, ihc tsruelitcs 
pursued ihcit paslom! callings, somewhat as they kid done in Avia, hut iK- 
ciuiied wmt, iif Ihe rivili^atiuii of llic Egypriaiw. llic sitnibrilies betwxcn 
Pnivcrbr and 7 he TKithing of .Vnicntiphis suggest an mdehtedness of one to 
the other, or that both drew bom a cmnnioii souicc.**^ Liter llicy were put to 
MSaytc- «tid iAj JJp^ up. cif_, j, 35; i[f. 
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forced labor ” by Rariieics u vho “knew not |osepii/' From this bondage they 
escaped, under the Icudcrship of Moses, about tsso s c., into the latid of 
Caitaan. Here, after nearly s cenhin under tlie Judges (tijc-io^o the 
people became discontented and denialided "a king to fudge us like all tlic 
mtioni." U'jlJi varying fdrtuuw llic kingship continued to Hie beginning of 
the Babylonian tapHv it>v 586 b.c. A tiiafor eabmity uus the division of tl)C 
kingdom (953 into fiidah, ivliose seit was at Jerasakm, and Israel, whose 
chief city was Sanwtia, nie btter, often refeircd to as die ' lost ten tribes.’' 
vciK swept away bj' the AwjTiins f”** a;c.) and eaitied into Media. [utLili 
font lotted to be the center of Jew’isfi cultnie, although beginning with die 
Baity Ionian captivity it. too, became hir several hundred yeirs a subject people: 
under Babylon, 58^538 bjC.; under Pei?ia, 538-335 b.c.; and under Greece, 
Egypt, and Syria. 352-175 b c. From 17; to 63 bjc., having revolted against 
Hcllenizatioii at the liaiids of Antiochus iv. King of Syria, home rule was en¬ 
joyed under the Miictabtti. riiiitUy, lUlcmal dissension afiorded an oppor¬ 
tunity for Koinan intervcntiou, wluch resnltcd in the loss of Jewish independ¬ 
ence and a continued deciine until p a.d., when jemsaiem wns taken, the 
temple demolished, and the people scattcfcd. 

Economic life of tlie early 1 tebrews was exceedingly simple; being semi- 
nomadic, they were dependent on bountiful pasturage and supplies of 
drinking wsiter. \VliQe they' were at Slicdiem and elsewhere to the south, 
before they entered Egypt, they moved back and fortli along the ridge of 
hihs many times in the course of a few genciatinns, 'tliLTC is no indica¬ 
tion tlut tliev' had fixed locations mid pcnnaiicnt houses; presumably 
they lived in ten Is. pctluips similar to tliose otenpied by Bedouins of the 
region to<lay. Tbeic was, ap{«urcntly, no pcisoiial owncnfiip of Lmd. Flocks 
of sheep anti gouts and herds of cattle constituted their chief wealth, but they 
wrte acquainted with gold and silver. Arrived in Egypt llicxe took place some 
mixture with Egyptian stock. Certain customs «f the Egyptians were adopted 
also, which had ati itilliience upon later culture, as is to be observed in the 
temple at Jcnisilcm and the robes of the liigh priest; despite new elements, 
however, the imprint of Bal^'lnniaii culture on the lichrew mind wus not 
(iblitcuited. At first their occujwtmns were presumably the same or similar to 
those they had kiiowTi earlier; at Icugfli. however, they' were put to forced labor, 
making brick and cnnstnictjiig defenses for I He i'igyptiatis.®'’ Once oitl nf Egypt, 
their life was marked hv a gnjw'ing tendeiiey toward hsbitutirm in walled cities 
and tougricultufal pmsuits. mixc'd, of course, with sponidic waifaie. Feriti says 
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vt this pcntx! tliut "while hithuito not ignorant of Seld labor, theji’ became 
now agiittJtuTijtA wilb settled abodes, houses, lands, vinesards, and oliw 
jardi." 

^\'^^men appear to have {Kcnprcd an iiiiisurtant place in early Hebrew society, 
Descent was traced to Lbem, as is to be seen m Ibe case of Satab, Rebckati, 
Leali, and Diuali; and Delainih and Miriam ranked as prophetesses and judges, 
to whom tile people of Israel cime for judgment.Later, tlie jia triarchy! sj's- 
tern prevailed, and w'Omaii's position bccunic otic of dependency. Polvgamy 
was rccogiiiaed as legaJ;^- but was practiced only by tliose who could iiSord it. 
1 hough plurality of wives vwis approved of, adultery was condemned by law. 
As among many other people, girls were less desired tlian boys. "Well to bim 
whose children are hois^ w'Oe to him whose cbiJdteu are girls," says the Talmud. 

'1 hough W'ouicu becmiic less impoitaut in public afiuiis in later times, their 
place in the household was highly rc^rded. No Oriental folk ^ive more 
Uiouglit to renting children in muiality than did the Hebrews; and of moral 
traiuiTig, for daughters cspeciiilly, the mutlmr was the pinnaiY agent. As 
domestic economist tlie wife wtls imjiortaTit also, for upon her wise manage' 
tticiit the wTtfnrc of the family depended. Such is the picture of the "wtirthy 
wmiiair' in the Pfoicrbs, who ''secketb wool and Baa," "warketb willingly with 
her hands," “bringeth food from afar," "gir cth food to her household," "con* 
S'ldcrctlk a field and Imycth it," and "'plantcdi a vineyard." Stic is good-natured 
and lull of wisdom, the ideal Immramker, "wlto iHOokctli well to the w-jys of 
b« household, and cateiU nut llic bread of idleness." ** 

The Tcligioiis thoiight of tlie Mebrews reflects an evolution sinutai to tliat 
of IhibyliiiiLms. llmdus, and uUicr Onoital peopleis, though a monotheistic 
tciidenC}' apiicaied cirly in tiidr history and was ultimately carried to a purer 
form.'^ In the begimiing, hnwes'er, when they wandered about seeking better 
pastures for their ducks, many religious conceptions of the Hebrews closely 
resembled those of oliitr nuture peoples, herd^nicrt and primitive agricultur 
bis; even at the time of iheir escape fiom Egypt old Imbits of thinking con- 
tinnvtl, svliicb coiiHictcd with tlic coneqjlion of one supreme Cod, Tlie 
iiQiiudie bcinites, like oilier taTly [)eo]}lcs, tLid a profound belief in spirits, good 
and evil, which could hriiig all tilings to yKUS. nuke man and beast finrtful, or 
destroy them utterly. Hence uruve a vast anriy of tnagic practices, trased on 
belief in tlie potency of certain numbers, objects, ;i»d names, wiliieh were 
destined to liavc a long life.** Man, being weak and irifciiur, sought to discuvci 
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tlic strong and supetiot that lie nnght svoislup it and live. Rcligiuii svtls an 
(aiiincntl)' pnu^tica] matter. Man negotiated with tlie mvtstbU' power lor niS' 
term! goods, and piomisetl pajment if Uis teqticsl aiu:ccede<L Jacob vowed that 
"if God will be with me. and wiH beep me in tlm viaj’ tlut J go, and ivill gi™ 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put on , . ** tJicn shall Jdjos'oh ‘'be my Clod *; 
and "this stone, wIitcH 1 have set up for a pilhr, siuill be God's Iiuiinc: and of 
all that thou slialt give me I will snmly give the tenth itnto fhee/' Totcmic 
beliefs survived in Hebrew religious litcntuie. Unclean animals Iiark back to 
tJic time wlien animals were closely as.s<KiJlt;d ssitli gods f>r were gods them¬ 
selves.** Sayce savs, apropos of totems, tliat linid was of the serpent totcrii, 
and some sclioldts hold that tlic ■ brazil serpent found bj llc^ckiiih in the 
Solomonic temple was the syjubol of it." '•* Hie wofsliip at sloius, Ijetliehi, on 
wdiich a Hbahon of oil liad been poured; the ssicrificing in high places; tlie holi- 
of blood '’•—all point to a pnniitive age of man, 

Opposed to these primitive Uto and pncficcs, there is a strong note of 
moiiotlieisiu and a sharp protest on the part of the prophets a rcligiotJ 

of blood and sacrifices. For them, at least, pmnilive powers were absorbed by 
Vahweli, a great god, txsides wlicro then; is no oibct. To liim these Hebrew 
leaders vowed undivided allegiance, nie ptopliel Mkali dixkicd eternal loy¬ 
alty on liclialf of the people: "For all people will wwlk every one in die name 
of his own Cod, and we will walk in the uaiiic of the lord out God forever 
and ever." At times, the vision of the proplivU bct.Hiie wnrhhwide: rnil only 
Hebrews but other nations were to bem- duivn to Yahwch, Gyms b wmtnis- 
sioned "to subdue nations before him": Yahwch has sworn by himself "that 
unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue slrall swear"; Babylon and Oial- 
daca with Bel and liis idols, the oppris-sors of fiidali. ate tn Ire bowed down; and 
die diugbters of Babs’Ion and Chaldaca are to "sit in tiie dust." ■*' 

mr; F.nuciiT]OK or' ua'E Tlic informal echusition of lift ivas all 
the Hebrews knew before the Balwlouian rstplivity. save after the monarcliy 
had been esbihlisfied. when some formal invtmctinn by private tcaehcis may 
have been given in the Litgcr towns, '[bis iiifontial cducatton at tlic hands of 
fathers and mothers was pirlly uiiJnil and religious, being liased upn sneli 
customs, religious and secular, as time .md tiaditioti had approved, and njion 
die laws said to liave been given to Moses,** llms Jchoiwh had commatidcd; 
"’Hiou shirk lose Jehovoli Ihy Cod with all thy heart, and with all lliy mnl, 
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iind with all tby niiglit. And tlic.sc woids^ ^ liTch I command tlic^ this thy^ s^mll 
Ixr ufkiii tliy iidft; jiii:| tiinu shaSt icatli [h<im diligently unki thy chilcken^ 
and ^halt talk o| llicm when thou in thy house, mid hen tltnu sralLot 
by the wiijv and when thon licit down, ond when thou n^t up. /Vnd thou 
shah bind them for n sign upon diy hand, and they slul! \yc loi Frurnltt^ he- 
tween thine aci, And tiioii shall wTitc them upon the diioi-posh of diy hnusc^ 
and n|>tni fliy gito,'"'- 

Accompanying this informal moral and religious mstruetioii there sva^ physi¬ 
cal training throtigh tlie hhoxn rliat life imposed—the work of bttnlcn^. fisheo 5 p 
vvamoi^^ iicixlsmai, and agrienhnnsh. II hu^beeii said that the few^did 
litHc ' lor “the culture of tlie physical man/' ^ t)l systematic physical training 
and argani^cd athletic contests tlicie was, of courscp nothing iii tlicif early 
history. The ^'cultutc of tiie physical inan/^ hcn^evei^ was nut ignored^ It came 
miady tii rough an jtifoiTTial apprenticeship to life nit her than thraiigh a fomuiJ 
proccsts. biblical litciatuic lelb of tile supreme hunter who became ""'a miglity 
one in the earth/' ^iinilur to the tiabyicniaii Gii^^tiicslb if? indeed^ the^ are 
nor ime and the some, Nimrod was a mighty' hunter, and Esau a *'$ki|lfu] 
hunter* and *"man of the fidd/" 'Ibc bow^and spear were their wca|Xms. Fits* 
tnipSp and nets were also euipUHcd, .ipparcntiy. bixt dog^ anti horses^ if used, 
ATt not nainctl/* 'Flietc h little e^'idericc of the pnisiht of hunting os a ^porti 
though King Herod is gnen the reputation of P .sportsman by Jti>iephus, whr> 
speaks of lus pursuit of wild hcasK liii master of the chase, and Qic royal bunk 
iiig sfjcsifi.** 

Fishmg h often referred to in ancient Hebrew Irtetahjn:, biil^ as with himt- 
ing^ the end seT^-ed was pnihabJy iin econoiiiie one. ^Mie I Icbrews used Bsli for 
hvKj^vmthing with scales and fin a being ptnidttal to tlieiii—and recall led 
with Intignig that flicT liitd eaten it for tmtluiig m Kgypl^ Tliougli some hast: 
thought that the use of the fishing rod w^s knov>'ii to therm RidcSiffc found no 
evidence lo justify stnJi an mterprefabou. iMdcnlSH iLiipoous, tines, ncts^ 

jiLtI luxiks^ hnw^r^'O:* ^t4'nl lo hiive Ixtrn ctiiployed.*^ 

'‘Fmm tw'cnty yeah rdd and upward, all ikit are able In go forlh to war in 
[sracl’" svcic fu 1 k^ drafted by tbe ctniiinaiid of Jchov.dn thougli inercenanes 
were ^l'a> employed at tjiiiesJ' Tlic skhl of the hunter ainl the fighter were 
closely allict} in Israel, amimg oilier cjrSy |^k:oplerSp atnl siuit: the hraehle^ 
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throughout tbcir history weic in the luiilst of a hostile cnviTonment, it is natu¬ 
ral that the mighty man of VJilor, phvMCiI greatness, and niihtiiJT sagadh? svris 
thcii idt-'al. 'nms it tvas Saul—who "was higher than any of the people from his 
sljouldcis" upward, and who ltd tliem and "smote Uie Ammonites until the 
heat of the day." when "not hro of them iv«e left together” to W‘hum they 
tnnicd fora king to rule over them. His siicccssrjr, David, was likewise credited 
with nnmeious litroic exploits jg^msi wild beasts at)d human enemies—feats 
which pa veil his way to power, 'the hihlical story runs: ‘Tliy servant was keep- 
ing his father's sheep; and when there Kime a lion, or a bear, and took a lamb 
out of the flock 1 rveni out after him, and smote him, and delivered jt 
out of his mouth; and when he arose against me, I caught huu by lik hcaitL and 
smote him, and sltnv him." 

In days of hand-to-hand figlxtmg. one aniiy fret[iientl)' sent forth its cham¬ 
pion to challenge j repeseiitativc of the other, iTius David, having eonvinctd 
Saul Iw the story' of Ids prowess with bears aud lions, w-,i.s named to go out for 
die Israelites against the Philistines, Not being able to lirsir tlie armor given 
him to wear, for Ijc w-as unused to it and a mere stripling, "lie took his staff in 
his hand, and tltosc him five smriodi stones out of the brook, and pul tliem in 
(he shcplicid’s bag which he liad. even in liis wrilkt; and his sling wns Iij his 

liand: and lie drew uaii ro the Philhhnc.And . , . when the Philistnie 

aioic, and csinie and dreiv nigh to nwet Davitl, . , . David hastened, and cm 
taw'ard the army to meet the Philistine, And David pnf his Juand iti fits Wg, 
ainl took Ihencc a stone, and slang it. and Miiote iVie Philistine . . . and the 
siime sank into his frirclicnl. imd he fell upon his face to tlic earth. So fyavid 
pTeviided over the PiiilistiuL- with ii vling and with a stone, and smote the 
Philistine, and slew him; hut tUeic wos no swotd in the lund nf David." Be¬ 
cause of the ting's jeitousv at hi^ popularity, Davirl srwn fled from llie court 
and hid aw’ay in the cave of Adnikim, where lie became captain of a band of 
outbws—kinsmen of ihnisc whn were "in distress,'' "in dcht,” and ‘‘dis¬ 
co n tented.” Witli them he cameil on guerrilla warfare against his enemies, levy¬ 
ing for iupplici upon liiu haderv and farmers of the iicighboriug communities 
for tfic "piolecticm'' he aRnnled them. When Iris small Iwiid «f warriors had 
increased in numbers and lus Tcputalinn for jxiwer and corange had become 
widelv knowTi, fie was chosen king, at tldiron, by ihc heads of ccrt-iiu cLlns. 
Ultimately liy military measures he consoliiiited the kingilom with Jcriisalem 
3S the capital,"’ 

Wliilc it is ccftaiu that trail ling for warfare must have been the most promi' 
t' I J.. ars. m. 
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ncnt phase o( pfiy^icil tminiiig in the period follcming the flight frotn Egypt 
and during ttic godti^J esbiblidinieitt of the monarchy^ \t is iriipossible to get 
a clcur<ut; and complete picture of the physical regimen ot hgldcts in the 
Israelitish army. Ceitain skills* may be mfmed from the kinds of 

iiiiplcincnfs employed. 7 fie spcir, bow and arrow, sling, sword and sliield— 
tlie wcsiponK of Sreiriinoiiiadic tribes of Hiat day and tegion—at first used 
ahmist exclusively. 'Hie ms prohabty the oldest wtapoiu but swords were 
commonly nsetl after the Hebrew s c^me to Palestine. Both w ere of btofiyje. A 
gladmtorjal com kit bctwctti twelve men "fur Beiifamin'' and "twdA'c of the 
servants nf Havitr'—somclhing Icamctb perliaiMi, from contaLi: vritli the Philis- 
tincs^w'as staged Ixifonc: Jrxib and Abnyr.^^ Of gnat importaiicc w'as the bow. 
Arrows wt;rc Lipped widi fliut and bronco. Iron w'as also knowTi. Cliariots liad 
been fumniiir to them since first ccntai .1 with the Egyptians and Caiiaauite^^ 
Although David won them as booU^ from the SvTianSj Solomon seems to have 
been the first tfl kivc cav'altv' ami cliariots lu gcciat nuTiibcfs—i 3.000 horsemen 
and i^tpo Liiarints.^ With fortification the Hdirew^s of early times appear to 
have l>ecn uiu£:i|iLiintcd> but in the nioitaiehy their know’kdgc of niilibrrv^ 
affairs incrGisetl. they took Cpna^nitish walled cities* and they walled in their 
owti. King Rcluiboani furtifierf fifteen dtics; in later times the Maccabees built 
extensive foitificatinub ■* 

'Ihc sling w'as einpimed since eufly tinies, both in hunting and in war. 
David's es^pkitt with it was apparently not UTicorninun; when tfie pe(}ple of 
Benjanim amiyind themsclv'trs in liattle a-piitist Israel, there w^eie joo chosen 
men who were left I landed and tvvfy one of tbetn cotiM "'sling stones at a 
liair breadth, and not miss.'* t he iiu|ority of the army* however—36.000 men— 
were ^wordsnini."*^ 

'Ibc how iiiust trave beeit a popular weapon bodi for w^r and hmitiiigT 
ing ftom the {rerpiciicj' of references to i!r ] iogats son gnrw^ up and became an 
arclicr; JucoIj sent Esmi to the field with ins bow to get venison: Israel giivc 
Joseph a jMirtuiri of htxd he iiad taken fiom the Amorite with Isow and srvord; 
Ulani“s stms xvene archers, mighty and valotoux; tlie iticji who utimninded D^tvid 
were able to use the boiv.and the isVing as wdh with both the right band and 
tlic left; orrd fdiu drew- his ksw .md sent an 4Tn}\v right tlimugb loram's heart. 
ITjvtd i* said to have charged the pt'OpIc to tcaili the cliildrcii of Intkb "the 
song of the bow '* ^ Pttne. speaking of the warfare gf the UyksQS. (he IsiaelitLV 
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kinsnten who had wTOi»|Ut havtx; umnn.^ the E^ptinu lioste in an carher dajf, 
sap that bj thdT aidiei)-, which “entirely outrangt'd the Egyptwn means of 
alliack and defence. ' thev could render useless any opposition.'" 'J"he continued 
use of the Itosv among the Israelites in Palestine is suggested by a line from the 
song of Deborah and Biirak—“far from the noiie of archers”—tt'liich they sang 
after the defeat of the Philistine, Siseni, who was equipped with ' cs’tn nine 
hmidrcd chariots of iron.” Wbctliei he vvas defeated bj- dianots. arrows, and 
other mipleiiicnts of war, or simply "hj the edge of the sword” and the pow'cr 
of [chovah's cunning, is not kuowH, but we are informed that '“all the host of 
Siseni fen” and “tliL-EC was not a man left.” 

Tliough in early times there were ncithci formal training nor athletic con¬ 
tests. numerous biblical passages refer to physical actis itics. generally in associa¬ 
tion with war and reiigion- In many figures of speech tlie actiritics of life were 
reflected. Archery was iiiiporlant in warfare; certain references to it suggest 
shooting at targets also, Jonathan sap that he will shoot tlirec arrows “as thongh 
I shot at a mark"- Jeremiah laments that he lus been set ”as a mark for the 
aiTOw’h and job makes a like corn plaint,'*” Rim nets svere <anplo;ed to diry 
messages from the king “tlirunghoiit all Israel and jtidiili"; at times this service 
WTis [icrformcd on horseback.'*” Among the swiftest iminers there was NnpbhJi, 
who ran like a hind let Jchjsc; Elijah b said to have ontmeed the chariot of 
.-Vluib; and Asaliel. whom Jerome called "a nnwt swift riuiiiei." wus as fleet of 
foot as the roe and was said to have betri able to beat hcrrscs as Wfcll as men in 
running.'*" M for WTCstling, Jacob ii said to liavc wicstled with a man and sus¬ 
tained a strained thigh.”* Bathing in streariLs is attested in the case of PjLiraohh 
daughter; and David was overcorae by the beauty' of Bath-sheha when he saw 
iier bathing iu the river*” Swimming svas doubtless a roeessit;' for soldiers. 
Isaiah sp^ks of one who “spreadeth forth Ins hands to smm'h and Jonathan, 
having been turned hick by Bacchtdes, Itiiied with liiv men into the Jmdan 
and swam to the farthci sidc”^ Little is said about lialls, but the Israelites were 
certainly acquainted with tliEin after iheit sojourn hi Egypt. Isaiah says that 
Jehos'ah will toss Shchtta “like a ball'Va verse in EccJcsiaifes is interpreted by 
the Midnisb. “The w'ords of the wise are as the balls with which giils ptavi" 
i-c., tliev pass from hand to liand without falling to the ground.*' 
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Etanciiig, atiotliet form of physical cscnrisq common tfiroughoiit the early 
histon qI ihc Hebrews, most Iwiac licfio IcmiL-d in aa mfonml maiiuer. As 
elsewhere among orh' peopls dancing was always assodated witli sJn^ng ami 
instnimciiti! music, and both pllyod a promment port on religious and other 
festal occasions. Siiigittg and daticiiig were S) nibols of |m. Wlieu Job coni- 
pbins of the wicked w'lio flounsht he tlecbres tliat tiles— 

* . . send forth then little ones like a Bock, 

And Lbcir children dance. 

'dia sing to the liinhrcl .mcl harp, 

And rejoice at the sound of iht ptpe.'*^ 

It si'as doubtless w ith a great release of emobon, when the Egyptian hosts were 
said to has'c bcRui swallowed up in the sea. that Miriam, the prophetess, took 
the tmibrels in Itoutl. and all the women ckmoed and sang; 

1 will sing niito Jehmoli, for he liatL triumphed gloriously; 
llic horse and Ins rider hath he tln^iwn into tlie sea. 


Jchovsih is a nian of w-ar: 

Jchov-iti is his iiame. 

ninTauh's chariots and his host hath lie cast into lire scu^ 

And lus chosen captains are simk in the Red Sea ” 

III like manner, when Das id had dain the Philistine. *’lhe women came out of 
nil ilid cities of Israel singing arid danthig. to meet King Saul, with timbrels, 
w'itli joy, and with jiistruiiicnts uf music. ,\ml the womeu sang one to another 
a^ they pluyed/' saying; 

Saul hatJi shun Kb thousands. 

And ]>ivid his leu thoussinds,*** 

Rut It was not only in the cseitcment and pleasure at overcoming thdr en¬ 
emies and welcoming home the gory warrior that they danced; dancing w'as 
rctogniraid as^a siiltnblc way of approaching tire deity. ^V''^tU singing and danc¬ 
ing they womhiped the golden calf they had ref up, which caused Moses" anger 
to '^%slx hot*' slid the tables of stone to be cast down and broken.’'' Religions, 
(ov'ful. and uarlikc sentiments ate joined in lire fnllnwing ins'oeatinn to praise 
jchovalt will I dancing and singing accompanied by Irarp and timlnek 
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Lift them pmh^Jus name iit Lhe ihuice: 

Let them iing praist.'^ unto him with timbrel and luirp- 

m • - 

Let tlic hi^i praism Ot God he in thdr mouth. 

And a h^'o-dlgcd sword in thdr hand; 

To execute vengeance upon tlie nations. 

And piinidimcnls upon (he peoples; 

To bind their kings with choiiis. 

And ibdr nobles with fetters of uon. . . 

,\gain and again the religious rites arc assodaled with dancing, the character 
of which presumably did not dilfcr markedly from tliat performed on ordinary 
occasions. \Mien the ark was to be removed to the cih- of die king, "David and 
all the house of Israel pbjed before Jciiosuh with all inantier of instruments 
ma de of firewood, and with haqjs, and W'ith psalteries, and with limbicls, and 
with castanets, and with csTCibak.” And as they carried the atk from the house 
of Obed-cdom into the ciri', “David danced before Jchovali with all Iris might. 
. , y Only one person made a wry face at all this celebration. Saul's daughter, 
Michal, ridiculed the dance of David before the ark, and wns disgusted at his 
‘‘leaping and dancing" in such an abandoned hishion before tilt pcoplc.^"^ ‘Hie 
story of this affair, with the jealous criticisms voiced li) Michal, is si^estive 
of a later period—pciliaps tliar of ttcssekiah. as Henan says—and reflects the 
attitude of hij^i sixicty at the court toward such primitive and outgrown forms 
of worship in honor of Tab web.Dcrmcnithino lias sougtit to catch the spirit 
of this notable octaaon in his engraving of David dancing before the ark; 
tmt his hem is heavily rolxxl, wiiilc Miciial eomplrinnl that David tkinccd 
shaincicsslv uncovered. According to Rdiitu, the rhrthm of tlic idigious dance 
is preserved for us. in 0 more or less modified fonu. In the Sixty-eighth Psalm; 

I jet Cod arise, let his enemies lie scattered: 

Ijet thcni also that hate him flee before him. 

m r ¥ 

Sing unto Grxl. ring praises to his name: 

Cast irp a hi^ivvay for him drat rtdelh through the deserts; 

1 lis name Is fcliosiih: and exult w before him. 

O Cod* when than vvirntat lortli before thy people, 
thou didst tuiirch througli (he wilderness: 
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A niountiin of God is tlie mouttluia of Bashaii; 

A liigh niDiuibji) is the mouiitiiiii of Bjsliat). 

Why look yt askance, ye higli iiiouutolns. 

At the mountain which God hath dciiied for Itis abode’ 

Yea, Idiovah will dwell in it for cs'€t. 

llie chariots of God at^ twenty thousand, even thousands upon thou¬ 
sands. . 

W'ith the passing of primitiv'e life, the rise of formal schools, and the devotion 
of much effort to mental culture, dancing is thought to have dcciincd in favor 
as a part of woishtp, altlvniigh it continued as a fomi of recreation and celebra¬ 
tion on snnousiccnkroccasiijus.**® Others maiutoin, however, that "IcgisIaEion 
of the priestly code’’ had little effect on '‘lire taste of the people for dancing," 
which ’"grew talhcr tiiau wuned in the later period " It seems cerbriti that, in 
spite of the bet that dniidng came into disfavor with the legalistically minded, 
it continued long to be associated in the minds of the people with tcUgious 
vvoiship. I he Teaming of danciug. whether in favor or out of bvot far religious 
purposes, must have been an informal process, engaged in chiefly at home or on 
occasions when youth came togetiier.^’' 

Another fonn of physical exercise of an informal sort must have been the lot 
of Jewish boys and girls in the days of wandcritig, imtkf the monarchy, and 
after the Exile. Work in the camp, with the flocks, and in the fields octvipicd 
the earlier jsenot]. After the soioum in Egypt and tljc conquest of Canaan, 
came more scltlcd life; llicnccforth agricuUuie, vine culture, raising attic, fish¬ 
ing. mining, building. carpentT} , metal industry, tanning, making tents, nianu- 
betmirig pottery, and constructing a wide variety of tools intist have consti¬ 
tuted, along wilti warfare, the cliicf fields for appreiitiecship (jf young meii.'“'* 
Even the most highly educated carried on some art or trade besides his work as 
scrilw; and the fitlminfs prescription that each father should cause his son to 
Icim a trade,may' simply have incorporated into Uw wlial was alrtady a gen¬ 
eral pnictHx. ;\1J work was said toU' “iiBcessaiy to Ihe vvorltl," but soriie occu- 
pitiuns were prcferitd m nunc worthy. Tims the perfumer stood tri higher csti- 
malinn titan the tanner.*"’ Apmpos of the method of training. Swift cuneludcii 
"tt seems reasonable to assume that in most cases . . . [the sort] followed bis 
father’s occupation and attjuiatl his earliest tniiiiiiig h' assisting his father or 
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d(kr brotbtn^ in shop or rnarliot-plRCC. As In: grew older he would assist niore 
and more until at length he would enter upon a tegular appteiiticeiJiip. After 
ekincntaty Klucatioii had been miicte coiiipiilson'. the innjor part of this tidin' 
ing would nceessarily be poitponctl until the boy liatl hnished his studies at 
the cleiJicntaiy school. Then, unless be continued his sttjdLcs at same higher 
piofesstonal seliooi for tlic sake ot preparing tq become a scrilM! or lahbi, he 
would take up serions preparatioti for some coiiimctcial or iudustrial occupa¬ 
tion." ‘i* 

\\'itlj political and tiijlibirT>' weakness, which nmre and more chaiactenaed 
Ihc Hebrews in the last few centuries of die pagau era. liicie came a re-irrowing 
of education. Less eniplmsis was pbced upou physical and militar}' training, 
while more attention was given to mental pmmits, particuLitly to the Tnaitw 
of ihc law. ■[ he iiiHuenec of llcUenisin was spreading however; and there svas 
one greurp among the 1 lebrews which sought to modik die cxtlusive tendency 
toward legalistic mental training by introduting Hellenic ideals and pfactit-xs 
w'iiicli had been laiow ii to them in some degree since the toiirth ccntiiiy. Iliis 
libenl tnoveinent gave proof of ils 1 Icllcnic Icuiing. when fason gained a 
license horn the king, caused a gvmiiasium to be erected 'imdcr ihc towci 
itself," and "fordiwitli brought his own nstmu to the Grcckish fashion," Soon 
’'the height of Creek fashions and iMcieasc of heal hen id i nuimcis" was such 
"tJiut the priesls tmd no eotirage to serve 4 tiy more at the altar, hut dcupKing 
the temple, and nc^ccting lire sacrifices, iiastcned to be partakers of the unlaw¬ 
ful nllounncc in die pLiet of cxcrciiie. after ihc gjnie of Discus called them 
forth , , , liking the glory of the Crocians licsl of all,'’ Moreover, when the 
qimdrCDtiiiiJ games were being held 4t 1\ms, the king aitnidL-d them and the 
Cieekliiig, fasoii. rent messengers with a gift of three huTuIrcd drachmas of 
sihxr for the saerifitc- in liotmr of 1 leiciiks."* Gamaliel the St'coud, Kesh 
Lrkislu and others were dccidecily favuraWy inclined toward ihc gjn liras tie 
movement. Simeon ben Cdiimitcl was apprcntly able to ju^e buniiiig 
torches, ,md iomc tcacliefs urged ialhers to teach their Iwys to swjui.'‘a 
fnsqihiis’ aceenmt nf lire si\ huiifhcd nreii who had to swim all niglit when 
Uicii ihip foundered cm u vtivuge to Rome, suggests retTTarknble attaitimcnts in 
swimming,*'* Swimming and litiiliing m tire river seem tu have coniiinted, 
althnut-h swioiming liaths wereaUo usetJ."’ WtestUng, leaping, Imiting, throw- 
iiig the discus and favelin, varituu kinds of aeroliatici, lifting weighti, and rtin- 
ning w ere among the exercises inriodiux-rL Rut the "heathenidi manners." tire 
‘‘profanenesv of Ji-win " Mii [Xirhcubrly tlic nakedness of the gimitrasts, 
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offcntlcd tlie sense of prcjpricit- of juotij people. Jiid if was noon evident 
that thcaiicnipt to bring (lie llcbrcv^? to gjnmastics \\a$. doomed to ulliiaute 
defeat. A eciiton- after tlie tintc of .-Vntioeluis Epipltuues. Iiowever, bullfiglits, 
file tirem, and gladiatorial contests fwd been mttoditecd. but tbese were vigor' 
ously coitdeiiiitcd by the mbhis Ixrcanse of fheir timnoial itifliicnoc.^''' [n a 
somewhat simibr fashion early Christians turned against pagan phvsical culture 
and all sorb of exiiibitioiis that tiiacasingly marked decaying Roman societv. 

Among the Jews, fCtteation, dtiriliness, anti health were oFno slight conse¬ 
quence; indeed they war regarded as religions obhg?itiDiis.'i' Tlic Sabbalh is-as 
a time for lecieatiuti of mind and body; but idleness was condeiinied. Bodilv 
cleanliness was the licgiitiimg of spintual purity or goeliiiicAs. Going to the bath 
was like going to a religious ceremony. Said Elillei: ' If tJime flmt look after 
tire statue* and rnnmimcnb of kings tlut arc placed in thcsifrcs and circuses arc 
xxry careful to keep those images of earthly kings clean, bow much more should 
f keep my body clean tliat Ws been made in the [mage of Cod " “No 
learned man uiuy live in a imsm in which, among otlicr things,, there are no 
public batlis or public txjnvctiicnces” was a Lm- of Lbc Sanhedrin.'*^ In view 
of this lu'elv ctunLcrn for the body, it miul E>c uxogni/.ed theicfotc that, despite 
their untagoiiism to certain aspects of the gymrushc csereiscar of (be Mtllcn- 
i/cis, the JtwTi seem never to have atxrqited an asceticism which would destroy 
the Ixwty that the soul miglit live. 

In ftirly biblical times disease was rcgiutlcd as a |nitjisVmrent from God. I’lic 
i Icbicwv were assured Iw Mores tliai if tliey wxmld obey tlie conn nan dmenti of 
Jehovah, none of the diseases would be put upon them which had been put 
upon the [>;gyjitim.s; Job was iifflieted by SaUn with hoik w-itli lire consent 
of Jeltovvili; **’ and .\*y died of an "csctT^dmg great" djs<^!se in his Et^L pre- 
simiahiy becanvc Ire went to physicians instead of seeking the iutem-ntion of 
Jclmwih.^" Physic tans were eomlemucd fitim time to time liy tire tiicolagicalty 
minded: ticvertlickss, tllur im|Kniajit« iiicirrered and JewfsK physician Iw- 
eaiire tctHiwucd fur ihdr wivtimn in dealing with disease. Hie Sanlredriu 
deebres tliat no Icanred mini should b\t: iti 3 citv wliich was witJiout a [thy- 
sit'iaii.*** UltiiiLiiely the futtctrunviif taJihi and ]iliysicMii were Cdinmonfv enm- 
bined in the eimic ijerMin.^?* Wlitthcr thiy reiicd on pliysitiius or' upon 
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Jclicn’.ili, the Ilchrcv^’3 moved itendily tmxiid scientific mqasiites, establisfiing 
dietary icgulations and messurcs for curbing the spicad of disease. Numerous 
anuiiaK birds, and shdlfidi were detlared iinclcair and forbidderL as food, ai 
also were the fats of oeitajit beasts and aff blood 

Highly important leeic the agencies established for prcv'Cnting the spread 
of eoiitagifjiis disease or uncfcauiiess (fenjjcii} such as Iqjrosy and gonorrhea, 
"'nms shall ye separate the clnklTcn of Tsnicl from thtar nnclcanliness tliat thc\' 
dre not in their nnclcamiess.” Brav coocliTdcs tint there was "a complete 
and efficient system uf isulalioii which diffcis from oitr raodein si’Stein cnlv 
in I lie details of proctdiire and mcxkr of etpressfon," ,\aron and his sons 
were the health officers charged to enforce the Impoxtint features of 

the system were: the reporting of casts to the samtan- offittrs; detention of 
suspicious cases for two weclts; a ml peimuiicnt isobtfon outside the cih\ under 
the tore of guards. W^hett easr^: ss^'ic reported as cured, an additioml seven days 
of isolation were recpTired,*^ 

UTiilc girls* fxicupttons in the carlv period were often outside the home, il 
apjKats lliat, with tile increasing sctticdness of social life, tlity WTirc more and 
more restricted to the bonschold, and its duties coiishtutcd the chief part of 
their training. Ilic spiiiiiiiig md is the ''only accomplishment proper for a girl” 
ESS'S ihu Tpifouid.'^'^ In I'aliruidie times, it was said tliat "a woman should take 
an actiie iiitcrot in the injiiagenittit of licr hcnisdiold, and devote herscU to 
the moral and religious tuining of her children, . . SplcES infers that '^mueh 
attentirm was pid to the private instruct ion of girls," but viewi S'aried svidely 
aji to whether girls should he htuglit the Torah; Ben Azai held Hut civry father 
should teach it to his dauahtcr: filjeacr. on the contrary, svoiild tat her see il 
burned Llun given to wonitti.”' Tliai wotnen were liglit-minded; that iJiey 
wottld |Ti(t Iciiming (n cwtl tutrs', tlml iiitclleetiial gnaftiws w.ii nut their proper 
pursuit— these were seemmglj common opinions."* 'Dioiigh apparently Iiigher 
cdiitalion in ibe Iinv was generally not for svoinen, tlxcic wx'Te exceptions to the 
Tiilc. Religious ednutinn and dnmestk rliities. such as sphuttitg. weaving, die- 
iug, and Iraking. were of greatest imjwirtantt for them. Tlic Greek tongue Ixr- 
came a polite aceomj)liihmciit for girls, but tliis miisl have been Irue onlv on 
high social sttala.''* To these may safely Ire added intwic and dancing. Btsidcs 
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Vfiyrk in^idt: tlie Imuse, womctj on the knd included in their labors the ore of 
aniimls uiid vineyards, har^’csting, marmgiug slav es, and giiiidiiig com. Resid¬ 
ing^ ttiiting, and kiioivkdgc of weights^ musiirei, ind money were in *'bter 
times added in some cases at tcasl," 

FOfiMAi. soiiqcillm; Formal school education probably did not 
licgiii until after the fiabslojuan exile, tlioiigli pris'ate tutorial instruction was 
pxosndcd earlier in some families. The art of ^STiting may liavc been acquired 
bj the Hebrews from tlie Oinaaiutcs among whom thc>' tiad settled. The 
author of Sefer Yttziciij is said to have mvcntiid an alphabet and aimed to 

. * cinpliasize tlic superiority of alphabetic writing over the non-alplubetic. 
. p ^ Pettic maintains that, even svhcri thej' were making brick in Eg\pt 
(iqoo B.C.). the Jlcbrms must have been able to use mtiAc Semitic cimivt 
writing" in ketjiing records ;ii overseeiSp^^*^ \Miatcvcr the true source may have 
been, ^Atiting wtin know n to them.*^^ In the pre-exilic period, w ilb the rise 
of the priesthooel rtnd prophets, tlicfe w'as imdoEibtedlv some special provision 
for ihdr members, and the} praimiably dealt with wtiltcn materials to some 
extent, smec tlie earliest documents f>f the Fenhatcricb are generally believed 
to ha% e been w ritten about $oo BpC. Opinions as to chroiiobg} differ, liowcv^cr, 
and some ul the cknients may have been written earlier. Tlie "schoob of the 
prophets’"—tlinugJi they devoted themselves to law. eluonieleSp Kiercd litcra- 
tore, music ?ind, as some hii\ c it, to astronomy and inathcmatics—w ere scarcely 
schools in the iisiut sensic of the term. 

Upon TCtumiug from Babylim—where formal cducatton wus cons'idcrably 
advaiiccd—Else Hebrews institutionalized edneaben and bnllt synagogues^ in 
vvhich collcgc^^ of sciibcs, tfic Belli ha-Midmshp de^’clopecL These afforded an 
upportunily for those wJio h;id liteiaTy and sdenriffe tastes to become thor- 
uiighlr faimliar with Elir bw. Creek and ollict tongu^, philosophy,, and sci¬ 
ences ^uch 35 luathematics, astrononiy, geography^ and botanv, introduced 
cliicdy by Creek uiflucticc. Tlic scribes embodied the new educational ided^ 
Since tlicv' alotic knew ancient Mebrew, and ordinary' folk uiideritood only 
Anamaic and Creek, rhe scribes became a lecogruzed class of professional 
tcacheis, 

TIic Je^Tltipmcnl of higher litermy education natiirally produced an mtrfiec- 
titil cl.JW- NcV'Ctihclt^, riel I and poor were to be trcati^ alifec^ indeed, the 
TaJumd urged great cuiiccm f(JT the poor, since thq^ would demote thcniseivcs 
to learning with greotcr assiduity.Throughout the postcxilic period the jnter- 
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cst in fomiii! ediicjHoniil facilities increased, first through religioas instruction 
in svtmgognes (which had been practiced iti the days of lizra) and Uicu jn 
public c!cine:ntan^£chDCiti. It w-as not di! thr second centiirv' ex:» Iiow^cvct, that 
public clancntai:)' schools appeared. TTiesc ^ttc ultimately made compulsoty. 
In 75 B.c^ Simon ben Slietah ordered children sent to school^ but diis decree 
seems to have ruferred only to fcnualinn ('or pcrhapi^ also to other large cities), 
and the sciiooU were only for youth or seventeen of age. About 

64 A.D. dementsTy' education was made: gencraf and coiiipuisiory* dirotiglionl- 
Palcstiiic for bovs sii or seven years of age.*“ 

The studies of tlie elentcTvtary schools probably included reading, wTiting, 
arithmetic, and religion, the latter being in tact ejetremety broad and eovemig 
history, kw^ mDob, literature, and miLsie of the iJebmvSi, 1 he Fcntaletich, 
Psalms. Pro verbs, Ecdcsmtkm. and the Afishita were the chief studies tn the 
age of fifteen, for which pTtliiiiinaiy' preparation had been made by consider¬ 
able memorisation of the sarrptures in tlic lamily, Bcjond ilic elementary 
studies, rcligidn and hw (Torah, Afjsfnrti, and Crmam) constituted tiic cen¬ 
tra! element, but a critical examination of these took the place of mere inenx- 
on>jtion; and to them iiddcd comm only, if not universally, an oppoftwiitj- 
to study bngiiages and sciences. 

Under the domimon of the Uw and the leadership of teacliers whose devo¬ 
tion to it vwjs unbounded^ it is not strange that mental discipline became of 
piiramoimt importance, professions were prabedp and the work of tbe plow- 
man, cafpentcr, herdsman, potter, and smith wus spoken of with contempt by 
the Jcamcd class. "How can he get wisdom that holdcdi tfic plough^ and that 
gliTrieth in llie goad. Hiat driveth the onen^ and is occupied in their labonrs^ and 
whose talk is of btillucks? He giveth his mind to make fuTT(jw,s; and is diligent 
to give the kinc totldcr/^ Tile I'alinud hid stress on teaming the snemorv. 
This was accomplished hy much lepctitmm supplemented writing, singing, 
reading, and the ivse of mnemonic dciices. Insight into the variable abilities of 
pupils is ev ident in the Talmudic classification of individiuls: the winnow, the 
best, which gills the grain of aTgnnicnt; the sieve, winch cat dies onlv illnstKi- 
tions; the fimncl, which holds nothing; and the sponge, which absorl^s cvxrry- 
thing. A friendly attitude on the part of teachers wn^; VLilucd; it was 3 common 
wving ihal ‘ one who is choleric cannot be a teuchcf/* Anecdotes were an- 
ployed by some to awaken interest^ and Rabbi Akiixi is said to Imx hmght 
through reason "as well as hy frequent rqaeiitions/* In genera], however, dm 
rule seems to have been, “learn fiist* and then mTderstand,“ 

Tlie andent ilcbrews believed in a close eoirebtion between physical pun- 
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ishmciit and an upright life; “I'le that spaieth hu rod hatcth hii son; but he 
Uul loi'ctii Jikii chastenctii him betimes*'; ‘’Chasten tiiy son, seeing time is 
hope: and set net thy heart on hjs destruction.'’ Tliongh ''spaic the nxJ and 
>pad the child" wjs a remarkably pemstent doettme. it seems to have lost its 
hold upon learned Hebrews, to some extent at least, by 'I ahnudje times. Cor- 
poitsil punisluneut was not as a rule tube cniploycd, though punishment with 
a strap was approved of in ease pupils were not amenable to appeals to honor 
and self-respect. Older pupils were not to be beaten, Briglit students, who were 
inattentive, were to be punislied and made to dcv'elop tfaeii talents; but the 
**du]r' should not be pimbliod. Rewards and presents were soiiiethues used, to 
stimulate the youiigar pupils to greater effort. 

At all limes there appears to have been a coucon for physical health. Chil¬ 
dren were nut to he sent to school before six, since it might be detrimental to 
health. Schools were often held in the open air, thou^i certain rabbis rahjeeted 
to teaching in public, Playgrounds were provided, 'nie Talmud specified that 
not more than rwenty-Sve were to be taught by one master, and that an 
assistant must be secured if as many as forty children attended.*’*® 

It is evident that, after the Exile, the Hebrews cultivated a profoimd devo¬ 
tion to fonnal education, “Tlie wurld Exists only by the breath of school chil¬ 
dren": “(he duty of taking the child to study is prior to cvciything’’; and “our 
principal can: of all is this, to educate our children w'cU"—these and similar ex¬ 
pressions scattered lliiou^iout the Taluiud suggest that sthuolmastcts vme a 
ruling force in Hebrew society', 'ntougU if is impossible to know precisely their 
extent, the pnrvaicncc of schools is suggested by the Tahtwd, which dcclaics, 
“Tliev searched from Dan to Beersheba, but found not an illiterate peison," 
Tlie prestige of schohit:: and tcadren was superior tu all olhcis, E [c who ^4ugbt 
the law was as rvuTtby as though he himself )iad received it on t loicb. I'o him 
who had htlle business, hut bccjme wise, the greatest reward wns held out; 
"Ik' sliaU serveamoug great men, and appear bclotc princes. . , 
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ON THE YELLOW RIVER 


MJO-y ClttN'eS»' C«l,Tt7aK 

T Itcortgui of Cbiocsc civilLe^tion is 4 matter of some tincertaintj'. WTiethcr 
it was indigfmoiis, wiicthcr it origtiuted in OmmU ,\si3, whether it csitic 
witli the Siiniciian from a common sonrec^ and similar questions, must he kit 
for Specialists to ddcrminc. Jastiow's coniclusion that SunicrLms were not 
Sanittfs, and that thdr features "tdoal a Tunmian type," * suggests an origin 
to the nortttward, possibly in Central /\sia. Ball's study, which gives a cotnpaia- 
tivt lexicon of Chinese and Sumerian terms, and shows relationships between 
jofi Sumerian tdeogniius and ancient Chinese chameten., tends to the siew of a 
common on gin from ivliich Sumerian and Chinese dcvieloped.' Tlie discovery 
of cultural relies, near Mots* and Athabad, assisted Ici the niiitli millcnniiim 
B.c„ points in the same dirccticin, llicsc were left hy a people who already 
cultivated wheat and barley, lived in houses of sun'dried brich, and kept domes¬ 
tic animals^long-ljoni cattle, sheep, and pigs,'’ 
liiariy in the tiiird mdlcaittitmi (170^^159; bjc,), iTnang Tt and his fblbwxa^ 
are idd to haw migrated into China, because c)f increasing drought in Central 
.Asia, Slowly thej penetrated the valley of the Yellow Rivet, where, after some 
ccnturici. the traditional capital of Yao was established in Shansi province at 
Piiigvang.'nieie is, of course, no Kliahlcaccoimt of these remote ages. Lcgend- 
aiy lore covers many centuries, ev^ thous-iiids of years, and it is difficult to tell 
where kgaid breaks off und ardhentic liritoiy liegins. Some Chinese authETritfes 
trace puhlic schools bcict (o liimiMTor Ti ICu iirqjz ajc,): the Confucian 
legends cicdit the Cliincsc with organized govcmniciit in 1557 but mod¬ 
ern scholars, bolli Chinese and \\'^cstcm, look with duubt upon such sonroa 
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a)s tilt Book of J-fistoiy, and question wiicrher the Jlcgulations of Chou may 
not be fotgcrics of the early Chiistian cm * lltc picture of an ebboratc system 
of education, taten from the IUsto^y and the Regulations, may be somewhat 
ov^tdravTii. 

Lie Ling precise, accumte history, early Chinese authors gave a genera luted 
account of Uicu urigms. hi "the time ot the highest imtiqurty/' according to Lr 
Ku men had no homes, but lived in nests in summer and cav&t in ’luntcr, and 
clothed Uieinselves in skins and l^tliers, 'Hiey knew nought of flax and oil and 
tlie ■ transforming power of fire-” but atc the fruits of plants and trees and the 
flesh of birds and aniinaJs.*^ Tlicn sages arose, and men ]i:aiTicd the me of fire, 
molded metah, and fashioned clay, [lunting VkW succeeded bv agriculture, and 
Shoiiiutng invented instramenb to till the fields. The Einpciors wife, *'Lady 
of Si Ling/' cuUivaied silt and used it in manufacturing dotfaing. Tree^ svere 
hollowed to fonn canoes^ omi and lionsc;^ were yoLed to carts and chatiot^^ 
means of defence were perfected; the bow and arrmv and the pestle and mortar 
were invented; bouses took the place of ^ves; and 'kuocted cords'" for keeping 
records wciic replaced by wTilten diaractcrs.* Ts'ang Kie, state historian under 
Huang Ti, said to have in'i'ented o\xt five hundred hicrogHphs, Besides 
these and manv other arts of pcaccv Huang Ti built the first temple, formed 
settled v-illagcs, towns and provinces, and placed govemon over them. 

I leading early society was the '^5011 of Heu^eu/' to whom I he arts of dviliza- 
Hon were acdiLcd. Below him were feudal princes. .According to Li Ki there 
wen: in ancient China nine provinces, each witir 2.10 slates. Tlicse city-states 
wure held hy Feudal prince? and varied in utjc iind importance. Lands mi as^ 
signed to tJiem were ‘"imperiaJ* or public propert)'."* The "sou of i Iciven,” a 
tiller of the soiL had “his field of a thousand acres, in which he tiimsdf hdd 
the plough''; and each prince liad a “'field of a hsiiidrcd acies," in W’hicli he 
labored:- All had miitbctt)^ trees and siUcwtirms^ and hy then labois measured 
Up to ''the lieight of filial pietj/'" 

Hie subjects of rhe 'Ttm of Heaven" were commonly classed as scholars, fann¬ 
ers, wtnkmcn* und nicTclitaiits* Stildicr^ were at times considcTCd a fifth class. 
Scholars constituted a ] 3 owcrfnh hivorcd group, and pbyed a great rile in the 
pcitriarcliLiI, buicaucratic g<>vcmjncnt, Odicr cliises were subdiv'ided into small 
bndhulcitfs* garden trs, woudmeu, strxik raiiers, artisans, merchants, wives who 
bboricd in silk ^nd hemp indiLvtries scnunts; and a "mlscellanMus class" w'ilh 
“'no fised profession/' 11 ic farmers, tenants of the feudal lorcK cultivated crops 
under tlie direct inn of ofEcials, appointed by tJie guvoiimcuL and paid taxes 

* ShrytHzk: 5 tj^c Cuit cif CoiifiJcrTifi. p. fi j. 

* .Midler i rhe Bmk% of ttnf Eavf, aerm, ^69, 
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in kind to thdr superiors. All other businesses were likewise under the directicii 
of government impcctons, Tlicsc ordumuies of the Chou dpast)- (1122-5.10 
sjc.) uiiU' h:ive iiifluaiced the devdopniLnt of guilds svhldi, it is believed, 
helped to check “the tjranny of oRic-kildom." * llie guilds, in any case, were 
ancient, and developed their crafts to a remaibblc degree, as may be judged 
bom their work in poreebin, gold, silver, bronre, bmss, bcquei, cloisound. and 
lace. In the Middle Ages these were known in Eluropc for their excellence. 
Marco i’olo noted the intensive work of the twelve guilds of Hangdjow*. t)f 
tltcChinese, whom he saw^at die Mongol Court of tlie Great iClian ( 1 24^ aj>. ), 
Caipini said; "'flicir betters as crjftsinen in every art practised by man art 
not to be found in the whole wrorld." * Somethuig akin to the family-guild 
system existed. Such were the orgaiiirutioiu that produced the famous Too- 
chow lacquer, Canton hronae drums, and the silk brocade of tlie Man period. 

Hie work of the lower classes was incessant. 'Hie pains they expended upon 
labor arc almost iiiconrprdtcnsibJe to \^'’GstGmets. 'llicir labonous liabits seem 
to have persisted to the present daj'. Hie da) begins early and seemiiigly lias 
no eiui, "'rhe copper workers of Canton, the tinfoil wrukers of P*oocbow, the 
Mood-csirvcfS of Ningpo, the rice-mill ivorkers of Shangliai, the collori-cleiners 
and workers in the trcud'tnilt for bolting dour in tlic northern provinces, may 
all be heard late at night and at a preposterous hour m the morning. Long 
bcfuie dayliglit the traveller comes upon a countryman who hat already rtMclied 
a disbnee of many miles Fmm his homc^ where he is posted in the darkness 
uniting for the coming of daylight, when he will Iiegiri the sale of his cab- 
tuges, , . If tiieie be exaggeration iu this, it is slight. The trait of w-ake- 
ful diligence may be observed to^y in Central vV-sia. VVlio lias not risen at 
what he considers an early hour, only to find the Asiatic gping about the streets 
as tliuugh lie had been tlicre all night! 

\Voniaii s work in China was no less exacting tlon that of men. Care of silk¬ 
worms, prejiaiation of cotton, sewing, and otlier household tasks coinbiucd to 
m!ik<^ life bus)'. Tliougli in her own home she was often called '‘slave-girl." 
and though "es-eiything good and superior, acciudiiig to Chinese idea.v, is 
male,” womait's position wus not inferior to that of lic-r shters in other 
Oriental countnes. In sonic respects it was better. In earliest limes she had ao 
jiiiportunt [iLici^ lineage being traced thruiigli moll ins tat her tfraii fiitlicrs. 
Kvcti after descent was traced thniugh the male Lne, and despite the fact that 
boss were desired rather than girls, woman's social inferiority lia$ perhaps Ixicri 
txaggcialcd. Nevertheless, women were in bondage to men; in youth lire giri 

' WtUiuniS: Op. cil., p, tSS: tluilu up. cit,. pp. log {. 
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was subject to htr fathw or cltier bnotfier^ in tnoirlage, to her husband; and in 
widou'hood. to her son. Female Jiifanticide, thuugli practicttl, was frowned 
upon,** Said Kwei Climik Fn: ''ib destroy daughters is to mate war on 
Uluv'ch's batrooiiy.'' Mono^my was tlic gencml role. Polyandry c.'nsted, but 
was not widespread. Concubines were common in the upper classes. Divorce 
was uncotiirnou, but could be obtained by the IiUiband on wven groimds. Mar. 
riiigc took place about tlie age of twenty. Wwes wore to obey their husbands, 
being instructed as to thur obligations before inarriage- 'nicit chief virtues 
were filial piety, Bexibility, Imniility. pielj. fidelity, olicdiencc, chastity, rdi* 
cunoc, and diligent petforoiance of domestic duties, Tire spheres of mm and 
of wumm were explained by Li Ki; “Men diould not speuk of w'hjt belongs to 
the inside of the bouse, nor the women of wkit belongs to the outside.'' Lidv 
Tsao’s svarning, in Nii Chicli. i.s ciplicit: “If lire wife dcres not sersc her hus¬ 
band, the Tulci of propriety' will be destroyed," A voice frum tire Boot of f fis- 
tory spoalis ominously: . . for the lien to do lire crowing al dawn lmi>gs min 
upon tire family." 

Three reJtgious systems, Coiifueiaii. Bnddliist. and Eaoist, ikwdoped side by 
side in China. The first was chieHy the cult of tire officuikcbokr class, and hi 
of tire goi'Cnniicnt; the last two, llmugli they iiutnlrered irdlscrents among I he 
socially exalted, were prc-ciiiiucntly rciisioiii of tire masses, BuddliL’tiii was in¬ 
troduced into China near tire beginning of the Chiistiaii ora. and was more 
mfiirential and significant than '[‘aoism. By the middle of tlic sot'oinl centuri 
it was palroiikcd by the Emperor. Neiihci Taoimi nor Bucidlimn appear to 
Imvc etowded mil primitive deities and cults which bad existed frcira the iiresi 
ancient times among the masses. Being in some rcspct^ls alike. Buddhism and 
Taoism made ptaetsihle bcdfdimss. Dotli developed mmwvtidsni, taiight the 
uselcMiics* nf wot Idly striving, held out bnire of personal salvation, and thus 
offtied solace to the hard working, the impoverished, and the liopciess. Coii- 
fuciamsm, the opposite of there in many respects, svas an arUtotratic, con¬ 
servative, mtdicclual, pnIttko.mur 3 l. dnetritmire system. Jt knew no priest, save 
as the tilhct served tire finnily. and the Emperor the state. It is not strartgc, 
thcidore. that alteuipts at ivneretism with Taoism and Duddliism. in ijie tifih 
and sixth ccnttirtcs. were op|}ored by ConFucians geiictally and ultima tell 
failed,*^ 

Coiifnciut was horn of noble finmly about 5^0 b,c.. but if svjs not until tire 
reign of \V\i Ti 1141-S7 b£.) tlut Cniifucian priuciples g-jined official neng- 
niliiiii..V ”regubr cult of Confucius” is first nrentirmwl in 'j7,s.o. Man Ming 11 
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iu ^9 AJ). commanded sactifices to Confudu^ ju Uic official schooU.^'* Ortcc 
cftablulicd, tUewuisbip of Coofudus^^^ obligatoiy ujkhi official and scliolan. 
As he liid e»ilted scholars, he srai in tiim csaltcd by them and became the 
center of a cult wliich he liimsdf would not lia vc approved. 



UONFOCH'S 

(A. WiUuttifon, /tnnirays in N'orlli Chniy, l s^s) 

'Che sticn^h of Confucius lay in the fact llial he bufH tipu .1 tmdiftoji lung 
established, at least as old at the Oion dvnasK, nius tTaditimi. represented m 
the Odes, Book of Chartges, and the Book of HLstors', he set (oith tis a mmlc) 
for societjv and contiibiitcd to its extension by lilt tisi'n woft, the Spring and 
Aurumn Anna/s. Significant addition* were inadc hy his discijiles. stidi as the 
Ana;ertfs,Bo<>i: of Filial Picto, Cfcit X^caming, and Docftfne of the Mtaa. 

'Hie hart of thcConfucian system, svhich scrs'cd the patriarchal stale so well 
for more than two thousand veais, is found in the dixtrine of rclatiunships and 
correlative duties; those perlairiing to Mivcttign and siibjeit, father and son, 
’"fbftl.pp, 
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hasharid and wife, elder brother and yoiuigcr brother, friend and btend. Tlie 
iicces3it)' of each diitifiiUy perfonning his obligation^: to others is stressed. Con¬ 
fucius prized pTOpciehv moraHty, and social order—oil of which conie from 
obedience to Hcavcrip the Supreme Ruler, the ultnmte principle. Obedience 
to kings, tlie sons of Heaven, b a iiccossaiy^ corollorj- of this cclostiol ordcr>* 
*A\'liat tleaveii has conferred is called Nature: an accordance mth tbb nature 
is called the pth of dut)-; the regulation of this pth b called instrnctiott.'' 
llereinf it i^eeuLs^ past tiadition bccmnes a god. before whom all must bow. Tiic 
potentiuhtics of this sj'stem ol tboiight in Tendering society' tcbtiv'ely uudiarig- 
iiig is clcar^ But* if Coniucianbm was uiiprogrcsstve, it o^ered a practical rule 
to go by* A certain raionablcncss, certiinlyt b to be found in the instnictions 
of Li Ki: "\Miat a man dblikes in his superiors, let him not display in bb trcit- 
ment of lib interiors; and wfiat lie dislikes in Ills inferiors, kt bim not dispby 
in hb service of his superiors. . . ** 

jKn:LLi£crvAJ. cutrtiHE 

Thou^ the statement that ''public schools were cstabli.died''^ in the reign 
of Ti Khi (z_j5w-z 363 cannot be accq^tcd uncritically,^^ itome sort of 
fotmal iruitmetjon nitist liave developed after the inventiDn of writing, which 
arcliacological discoveries show was in existence prior to die Chou dynasty^ 
[1112 fejc.J. Such iiistructiofi wn!i proliably in private ^nrihes rather tlian in 
schools. Private jichools seem to have been the rule iti the time of Confucius. 
From ill to 6iS .ui, education declined, but there was no cessation of edu¬ 
cational activitj'.^ From the beginning of the T'aiig period (62c a 4>.) fonniil 
cdijcatinn was zealously promoted; with minor exceptions it coiitinuC'd to con¬ 
form to rtiucli the same pattern tUl the end of the imperial regime. 

llic jnirpose of formal edneation w^as to the social order. CovciJimcnts 
could Isc cninthmwii and new ottc$ established hy force; but only by^ training 
cfBcnnt loyal aduii nisi tutors could any sy-stem bo long maintained, Tlie old 
maxitn, "Eniplm^ the able and promote the vvoifliy/^ expressed the ide^l ol 
a gmemnieiil whuse greatest officiitb ^nd siatesnim were also literary irnd 
philDsophieal contributnES' to China^;^ intctlectml heritage, *Thh philo^phy of 
cdncaliuii. judgnig the ci^nvcrsarious of Wn 1 ! i with Tnng Chung Shu, at 
Hie time when Confuekiii principles were hn^t ceming into ulhcial gcaee^ aiii- 
utated thu^ w ho aspired to 3 place in govenimcntal servkeE^. 'Hie philo^pher 
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instiucted Emperor Wu to hw be miglit rcli^bilitatc the st^ite; the v^'av 
which he advised was the Confucim way, based on knowledge of the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, Tao the way? hy it men succeed? one must Vno^v Tao. 
Tao does not apply itself^ good government ocisb m proportion as men come 
to know Tao and are able to apply it, ''Education Is ne^ecL*' ihcrefonr, "for 
w ithout education you cannot make ilie people uprighL They are selfish and 
seek their own profit^ as wnter seeks its level. You must educate them, twen as 
you build a dam to slop the flow' of water. If you esbibiish education, e^il W'lII 
vanish; while if you a 1 >olish ixlucatioiiT evil will grow, and even punishaiienb will 
not prevent it; for the dam will be broken. . . Good officials would pro¬ 
mote education; and good education would make good official.?. To reform 
government Wu must begin by crating schools and securing scholars. An im- 
perijl academy would attmet scholars and provide nieaus of tlidr dev'clopment. 
Examinations must be instituted “to select the best/* Without "able officials/' 
education will decline^ and force will he the sole safeguard of order. Pov'uitv, 
uneiiiployiuent, weakness, and disturhaiicea! of all kinds will come—“even the 
Yinaud Yang will be confused'*—all because of a “lack of educated officials/' ^ 

Sound cducaljon and good socia] order arc rooted in a knowledge of things^ 
according to 7’he Creuf Lcaniiiig: 'Tilings have their mot and their branches; 
affairs have their end and their beginning. To know' what is first and what is 
bst w*ill lead neui to what is taught in the Great I.£aming, Ttic ancients wlm 
wished to jllustiate inu.striou.s virtue tlirouglioul the kingdom, first ordered well 
their states. Wishing to order well their state* they' first regulated their fam- 
f!ics. Wishing to regulate thcii families, thej' first cultivated Iheii persons. 
W^isfiing to cultivate tlicir persons, ttiey first rectified fhcii hearts. Wishing to 
rectify their hearts^ they' first sought to be sinceTC In their thoughts. Wishing 
to be sincere iir thcLr thoughts, they first extended to tlie utmost tlidr knowl¬ 
edge, The esslcmiou. of knowledge h b)' Ibc investigalion of things. Things 
Ixiirig insesligated, their knowledge became complete Tlicir knowlcd^ being 
complete, thcir droughts were Mucere, llicii thoughts being sinceri^ their 
hearts were then rectified* 'Hmir hearts being rectified, their perftruis were 
cultivated, ^nicir persons being ciiltiiatedK their familjes w'ere tegubted. Tfieir 
families being tcgulatcdt Uieir states wtie rightly govemed. Their slates being 
rightly governed, the whole kingdom was made tranquil and Itappv/^*® 

Educationp then, the getting of knowledge; and knowledge led to virtue* 
that 15, pmpricly. U Kf tccoitimendcd the ant as a modd of continual diligence. 
.\ii ideal cdiic^iHon in the Chou period, it h said, consisted of sis sirtacs, ?i.s 
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gwd actifms, and iixath. llic virlujes wert "^vi^doni, bcncvolcntc, goodness;, 
TighteuusJics^^ and bunimtiy""; LtiCRcdoiis wtie honoring prents, being 

friendly' to biothcrs, curdial to rcbtives hy rrurziagc, ncighborJy, tiustfuli and 
sjnipiiUielic, anil ibc arts w "'rLliials, mttsiLv ancbeiTr-, cliarioteermg, writing* 
and nia^hemarit^/" A liberal education was viipposetl to include "five kinds of 
rituaJ, 6vc kind^ of rnusic, five wnys of archery , five of directniga diariat, 
sis kinds of uTitings, and nine ojicm lions oi niiitbcnistics-*" Tins fcrnnuli for 
a lihcml educalion was an idcaL dearly attaniubk only an dite. Hliougb 
selective in in ten t, and leading to the fottimrioti of an aristocracy of scbobi- 
sliip. 11 is said dial persons were admitted without respect to biitb or wcallh 
to the seliOc^Ls M:t up b) W'u W^atig (i i ifi tlM this democratic 

principle lus "ciiarjcteristk of the systeni of ediicatjon and the snlifle- 
(j I lent promotion to lugh offices among the Cinnese " Since gos'emnicnt 
scltcxils wtte iew, ligwcvcr, and niucli dtpcndciitc svas put m private mstitu- 
tnmy mpported Iw pntciibt edut^tbiuil opporlunily mmt Imve varied w itii 
the eemiurnic status of fanube^. Democmey' in ant csscntiilly that those who 
were able to prcp:jre dicinsclvcs, by whatever means, to take the public cxani' 
inatioii:!, wcjp pcmiitled to do so; and, bavtiig ixissed Uietn, they could expect 
pTefermenl at the Ii^tkIs of gp^ermnent 

Xci Zeb, or '/'be Pat fern of tbe Family, describes tlic ideal training of '‘young 
gentlemen of gOf?d families." fvtliicarioii began ciriy, as soon as the child eould 
''take its ow'n food/* \Mieii able to speak, be was taught to s|M^k ''baldly and 
clearly,” At six, he loirncd “niunbers and the names of the catdinal points/" At 
ten, Uic boy WLtJl to a master^ learned the classes of characters, cakuLibon, 
proficr bchaWm of 4 you th, i rMt versa lion, and reading Llie t ablets* 

At thirteen, he leanicd mmiCp odes* and how to rtiiuce the to. When fufl 
groun^ he learned the bs/aiig, and wtis futigbl atcliery and chariot-driving, ,\E 
twentj; he w-a* “ciipped/" learned variaus eercnufiiics, danced die la JisOp and 
Ijcrbirmcd "filial and fmtenial duties/' :Vt tlnjiy, he tiiamcd, continued hh 
Icarmug, and performed "the business pro|>er to a man”; and at forty, lie 
"%st appointed to ofEtc ” pjtrmoled, if mcccssful, at fifty, and fetned 3 1 
seven 

'lilt cmitcnl of formal aSucation was drawn from cb^iott books, to whid) 
Confucius had contributed, Begimniig wilh the IViiuetrical Classic, and pars¬ 
ing to the CViitiiiy of 5irrjirimcs^ the Afiffenarj’ CJjjss'ic, Odes for ClijJdrcjj. 
CaiifHj^ of Fiful Duly, and 71 jc /mnulf frisfruttor, ihe vTiulb memorised the 
littTjry tTdsiiTLTi of the ^Kustp llie second stage of la ruing wus to master the 
Jluir Books f The GfrJl LcjiTimg, Doctrine of fbe iVrcJii. Cmifiiciaa AuaJefts, 
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and tlie works of MenciusJ and the Fii'c CJasstct (Book of Cfiangcs. Bool* of 
ffistors'. Book of Odes, Bool of Rites, and the Spmrg and Autuirui ArinaB). 
Having leimed the fomts and njtnica of ctiafactcrs in these books, the shidcnt 
proceeded to tmnsbtc or to read them with understanding. The final stage of 
education involved the writing of composirions on ebssiett themes, sttch a$ 
w'ould be set in the public cicj ini nations. Tlic art of wTiting svas an esacting 
part of fiis training, since passing an etaniiiialiou dci>tutdod ttpnii calligiaphy 
as well as upon the excellence of the c^iy and fidelity to cUssicai modes of 
thotight and expression. 

Man}' an ancient ston inspiiL'd I'oiith to stndy Cunfiieiiis had Icanied 
something from a mere cltild: out had tied his book to the horns of a cow; 
an0titer had studied Iw* the tight of a glowworm; and tw'o pcisons. thongti 
gjrli, liad Ixxai "intdligctit and wcll-iiiforuicd.’' llic bee and the silkworm 
oficTcd excel!ent camples; "if men neglect to Icurti, Uicy ate inferior to iti' 
sects," Wliat could one do but study, wlicn men of renown. and O'Cn the losv< 
cst forms of life, pointed the way? 

Examinations, of severo! grades, conducted by the government in coitnty 
and pfonncial scats and at the capital opened the way to public office and 
prestige, lltev svere long, pliyricdlly and mentally exlianst'mg. and were passed 
h} relatively few; titicji—‘nowering I'alerit," "Promoted Scholir/’ and “Fit for 
Olficc^—rcwardcd the successful. A fourth examination, wlndi might Iw taken 
hv those who succeeded in the tlrird, gave admission to the ffan Liu Vuaii, 
the Imperial Academy. 

Literary edneation. save in families that were u'cll to do and libeml-minded, 
WHS not foi girls; even those who studied literature did not enter ihc cxjinnia- 
tions. The Fatterii of the rjirrtily states Ili.it, at ten, the girl should cease to 
leave tlie womerr’s aputtnciits: site sitould leam pleasing speech. Ire olxdient, 
work with hemp and silk, make garments, and attend sacrifices, In short, she 
should “Icam all woman's work.’* .\1 fifteen she "assurircd the hair-pin”; at 
twenty, if there no occasion for delay, she iiiamcd. For three tunntlis before 
inaniagc 3 young lady was taught "the virtue, the speech, the mirage, and 
the work of a vvifc,” ” Nothing is said of hterjiy cnliurc. v'cl tJiis ix the ideal 
education for bettcr-dass families. Tliere v.-ck exceptions, liowcverr Jen Hsiao 
"studied poftry^ and cbs$icat books’*; Lady Tsao, tbongh "ignorant and 
stupid,” was instTticted bt' ihe special favor of her father, and ^^'ang Cliieh Fu 
was “wdl versed in lilcratinc.” Martin calls attention to cdiicaler] inotheis. 
who educated their sntis, but agrees lliat litcraty cdiicatimi of women was un-- 
crmimon. Lovvcr<htss vvnn)cn 170 [>cf cent or more of all 1 were not bught to 
read; but of the upj>er 5c per cimt the most fortunate may have gone as far as 
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the TriniefricaJ CJfliSic^ the Ctntury of Surimmes^ and the Fouf CJas^ics for 
GirJs,^ AiJiODg tliose ’nho had a literan- education, tome emincTit women 
appeared. But Giles analyzed over hventy'fatir tboimnd biographies and found 
that in mo Jit cajies women W'Cre distinguished for ptety^ filial respect,, scll'-sacri- 
ficc, heroic suScring* fidelity to liushands, wisdom and capahilityp beauty and 
religious diameter,^* Only z6 w'erc noted for tuuMc and pa in ting? 2^0 were *"Te- 
markable** for sonic reason or other, one being "'distinguished at footbaH”; j 
wTie "witty and dEVer j and 510 w'orc cuiment in liteatme. llie percent^e is 
not high* yet it W'ould compare favorably with other cc3iintTie5 of tiiat age and 
kter: for, if the phrase* "a woinan without abilih' is nomial'* ejspressed the 
ancient Cluucsc sicuv it also characterized the outlook of most of mankind 
duwni to Tcctnl: days. 

PliYSICAL CUl,rUKE 

Even a hasty glance at Hie pattern of Chinese education suffices to discov'cr a 
dominant .vtmss un iirtdlectua! excctlciice. To entourage application to book¬ 
ish learning, Chinese masters (like others elsewhere) applied the rod* and held 
that ' to tcadi wiUiicmt scvcTily% show'S a teacher's mdolcticc,*^ Failure to learn 
might be punished by *liundieds of blow./'; and "bad sdiolars^' were '"not 
mffetjnently punished every day/*^^ The beaxiti| of physicpiJ play on school 
discipline was apparently imknow'n, or liltic appreciated. 

Vievv'ing this c\"turmdy bookish education wbidi for centuries demanded 
every' nEoment and all oi a studen/s enci^^ from caily morning till dark, and 
left no lime for any other exercise or cmploymciUt it is diiiiCTilt k> realize that 
in an cailicr age physical sport eonsHtnted one put of a scholar's education. 
Chinese liietali, in contrast to learned priesthoods of other Oriental societies^ 
had ffinimlatcd a philosophy, indeed* which recognized the union of phj'sicab 
moral ae^^tlictic, and iiitdlcctnal elements in an ideal liberal edncalion. 11 oh^ 
Edying on atieieiit sources* maintains that four or five thmisand yeiirs ago physi- 
E::al cducaticni w'as not unknown; only in recent times it came to huv-e slight 
[mportmicc- Tlic discstctmi uf pfu'slcal activities that dcv'clopcd in CiiXua is 
credited to the infincnce of rcligionSp Taoism, Confuctauism, and Buddhism^ 
all of which stressed the quiet, studious, contempLitive life. of 

strength/* said Lao Tse in the Tao Tch Ching^ for * * he who in arms b 
strong will not conquer- . . ^ Tliesc vicn^, of cnui^ were not equally oper- 
e»H\^ among all cLtssci and At nil times, but when they w'crc rrinfotced by the 
influence of gcncratiuiis of schoLn, brought up m the eiduri^ely bookish 
tradition, fixed upon Hie sclicmis in the Tang djmastyt and Jcoentiiatcd even 

^ Lc*Ti! Edirciticrai cl Girli m Ciims, p_ i^ 
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nioie after the Min^ the effect \y^ general and profound.^ In the Coiifuctan 
AiiaicctSi which deelaied that "llie accomplished ^hohr is ncri a utcniyih^ the 
bookish scholiir might find $oirte pistificiitifiti for I115 inability to do any kind 
of physical woclc; hut the narrowness of his training and attainments is far 
leiiios^cd from the liberal education of scholars of more ancient day^. Tlic pres¬ 
ent generation, of cotir^e^ has wblessed tlie overthrow of tire narrow, classical, 
lilcrary’ pattern. In the neiv China there is a marked iutercvt in ph)'sieal culture^ 
which can find iiistificatioti in classical doctrines that had tong beeii forgtJHen. 
A placard in the city of Ch'ang Slia. in 1906, brought Coriiueian 

doctrine ot physical and mental cultute up to date: *six arts* of which 

Confucius spoke aie ceremonies, music, arelicw, charioteering, letters, and 
caiculaiing. Archer) and charioteering have reference to the art of war, and 
meaHj in modeiri terms, that we must practise drilling and physical exer¬ 
cises/* 

In the evolution of a peopIc^s life, physical cnltiire of an informal sort is 
prior to farmal intcllcchral traming. In Cliina^ when wTiting iiad been intro- 
duetd and formal education liad become a rjece$sits\ certain phj'sica] skills were 
carried along with tt. According to the aceoimt given early Chinese wTiters, 
Kuo says that in the legendary age of Yao and Shun (2357-2226 nx:.} and 
under the dynasties of Hsia and Shang (i,e, to 1122 b.c,}, education w'us ciricfly 
nsflral and religious; that in the ’Institution known as Ihu,^ ardiciy w-as 
taught; and that 'literary education^ os we uiidcTstand it tr>day^ hardly existed 
at that early epoch. ,,/*** Under the succeeding Chou dynast)^ (1122-240 
bjCp) the curriculum, according to lljc Book of Rites, w'as fully developed and 
inctuded the *Yix virtues/" the "six praiseworth)^ actious.'" and die "six arts/' 
Among the arts were "niusic+ aichcry, [and] charioteering/* all of which were 
dosdy aisockted. The practical rignificitnet of these for the feudal prince is 
obvious, llic harmonious development of mind and body vtas to be acooni- 
plkhed by combining these with the other arts—"rites,'* wTiting, and matlic- 
matics all of which were covered by goii'ernment examinations. Liter, under 
the llan dynast)^ (106 a.o.). the range of subjects rt<iiiJTctl for civil 

service fj:iCTea!H:d^ hut plivsicil tesb wert still retained. 

Under die Tang, Sung. Mongol, and Ming dynasbes [6201/^4 aj>.). the 
“six arts"" were still considered ncce^ty to a complete education. Tlie inert- 
rnent.v of literarj^ learning becanire enirnnous, howcvcf, as succeeding genenj- 
tions of scholars added their commenlaries; unci w^idi die inerasc of emphasis 
on mental atbuaments, physical culture receded into the background. Fuuc- 

^Mohi EdeaU'ori lu Chini, |ip. 
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timal spcciiliialiou «'^is giowing, Spccml &c 1 ioot$ for militniy tiaioing were set 
up from time \o tluiej luid in likTJi)- instituticuiB; Uic tests in aiclim' and 
hoisciTKiastiip became nothing more thim "essays ou the urcheiy and Iiorsc- 
manship of die aucicnls." A persistent respect far the ancient libera] ideal is 
icficcted iu the efforts of oertaiu rulers to maintain it. despite the diSeultics 
and diveigcnt tendencies of Uie new age. At the bcgiiuiing of the Ming dniasty 
(I’hS AJi-l, when the old ideal had begun to be difficult of attmiiiicnt, the 
foimdcr of the dynasty, "J ai T'sn, "being a fond admirer of ancient usages." 
dctcrtniiiL-(l to add "miliuiry arb and mathematics" to the classical literary 
studies; but “this pkm of conibming niilibn'imd litera t)' studies . , , did not 
pioduce vTiy good lesiiTts. and iu the course of a short time llic college comsc 
as ivclt as the tests of tlic esjininatiQtt system became once more purely liter 
31^' in character. In i he still wislied to compel the students of the imperial 
college to practice aithcnv aud refused to create colleges for the instniction of 
ttiilihiry men rm the gioimd that he could conceive of only one system of edu- 
catmu upplicahle to all men." ” 

'Hie piticni of physical and general education, provided in ancient days foi 
Jhc sfius of Hiu best families* is portrayci! in many Chinese classics. Music and 
dancing held a ptorainent place ill the nnkr of studies. The Fafkm of the 
I'aiiiily informs US that at thirteen the youth leanied music and danced the to; 
and wiicii fuH-giovni, he danced the lisiong and lotiicd archery and cliariotcer' 
ing,** At ihe time of King Wan. f izjfl &£.). siy.s the Boot of Riks, in leach¬ 
ing the sons of the ting and feudal princes and yomig nren chosen for "apti¬ 
tude forkamijjg," the subiects of studv STincd witll the scjsonii. "In spring and 
Slimmer lliey were laiiglit tlic iiicof the sULcItl and speaf; in aiitimm and svin- 
ter that of the feather and flute. . . . Tlic inferior diicetats of Music taught 
liic uve of the slitdd aided by tlw; great assistants. 'Ilic Ante masters Litight the 
usenf Ihc ifitar, . . , 

'llie Grand director of Marie taught how to brandish the sliidd and 
axe. . 

”Al all txauunatioiii in ihc siibiirkm schools, the mie W'ss to select the best 
and math nut the must talented, . , , Tliosc who liaj studied mmat arts were 
encouniged and told to expect * second ctJiiiiiiattnn. . . . 

"fn the education of thccrovui princes adopted by the founders of the three 
ds'itastici Uic sub/ctb were llie nilea of piopricly and mnsie. .Music scn'cd to 
give the iiitcrinr eiihivatiim, thenilcr to give tile external, 'flic two, nperating 
lecipnicolty nathm, tiad their outward man if citation, and tlic rctuit was a 
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peaceful scicnity—wcrencc of inward feeling and mild cle^nce of man¬ 
ners/* 

jV’Cordiirg to Tire RovjJ /Icguljtions. compiled about b.c., wliich 

descrilx; the legnlalioni relative to feudal nobles and officers at llic time of 
Emperor VVan. great strc5s was laid on examiUiitiotii. Studenlj were classified, 
finf, as "sckcl scholars"; second, at the "great college,” as “eminent scholars"; 
and third, as ‘■foniplelO ielioljrs.’*’Archt'n- was stressed. In all tlie six district* 
of the loyal domain, tile aged men wCTC all asiumbled at the school, and "on a 
good day arcliCTy w-as practised anti places were given accniding to merit . . . 
The Craiid Minister of lustnittiiin cundneted tludier the cmineiii: schobrs of 
the state and along with ihctn iupeiiiitended the business." •" 

\' 3 rioiei Tcferejjccs to the conduct of aichciv' contests an: found in the f hi 
and SIjc J. Legge says of the Liltei that the author attempted "to show the 
attention paid to Jitlicry in ancient times," and how it wa* to serve moral and 
general educational purposes-^’ Neither cxtnict nor qiitonie or p.irjplirasc 
would convey Hie nicety oi detail, ihc spmt. and philosophy of the aidiery 
contest, explained in the She /. or The Mcauing oi flic Ceremony of Arthen'; 

"Anciciitiy it was lire rule for the feudal lords, wliai they would ptaetisc 
ardterv, first to celebrate itie ceremony of the IJantjnct. and for the Great eiffi 
eers and ordinary officers, when ilicy would slioot. first to celebrate die ccre- 
niony of the Dtmking in tile country districts, . , . 

“'Ilif amhcTS, in advancing, rctmng. am! all their movements, were rcrpiirEcl 
to observe the tides. \\'ith minds correct, and straight carrcigc oi the ImcIv. they- 
were to hold their liows and amrivs skilfully Jind firmlv", and when they did so. 
ihev migli! be expected to hit the mark In this w^y (from their archery') their 
Clraracters could lie secn. 

■'ro nrgulate tlic discliurgiug of the arrowTt, Hieic w-as. iu the case of ihc son 
of I ICDvcn. the pl.nyiiig of the Zao-yu, in the case of tlie feudut lords, that of 
die Li-shaii; in the case nf the dignitancs,. the Grtsit officers, tliat of the Zliai- 
pin; and in the case of ofiicers, that of the Zliai-fau. 

"Thq /jii jii is expressive of joy Uut every office is rightly filled; the Li-sliau 
is expressive of the joy at audrcncca of the court; the Zh-ii pin is expressive of 
tlie joy ill ubserving the laws (which have Istcn learned"i; and the 711 a; Fan is 
expressive of the joy in t.xriug hue froni all failures in duty, I herufcire Ihe WJn 
of 11(51 veil rtgublcd his shooting tn keeping in his mind the right ftxlmg of 
all officers, a feudiil printv. by keeping in his mmd the times of his appcimig 
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bcforr the of B digoitfiiT, bcin| b Great effioer^ by keeping in his 

tripid the observing of the bvvy ^ ; nnd un officer, by kttping in his mmd 

tliiit lie miut not ikiJ in the duties of his office. 

this u-uy, when they clearly understood the meaning of thme tegukring 
measures, and fture thus able to avoid all fiailtsre in llieir ser\ice$^ dtej' were 
sticccsrfut In tlidr tjndertatings^ and their character and conduct were cstab- 
lished^ thciE ciiamctcis were esbtbii.dicch no suds evib as oppression and 

disorder occurred^ and when therr nndettakiirgs were successful^ the states were 
tranquil and happy, tlence it h said that 'the archery sened to diow the com¬ 
pleteness of 1 he a teller's virtue/ 

"1 herefeire, anciently, the of tieaven dio^ llie feudal lotdsp the dign^ 
tarie^ who were Great officers, and the officers, from their skill m archcry. 
AiditTj' \s specially flie busine:^ of nialcs^ and tliere were added to it tire 
cml^ellisluutilts of a;teinofiit;:s and mitvic, Hcuce among the things which may 
affnid the mobt compllcte illustration of ceremonici and mnsfe^ and the lie- 
queut pcffonmiicc of whidi may serve to cstablisli virtm: and good conduct, 
there is nothing equal to 4rchet)-: and thcrcfciie the aiident kings paid mtidi 
attention to it. 

^niiLTcforc^ anciently,, accuitliiig to the rcn'al tnstitutcs* tlic feudal princes 
annually pirsentrd the officers who liad charge of their tribute to the $on of 
I Jcavcn, who made trial of tliem in the Bichcry-hiill. Those of them whose 
bodily carriage w^as in confoonitj^ ivith the rules, and whose shooting was in 
ogrtcmral wudi the music, and w ho hit the tmsV mofit fmqucntly, were allowed 
to Uke part at the sjcrtfice^, Wlicn his oEtefs Imd frequently that privilege^ 
then TEiler w^as cotigratnlutcd: if they frequently failed to obtain it, he was 
rq>riiiiandc(:h ii a pniic-c vvere frequcully so congratulated, he received an 
incicase to liis territory; if he were frequently so reprimanded, part of his 
lerritoiY wa^ taken from him. Hence cune the saying, ^ITie ardit^ ^hoot in 
the interest of their princes/ 'Hius^ in the states, the mkrs and their officers 
[l<n'Otcd tlicrnwrlvc^ to archery, and the practice in connc.Tion ivith it of the 
cctciuunies arid nmsic. But when rulers and officers practise cciemnnies and 
music, never luir it been knaw'n that such practice led to their banishment or 
min. 

"1 Icrice it is laitl hi the ode . . . 

'Small nfficers and Great, 

Not one ivill keep awas^. 

See them before tlieir prince. 

All in tlicir full array* 

They feast, and then they $hool, 
n.ipp> and prabed to boot/ 
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Tlie lines show liow when rulers and tiieir officer earnestly des-oted themselsics 
together to archery, and the practice in cotmrTion ssith it of ceremonies and 
music, thej' were happy and got rencnsTi. It was on this aecotint that the son 
of Heaven instituted the custom, and the feudal lords diligently attended to it. 
This was the way in wliicb tlve son of Heaven dioished the princes, and had no 
need of weapons of war in dealing with them; it furnished also to the princes 
an mstrument with which they- trained ihemsdvcs to rectitude, 

“Once, when Confucius was conducting an ardiciy meeting in a vegetable 
garden at Kio-lisiang, the lookcr^on stuTDimded it litc a sralL Wlicn the pro 
cecdings reached the point when a Master of tire Horse should be appointed, 
he directed Zite iu to bke Uis h<nv and arrows, and go out to introduce those 
who wished to shoot, and to say, The general of a defeated army, the Great 
officer of 3 ruler-less state; and any one who has schemed to bt the successor 
and heir of another, will not be allowed to enter, but the rest may all enter.' 
On this, one half went away, and the oilier lialf entered, 

'‘After this ... he fmtha directed Kung V^'ang IGiin and Hsu Tien to 
tafst the honis of liquor, and make proclanlatimi. Then Kimg Wang Khin 
raised his horn, and said. '.%e the young and stroi^ - . . obseis-ant of their 
filial and fraternal duties? Arc the old and men of eighty , . . such as love 
proprieh', not following licentious customs, and resolved to maintain their 
eharacters to death? If so. they may occupy the position of guests/ On this, 
onehalf of those who had entered wciit away, and the other half remained. 

"Ilsu Tien next raised his horn, and proclaimed, 'Arc you fond of learning 
without being tiad? .-Vic v'ou fond of the rules of propriety, and uusivers'ing in 
your adherence to tlicm? t’>o those of you who are eighty, ninety, or one hun- 
dred, expound the way of virtue without confusion Of Cfror? If so, you can 
occupy the [Xisition of visitors/ nicreiipou hardly any icmained. 

'T o shoot means to draw out to the end, and some say to lodge in the exact 
point. Tliat drawing out to the end means evTiry one unfolding hti own idea; 
hence, with the mind even‘balanced and the Wy correctly i>ojscd, the archer 
holds his bow and arrow skilfully and firmly. Whem he so holib tiicm, he will 
hit the mark. Hence it is said. The father shoots at the father-mark, the son, 
3 ( the son-mark; the ruler, at the ruler-mark; the sulrfcct, at tlit subject-mark.' 
Thus the archer shoots at the maik. of his ideal self: and so the Great archery 
of the son of Heaven is culled shooting at the tnarlc of the feudal prince. 
'Shooting at the mark of the feudal prince' wris shooting to prove himsdf a 
prince. He who liit the mark was pcnuitted to . . . retain his rank as 3 
prince; he who did not hit the mark was not pcrniilted to tclain his nmi as a 
prince. 

“When the son of Heaven wus about to sacrifice, the rule was that he should 
celebrate the archery at the i»o!, which name suggested the idea of sdectmg 
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tbc offit-tTi b\ thcii ilioohng. After tiic ar!;hcn- at tbc pool eanie tliaf in the 
arciierj lull. ITiose w]id liit the inJirt \vere permitted tq take pjrt in the 
Sitcrifice; and those wlio failed were not pcruiittcd to du so. The ruler of those 
who did not receive ttic pcrnussion wns repijmattdixl. and liad part of his 
tCTtitni)- taken from him. The mlcr of tliost svho nert pennitted ^-as con- 
graluhiled, and received an addition to his territorj'. 'Ific advanccmeal ap- 
jicarcd in tfic rank; tlie disupprohitioii, lu Uic loSi of territorj-. 

* Udicx, when a son is born, a bon of muJbertj wood, and six arrmvs of the 
wild raspkrrj' plant arc placed on the left of the door, for the purpose of shoot- 
iiig ut hciivfii. earth, and the four cardind pohits. Hciveii, earth, and the four 
points denote tlie spheres wheiein the hteiiiiirss of a man lies. The joting tnan 
must first give lli^ mind tu wlut is to be his huiincss, and tlien he nxiy venture 
to receive cmofumciit. that is. the provision foi his food, 

"Ardictj- suggests to us the way of benevolence. The archer seeks to be cor¬ 
rect in Ijiiuself, and then discliarges his arrow. If it miss the mark, he is not 
angry with the one who has surjxjsscd himsetf, but turns round and seeks for 
tlie cause of hnluro iu himself. . . . 

"Confucius said, 'f inu’ diffittilf it is to shooil tfon difhcnlt it is to listen to 
the music! To shoot exactly in Itarmony with the note given bj- tlic music, and 
to shoot without mtilling the buU's-cj'C on the target;—it is only ilie archei of 
superior virtue wlio can do this! Mow shall a man of inferior cliamclm be able 
to hit tJie nuitk' It is said in the book of Poetry . . . 

' "Now shoot." he says, "and show your skill," 

■[tieother anj;wa:s, "Shoot I wifi, 

.■\nd hit the mark:—and when yon miss. 

Pray you the penal enp to kiss."' *' 

I!>ancing formed a regular part of the instruction of youth in families of tJie 
Iwttcr tlavi, the boj beginning to dance tlie to at thirteen, the /isiang when 
fiill groivn, and the ta hsia when capped at tiveiity. .\d andetit bit of Gliincsc 
wisdom has it that "one may judge ol a king b\ the sbtc of ciiuiLing during 
Jiis reigrr." iWincing was of scviital kinds. Under the Chou dsTiasty six types 
were officially rccogmsied: the "split-fenther dance" for exorcism; tlic "whole- 
feather dance," for worship; the "icgulatiiig datite/’ to prevail against droiiglit; 
the "tail dance." in wtiieli an oxtail was held liy the dancers, xymbolizhig agii- 
eulliiTc; the "shield dance " iignifying defenave action: and the “ btilllc axe 
dance," syanlioh/jng readiness for aggressive action. To these, a seventh was 
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axtdedr tl'C "huimQitj' dance," Uiida tlie Ming dynasty, tlie sliicld and the 
feather were three and a half feet long. Shields, feathers, and other accessories 
of the dances were not cushimaiy'm Uie eaiiiest times; instearL die pedoimcrs 
danced bareheaded and with empty hands. 

1 Iistory ninneth not back to the origin of tliese dances. In the early legendary 
period, howfs'cr, it is said tliat they formed a part of religions ceremonies, the 
Emperor Yao hasing ‘‘orduined the Ifan Clvih dance, for the enjoyment of 
God." All six types of dances had religions aspects. Dandng involved steps, 
posturing, swaying and whirling the body, and movements of the arms. .Yll 
movements uere nude in tniniiony with mude and recitation, 'Hie following 
poem, as represented in the dance, involved one hundred and sis;ty movanasts; 

‘Itiou didst establish the mnlhtndes of our people, 

'I’o go forth to u'ork at sunrise. 

To go in to nest at sun set. 

To bore wells for drink, 

And to till fields for food.*'' 

The rcligioiis, defensive, and aggressive motifs recall the cliaiactcr of dances 
Lu many primitive societies, and bear witness to tlie tenacity of liuman thought 
and feeling w hich causes customs to penist long after original incentives have 
disapprared, Wliat was once thought to exat a ctmhnUiug itifliioict on mail 
and Jiis cnviromncnt.or on ihc spirits which aniimted it. is iifterwnrds perpetu¬ 
ated as pure symbolism. But though llieiranctcnl dances recall llic primitive, it 
Is clear that the Grin esc Iiad taken a step which distinEuished their culture 
from iJiat of pnmirive folk. They had cicitud a philosophy of dancing, and 
given it written ecpicssinii. 

Tile philosophy of the dance is united with tliat of music. I’lie rhytluiis .and 
steps arc for the Ixncfit. enjoyment, and cultivTition of the body; the tones of 
mu.sic. the inodulatiuns of voice and instmincnts, are for the harmony of soul. 
Tlie significance of tiie one is outer, of the other, uiuet, Each influences the 
other. According to Vo Kj, '‘All modulations of the voice arise fu'm the mind, 
and the various aSections of the niiiid arc produced bv’ things estenial to it. 
The affections thus produced arc inanifcsted iti the souuds that arc uttered. 
, . , ’llie combi nation of those modulated sounds, so as to give pleasure, and 
' the dircctioti m harmony with them nf the shields and ases. and of the plumes; 
and ox tails, coiifitituto wluit we call uiusic." 
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TIic powtr of music aud ceremonies was recognized by sndent kings, who 
therefore established lljcm in order to perfect gors'cmment. According to Yo Ki, 
ancient Lings instituted . . ceremonies to direct men** aims aright; music 
to give harmony to tjidr voices; laws to unih Uidi conduct; and punishments 
to guiird a^inst their tendencies to evil. The end to >vhich ceremonies, music, 
punishments, and conduct is one; they arc the iostrunicnts by which the 
minds oi the people are assinubtcxl, and good older in govemincnt is made to 
appear." 

A piintoinimic dance | wii) is thus csrplaincd hy Confucius to Pin Man Kia; 
"Music is u representation of accomplished facts. T!ie pantomimes stand with 
their shields, each erect and finn as a hill, rcprescuting the attitude of king \Vu. 
Tlic violent mos'cmenls of the arms and fierce stamping tepnesent the enthu* 
sfaim of Thai Kmig. The kneeling of all at llie conclusion of the performance 
rcprcsaits the govemnient of peace, instituted bv the dukes of Kdu and Shao. 

Moreover, the pantomimes in tht first mosement proceed towards the 
north to iniitntc the nuirdiiug of king ^V^u against Shang; m the second, they 
show the extinction of Sliaug; in the tiiird, they show the return nuirch to the 
south; in tlie fourth, thev' show the lasTug out of the Soudicm states; in the 
fifth, they show how . » , iCau and Shaci were severally put in diorgc of the 
states Oil the left and right: in tlie sixth, they again unite at the point of starting 
to offer tlicir homage to the son of Heaven, Two men, one on each side of tlic 
performers, excite them with bells, and four times they stop and si tike and 
tlintst, showing the great awe svith which king Wu inspired the \liddle states. 
Ilicir adsunciiig with these men cm each side Uiows his eagerness to complete 
his lielpfiil tmdcrtakmg. The performers standing long together show how he 
waited for fheanriva] of the princts." ■''* 

An indindiulistic tutu lo the philosophy ol music is given hy the author of 
Yo Ki. Yi. a music iiu.stcr, being asked w hat kind of music was appropriate to a 
particular man, replied tlmt he was "hut a poor imisictan" and could not idl 
whar WHS appropriate to jiarticubr individuals: hut lie was willing to say wlwt 
h-pet of iivusiL- were appropriate to certain types of men. and wcntld leave the 
questioner to select tlmt tvpc which was suitable to his cluiractcr. "lire gen¬ 
erous and calm. iJic mild and correct, should sing the Sung; the magnanimous 
and calm, and those of wide pcnctraiiun and sincere, the Ta Ya . . . * ihe 
courteous 110(1 seU rcsfmining, the lovm of tlie nilcs of propriely, the Hsiao 
\a , , . ; ihc cotreef, uptight, and Calm, the discriminating and huitible, the 
Fang . . . ; the dclermincdly upright, hut yet gentle and loving, thu Shung; 

xivm, ()j. rioro Tfjc SaereJ fitiob fh* Eaif. ejiied br F Sf. Mellcr fTlic 
COurcTKkm rr^). ' * 

i:if. Fioai TlteSiettd fiwb fif flit Eatf, wlilwl bv F M. MtlUct iTlie 
Uwetwon FrenJ, 
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und the mild and honesi;, but' yet capable of dccisjori, the Klii. The object of 
diis iinging is for one to make liimsclf right, ood then to display tiis virtue. 
When Ite lus tlius put hmiself in a condition to acb Meuven and t£artli Tispmd 
to liini, the four seasons rewolve in harmony with him, the stars and constella¬ 
tions observe their proper laws* and all things are iiottrisbed and thrive." '* 
Having recogniaed the signihcsuiee of music, says the author of Vo Ki. the 
kings establislicd music schools of diderent grades for the Icunm. ITie Yiteh 
Ling—proceedin^ of the goveriiiiicnt for diCerent months—specified a par¬ 
ticular month when “orders arc given to the diicf director of Music to enter 
the college, and practise the dances with his pupils," there Iwing dances of wth 
and dances of pcacc,^^ 

In the time of Yiiug Ming a-d-) dancing was decreed in honor of Con- 
futiusi at may have existed earlier. In any case the Canfucian cult liad hwu 
tecognirxd tong hofotc that; and accoiding to tradition, dancing had lieeri a 
part of ceremonials since aa;; s.c. Military dances vscee mcoiporatcd in the 
Cottfucian rites in 6;a ah. by Chen Kuan, Till relatively nxent times cere- 
montal cuni and military dances were still performed. In the civil dance, a long 
feather was carried in one hand and a stick in the other. In the military, the 
shield and a sc were carried. '11 ic sacrificial Confueian hymn begins: 

Grot is Confucius! 

He perceives things and knows tUent before the riitic; 

He i$ in the same order with Moven arid Earth; 

Tlic teacher of ten thousand ages. 

I m i 

I rliink of tliy biighr virtiie* 

The jade inuiUc ends. 

The music of metal is first hcatd* 

0( living men tlicirt utis nnoo like liinn 
Truly his tcadiing h in ^11 respetb comptde. 

Thus ends the of sacrifice: 

llic Ku and Yi moantamsare very high: 

The Clin and tlie Ssn ^rend Uicii far. 

So diy beautiful aets extend thdr sfifluence ahfne ;iikI arrniud, 

Causing benefits end 

Now Im been seen the glairy of tJic sacrifice; 

The sacrifice has been made to appear great and beautiful. 

He renovut^ the thousands of out people: 

He fosters our sciiwh and hulls for rnstniction. 

scxviHi ii^ ^ Fiofli '|T^ S^ted lk»b the EmsU ediEi^ hy F. Vt. iMidSin ("I he 
Cktendoii Trcti l. 
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The hv'TTui is composed of six slioplies. Tlie first maikss iJtc icccptioii of tlie 
Spirit; tilt List, C5corting the Spirit liucfc. Inlar\'ciung strophes tnark the pres- 
cistah'oii of sucnficiLit v^iands and their remox'aL From ilic second to the fourth 
the dtiiKcr^ go tiirougli tlicir inovaiietits. No mmetnait umb the first aud 
the last 

Besides official ceremonial dmecs, cultiMitcd for purposes of starc^ there 
were rmmerotts kinds of rhcliimic performances at priv^nte lianquet? and other 
speciat octasiou^. Men danc^; svxmieii daiioxl: at both ilaiired togethci^ 
'rhere were pid dancers and r^Uicrs who fLinced simply fnr pleisure. Some 
dancedp opparciitlv, |ti5t to iistOLuni the (jiilookcts. It is said that a “iiigli offi¬ 
ciary oneedonced liefon: the etuperor iiiid finished hy "standing on his hands 
and waggling his head about in n fimny The anperor was airitis^Cih hut 
a digiiified statesruan icgrotted such "sw^cepidg the ground with the Fit-c 
Clas'iicsT It is a far cry from the exalied pliilosopliy of nm^ic and movement 
to these purely cxhibitidiial clancts. daigned tiiiistound md amuse the lordly 
niastcf. Thcie arc always some discrepancies, naturally^ huhvecn thcoiy and 
practice, lire philosiiphj* was an expression of Hie noblest m danemg; hut 
pmelitc included the mlgar as well as the Ix-sl. It wiis said that Madam Ta tCi, 
consort of Choti Sin (ii ^4 n.cO< Imtful }\nd crneL The ^'most licenilous 
songs sixTc conijxiscd for liei amusement, [iifcd ihc vilest dances cxlnhiiecL" ^ 
Dan dug md druiikcri carenjw: frcqucjiily went hand in hand at jirivate har^ 
quets, where the dance w'is farthest remold from that higl) statirin which 
ritualists liad souglit to assigri to it.^ 

So grtrat was tire prestige of daireiiig, so important w’os it as a critcriori in 
fudging men* ibit in ancient fcmlal society it appe^irs to have been tlioiight 
streugc, indeed a mattCT for comptnint aii<l suspicion, if a person of noble sta- 
tirjti refused hi dance, or danced luadly. TIic rrince of Cliiing Slia, for example, 
once danced before the EiiiiiLtor ut lu^ birthdav party. Bdiig .iwkwuid and 
making an unsatisfactory, slight s;i1iitatioii to fus superior* the [irince w^is 
asked stcinlv w'liat it meant. To this lie gave answer in j vsii-h^ excuse, "My Gcf 
ts a very sanall onr* [and] there h no romii in it to turn rmmd." 7hh himinrous 
explanation presmuabh Jet the prince Dirt of the difficulty, Kot Atufengs. d 
T';urtu- prince* who refusctl to dance before the bst niler of the Liao (hnasty. 
it mme near being iiinr? sedoiis, hsr the Kmiwfur said to Uh Privy Coimcillur: 
"At the banquet the other day^ Akuteng was a little too hanghh-, and strange 
ill his manner. Work np some cornpbint about frunricr biisiiies^ and take tiff 
Ills headi othcnvise tie w ill be giving tTOublc-"" ^ 

Vjn Chinae Afnm, pp^ 51 iT- 
J firtN: opr df., L 
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'□it teaching of dincing continued Jong to be a part of tJie instruction of 
tlie sell0tar-official and of tlic Masters of Amcing and music were lidd 

in high estcctii. Hic decline, liuwcs'cr, of tile ideal of Ubcrjl education, which 
combined mental and phpial excelJencej meant inevitabU’ tJuit dancing 
w'ould cease to be a part of tliesdtolar's training 'flie 1 leas')' stitss on extensive, 
formal, litviiir)' training, which was reejuisite for success in tJie public exami¬ 
nations, left tu>place for the twlonced education of mind and body that ancient 
philosophy had extolled. The com men ts of obsen'crs at tlic beginning ot the 
pieHTiit ccMhin' suggest that, though ancient dauecs were itill performed occa- 
sionaity, the youth who went Uirough their esoIuLioiis showed a bet of 
tcuiiiiig. Uoh obsen'cs tliat the "beautiful ideal of the dancmg of atidcnt 
days has absolutely disappeared.** Only at ibe birthday of Confucius can one 
“get a glimpse; of the bcoiitifni sentinnnit that belonged to ancient danc¬ 
ing." 

Ibc literary worts of tlic Chinese contain many references to the cliase; tliev 
show tliat it was a means to secure food, a piepamtion for war, a pastime in 
iiit rivals of Icburc. a measure to safcgnaid crops, and svas also regarded as an 
act of reference. fVs in other iiiatteirs of importajice. tire beginning of Iiimting 
was axeribed to great men. f-’u Hi { =852 bt„), said to hasir been the first cm- 
pcfor. Will credited wlUt teaching his people to hunt and fish. Hunting was a 
duty, blit men of fifty, according to Li K.i were not conipeUed to go on such 
espedjtious.''* A passage from Li Kj indicates the time, the piupote. and ilic 
obsorvances of ihediusc, and also encourages a certain sympathetic concein for 
the order of nature; 

‘A\'h«i iht! son of neaivxt and the princes had no special business in lionA 
the) had three hmitings in the year. Tiie first object in them was to supply the 
sacrificijl dishes w'ith dned flesh; the second, to pren idc for guests and visitors; 
and the third, to supply the ruler's kitclicn. 

"Not to liimt w'licn that wtis no special busing In the way was deemed an 
act of iTievcrciwc. 'Fo hunt without obsening the rules , . . was doeiucd 
cruelty to the cicaturcs of Meaveu. 

Hlic son of Itcavcii did not aitirely surround the Jmntiug gTOund; and a 
feudal piiiitc did not take 4 , , , herd by surpiisc. VMiini the son of Heaven 
had done killmg, his Urge flag was lowered; and ssben the [mnecs liad <lone, 
thdr smaller flag. When the Crcit officers had done, the auxcUm' cmriages 
svetc stuppocl, and aitci this, the common people fell a Jumtiug for themselves, 

"VV'hen the otter sactificed its fish, the foresters entered the meres and dams. 
W'hen the wolf sacrificed its prew, the himtiiig eonimenced. \V'Tieii the dove 

** Iloht up. iq't.. pp. iit, 

op,ca« mvui. ijo. ifiith! op.«!., p. Lamb; CEngJiit Kiur, chap. 17. 
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choiigctl mto a hawL tlit-y their nets, large and sina!]. Wliini the pbnts and 
ticcs 1)Cgan to drtip tlicir lea ves, tlicj- entered tltc hills and f<)riKt5 wiili the asc* 
L/nlil the injects tud all ^ithclniivn into their bniroiiS^, the)' did not fire the 
fields. Tliey did not tike hwns nor Tliey did not kill pregnant animals, 
nor those tvhidi liad not atbined to their Ml gro\^’th. They did nut throw 
den^'^n nests/* 

Tlie equipment of hunters, as well as a definite statement of purpose, makes 
dear tlie connection ol hunting and war* live Yiidi Liug designated a certain 
month iis the time when ''the son of Heaven, by means of hunting, , , 
taugtit "how to use the five wesipons of war. and the mJes for the mauagement 
of hoKcs/' Subscqueiidy "'orders ore ^ven to I tie cliariotcor^ and the seven 
cliisscs of grooms to ^ to the yoking of the Aev™! to set up in the 

carnages the flags and various banners, to assign die carnages according to the 
milk nf tliDvc who were to occiip)^ tlicm. ^ . The Minister of instruction^ 
^^-irh liis iMtori stuck in his gird I addresses'all before him with hii bee to the 
north. Then tire son of Heaven^ in bis martial ornaments^ with his bow^ in one 
Iinnd. and Qre arrows under Lite ^rrnipit of the olheip proceeds to litml/' As in 
Balwlonia and Cg\'ptp it was custonioiy’^ to perform some rdigjous cerationy, 
^*the superintendent of Sacrifices'’' being ordered '"to offer some of the captured 
game Co the fipliics of tlic four quartets/^ 

'I'lic Dccliinc of the Mean .vhows tliat Confucianism rcctjgnir.cd the mean 
l>ctwccn lwT> extremes a$ the way of virtue. The doctrine applied to hunting 
as well as oilier activities. bTot to bunt wm an evil; to lost aftet hunHng, JikC' 
wise. King Wan was nuted for \m avohbiice of '"excels in his excursions rtf 
Im hunting/* He enjoyed bis throne for fifty years and his successors %verc 
advised to imitate his avoidance of excess/^ Thai Khang, lunvevci^ was noted 
for idleness, dissipation, and long iiuntiiig expeditions. *"Hc wenl out to himt 
bey ond the Lo, and a Inmiiied dayji dapped w^ithotit bis Tehrmrng.'' 'fbe people 
were discoiiierited and. with the Prince of Khiimg. resisted his return; and the 
moihcf of lliaL Kltang and hb five hrotbers^ hearing tlic disconteni wiiich 
arose a^imst him, tebted fhc ‘"Outinns^^ against excess: 

It was the lesson of our great anc^tors:^ 

The people should be cherished. 

And not looked down upon. 


OJ?, eft., Kxnr, xsof.; ct. lofi* +14 Vtum The Ssoicd Boola of the Ewt, edited 
bj' F. M. VfiilTct filir GLarvndmi PrrsiV 

fold., xxvis. i. From Hie Swed Iknh oi the Edst, edited by F, M Miilta iTlae 
CLifcadou TreSd >. 
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It is ill tJic Lessons:— 

When thepdliice iia wild of lust. 

And fJic coiinti)' is a iftild foi hunting. ., i* 

Elscw'Lerc, a couplet from the Li Ki issues a turning: 

Tie ulio loves huntiug and ucmien, 

Brings his state to njiri.*** 

Nunieroijs caamples uiight be given of lliiise who were virtuous in rotraintj 
and of those, on tJic otlier hand, who etred by excess in jiuiitiiig. Tai K’ang 
(siflS gave himself to tlic clutsc and other plcasuics: ;md. had lie not 
been the gmndson of ilie great Yu, it ii$ said, his subjects wuiuld have lEvoltcd 
agaimt Iiitn, Lite imto httn wqs ] Jou I, who was murdered whia he returned 
from a long hunt* Ch'ong T'ang (1766 bx:,), howesw. was noted for benes'O' 
lence to met) uikI onmials, and was credited with the institutian of good Sports* 
uiansliip and ]iio[}er regulations in liimting.*’^ Confuctus, it is said, would not 
sh(x)t a sitting luri). 

Among the objects of the chase were the wild goose or duck, Ixxir, deer, 
wild vat, wulf, fox, and hate. Nets, dags, and hows and arrows were used in 
Tmnting. On the **^t liiintt" of the chiefs, neb wrre fixed Id the groimd by 
stakes and beaters dios c the nnUnals into them. Fires, too, w'ere sonictimcis set, 
so as to drive aiiiniaU to et-rtaj!! sprats, that they might be shot easily,"* One 
of the odes of Cli’ing depicts the daring of Shuli at (he ''grand chase," and aba 
shows ioinclhiug of theaecouleimeiits employed by men of nnpurtance: 

Shnh has gone hunting, 

XToLtnted in his cliaiiot and four, 

'I'hc a’ins arc in his grasp like ribbons, 

While tlic two nnbidt liorscs move [with regular steps] as dancers da, 

Shull is at the nmrshy gromid:— 

TTic £ic flaines out all at cirice. 

And with hired arrru he sciiurs a tiger* 

And presents it bc^re the duke, 

(} STiuh. tty not [such sport] a|piini 
licwajc of getting hurt."‘ 

*stfuU„ III, TSf, Ftom Tfw ,Sy«tJctl fcirtb of rfii' JLasf. nUleJ (« K M. MrtOct (The 
Cbt^doii I’icsi] 

*' aivii, jj j, 
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nuntiii^ in Biot’s phrase, is die "'image of u'ar" and ifcn'cs, in part, os s 
pTcparation for (t is a common ^V’este^l ^Hew tiiot die Cliineic were 
ivlioUy pacific. The fact is, howtvrs^, tlwt their early histon' wa.s tiiarJicd bj: 
manv closhes Ijctwctm feudal pniicts. \Micther the Cliiucse have greater physi¬ 
cal vitalid, or less, tlian otiict peoples,** tnay iw left to others to debatei hot it 
is ccTtsm that thn' luivc survh'ed many disaster^ W’ars, pestilences, and biir- 
barons slaugiitets. Tt would l)C possible to compile volumes of "heroic tradi- 
tions" about "eJsedlltnt archers" and tlic barbarities of war, in whidi sttenglli, 
sttill, and savage impulse triumphed over die higlier. if less frequently extolk-d, 
faculties of man. In legendary days, before Yao and Sliun, tiHinuig fen imnting 
and war, which altematcly claiated Uicir attcntiaii, began at on early age: 
"Frum ear]}'childhood they were taught to ride oil sheep, to draw the bow and 
shoot birds and rats; when half 5101x11 they wmild shoot foxes and hares as 
game for food. Haviug grovm to become soldtcrs, liicy would thus Ixcomc ex- 
ccllcut archers, when they W'cre aij supplied xritit armors on honiehach. in ewsy 
bmes tficy would follow their cattle and live on the ciuise, but in times of 
trouble every man w^ls trained to fight in battle and ready to ifuike raids on 
other lands, Tliis was tlicir natural lUsposilion, For dirtani fight their wcapmi 
xx-is the bow and anowt for elo.xe figlit they used swords and suiail spears." ** 
Ho, tlie fattier of Confucius, we are told, was "a soldier uf great prowcH and 
daring bravery," a veritable Samsim, fatned for having caught and held a hilling 
poitcnilis while his companions were itfakiiig thdr cstniie. More awe inspiring 
to his enemies, perliaps. was! Isi \V*ang. credited at one time witli the destruc¬ 
tion of ^o,oc!0 literati and 6oca»o oilier inliabiiaiits of a city: and on anotlicr 
ootasioij, w'itli the sbiiglitcr of ,pja»o wo men who belonged to his army 
camp. I>ouglas reminds us that the Oriental delights in round numbm. it is 
a common hnniaji trait. Hence appropriate allowance imiy be nuidc for cxiig- 
geratimi in respect to 1 tsi ^V'an|’H exploits.®’'' 

Ihissing from the days of primitive legends, w'liai "every man was (rained to 
fight" in tiic field, systematic picparation for war dcve1o|3Cti. nic Pi Yung, mi 
iiLstilulifin cittvhtcd bx- wimc to the Oiou dyiiastv-, w-as, according ta mtaiu 
authorities, "nitidy a field of rniiitan- esicrcisc”—the Campus Martius of 
Ciiuiii.®* Military examinations and degrees were established by dc'ctce in -.'ti 
,i,n. Tliose who passed xxere classified as Ming Chiiig and Chin Shib. tn tfic 
dcvctith ccutiiiy. a military school was fiiniKkd and sbtSed with histrvictors, 
Kao Tsuiig, 111 tiic next centmy, fstablishtd competitive exattiiiiatioris in Jiicli- 

Smith: Chiii*?44f Ch3r3tlc4i»tic:i, p^- 144 fF 

lUith: cit, p. 
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ery, md “smcticiied" a militan' ichool iti the capita). A little later militaiy dc* 
grees were instituted io ilieanHy uii the fronbcrs. Under Llie Ming dynasty. Hie 
imlitiiy txaimiiations, which had been "regarded as useless" by the MongoU, 
were re'estabitslicdj. they were conducted uiidci ^'the high deputies of tlic mui' 
istly of war," but wefe not held "willi iniich regularih'" until 
So important in eirly feudal society wis the business of war ;uid ability to 
use its imtiunitJirt, that iJic bow and anusv were regarded as symbols of power. 
A gift of these weapons to a prince by his sovereign "invested him witii the 
power of punishing throughout the states within his jurisdiction all who were 
disobedient to the royal commands, , , " Such a present was considered "a 
tribute to the merit of the receiver," ” Shu fCing. one of the most ancient 
Chinese books, mak» clear that military puoistunent of a feudal lord by the 
sovereign is simply the cseeutiorj of "the punislmicnt appointed by itcaven." 
The prci»ralioii for the battle, the advice, cticouragemenf, and threats of tlie 
king to his follcmimi, are described in a supposedly cotuemporary record. Froiti 
it one iiuiy infer tlic types of ttaining which w'cro necessaiy for the army about 
the time of Klii, the sou of Yu (1197—1189 bx;.) : "If you, the aichens on the 
left, do notdo yom work on the left, it will be a disregard of my ordcB, If you, 
the speamicn on the right, do not do your work rui the right, it will be a dis¬ 
tend of my orders, [f yiou, cltaiiotvcrs, da nut observe the rules for the man* 
•igcmciit of ywir hoTse$, it will be a disregard of my orders, I'oii who obey my 
ordeisr, shall be rewarded before . . . my anccstois, and you who di.wibey my 
orders, shall be put to death before the altar of the spirits of the bnd, and I 
will also put to death your children." 

In The Book of Poefry, which contains contribution.ii from 17^56 s.c. to jSrt 
S.C.. one finds a lautlaiory dcicripUon of the ccpiipnienl of tlic prince of Lu. 
"ijuw'aiiijig, unfallcn, unsiukeii, undisturbed," who will estend "tlie limits 
of t!ic caist. ev^Ti llit states along the sea." To him the tribes of Hwai wUI offer 
alliance, and all will offer allegiance: "Our prince’s chariots are a tliovisiud. imd 
in cicb are the tw'O sprats with tlieir vcimiliaii tasrels, and iht twu bows with 
their green bands, llij foohnai are thirty thnrtsand, wuh shells on vermition 
Strings adorning then Iielmcts. So nittijcroiis are his ardent fuhowere, to deal 
with the tribes of the west and north, and lt> putiidr thore uf King and Shu 
, , . tliat none of them will dire ti> withstand t»." 

TJje Royal Regulations, compiled about 179-157 a-C„ gi>c a glimpse of the 

Kuo: o/x at., pp. 4^ gn 56. 
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ptL'piUUtiou of tiic sclicliir-soIJicr for ajr-icc «i wur, "If any cxpeditiorv of nai 
were cuTifcmplated, orders were given fo the Cnmd .MinLiter of Instruction Erv 
tvacl) the scholars the inunagcincot of tlje clianot and the wcanng of the coat 

of TTiail 

“hi Eltc case of all w)to professed any particular art, respect nits had to their 
strength. If tliey mere to go to a disiant quarter, they Iwd to display their anus 
and tegs, and ilidr skill in archciy and charioFccring was tested. All who pro- 
fessed particular arts for the service of their supexiors. such os prayer'ntAkcrt, 
wtitets, archers, catriagc'drivets, doctots, diviners, and artisans . . . were not 
allowed to practise any other thing, or to change their olTiccs. . . ■* 

Biofs paper 0 ^ 3 ) the “Maimers of the Ancient Chinese according to 
the She King,'' desctibui the nuke-up and conduct of a Chinese military force 
under the Chou dvoastv: 

"Tlic priiicipl element uf j Cliin^ ^miy the cliitrtql dmmt bj- twv or 
by four It cunied ^ the oSit-cr to whom it belonged 

fjcmg m the middle. He had on his right his esquire, who passed to hint his 
armss md on his ]rft Use cliarioicor. A troop of soldiers followed the dianot 
to protect itn Tlie tenn chariof was then a eolloctive name like lance in oor 
middle ages. Ilic Li Ki reckons for evm chMiot % mailed wnmors, zy footmen 
111 front and ut die sides \o guide the liorsta and fhc cliariotp and 72 liglit- 
amicd foot-soldiers folJcpwiiig. * . . Ti\c ntnnbcr m the official Hst wus never 
con^pkte. 

"FIIt sovereign never marciies without a guard of 2,500 men* called s^cc. 
Evm digiiitan or great officet li 5 d an escort of 500 called ku. To employ 
out military' ternia, sze was u icgiinent and ku ^ bahahon. Six szc, or t>,ooo 
men* formed an ordman- army. Ihcy distinguished the soldiery on the left wing 
and the nglit. actording lo Uic divi^oii lotig used in tjjc matcliing and eiicamp' 
meni.s of the "laTtar hcrrdejf. ,Vn army wait cfividetl into three troops. . . . Tiie 
chief of eadi corps had his place in the middle of it. 

""'Hic elianot cjf llic sovereign* or of I he coitiiHandcr-iti chief, had four or sb 
hordes, yoked ^ihreait. Ulicti there were four horscfS, wlucli was the ordinary 
niiniber, hvo of thcni werre yoked to tlie pok, and fw'iv to the tianssncree bar 
of the dxufiot. Tlic horses w ere covered with mail, or protected at the sides by 
bucklers, Tlinsc oi the ctmiitiaiidcTs iuid golden bits, with a small bell at each 
Side cf the hiL The tarn wme richly adorned md let! through riii^ of Imtltcr 
on the backs of the hor^ics. Tlic sides of the clianots were ccwetcc:! with boards 
as a defeu^c against die arrows of the enemy. Tticy wetc adorned in the inside 
with mjits t>f liaiiilxKp, m ctubruJdeml carpets* 'nie uxlc-tioet of die diariofcs 
of the chich were WTUpjicd round wilh green silk, or with leather* proliablv to 
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5ticngMicn them. The pole \ias also cm'ete<l mlh leather, painted in 3 colnis. 

•"nic pniices and tegular uamors w'Oie lidmets. TIichm: of the pritico of the 
hlood were adorned with a phmic of ted silk, Tlie n-goLir A\'aniois had a sword, 
two lances (or spcjts 1 and two bo^s^.Thc scabbards of the chiefs* swoids wcic 
adonictl willi precious stones, 01 with other onianrenh. Tlic spears wck of 
three kinds; iriaou.'w liich wiu meters long , . , and ihekrh, 16cubits, Tlicsc 
wtarc set up m the rs'ar chariots, 'lire javelin was 6 enhits 6 Ui. long, and was 
used bj' the foot-soldrers. All ilie lances had red pendants or stntanicrs. 

lake Ihc Iiinttirig Ixjws, those iiSL'd itr war were of svood adorned with giem 
silk, The bows of the citiefs had ornaments of is'ory- There were also Ixtws of 
horn, or $trr/ngas horn, whidi discharged sex’ttal arrors's at once. To preserve 
■lie Ijovvs. they were kept in cases of tiger skin, or rrf ordinary leather. Even- 
ease coirhiincd Iwrr bow^, and they wicre closely 6tied to bamboos, to hinder 
them from being warped bv the damp. The bow-cases and the qirrvcn were 
nude of the skin of sotne mariitc auimal called ytt, which nniy liave been ;i 
sail 

'Tire mailed wnrriois had bucklers;, and battle-axes with hmicltcs of wood. 

I he fooNoldlers svert usually a trued only svitU javelins and spears. , , , Be¬ 
sides the war-cluiiiois, ihcte followed the iumy caniiges laden with sacks of 
baggage, .-rtitl drawn liy oscti. These sacks !iad one or two opcnitigs. and con¬ 
tained pros'isjons. Tlie tliairots were iinlfudcd, aird ansairged around the place 
of cncampuieiit, riicn Jhc feeble wMtclied the baggage, wiiilc the strong ad¬ 
vanced iigahisl the enemy. 

"'lire crpedilimis against the indigenous tribes of tiie center, die west, and 
the irorfb. were Tu.ide in the Olh nirKit), the time of the year corrcsjionding to 
tlicend of \f.iy and the t>cginnirtg of jiinc. Tlicy marched 30 Ic per day, aWit 

II kilonittii?!. if we rahre the Ic at 1,800 oihits of 10 centimetres tacii. For a 

grand army of char tots, jo cIij riots formed the advanced guatd. 

■■Ciij liic Uimrm vveic figurta of birds and of serpents, Ttieic were attached 
lo than tittle WIs and rihlsotts. C)n the royal standard there s\ais the image of 
the sacred dr.igi)ii. Jlic princes of the blmid, and secondary chiefs or vitcnr\-s 
liud liroiul |rciiJii]iK nr (lugs. One fscimon. fomicd of an u.v-tail upon a pole, was 
placed Ircltind in the cliariot of the cJiicf of a ^({itaditnt. 

"Hie warritin wore colored curses, anti buskins on their legs. . . . The 
comriaiidmt of a corps cTanjicc had the titlt fTcc Foo or of Sli:rng |‘on. Sev¬ 
eral odes designate iJic general by the name (if ‘the iUttstiioiH mim'^meamng 
the Bijncc, the lligtntjry. 

‘'The diuttr gave the signal foi dc-parliirc. frir uttaeb. and for rttnnt. Large* 
dnims wore ciwercst with tlic skin of .1 iis}i talkd t o, , . . Before the Isittlc. 
the wutnort c-wited mie Jiiolhcr liy iiiiitk cunibjirs. ntty leaped, nin, and 
Ihicalau'd one Jiiothcr with their WTrajnjns. . , 
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Accordirtg to an ode, '"Ktng Wan causes the jisiault of i forKfied city, and 
hii soldicrrs ascond Eite wall bj of booked bdders. He bkiK some pris- 

oiiCT^ iiid punishes theni as teheK proportioning tlieir chastisement to the 
gravity of their offense. He causes one ear of his captives to be cut off, and in 
contenting liimsclf witli Uib paribUtncnt he pjusa for a fust and humane man. 
]n the State of Loo . . . the army, returned froni an expedition, is assembled 
in tilt pamde-gtound. . * . 'I hcy present lo ihc prince tlie tlrat h4^■c been 
cut off; they bring flic captive chiefs in chaiiLS before the judge, by whom they 
aie condernned \'iy regubr stntence. Like the tribes of America, the Chinese 
* . . made verj' few prisoner^;, they put the vanquished ehiHs to deatiL and 
released the t'onimoii wldiei^ after ciiiting off one of fhcii as a uiark of 
disJionouL nr that tfiey might mcoguiae them if they^ met with them again,"^ 

It is a far cry- from these harsh jirachces of welfare to the ideal pritieiptes 
of tlie Docfrinc of riie A Jean juid Ihe paci&nt of Tacnsiri and Bitddliism. “'A 
state, “ says the Tao Tdi King, "may be ruled by measures of corrottion; 
\^'capons of wiir niiiy be iLidJ ^itb cufW dexterity - but the kingdom h made 
oiic*s mvn only by freedom from action and purpose. . . , I have three 
precious things wliidt I prize and hold hast "Ilie first is gentlcnc^, * . . Gen¬ 
tleness is sure to be victorious ci.Tn in battle, and firmly to maintuin its ground. 
1 lea veil will save its possessor, by his very gentleness protecting him. , . , A 
master of the art of war lias said. 'I do not daie to be the host to commence 
the war; I prefer to be the guest [i.e.j to act on Ihe defenri^x. . , nierc is no 
calamity greater tinn liglitly engaging in To do ttiat is near losing the 
gentleness which is $o prcuous, . . 

! Jc w'hfi in Tao's w-aiis has skill 
As$iuiit!$ no martial port; 

Fie who fights wiili inost good: W’ill 
Til rage makes no resort. 

Tic who vanquishes yet still 
Kelps from his foes apart. - ^ 

Some nilcn professed Taoi5UL and most of tJiem, after I he Christian era, 
were fnllowers of Cojifucius. It scerns^ howeixTr in the light of historv\ Uiat llic 
doctnucs did not go further itt rcductug than did Clm^tian tlncttirie in 

Chridiaii states. 

'Die feudal aristocracy of China patroniictl sporb. As in ancient Rome and 
in wxslcni liuropc during iJic Middle Agea, contests in swnrdsmomhip w'cie 
piacliccdp Kven in ilic thyt nf lluaug Ti nidi combah are said to Ivdvc been 
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luiov^Ti, butnuiLcjibc dctiili arekiEkiiig. Yiiclj Kiem or **ndiglit in tlic Sv^-otd- 
Fi^ht/' tcl]s ns tbit King Wan of K^o delighted in a gbdiatoruil fight, stnged 
for his btncfit+ in which '"more than ihree thoissand men, tmisteis of the 
iiveapon, appeared as his gui^sts , * - fighting logetlmr lieforc luni day and 
night/" Of this he was ucixt And it ccmtintied for three years. His kiiig- 
dojii begun to decay from neglect; other states had designs upon it; but still 
he dir] ripfe iinpiove his wnys, until instmded b) Kw^ng Zjcc that sndi behiidnr 
w"js unworthy of flit $aii of Heaven.^ Swordsmajisliip readied a high point 
between 6 i 3 and 1127 A,n., and many styles were dc\^cIopcd. Tlicrt^ftcr it fell 
into gradiml decay^ 

Wrestling is <'ommcnly ascribed In' the Ctiiness to the earliest ]>eTic>d of 
their athletic dd'^ctopment—indeed to the days of Huang TL Under the Ch'in 
and tile llan dynasties a-D.) UTCstliitg was comnionly cauploycd 

in the army und became □ popiibi tixerdse a;^ wt:lL lliis popularity' increased 
from 165 to 618, anil exhibition matches w'cre armriged twice a year. A% its 
rile as entertainment grewp u^cstUng dtelincd So ini[xjTbince, liowtver^ and be¬ 
came almost "unbiouTip" lil] it w'as lev’^ved som^vlni by Mongolian and 
Tibetan infincnccin North Chirw.^ 

'I'lie gentle art of fiiiiitsu. made popubr by the [apancscp seern^ to have had 
ail dulier coutiti:T|xiit in CIiiKa, from which the inodcrn siciciice may liave de¬ 
veloped.'*^ Boxing, or "fisting and gripping,” was pnicticed in China, and was 
“once a prt of militan^ training.'" Ikheccrl to liave developed out of wtcs- 
ding, the earliest "reliable"^ reft-nniecs hi boxing run hade to the seventh cen- 
ttrry n-c^ w hen ii was repultiUy stressed Isy Knun Chung, a irmiistcr of Duke 
Huan B.eJ* Otily after 5*7 a.d-, however, when BuddludlianTta came 

to China* and used it as a daily exercise^ was bomig exienii^'dy dvvelopcJ. In 
the tudh ccntury> the matily art etitered upon a golden age, urid was made sbl] 
moie intricate by' The expansion of Bud-dhidbarma's ' Eighteen Arahyts"^ hi 73, 
otid ihcn over i7“ii, m<ivx!rikeins. 'fen rtiScs iut training Mrcsxtd JATstematic 
habits, sdf-diftciplint\ vegetable dkh Mrxtul restraint^ ami pioliibition of stimii- 
bnts. Umit-T Mnugol nile ( 1:568) heixitig wai. extensively dmilo[3ccl by 

m<iiiti rather than bv towiismcn. 1 he Mmg d\nasty | n68-jfs44 i u\\ the de^ 
vcbpmtut of the "iiik'tuar" s\>iciit hj' Chang San Euiig, whidi einpitj^LAed 
defensive ami endunit^LC tactics, in crintm^t to Buddhidlianliar's "externaI" 
system whic}! had I he offensive. A note win thy exception m the htstory' 

of ChiiiMi: Isoxing is found in I he fact that ls\^ tJic scv'cntccmtli centurv' ihcrc 
were boxers even among the ablest literjiy scholarri. Boili internal and external 
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systems aie used today, and boxmg b said to have been accepted as a good 
thing by all classcis of people.^* 

Iljc boxing of Butidliist mouts of Ihc Shao liii ntoiiasten. developed, it is 
said, as a lueam of ddense, seems to Itavc had something in comition with jin- 
jitsii. Giles translates iiie temi “boxing” “for convcnietioe sake." but evpbins 
that it tncludcd "b sdvate, stTesthiig, quattmtaff, and even sjxar-play." As in 
boxing in Sbin ttKlay, all strokes, grips, kicks, and piitidiei v>t:ie aJbmed! The 
7 ’opogTapfiy of Ningpo describes “the art of self-defence,” which is twofold, as 
‘ ejcotcne and (sotcrie." he exoteric stv'Ie w'as tliat which was so greatly in 
vogue at Shao Lin, and consists chiefly in striking the adversaty, and then b)' 
au acrobatic bound placiirg oneself out of reach, 't his stj'lc, howev'cr, often lav's 
the stoker open to serious risks, 'flit esoteric style was tiiat handed down bv 
. . . Chang Sung ChTand consists in opposing thcadvcmiy, hut not letting 
fly unless actually compelled by stress of cincuiTistances. jiiid without giving 
any loophole of atbicfc. Tins is the better style of the two-" 

The skill of several ‘Tioxccs'' was widely heralded. Talcs were told of the 
tnndcst, uiiassiuiiiiig Cliang w-|io, in the twelfth cctrlttiy, when die fame of 
monkish boseis had spread throughout the rtalm. was drawn into a bout with 
priests in a wine itiop. Before agrcdtig In a contest, he made them certify that 
he would not be Jicid respjnsjblc if any wicrekilled, "lliis being settled, Chang 
folded his aims, and sat dow n on the ground. A priest then . . . came skipping 
around htin, with a view to getting in a kick; Chang however sliglitly inclmcd 
his Ixxjy and . , . let fly. Hie priest shot tliToiigli the window like a ball, and 
fell so heavily outride that he was nearly killed.*' "* 

Similar to Chang, ijcrliaps greater, was Picu Ch*cng. tf the tale of his prowess 
may be trusted, 'ITiat it was customary lo enilicliish the fonts of skill, as the 
clirontclcrs did those nf kings and favorites, may be assumed, 'ffic following 
description conveys some idea of tiow “boxing'' was regarded and liow it was 
practiced in the sixteenth century, "Boring seems to be an nccomplishrncnt of 
iiu real value in seiioiis warfare. .'\t the same ttme, inasmuch as a study of this 
art in its cleineiitary stages involves flexibility of the anns and tegs; logclher 
with activity of the body, t have iiidudcd It for ihc sake of completcitess. tn 
boring, the body must lie quick tn move, the Itands qukk to take advantuge, 
and the legs lightly planted but Gmi, .vo as to advance or retire with cEFect. In 
Uie . . , flying leap of the leg lies the skill of the art: in turning the advxawy 
upside down lies it* ferocityi in planting a straight blow witti the fist lies its 
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mpiclxtr; and ill . . . deftly holding the advenan face upwardxi lies tls genllfr 

iies 5 .” ^ 

Giles refers to an e.irly pastime known as "but ting,” mid to been pnic- 
ticed tw'o or thiee centuries Ijcfoic Christ. Some credit its intioductiuii to iit 
ik.c. About loS itjc. “a grand display of butting was organised under [mjrcruil 
patronage.” 'Hns sport, in winch the participiits covered tlicSr heads witli 
licads and butted tiicir antagonists like bulls, pitnidcd pkntv' of "smasiied 
heads, broken anus” and "blood mnning in the pakce yard " Nm-crtheless, em- 
I^Kaors themselves sometimes prticijsatcd in it, as did Cliuang 't'suiig.^s 

Football Its'o ebu), a kicking I’jinc ployed "with a round hall in a square 
field,” was among the early sports of the Chinese, bemg attributed by some, 
like ev^thing good, to the Yellow Emperor, I hiang TL who used it to cultj- 
rale alertness on the part of soldiers, Tliough such an curlv ascription mav be 
open to doubt, football, it seems, Inid becomes pit of milibns' pftpratioTi, or 
at Bnv rate a sport of militat)' men, in the third and fourth centuries b.c. 
book on it is said to iiave Cvsistod at the lime nf the Tlnii dinasts' {206 a,c.-22i 
AJi.j. All early historian declaied thal, in the tJiird ecrihuy ».c-, Lin 'Iku veas a 
rich and prnvcrful city, and tiiat “there were none among its inhabitants who 
did not perform on the pipes. . . , fight cocks, ace dogs. dice, or pby foot* 
boll." Ts'u cJiu contitiued in popularity tiU the end of ihe Mifig dyTiasty. but 
disappeared under the Maiichns. 

Numerous references to fDotbali are to be found 'Hie ball of leather and 
at first was stulfcd, but later it was inibted so os to carry we EE wlicn kicked. 
Theire were two or three types of pby. In one game the ball was kicked over a 
net stretched between two poles, "so'cial tens of feet m height"; in another, 
the obfcct was to kick the Inll through a hole, ruorc ilirm "a fixit in diameter," 
in skin* or cloth itrctdicd between poles—something like foothsili tn Siam to¬ 
day, m which the ball is kicked through dteiiljir wreaths of fifiwers. A third 
game, which is somewhat obscure, scans more like the clever pljv of a [iigglcr 
In it the pby« |>ciforincd ranarkabk feats witli Ihc Iwll, tniiig '‘shoulders, 
hack, breast, and belly, to lake the place of his feet” and “making the boll nm 
around his bod)' without dropping.” The score was counted by* maioi and 
minor points, gained in varions svas's. An clalxicilc lennuiologi', such us "ace.” 
"deuce,” and "ttay." was used In the players. Seventy tyins rif kiekiiig were 
Teepgnixed; elcs^ condilinni were indieated imdcr which kicking v\tis not per* 
mitted; and all play was forbidden in ten specified cases, for example, on windy 
days, after ■wine, and when the groimd was wtit, 

Emperors and other fnnioin personages pliy-ed fuotlxiTI. Tlic spurt seems fo 
luive licai staged frequently for the aimeiemeiit of monarchs, even when tllcs' 
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did Dfit participate. Near die end of tlic Eastern Han dynast)-, the ciiijjtTOT 
gave hJmielF up to archenv ndiiig, and foothail to ^uch an cxtenl lliat Uldaw 
studies were not attended to as before. Hsi Tsung, the Minor uf ffiston' sap, 
was infamous for Ins constant devotion to football, cockfighting, and polo, and 
was not to be Tcstranicd, Otic of his minislcts wlto lepTOved him fot his putr- 
siiits, which savoted so little of due piopriety, was put to deatli. Wang Ch'i 
Sou. ’'a man of great talent," was skilled in the "mite hnnehes of IcaiTimg," 
and had a reputation in footlah that spicml lluougliout tlie tcalm. "k’ung 
Ktici, a descendant of Confudus," is aUo credited with great skill in the game. 
Eiiipcroi Chong Ti (51-d b,c.) was fond of football and plas'cd it himself} 
when some of lih officcit suggcaited that it was "physically exliauating and also 
tmsuitable to the ImjwiaJ dignity,” he replied, "We like playing; and wiiat 
One chooses to do is not odiansting/' A philosophy of the value of football, 
and a panillcl between playing the game and life, ate found in the poetry of 
Li Vu, who lived about |0-i 50 ajj.; 

But tiiere mmt lx; detemunution and eouhiess. 

Without the slightest initation at failure . , . 

And if all tins is nccessaiy for footbull, 

How much more so foi tlw business of life I ^ 

Polo, a game devclupcd, accoiding to an ciniticiii autliorit)', "by Iranian 
tribes of Central .Asia" near the beginning of lire Cliiistiaii em, is IxrUcvcd to 
Live been intrCKluccd into China early in the seventh centtiry. It is referred to 
definitely in 709 or 710 aji ,. and was probably Icanicd froin the wntjuished 
Tartan. Polo pomes were hmuglil in frutri Kliotan in 717*“ Tim game was 
soon played bj' cjiipeioTs. though the pmctice was disquieting to staid minii- 
ters. One of thuin give Ljs eniperoT three good reasons wliv lie should not play, 
one being that it *'is ddslntctivc of ah ceremony betwceo soveteisn and sub¬ 
ject." Hire emperor, it is said, sighed tner the excellent metiiorial a lung time. 
Again, a eettain ofScial was threatened with hogging if he did not cease teach* 
iiig tltc emptruT to play polo. Still tli^' played. Everybody of importance, it is 
said, Seamed polo, lii 1165, the cmpeior was so fond of the game tlwt lie 
ordered the grounds to be ctweied with "oiled cloth well sprinkled w ith sand" 
ill ease of rain. Under the l“ang dynasty, ladies lamed to pby polo on don- 
kryi. A inorluaiy image of a moimlcd woman polu ptiyei, recovered from a 
Chinese grave, is in the Field Museum. Tn Sfti, the ciuiieim teiiqjellcd tour 
candidates tor official positions to play at polo, and gave tire best post to the 
victor. 'Hie KiLn rartars arc aid to have been the greatest polo playcrsi. but 
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the Nn Chen l’,iha 0 upheld llic custom llut had been establislicd, nie fol- 
loivin;^ dtwrripfffm givcJ sonic idea of the niaimcr of phi and llie ct^uipment: 

‘"“nic playcts mounted . . . Mtll ttniiicd pont&, and cadi iiric usis pTovided 
witJi a , , , dull, of a good nuny feel in length, and sliajied at one end UTte 
the crestciit tiinoii. Vikv ucre then dlddcd into tuo teunv fiic object of con¬ 
tention to h)th sides being a bsifl, Prcs-iously. at the soutli end of the gioiind. 
hvo poles had liecn set up. with boarding in betu-cen, in which a hole had iKcn 
cut, having a net atbK lied to It in the foim of a bag. 'T'liat side which could 
strike the ball into (lie bag. were the winners. Some say that the hss) teams were 
nmgcil on Opposite sides of the ground, each w ith its own goat, and tlat victtjry 
svas gstticd b) driving the ball thiongh the cnems's goal, llie ball itself was as 
small .15 a man's fist, nude of a light but liaid wood, and painted red." 

Other active sjoorts were popular in ancient Cliinn, jit least at periods when 
iniljtm' arts wx-re of some miportaiicc.Tiig'tif wat exhibilions had cnnsidcrabk 
vugue under the T.itig dynasti.’. Swinging was pojjubit amEing Indies of iht 
CoiiTt. A vTiriant foim, "water swinging." in vogue in the Sung pciiod. some 
times mvolvcd sonicrsanU dives fitim a boat. Other w^^tcI sports arc believed 
to be ol early origin, bcciust of necessity in naval watfatc, but then rarly 
history is adniittcdly obscinc. An .nithm of the clncuth ccutuiy fiiys that boys 
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of Soudi Chijia Icunied to tread w-aler at seven, float at ten. and dive at £ftetti 
years of age. Boating is triced back to the *\\sc of the Seven States," aSi-aai 
ax.** 

A Chinese game, ch'ui B-an. jn soine nisp«rts siimlir to golf, was played bv 
soldieis under die Sting dytiasty, Ilui I’iimg (iioi-iiifn » credited with 
being an enthusiast. Tees, holes marked by Sags, balls of hardwood, and a club 
with bamboo shaft and a hardwTOod head, were necessary for plaving. Any num¬ 
ber might play. 'Ilie rules etrvetcd such matters as thoosiiig the order of hitting, 
positions and tjpes of hitting, scoring, and the tv enty-one penalties." 

'flic liilarious, manly sports of polo, football, and boxing, though indulged in 
by some emperors and others of the tiobilih In spite of officntl reproof and 
secret disapproval on the part of those who held to a staidcr tradition, arc 
scutccly to be considered lupresenbitivc of Chinese physical culture. Nearer to 
its norm were the contests in archery, their best-loved achievement, in which 
sliooting was joined with mmie, signifying the union uf body and mind in 
perfect acciHijplisUmcTit. Arclicry, of eonise, was an approved jiart of military 
preparation. !n the leign of Fai Tsung shouting &om horseback 

was 3 regular part of a soldiers tminitig, replacing lUc "archm ceremony” of 
the Chon pcriiHl. Ivstraordinary skill was sought; shuoting at a willow leaf 
became a popiilii test,*^ 

For polite cntertjinmciit of one’s guests tlic game of r<wi Jfu. "pitch pot ” 
was highly esteemed. Rules of pTuprict}' were nicely prescribed for it, and the 
arrowi were pitched whilt music played From the description following, it is 
nident that bcluiviorat the game was more important lljaii winning: 

'TTic host having bowed, and received the .titows for himself, adv-anc® to 
the space between the two pillars. He (lien retirev. .md returns to bis station, 
motioning also to the guest to go to Ins mat for pitching. . . . 

"Ihe superintendent of ilie archery comes forward, and meaMires the dis¬ 
tance of the pot from the iii.its. witicli should he a space of the length of two 
and a half arrow's. He then rehrms to his siutiou, sets forth the stand for the 
talhes, and with his face to the fcisL takes eight counters aud stands up. He asks 
the guest to pitch, sayittg, ’Wlim tlic arrow gote straight in, it is reckoned an 
entry . If you throw a H'Cond without waiting for yoitr niiponcnt to pitch, if » 
not reckoned.* The victor gives the santjuishcd a cup to drink; and when the 
cups of decision have been dispatched, ihc supenDteadent Iregs to set up wliat 
he calls ’3 horse' for the victor. If he schup o»t Imnc. then 4 second, and 
Hnatly a thiiil, he begs to enngrjhtbte the thrower on the miinlicr of his horses. 
He asks the host to pitch in the same way, and with the same words. 

^ Hull op. pj». 14 tf 
♦♦ rfcd'd^ pp. f, 
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PIAYI-S'C piitai-wnr a detail from Clt*i«g Aling, S|jmig FcsliiaJ on (Jic Vcilcw 
River 

iCourten'. The Mctrapolitin NTincittti of Art. X™ Ywtl 


"l-lc Ottkls tlic citlitro plaNXTS to strike up The Poit's Head,' viitU the aiiic 
nitcnaf between cacti icpctition of the tune, . , 

■A\ 7 »eii the supcriiiteiideiit aiunnmccs to them on the left a^d right tf«t the 
arrows ait- all itscd irp. he rc<piest!i llican (n pitch aguju. When an arriiw enters, 
he kneels, and puts down a connter. Hie partners ui the guest aie tni the right, 
and I hose of the host on the left. 

W hen ltic> base done pitching, he takes up tht counters, and says, Tliej^ 
have done pitching, both on the left and right; allov. me to lake the liuinlicis!’ 
He then takes the numbers two by two. and leaves the single rouiitets, .After 
tills lie takes the single counters, and gives tlic Jiinminccmcnt, saying. Such 
and sitrfi a side Jm the better by so many doubles, or n:imi[ig iht numher of 
the Singles If they arc equal, he says. Left autl rigJii are Cijtial; 

“IJl- then orders the tups to be 6llcd, saving. Let the tup go Tonnd.' and 
the ciip-l>carer of the suctessful side tqiho. Yes. i hu« who |i:ue to drink all 
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bicci, and laLsiug tlicir cups witti both bands, say, Tccets'c.what yon give 
us to drink.' The sictois also kneel and say, ‘VV'c beg rcspcctfuJljir to ^efresb 
you/ ^ 

tins cup lut gone round, according to mle, the superintendent asb 
lease to exhibit the 'hoises' of tlie victorious ride, Kacb 'horse' stands for so 
many counters. Ho wiro lias only one liorse' gives tl to him who Jias two, to 
congratulate Jijjn on his siipcritnih% , , . 

'"nre number of tlic coimtCiS ssiries accoidirig to the place in which they 
kneel when pLiying the gime. Each round is with ..j aitoww.’If llic game lit in 
the chamber, Iheic arc 5 sets of tbescs if in the hall. 7; if in tlie courtyard, q. 
The coiinten arc 1 cubit i inches tong. The neck of the pot h 7 mehes long: 
its belly, 5: and its month j$ inches in diainctcr. ft contains a peck and ; 
pints. It is Sled with small tons, to prevail the arrows from leaping out. It 
is distant from the mats of the pkyxjfsf the length of arrows, Tlic arrows 
ate made of muIbcTT)' wood, UT 1)0ijj the 2i2yphus. without the bark being re* 
moved. 

"In Lti, the young people bking part in tlic game were admonished in these 
words, 'Do not be rude; do not be haughty; do uot stand awry; do not talk 
about itrclcvaDt matters; for rJiose rvho stand awTj’, or speak about iTTclcvant 
matters, there is the tegular penal cap.* " “ 

Tlic ancient Chinese gave much attention to the subject of hcnlth. and the 
bearing of cleanimess arid CTtcrcisc upon U. To what arient this tojiceni influ¬ 
enced practice is unknown; hut among scholars and the devout, siduionition to 
niodeiatinn in all things did not fall on deaf cars. In Zu Hiiiig, The Conduct 
of the Scholar, it is stated that the scholar "keejjs his person free from sbiii, 
and cDHEjiiLially loiht^ and reftedn^ ]ii» virtue,” “ .\ii officer, sening the sou 
of Ucivai, "waslied his lunds five limes a day" and combed ins luur with a 
comb of wnral ur ivory; after hitliiiig. he stepped from the tub onto a straw 
mat, w:;islicd Ins feet with hot waiter, and dried himself, usirig two tovveb.*^ 
Health gjTunaslics were ficv-clopcd at an early date ill Cliiria. llie system of 
cxcieiscs terincd Koirg /''u, practiced about 500 a.u. by Buddhist monks and 
taught to others as 3 means to physic-al and spiritual healtli. was attiiinitcd hv 
laiiicL its fsposilor, to tiic Vclltm- Empcnir, E hung Tj. 2698 me, .\<.ei)idi!ig to 
this doetriiic, illncsves arc ditt to internal stoppages and to llie ccssitioii of 
function of orpins, which if taken in time, can be rectified by certain free exer¬ 
cises—sitting. kneeling, bending, lying, stauduig— uU coniliincd s^ith proper 
prscrihed nrapiralofy training. E’ire types uf lircatlutig were associated w ith the 

•"MulliT dp tir. nviii, ^7^. Tf« .Sucrcct RooLi nt itjc edited by (•' M, 

Midler tnic ClarcndDii ricssl. G. .Motitcll mimv tlifiTtil* iti j« aitwlv, "Tun lti>— 
Tilt Anciciti Cbinoe Piteb rot Clamc," Ethnor (m.ir.r, v. Ts-ij 
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'various forms of exercise in diffeicnl positions, ITie similarity behveen Konj 
Fu, ivbich IS still follou'cd by some irj Cliins, and tlie Sistidisb system is obvi* 
ous, llie assOitioii, however, that Ling honowed Ub ideas horn ECoug Fu, 
through a Frendi ttaitsbtioti by Amiot, lias been proved by Mehl-Wiun to be 
unfounded.'^ 

hince fidt <ui ini]>oriant artide of food, fish ing was a necessary fomi of 
labor. For many, it was also, doubtless, a source of rccrcition and eojoj-menf, 
Chinese literature abounds in references to Eshing m many forms. Though 
fohiijg probably went hack to cariiet Chinese liistoiy, the first specific note of 
it is credited lo b.c. '['he spear, hook, dredge, trap, hue, rod, nets of many 
kinds, and boats were employed, and cormorants were tiained to catch fish. 
Nets made of fine hamboo tods were seemingly in comnioriest use, but such 
wholesale methods sverc disap]m>vcd by some. Confucius ts said to hai'c fished 
W ith a line, but not w itii nets,*''* Chiu esc incn of ktters, at times, would stir 
the heart of kaak \V'uUoti. One of the odes of VVei would lure him to the Ho? 

Tlie waters of the 1 lo, w ide and deep. 

Flow northwards in majer^tic counse. 

'the nets are dropt into them with a plashing sound. 

Among shoals of sturgeon, large and imall. . , ,•* 

As to hunting, it must be reckoned pnnwrily a noble sport, tliough common 
folk must have hunted small birds and animals for food. A domestic ode pur- 
trays the wife seeking to romc tier drowsy husband to go alowling: 

Get up, husbancl, hne’s the day. 


Shake off slumlscr. and prepare 

Duekv and gcc^e tn shoot and snare. 

All your darts and line may kill 

1 svill dress for von with sHll,’” 

■ 

Tlierc: appears to iuTe been no systematic concern for t!ic play and physiral 
miproi^cniieiit of the niasses of Chiua. For tliCJii \itc cxcrciiie ol klxii left little 
leiime for reereation- liven in the bte nnicteenth centniyv it seemed to k West¬ 
ern obscjiTT that the chitdren of the lower classes had TeUtivcly few' games. 
The emphasis on propriet)' of behavior and a long-standing tradJlion of boot 
ish education prohihly had much to do with re^trictiiig play activilics^®^ Never- 


w GEfcJiictjfF ilciSpofii.. i„ ii^ ft. 
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tlidcEs, in light uf llic rcvugnbcd mnvenal tendcnq' to play. il is ac enor to 
gencnlbx broadly on observatjons relatis'c to the paucity' of games in some 
localities. Hob's listing shows that there were uiaoy common games.*" Shuttle^ 
cock, the mtional gmie, was of great antiquity. Tlic bird was usoatly struck 
with the sole of the shoe, but might be played w ith tlie liand under certain 
circomshuices. Flying kites, which were made to represent atinnals, birds, itv* 
sects, men, serpents, ships, flower boskets, and the like, was a popular diver¬ 
sion, indulged in b)‘ young and old. Fitting kites [svhosc strings were sup 
plied with bits of glass, so that one compditoT might cut the string of anothcT } 
and musical kites i equipped wath metallic strings, so as to make music like an 
aeolian harp) were interestiiig s'ariations, which show' great ingenuity in do 
vebpment of the sport. A giriie of nncertiin origin, similar to Western hand- 
bail, except that ‘'dribbling" the ball any number of times was permitted be- 
foie striking it against the wall, wns also played by Chinese ebildicn. Tlic 
"eight graceful exetuiscs," originjited by Yo Fci (uoa-1141) are also said to 
have been in use by many dasiius m China.** 

A word inay be added concerning the physical cducjiioii uf girls, tn some 
families of the licttcr wrt girls were occasioiiallv educated, but their trainitig 
vnis pre-eminently that of propriety and literary' and social gnitsc® ratlicT than of 
the body. 'Hie slim, willow waist and the tmy foot, mucii admired, were 
scarcely compatible with vigorous physical life, Of all the manifold reasons 
tliat h'ave been suggested for foot-binding, Giles held tliat the real one was 
sensual—to make the tliighs largc.‘"“ WTiatcver may haso been Ibe original 
source of 3 custtitu going back to the tcnlii ccatury and prolKjbly long boloie 
tliat, it is o'ident thiit in curtain respects W'Ontcn were ivcaketied and made 
useless, except for omnnicntal and domestic purposes, bo, at least, many Cht’ 
nese came to tlurik. woitiau noted for ability in footbalh court ladies who 
placed polo; and otheis whO' enjoyed the pleasures of swinging—tlvcsi; scarcely 
rcpresciit the general p:itteni of physical sports for wotiieti in old China. Stv- 
dccd. it seems that apart from such exceptional coses, the physical cscidse of 
girls cjine chieHy through dancing, which was, with nnwic, a part of a polite 
education of aectmiplishniciits. Since tlic middle of Ihe nineteenth century' a 
new' life of CliDicsc women has been coming into being; in the twentieth it 
has achieved a marked degree of mahirity . In i£)o 6 , a icvolutionary appeal in 
Hunan declared against the practice which compelled ”200 luiUiou’* uumen 
tn be maimed, simply tn be "nice" in appearanco. *lbe vigor of sentiment and 
the ptactical arguments of rcxmlulionarics cki.sh harshly, naturally, with the 
s'icws of a feudal society in which women were highly regarded for decorative 
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value. The "fl'asp-vi’airtcd,'* “pale-cheeli^r’ wtiinan is no longer admir^. She 
has given way to the athletic hpe, better fitted to codme the storm and 
of Clima's new agCT*'"' 

1*1 Un: dpj □!-, loc. cit.p zit^ l<j 
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IN THE INDUS VALLEY 


EARI.T IMitlS rnTtvIjUTIOS 


S ince J91S a liiglily clevchifKjd pre-An’an civilijfatinii ha& been discuvcredt 
which comiwics bvoiabl)' with tliat of the Nile and Mcstipotamia 
Mofienjo-Daro. on the Indus River, and Haiapp. jonic four Uiiiidrod miles 
distaatf rcpnjsciit a cultuic, believed to have* been gcneial througlmut the Sind 
and the Punjab; it may liave ralendcd into the valkj's of the Jumna and the 
Conges. These cities, which flinirished five thmiioiid j ears ago, opptar to liave 
liod some inteTCOiiisG witli those m MesoixrtniniQ.* 

As in EgJT** Mesopotamia, and China, the ancient civilization of northern 
India was conditltiii«l bj’ the Indus River, which created a fertile valley con¬ 
ducive to tlic doelopTijcnt of agnniltiiTv, and pmvidcfl a ready nieuns ttf Iniiis- 
pyrt. Ilic river was at once a source of beuchts and a menace to the city, i louses 
were built on firm foundations and temiccs. vvliicli from time to time were 
raised to Iscep puce with tlie rising level of the plain, tcsulting from annual 
itiunilatioiu. Alter an existence estimated at fhx hiuidied ycais, Mohenjo-Dam 
was -abandoneJ, pniUibly iKcansc of Hoods or the shifting of the river s bed— 
though other factors, pestilence and war, may liavc otcasiotied decline and 
rcaioval.® 

WIicHicr the creators of Mohenjo-Daro were indigenous folk or came from 
elsewhere, is in <lonbl. Tlmt Uiey we« V'edic-Amtis has been suggested; that 
thev may have denved frem a common stock with Suniciiaris ►tiid proto- 
ELtmites is another theory, Neither view is supporterl by anthropological or 
other evidence, says Manliall. Since few skeletal rcinairs Iiavc been discovered, 
and these may have been slaves or piisoncn, the answer to the question nuist 
WTiit upon furtlicr dUcovencs.* 


s ^{dnkill1t ,Nreh«i»i»r>aiti and rh« rinlui CmUntiotiL t, 91JIT ics it. 
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Thougli its autliein ptc obscure, the culture of tlic Indus Valley piocktms 
its advancement in iitimwous ttTiys. Moliciijo-niro. wliicb covered almost a 
square milc^ implies a country able to pmducc food ou n Luge scale, and also 
widi adequately des'clopcd transport. Specimens of wheat and barley were 
formd at Malienj o-Dj lO. llicsc, with melmui, dates, pork, mutton, beef, poul¬ 
try, turtles, tortoises, fresit and dried fell and iliellfisli, made iq> the diet, siip- 
plciiicntcd by milk—and perhaps also by many vegetables and fruib. Wild 
antnials—sud) as the mongoose, shrew', black rat, sei’cral kinds of deer, Indian 
liisotj. rinnoceros, tiger, b^. monkey, and bare—were kntswn, and some nf 
them were used for food. Domesticated aiiimali included ibe dog, jJieqj. aebu, 
buffalo, camel, and clcpbaiit—possibly also the pig and horse.* 

ITie Indus civilLtation was marked b>' an cxtcmiix scene of iuduatn'. Cotton 
was used for clothing; spinning was practiced, .ippmitly both in rich and pour 
.<\s {(I the use of wool, there is some difIciEnce of opinion. Such metals 
as till, load, copper, bronze;, silver, and gold wero in tiu;. Copper and bronae 
had largely supetseded stone for iwiiom weapons, tools, and certain Uoiirehold 
utensils. Most liousehofd vessels, hoirevcf, were of earthenware, niadu uimn 
tile wheel. Among the conimon domestic articles wxto spindle whorls, molds, 
dippers, bdlcs, flesh rubbeis, iiocdles, bodkins, leather cutters, combs, razors, 
awls, knives, spoons, it'amcn, saw-s, adzes, axel, chisels, sickles, drinking cups, 
and dishes of man} kimls. .Vii ol>|Cct of dnppcd clicrt is belies'cd to have serv taJ 
0$a plowshare, 'llie weapons of war and hunting included speirs, daggers, axes, 
boivs, arrowT;, maces, and siiiigs: hut there is no evidence of swords, shields, 
helmets, or greives.* 

Numerous banglci, eirrings, bracelets, ncckLices, anklets, girdk-s, and other 
articles testif) to a love of ptTSOiiul adonimeiil, and ingenuit)- in its manufac¬ 
ture. 'Ilie art of the Indus is most diaracteristially tcpreseiited by small square 
xcal-aiTiulets, cs'ideiillv a coinmrm isosscssion. istoneand terra cotta hgunnes of 
animals, chiefly chihhen's playthings, are also picntifuh human icpicscnbition 
13 much less so. Molt distinctiie are a bronze ^ncing girl from Mohenjo-Daro 
and two sbilucttes found at 1 hira]}|ia. These last are cxcdkiit in design and 
excentirm. The hroiizc, though something. like a caricature, is a spirited por¬ 
trayal of a dancing mulch girl.* 

kiicm’lcdgc of the tdigion of the pre-Aryan folk is relatiixly limited, since no 
Icmplc lias been jrlcntificd and uo ccntcrcries unearthed. CJthcr materials related 
to teliginn are noHimncKius, A muiibcr of figurines, howcvxt, are believed to 
be "effigies of the great Mother Goddess’' dt lotnc local rarunt, -ivUchiC wor¬ 
ship is widespread and ancient in India. A male god. seated like a ^ ogi and 

* MankitT: op. at. i. s’* if; Marltjy. F <)p. aJ.. pp 174, 1f. 
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sumnintlecl hy fc*ut beasts (iltiiioccros, tiger, ctephant, and buSalo) may lepte- 
sent a prc-Aiyaii protohpe of the Siv« of later date. Ttvc prcimiiient featuring 
of animals, such as cnx^ilcs, buffalos, tigers, and bttUs on many small square 
often assocblcd rvtth cult objects, prompts the thought that Indus gods 
were lA'Oishiped in animal foniis. Nfatsliall judges these elements of the pre^ 
Aijuu TcUgioo *^so cliajacierislically Indiiin as liaidly to be distinguishable from 
still living Hindu ism*'—at least that part of it ‘’wliich is bound up witli 
animism and the cults of Siva and the Mother Cjoddcss , « > still the two most 
(Xflent forces iu popular worship.*' ♦ 

Lite the cis-ilization ttscif, the language or bnguages must have been pre- 
Ar)an. Since lltravidian culture was widely sptead over northern India, 
Dravidic was quite probably one of the longuCT spoken, Noualphabetic writing, 
siindar to the piclographic scripts of hgj pl, Mesopolattib, and China, was in 
use liy tliepcupk of the Indus, This implies a signifitaut step forward in edu¬ 
cation, llic details of wliieb <an only be sutinised. Thou^ thus far unde- 
ciphcfcd, 3tj6 signs, chiefly seal insL-riptioiu, liavc been disiinguishL'd. 'lliese 
art highlv conventionalized and scarcely suggest the objects that may liavc 
been icptcsentcd iirigiiially. Early BiahiLi script is bclitwcd to have been de¬ 
rived from this pic-.Aryaii pitUigraphic iviiting. So eby tahlcb have been 
found; presumably, wntmg s%as chiefly on leaves, Isirk, parchment, or other 
luatcrfaH readily destioycd.^ 

nic miMt rauarkiiWc features of this ancient Indus culture were its archi 
lecture, wells, baths, drainage iystcnis, and public and private dust bins. 'ITieie 
is evidence, too, that Mohenjo-Daro was built according to a plan,'* Small 
houses {two rooms) as well as those of piilutial size were built of burnt brick. 
W'dI'pavcd baths arc foiuid tn private liouaes, both on ground and upper 
6t>ois.Tlie prevalence of w«ll<onsmK:tcd roomy houses, bull is, wells, and ex¬ 
cellent drainage systems suggests tliat ‘ ordirLiry tovimspcople enjoyed ... a 
degnx of comfort and luxuiy imciuniiplcd in other parts of the llien civilized 
world." Marshall believes that '. . . in no city of antiquity was it» tnucii atten¬ 
tion paid to tilts matter of batlnng as in Molienjo-Daio " *'* 'STie ubiquilnus 
tulhing facilities may jwint to a idigious sanction suppfMing cleanlmcss. 'Hie 
Great Bath, most unique of all the slnittuivs unearthed, svas tSo liy loS feet 
overall. Whether it w;is merely for pleasure or served a religimis purpose b 
uncertain. W’hilc the latter is a probahiltty, the Great Bath may have sened 
the piihlic much as did the luthing c^tabhstiiiiciihi of Rome, The tank itsdi, 
measuring approximately ^ In feet, was excellently con stmt ted. Its brick 
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B-alls, i*l)out fecf ttiict, mlH A^ittciptoof luitijiig. secnt to have bceit siir- 
roimdcd with an amhnkton appioxiinatciv (ttf wide. ITie basin was smik 
about 8 feet belnw the toiirt level. At each end a Siglit of paved slti>s, eorerctl 
Hath timlscis. I«l down to the wJtcl. Jlist at the foot of the stairs a tnoad plat- 
form, x 6 ttiches hi|h and inches brantj, rjri across the ends of tJ»e ]X>fd. ptc- 
sinnably to accownir»datc children or olhets fur whom deep water vi-as dauger- 
nus. 'llic ptx)l may have been filled fnnn a great well in a near In room, A em- 
eted drain prov idv^ easy icmoval fd the water, Assoctated with the Great Bath, 
iippwiiaitK. were a tow of dehl small iKilhcooiiLv. each hav’ing a stairway leading 

a ttKim above. These^ it is beheved. nuj have senvtl mcndrcfs of a priestly 
order. Another building h thought to have bun a hot-air Imth; vertical chases 
about feet detrp in its w-alls may fuve distributed hot air to the walls and 
floors of foomv alKiv't'-*^ 

UTierc wildlife wris plentiful in field and shrtam, hunting and flshmg might 
well be expected. Sliooiing antelope mth Jinows is depicted on amulets, Small 
l«lh Imvc Iwcn foqtid, proper for bow or sling, which may have been used in 
hunting birds. Dogs of seveial lyixs nre vhown in motlels; some of them were 
appaiftiily used fm hunting. Came birds svetc pfolnblv used for fighting. Iliat 

Ibid. I, tf., iO, C.- o^J- fit - [’J>- ^ 
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B&hingvs'Bs □ ctiniDion ocdipsliini i.' tividtmt fitiin tuioicrtitii fomis oi fislihcjoks, 
Hiv rcuuumt of u fishing net, and iief weights. WTiaf ttwv bccit u fislmig 
bmt b depJttwl mi a sestU'® lu \icvv of tlic inanv evidences of fishing in pa- 
Ax^'aji India, it is immesting to nett the jcuicity <]£ rcfticuccs tlicato in the 
ilig-Vcda^ where fish is nicnUoncd 01 ice,In Sanstrit liturjhxn; after Sao Bx;„ 
icfcrcJiecs to Gih, fisherinen, liijoks, and ncEs:ircof more ftot|weiit occuncnce/* 
Comes and toys of tlie Indus folk ate knowTi to us liirough a sfaciel}’ of 
objeers, mode of cloy, stone, hone, shell, faience, hrunve. and utlier niuteml. 
Some wcreapiJarejitly made by cluldrciii others suggest tlic skill id toy speda!' 
isU. Of children's tin's there were lattlcs, vvUulhai, marbles, cliairs, Isake pans, 
and \arions nirxlcls of birds, animals, and mole and fcinale liiiiiiiin figuns. Toy 
mriutiils were sometimes mn tinted on wheels or leitl stick legs; some were made 
with mmablc jointv and heads. Balls of vatioos siiscs and omaiiiciitation, made 
of clavj, shell, and atone; and pieeto of tvoty or bone fsntying in length frum 
one and a ftaclicm 10 moie than three inches), which were ptolrahly used for 
tlitowitig in gfliiies of chance, Iravc been Ttenverod. Cubical iimribcred dice, 
two game bcetids, and sewal irieccs gencTaily thonglii to be gamesmen, make 
it clear Uiat in icspcct to amivvcmenis the people of the Indov civilizatitm had 
tiiiieh ill coinmini wjth ikose of oilier «irly lands.'’' 


ahi an i:an.Tni# iv intu 

msi: or .mi van ixiMiNiOfi %’icws ,is to t he i dal ion bctw’cen 
Anart and pre-An'an origins in Indiu vary sharply, llie Indus cuhuic has been 
called Vedic-ATyaii: otJiers hold the Indus and the \'cdic enllviTCs "meoiiteit 
alily*' iclatcil. Again, the common view has been that Aiyati ttilture came frmu 
the oul.sidc; a rival ihtvry lidds that ii was indigcuoiis, 'Die time of arnval of 
Aryans on the sccjvt is ualiirally also disputed. Uingdon believes ,'Styiin origins 
in India arc '‘far more oncient than history” afhnih, lUid tliat Indian Acyans 
may be *'tbc otdat teprcscntativei of the iTido tlermanie race," A more torn- 
mon view h tlul Vedic culture apijcared 111 liidb about itie middle of the 
second mdlenniinn as the remit of a southward (uigritinn of Aryan peo¬ 
ples, In keeping w ith this theory the rich ttiritaiy, whose feitility, crops, fiuia, 

1* Stitlav, K., ep. eir, [ip. 1 ja, i 5 <i ff- Mij-ApV, J ft.: liirflier Krturaffoiit ar 
Oiio, I, iiMi, S 05 , V^l. iS^t. -t?>, 4-1 r . «- f'htia exaiix V. Sfl, 

13 Ct^iiuiiiTk: KS^-Veth, jc, ,1 ^ , 

4 * ftatkWc from Hk Ew/Jcs^ f imt*. pp . NL^^idl Sujitoii Lilcuttifif, pji 

>6 ISJ, ^JEI, Hi ill* Pktn a.ilMitti MaiUt^ I’' -II. 

1, H^eippcrLiU^ I'Litci LtiL cv«<.Yi, ait, exu cklii 

in MflrtluTl: op. ot.i i» no ii. 4^-; Vcukaioronir Indian Ctilfftne tlitm^U ihc pji 
4 j, i I fJ 
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Jitid tiuiu xccmcd so icitiartable to Megisthcnt'j,*^ was fottibly lukcii fiom Hie 
jborigiiui] tlwcllc^$^ whcj for t'en limes, offtwd stubborn icsistaiECC. 

Fqtitical liisloi>, iicconiing to lliitdi) tradition, goes Ixick to ^jooo b.c- but 
the earliest icisouibly certain date is the beginning of the Saisuiiaga dynash' 
about 6co ’Hie prcacliiiig of Bmldha ilatc sixth tentiny njd,): the Imu- 
Sion at tndia hi Alcxaiidcf 1,317 *.<:■)i Clwiidragupta bx.) and his 

grandson *\sokii Ic* 264-siT bx.I, who c^iou^d Budilliisui; the jonittew of Fa 
Hicn douti the Ganges in the firet decade of tlie fifth cenhtty Aor, and the 
travels of I lsmin Tsang in the Mxoiid Huaitcr of the seventh: the first Moham 
inedan ins'osion (fitm and llic otolrlnlirnctit of MolrannnctLin s^iiy in Hie 
lliirtcenth ccntiiiy-all these pioiide sviilcoiiic ddinilc aiithoragcs in an other 
wise highly iinccrtEiin ehmnotogv'. 

Much of liic unecrtJiiitv of oitly tiidian hisKiry Is due to lack of wntten 
records, nie caihest lilciatntc. the Rjg-Wda. of guiat yd not definitely rbted 
uutionitv, seems to liavc been ctmijioscd during the second .niJIenni^ and 
was tmiv ctvsbllurcd hy looo me U nting. as noted, w^ knomi to the c^rly 
Indus ciidlimtioii. Brjluni script, fully dcvdqjcd app.irintly hy 500 B.c,, tnay 
have deriTOl front the euriy Indus wTiiing. At first used chiefly for business, 
writing is mentioned in a eanuil iiiiUini.T in Buddhist texts, -niough Meys^ 
thene (c aw' BC } eoiiiTnented on the abwiice of writuig among flmdus. 
Strabo savs thev wrote iipm cloth but did not commit their to writing. 
Cavitama encouraged Im foUtmtis to lc:ini Iiis tcjebmes in their vcmaenlar 
and lebiiked tltose wJ.o suggested Hiat his works Ik pul inio Sanskrit. Buddhist 
texts were writtai down about the first century n.c:. Brahmans were mom 
leliictant than Buddhists to coniiiiil tlieir intdlcetiral treasures to wilting, 
but hy the seventh century .s4). teamed works were comuionly in wTittrai 

Whether Arvan civilusitiun came from without or was indigenous, the Rig- 
\^cda reflects tlic in.nsiiT.g of two 4 dark ateriprral folk .md a fairer 

eomplcxiouesi stock of"fcill. viipiraus marauderp who looked with contempt^ 
die tlarkct. against whom tliev were commrrnly arrayed m ^ 
duminiirn. though they also faitglil amm.gsl Lhcmselvcs. The Lght^kinned 
ctinquraois w«e in a mbal stage of dceclopmeril. Caste war tmWm ITie 
bthcr was warrior, prit^t, herdet. and tairner.^ omen enjoyed a position of 
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some tfcedam ^nd digtiitv. Aiii]iii<>tic in itligion, tlic catlv conquerdis wor¬ 
shiped nature (ofces, sueh a? Agjii I fire K fnclra Itliimdcr)* Hudm f1i|htnmg)« 
and Ihe Mamtr (itorai |;ods).-’ 

Tlioiigh tlic new arrirals tit lilt Indus \'alle; wcic % ig<m>u3 and \trirlikc. the 
Jjoi: climate, rainfall, and ridi soil, condneive to agricultuial life and an acm- 
mtiblion of wgjIiIi that made extended leisure possible, exerted a powerful 
iiifluLiice upon thcin. SpccialLnition of lilxir greiv, Castes emerged and gradu¬ 
al I v exhibited a marked rigidilT'. 'Ihc vignrtius primitive religion, brerthing a 
spirit fit to iiispiie ilie hearts of warrior;, g^vc way to n contempkitivc^ abstract 
religiou, wliicli undertook to expound tlie origin rjf all things, order the affairs 
of men, and show the relation of all to an ultimate goal. According to this 
aTclntcx;toiric sclienie of things. BmhniB. universal spirit, is the beginning and 
the end of all. J lie tillimate leuinon of die soul with Brahiua, after duidctous 
tdneamatians, is the distant gcxil of existence. Htahniiituc theon recognized 
different levels ofmatarih' iu :d| things. Each individual has its beginning and 
itv end. Bung and uonbeing. rritegraliuti and disiiitegrattun. birth and death, 
nre the iliythnik pnlsatjons of the cosmic order. I’^di thing occupies some 
jwmt in the cycle of cxUhcticc. liighei or lowtir nceording to ctogice of maturity. 
Hujiun life is Only si higher point m tluif cycle. But mdividuah arc not equally 
luatiire spiritually, .‘Vcujrding to their degrees of matuiity, certain types arc 
recognized: the mavies, scKuh, chiefly cunciTiied with getting; a nobler few, 
less scitish. sensitive to duty, but teen for lire icw-atds of fame and poiver; 
Siqwrior souls, iiuincrically still niurc limitul. wlmse spmttial capacity enables 
thciii tuEnrsp the SL-huue of things entire, and whose pa.ssion is love and wis¬ 
dom,^ 

Caste was not a ready-made .system hut the res^ult of centuries of social 
evolution, invtilvitig .i si niggle of rival groiTps for doinuuon. '\\'aTTiorx were 
doubtless $ 1 )picnic in cirly day'<; hut with more settled life, uti intellectual 
caste ebUned. and ultimately cvtublished, dominian, and assigned the starionii 
of all Ixlow it. Brahmaiilc ihcorv iDd not create divisions but rationalized, sup 
pirted, and sought to render Jiivinlate certain mute or levs natural cleavages. 
The source of varna i caste) and its tiiumiiig have hear variously cxpbiticd^ 
Origmjlty it may only have diffcrctitjnted Aryan conquerors and the conquered 
.iborigiiial pipulatiun. Brahnnins were poets and singers m nidy divs, not 
members of a flvcd pnestly order. fwsiiatni"a, desigiuttitg the strong, was later 
applied to a .soldier class. Esentually, hemever, \rrma indicated gruiips within 
the Aryan conquerors. 'Hie Dhiirou Sastias designate four castesr Bra/irrtart, 

m MuHrti <ip vii.,xxxrt. 14. St, pmiiu. sxvt, 1, 6. S. |uwm. CchwpU The Kei- 
or {(it Rig Jip. S*-:s-S 
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fCs/iattiya, Vaisya, anti SiKfrit the Gist three of wlikli could perform re!i§ioiis 
ceictnoTites ant! stutlj rhe Buddlsisni was it sigtiiGciDt protest on Ute 

part of 111e Gautama, bom a Ks/iatrfvj. a^inst the enCToachmeiitj of ciste 
regulations and ccttmoimlLtni of Brulimimisii]. just as the foui riv'crs that 
fell into the Ganges lost llicir iuuib whim tlies- mingled with it, so those 
who accepted Buddlia ceased to be Brahiuan, KshafTtya^ Vaisi'a* or Sndrj. 
W'ith the rise of Buddhism even Svdms in stiitie instances founded dynasties. 
Buddhist inlluence gicit during the millrniriviui, 150 i.(;,-Soo aJ)., and 
left its impicss on a niodiGcd liinduisiTi which siyieiscded it, 

Megasthenis, Stialw. Diodorus, and Arrian give vanous accounts of castes 
in India,-* but the JUfws of Manu. fommlatcd abuut soo ajj., though baiwl on 
eirliei worhs,^ contain a more sigiiiGcant slaleitient of the laws of erste. Duties 
arc preacrihnrel for ail according to ilicir origin from tire month, tlic arms, the 
thighs, and from the feel of the ‘'rcipkiidciil one." 

'To fjrjhmaiias he .'issigned teacliing and studying the \kifa, jacriGciug 
for their own benefit and for others, giving and accepting of aims. 

■The Kslialiiv'a lie coitmiimdcd to protcict ilic people, to bestow gifts, to 
offer sacrifices, to study the Veda, and to abstain from alhidring IiimscU to 
sensual pleasures; 

'The \ aisya to tend rattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the 
Veda, to trade, to lend uioiitTi', and to cultivate land, 

“Occ otxnpaUon only the lonl prescribed to tJie Sudm. ti> serve meekly 
evrm Ihese other three castes.’'“ 

'rUc superinrity of the Braiiiiisirt is cvcn'wlieic stressed His very birth ' is an 
denial incunaboii of the Ku:rctf kw," which he is to fulfill. UHiatmcr esrists 
belongs to tlie Brolnnan. Because of “the cxcillence of hh origin" a flnfini,sri 
ii entitled to evctyiliiug. 'ITn: name of a Broiimim must signify "atispicions''; 
of u Kdtatnva, “protection"; of a Vaisya, "tfiriving’-; and of a Sut/ra, "serv¬ 
ice," « Of value to the lioihinju, doubtless, was tire infunction that ollim 
should give to him. '‘Cliarite to Bcalirayns" was a constant thcniic of Ilimtu 

'^la^llrenC’S and Aroan say the militaiy taste was well paid and equipped. 
When "not in smioe,'' Strabo says, llity sixint thdr time in idleness and 
dniiking. b«t were ever ready to march cm au expedition.^ Meg?i5lhcn& was 
vpafcing nl the court of Cliamhagnpta. a prince famed for the splendor of Ins 
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coiirt and the txcdlcnt cTpnizatioti of his govcniment, Soldim were not ct'ciy- 
where so lihcrnlly supported, Matiu provided that Kshiifriyiis who had ”fcillcn 
into t!htress" miglil subsist hy ecrhiiii Wer occupations, but ’‘must never 
aiTogantI)' adopt the mode of life" of superiors.*'' 

\^ajsi'as and Sudnis, according to Afuiiir* must perform the uorh prescribed 
fur them, for to allow them tt> neglctl their duties ”«oul(] throw this whole 
world into confusiun." 'I he V'uisya must keep vjttk*. know lire valuu of articles 
of trade, tlic soil, the sowmg of seeds, weights and measraes, the wages of 
seisaiits, and the rales of business, so as to ' ititreise his property in a nghteoiis 
niiinntr,” The higher duty of a Siidm ts to slts'c Bralinraiis; if he alwas's dues 
so, is gentle in speeeli. free from pride, and a good sersant. lie will attain a 
litgho caste in Uie next life. Articles needed for sacrifices might he taken at 
plcasuir by a Bralinjan or Kshariiya hruii a V''aisya or ,¥iirJra, For tmpC of j 
better fate in tlie next life, one must suhinit to fhe rtilw of caste in lliisr "ll is 
belter to discluitge one's own appointed duty incompletely tlum to perform 
completely that of anollicr; lor lie who lives according to tiie bw of anutbet 
caste is ittstaiitly cxeliideil froin bis own.” 

ll is evident that the priest] v Icgisblors devised laws for I lie preservation of 
their privileges. .\ Braimia/i, lliougU igiioiaiit. was declared ‘a great dwmity": 
tbougli be "coinmitkd nil possible crimes." he vras on no account to be pun¬ 
ched with dcJitli, but men of all otluT castes Tnigbt "stiffct capital pimiili' 
merit"; even Ibough he cogagcil in mtad occupations, yet he "must be hon¬ 
oured in every way." Lei no one. not even :i king, anger him for any narton, 
for tfie Hrjliriiiin can "instantly destroy him togclher with bis amiy and bis 
vehicles-” Ksli.Ttny.is and llrajfjiwiis tniisl w-gik tiigethcr; neither prospers with¬ 
out the (liber; "being cloiely united, [tlieyl prosper in this world iiid in llic 
next.” ** \'ai5jas were (jcTmittctl leligioiu knowledge and might pt-rfurtn saC' 
riticcs. Sudnrs, hmvcivT. except in rate instances, had no religious knowledge 
nor were admitted to siLiifices. A pite-sily rule declared that "tlic cars of a 
Sudn who listens. iiitcntiotLally, when I lie V'«ia is being recited are to be tilled 
with molten Imd. His tongue is to be cut out if he reeite it," ^ Partijjs (out¬ 
casts I liad no rank in ihe social OTgamzation, 

Agricultnra] lalKn wav higlily ropeetcxl hi the eatllcst days and was eele- 
Inat^ in song and cCTcmuuiah Merry-, ycl reverent, was the chant at the bcghi- 
uing of planting; "I'astcn the ploughs, spread out the yrikes, and sow tiie seed 
mi Ihiv field whidi has been prepared, lait ihe com grow whh our hyiimsr let 

*" Malkar cp. tit., mv, 4111. 
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the scyihcs fall on the neigliboucng fields wbeie flic corn is ripe.’* « A stajnp 
of dt^jdation, lioivevcr. put !>>' Hie priestly ebss upon imny fonns of 
bbor, us nriij lit Ml'cii in the I^fiiinnu Saifras and in .NfarTti. orkers in leather, 
goldsmiths^ sellers of amrs. hbebmiths, rrcavers, dyers, wn^hertnen, and oil 
man ufactiirers tt"cic clecbred impute, along ivith p tosh tides, drunkards, liars, 
liquoMCntlnrs, calm of dugs, and other aildueTs. Uuder sntb discouragcmcitt 
is m,iy seem rciiiarkiihlc that indnstn developed as it did, W^caving. sjjinning, 
dyeing, carpentry, preparing stms and fabrics for clothing, jiiaiiuhrctitrmg 
plows, wnfitmi. carls, jnd iinplciucids ol wur—the Imw and arrow, swords, 
spears, and armor—svert considtrably advanced, Flicie wort at leist eighteen 
guilds at the time of Btidclha. .\rtisans of these groups belonged to the 
as did the farmers; since the wrjrk uf some of them \ssi 5 indispensable, Uiey 
were well cared for hy the state. Sucli wai (he ease of amiurets and shipwrights 
m Ulc time of CiLiiiiiclr4gispt;i*® 

The posiiii^i^ €f waiin;h cimiigcd (toiii time to time, tii (lily’s of primitivo 
sitnpliciU', thci "iomed ill the wOraHtp, and helped in llic perfnm.unce of the 
L'erciiionics.’* llic wife of Rama, often tuTTicd as the ideal woman, and cci^ 
tain pOLtewes juid philosophers ibow liiat wonicii of high social station might 
be distinguished for letming. Buddha wanted a maiden "accomplished in 
wTitingand in composing imctiy , - - well i crscd in lUe nilcs of the Sutras, ” 
wife is build lo Imvc 4sked wiiv u v-ci! nccouriin; if liir duuacter and 
bduvior were correct. According to Ml^astheuis women still enjoyed much 
liberty in iiiy das; and Strabo wj'i tluH wiiev of Brafincms yiudieil pliilusophy 
with their liuybunds« The sphere and duties of women as wives and molhcii 
weie. htiwes^r, held always in liigUcit regard. The popular vim' that learned 
womcQ would die widovvs'or meet witli Mimu otiici culamih. ssus no tmouragc- 
ment to take risks, thougl. wccptious ^wcaivd."* Pfiustlj philosnphcty ex¬ 
pounded a pliilosophv of female suhjceiion and mfcriontv. ”\\'omen, at oil 

times ■' savs Momi. iiasx; l»een imondanr-luMelitv. viiik-nce, dt'ccit. 

cnsT/extTCnic asaricc, u lotul ss'.iiit of qualities, with inipurih, arc the 
imwte frmlti of wmii.iukiiid;' Tim siidi a cwiiture shnuld nevor tw free, .\faini 
provided; "in diildhniKl a fenwlc must Iw sut>ieet to her father, ni yoiUh to 
ho Lusbandl, when her lord is dead to her Mins; a woman iiiicvt ncs-ts be indc 
pendent '* “ lliowgli destitute i>f siitne. or seeking pleasure elscsvhere, or devoid 
of good qiialitjcs, ytt a linsband must be couslanllv worshipped a,s a god by a 
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fciitliful wife ... for ibil rcoj^u done (liic wiH] be exdlct] in heaven,"^ 
education 

Infcllcciujl tniittiii^ The hoine the sdiooh the nioihet 
the teadicr, lo diwut the age of fiviz_ I'hcii* uudcf a profe^^instal teacher, the 
ck-meiits of reading, ^^riting. ^vord stndy. gnunmar, arithmetic, and certain 
psalms utkI prayer!; uerc Icatiicd. .\ccording to the CrJii-ta Sutras, d fira/imau 
^^ 71 ^ initiated At the c^hdi year at Hie cariicvt, the si\teeTith at ilic latest, into 
Vedte studic;. The rcTpcctivc ages for Kshdtrnii^ were the ckv'cnth and the 
hs'ciity-i^econd years; and for V^aisrJS. tlie hvellth oud the twciih-fourtb. Initia¬ 
tion TAus marted by a stricter TCgimen, a ecraiionial least, slraviag, liathing 
lA'caring a specially made garment, taking s staff, a iiw name, and binding with 
a sacred gifdk. Tlic Brailoian's symbolic girdle wms af sacfod gra,^- the Ksiia- 
a Ixjwstriitg: the \'eisya"s. a thread of vvool.^'^ 

IiUellocttul training centered in rcUgioin teaching; its purpose wit!v to tinder- 
stand the VcdA\ praL tice pious nictrti&cation, gain knuw^tedge of law and phi¬ 
losophy, develop veneration foronc^s ruitnral and one's spiritual fatlict, and so 
attain Uannoiiy with Braljiru,^^ Tiigjiei learning sva* chiefly a prerogutive of 
Brahmans, though Kshatrisoi and were entitled to study Hie \^edas, 

and Maim provided that '"in times of disfiess'" a student iniglii Icam the Veda 
ffum non-Bmhmans. Ilicte were also several wunicn tjf Ic:iniing who l>eeijmc 
teachers in eaiiy Bmidhis! times.*= Amniig Kiifin and PanclMilas. in caily day's. 
vrnmtits Icsirneri the Vedas;" the Licchavis, too, Hiough a rnilitary ebn, were 
lovers of fine arts ,md the soju; often went to distant tijimtries for education. 
Kuig \^kldia wi\i iiivtmctcd in Uiw by four sages; ^nd Hb was educated at 
Ta3<ila^ a great seat ol Icaniiiig**^ 

When fully dtvdcj)>cd. tnghcr education comprised liuguisto. liicrattirc. 
Iheolugj. religimi. phihriophyv science, and law—drawTt frrmi the Veda.T and 
comracmtarics thereon, the Laivs of Manu, pnd the Sis A Brahman 

family s|X;etijikc£!. as a rule, in a i^^nijaihtr V*t^c^a. Ibe study of one alone 
iniglil occupy eight to twelve years; if the whole range ol ^ered literature and 
ctimniraitiiries iveie attempted* it wtiuld rutiuite almojii a lifetime.*'^ 

Educatiumd Ufguu/ation cjiiitc iiitormat. Sonic leathers taught in their 
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own Siduscs, or were followed by stndctvts to forest bcnnitagcs; others dis¬ 
coursed at court on Itanittl natters, including winds, dtouglvls, mins, and 
epidemics.** As higber education bc'cainc niofe specialized, small groups of 
priests (three to twcrik-one, it » suid) ^ve [ustruetkin tn colleges, parisJiads. 
Buddtiist mniiiistcrics .dso became fumed centers of learning. Naknda. most 
rcnossucd, drew thousands of students from Imlit and from alnoad. Certain 
centers became distinguished for spccializntioii: I’asila. in medicine; Dctiarcs. 
in theologv" and Ujjain, in astronotny.” 

Hie study of literature \cas at first a process of comuiitling to meiiiorj bj' 
oral repetition. Wlicu writing bad come into use. it w'is usually taught by 
ttadug cliuractcn in ilies^nd, later upon leave* of palm ami plane litcs. liindu 
psycholopj'of IcaiTitng in certain respects forBlnitluwed that of the iirescnt day; 
"Good instruction niust be given without implcasaiit sensatiuns": a teacher 
must "me sweet and gen lie words.'’ Discipline, accordingly, was cuitoiuariK' 
mild. Aianu prondedL bowovtT, that in caw: of riecessit) "it wife, a son, a sbve, 
a pupil, . . . who have cotiiinittcd faults, iiias be beaten wntli a rope ora split 
b^iboo, but on tlic lach part of the body oidy, ocvct oii a nohlc part. . . ." ** 
Physit-al erdfure I buugh 4 doctor felt two decades ago tliat lie 
could “almost siy positively . , . that we ilndians] are the sickest iiatirm iit 
the norld to-dav,'^ and found the reasons therefor in diniatic condition, 
social and religious custotm, and a ccrbiiti reflective tcndait-y, there wns a 
marked concern for health in ancient Iiidij, and inuiiy sports and amiLseuimts 
were cowtuonJy mijmed. /Viter the lentil century tji, howevci, a marked 
decline in pUy.sical education began, paiallclitig India’s snh|cctioii to foreign 
rule. During thepsthundred years,duecliitfly to Watem influences ami the 
rise of Indian natiomitisin. phs'Sical edmatioii undci both civil and military 
ccnitml lias taken a new lease of life as j mass movement—especially since 

ilcallli and physical cnitme sserc not sought through formal provisions 
among primitive .iVryan conquerors, fti Vedic hymns there were, however, con¬ 
stantly teilented praise and supplication for food, strength, health, valtanl 
heroes, and long lifo, =*■ and the cdinpttbioiis of life-activities [koi ided .MiSt- 
cienlly. doubtless, lor physical exercise junonjgst the soldiers, fanners, ami other 
lower industiial workers siidi as the Sudrjs, lor whom lujihiiig w as ptm tded 
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save ttaining m the mft pursued In' the hsthet,*’* Mvgusthm^ does nientio)] a 
passist: caECfdu;, a loassaget "'llietr favourite tnode of excieiilng the body is 
friction»applied in viirious \s'dys, but especially hy piising smooth ebony rollers 
over iJic sJdii/' *- Latci lileiatiire placed great cniphasis oti did and other 
physical care during the caily years at the Itaiids of tlic mutlier. A stricter rcgi' 
men in respect to pcnonal habits, washing, early retiring and rising, \sas pnr- 
scribed foryoiitb after initiation. Both Hindus and Buddliists imposed restrict 
tions .w to eertain foods, partlj far pliysical and (Mental effecte, partly for c«e- 
moiiial Tcasritis. b'astirig tsas shessed li)' Buddhists, eipcckilly, in order to 
icstiani antiniil nature and to stimulate mental activity.^^ 

Early rising, cleansing the lee tit, rinsing tlie mouth, batliing in cold water 
oiice or even thrice daily wenr ci}mm<ni features of Brabinauic and Buddhist 
systems of physical regimen, ,Marm prescribed hathiiig itv the morning for 
Brahmaiis, and teamed against bathing naked and taking baths immediately 
after meals and in pools which w'ere not perfectly well known. Balhing. as a 
ritualistic cleansing, was presentred for n;>cctic!f to atone for uriintcntional 
injuries to other living creature*.** ^Vater and its cleansing and refreshing 
qualities oc*:upicd s pLiix of unportaiice iti Indian life, owing brgely doubtless 
to the hot climate and the accessibility of great rivtis, \V heii the summer has 
cume. .Aryuna says to Krishna, "‘Coitic. let us go" to the river Jumna and "sport 
Uieie with our friCTiiis," Provisions for oil baiJis are meutioned in the time 
of Chula ) (c, ait,]. In Bnddliist miMiastcries walking wns a prescribed 
Gxcrctse: and pools were prostded for tsathing, to which tlie members were .sum' 
moned each uiuining by a bdl. Tlirowing water at, or chasing, each other in 
the »"4 Kt. nr other spnrtisie aniuseniinm, were not pcmiittcd, Special rules 
were piomnl^tod for using and clunising the hot both. A steam bath was 
alimved to rlicumatic siiHiciCrs, Separate bathing places were prescribed for men 
and women 

'lire prohibitions Lnd by' Buddha upon exercises, ^mes, and amusements are 
an index to the pastimes common in India at that day: “games with ci^n 
pieces and ten pieces, and w'ith tossing up, hopping over diagrams formed on 
the ground, and removing snbstauces froiii a heap svithout slutking tire rc' 
maimjer'*; dice, trapluU, clraivnig hgtircs, throwing Islls, blowing tnimpcts, 
plowing ccin tests, tnnibling, iiiiitaling windtniUs, guessing chaiiut races, 

sliooting matches, marbles, miniicLing others' actions, riding clcplumts and 
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ilOfSCSt swordsmaTiship, races with etephatitSi horses and errnages, rtiiiiiiJig, 
wrestling, bosiiig, and enticing gjrls to dance 
Yoga, unique Indian derelopmenl. a sj'stcinatic discipline of mind and 
body, involved nmnetous exodses in posture (jssna) and. regulated control 
and etttcisc of breathing, preferably performed in the open air at moniing, To 
niastcr witli safety and benefit tlie intricacies and diiEciiltics of Yt^ required 
the instruction of experts. Breathing cxfiidses were hdd especially v'jUiable to 
those ci^ged in mental labor, men fully deielop^. Yoga indiided as many 
as cighty-foiu different postures, considered best. Tliirh-two have been called 
useful for "this world.” Fifteen are ccmnioiily rccugniicd today. Tliungfi nsn- 
ally regarded merely as an extreme asceticism, Yoga was. at its best, a science 
of hcaltli. based on a philosophy of physical and mcntil control piiiting to¬ 
ward the golden mean. According to Gautama, "There are two extremes 
w-hicL must be shunned. The one is a lifeof ploisiiit devoted to desire and en¬ 
joyment. Tlsut is base and ignoble, unworthy, unreal, and is the way of dcstrtic- 
tion, Tilt other h a life of self ■mortification, gloom, and torture. Ibis is 
unworthy, unreal, and leads to nothing, fhe middle way of wise itmpenmce 
and iccoilcctcdncss is Uie wuy which ascends the mount of vrsioti." ^ 

Among the early waning Aryans in India the traiiiiirg for warfare was prob¬ 
ably a mtlier informal hut universal apprenticeship for al! men. Non-Aryan 
girls, too. it is said, "joiticd the army in large nnmbm," but we know nothing 
of thdr training at tlial time or at later dates when certain women are reported 
to have ’ibried in the military professionMegasthciith sp<siks of a host of 
women accompanying the aimy;: and of the king's hunting, mntnmdod by 
women, armed as If for d campaign, some on horses, others on elephants and 
in chariots.** 

That more or less formal contests at anus may feive been hdd. even in the 
early days, is suggested by certain ^'l^dic allusiotis.'J In any msc. a$ special iza- 
tion of functional cl.iisc* dcvcloi>cd, the traiiung of soldiers became more 
forrriiil, extensive, and dearly defined. In tlic time of Cantunti Buddha, who is 
said to have neglected “nujiily otcrtiscs" which sons of KsJutfiyjs qomnionly 
delighted in, niilitaiy arts mdndcd fighting on horses and gleirhants and in 
chariots, atchety, riding, walking, rtumuig, jumping, wrestling, swimniing, and 
boxing. Dancing, also, was a part of early training. Iti the second century S£. 
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inilitan- arti mcEmlci] fnraiiug v,iric}iJ3 iinujiii, colirnini, and counter coltimns, 
Jiean figliting. fiit fighting, fighting uith branches, the uses of the bow and 
tJic sword. Accotdtiig to one antjitirilv, a prititc's training iucUtded such mPi- 
tan' aits asarxhm. depliant tniiniiig, cure and Iciiuiiig of horses, battle fonna- 
tioniy use tif the bnee, jniiiping, nmning, and cnissing ns-ers.^ j\niong the ac- 
comph'shmemts rccommendctJ in I he early Cliristiiia era as part of training 
for youth bctu'ccu five and sdxtccti yean of age, seen: ^Tiiiiusties, playing on 
musica] glasses, dancing ssvofdstick cemhats, training cocks, quail, and rams 
for fighting, and teaching birds, such us pattors and stailiugs. to sing.^ Polo 
la^s apparenfly introduced into India at tltc time of the Mohammedan con¬ 
quest, and i\“js extremely piipulai at the Mogul court in the sixteenth century. 
Since tJicn it declined muf ait hut disappeated. save on the Imrdcis ocar Burma 
anti 3 t a few places on tlic upper Indus, wJicrc it was played bs' oointnuncrs.^ 
It is not W'illioiti iiitciest that when functfons had bectnue spcctaiized and 
castes clearly diffcTentjated, literature reflected tbe fondly chenshrd vicsv tliat 
all good gifts came from Bra firm] am] his sen-ants tlra priests, 'Hjc Malia- 
blia/ata, a great epic (locin wliii.li grew- by ucerctjuii thiough many centuries, had 
apporaiitly acliiesed definite fotm by the fiftli century B,r;. ,-VccoTding to this 
epic piirtiayaj, the earth vsui once bereft of W'sjrriors, but Ksliatma w-omcn 
consorted ivilh Brahiruns ami thus arose a met of KsfiatrjVjs of greater pon-ei 
and ability. Droiu, a Brafituan, not a Kjhatrij'a. is charged by Bhisma to teach 
princes the science of arms and mc'anwhilc to enjoy the tiixurs- of die Kura 
household and receive tlie nlscdiencc of all Kurtis. And Droita taught the sons 
of Paiidu lira me of all weaijoiis, tJtc bow-, the club, the swtrrd. the bnee, the 
spear, tlic dail, and how to fight m cliarints and on elephauts and horseback. 
But of Ins pnpih, .^rvuua excelled them all; In bowutniLsIiip there W'4S not hb 
cqiiaL To test their profit from liis teadiing, Drotia held an cxamiiuition in 
marksiuausliip, in which lira object was to seter svifh an arrow the head of an 
artificial bird winch Ijc had plaes^f as target in a trac top. All pupils hut .\i\'uii3 
see cs'crything, the bird, tira teacher. Lira tree. Aryum, Inmcvtf, .ittcnfiot) fixed 
only on lira head he is to iiiin at, sees ncillrar tcachet, la-c, ntpr e\«j the bod? 
of the bird—and so tie Ijrings it down! i lasing ooiiipletcd the training of his 
pupils. Drorai icqucsts the king to hold a public eornpetition to be viewed by 
uU orders of society, Accoidittglv a great dhpLiy of liiiTseuien, clraricitcer!i, Imw- 
men. figbtm «n ck-pbaiils, sworalsmen, was held in an arena, con stn rated by 
special order of the king. Thereafter, satisfied dmt all were now tJiorougldy 
accompli si rad in aims, IDrona asks fur bis drksliina, payment foi his sen ices— 
nothing les* tliau tlut hU pupils seize Drupsdit, the Ling of Panchdas, and 
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bring him captive before him. This heroic tator. .\n’uria dutifully fulfil led."" 

Tlie philosophy of power politics in Ihc Miilifihlurula j$ Madiiavdlmi and 
modem. A king should alw-ays estemi liis powm. avoiding his mvii hulls, 
watching for faults of others. Mis msm resources slioiiId be carefully concealed. 
Tlie killing of an enemy, strong or weak, is alwaj^s poise worthy. If a king Ls 
weak, he should pretend to be blind and deaf, not noticing faults of others 
when he is not able to jnmish them. One must gain the confidence of one's 
enemies, Uien spring upon them like a wolf. Destroy cnctnies by every means: 
by arts of conciliation; by money; by fomenting disunion among them, by 
this jackal jmlihcal science . . the timid, by exciting tlseir fears, the coura¬ 
geous by the arts of conciliation, (lie covetous by gift of wxnith. and the in¬ 
feriors and Ijie equals by the caliibitlon of prowess , , wifi hz brought to 
subjection 

'Hie duties, virtues, and rewards of Ksliatriyas, set apart by religion and 
custom as the protectors of society, wen; formulated more autliurilativdy in 
the Liws of Afanu. A kiti^ says Afanu, thmigli defeated hy foes who are 
stronger tlian he, "must not shrink from fat tie, reiiiembering the duty of 
Kshatn'yjts. Not to turn back iu battle, to jirotcct tlie [seopie, . . is i!ie 
greatest happiness. ‘nuJsc who "figlit with liie utmost esertion and do not tirm 
back, go to heaven.'* Tliosc who are "sJnin in battle," wliiie tUTning Ixick in 
fear, me condeuuicd to Ircrr the sins of their mastm. lAivurds am! booty come 
to the good Ksfiatnyas, Chariots, horses, efeplcints, {urasols, iiitme}, grain, 
ttittlc, wrnneu, "all sorts of marketable good? and valutless mdub bdotig to 
him who lakes (hem . . singly: and wJiat is taken jomllv is to be divided 
among the snidien. Alway-* he must be prepared, "Let him be c\ et ready to 
strike, his prowess constantly disptuyed , . . Of Itim who is always ready to 
strike, the whole world stands m awe: let him ihereforc make all cTKjturcs 
siihjcct to himself men hy the employment nf force." ^ 

Tbe warttke spirit of the Law's of Manu harks^Ji.'ick to the wanior’s way of 
thinking and acting, portrayed in (hetarlicst Wdas. Jiidra » tlie gtxJ of thun¬ 
der, stomi, and warlike fury, fiidra piotccts his Aryan worshipers m war, 

' He sulidijo tile people who do out pcrfomi sjcTifiies for the benefit of . . , 
Aij ans. He tiavs the enemy of hi^ black skin and kills ium .md icdiii'es itiiii 
to ashes." "O destroyer of focsl collect together the heads of these marauding 
troops, ami crai-h them svilh thy wide fooli" .Vmitticr poem describes ihe 
prejetTation for war, the weapons and .umot: cliariuts, horses, >JOws, quivers, 
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and U*c poisoned arrows. “\\'c will win cattle with the bow. . , . The string 
of the bow when pulled . . , whispers words of eonsolation to [the aiclicr]. 
. . . Tire quiver is like the parent of many arrows. . , , T7ic expert diartoteer 
sfcnids oil his chariot and drives his horses wheiesoeser he vriH. * , . The 
horses raise the dust . . . and career over the Geld . . . The>' do not retreat, 
but tromjdc the mapuding cncnii<» under their feet. Tire arrow it feathered. 
, . . Well pulled and sent bj the . . . string, jt falls on the enemy. Wlieitver 
men stand together or arc separate, there the shafts reap advantage. . , . We 
extol the arrow W'bidi is poisoned, whose face is of iron. 

'llic martial spirit that should perv-ade the breast of Kshatrisat is poetically 
portrayed by Rlianivi. who points out lltat peace and submissivenea do nut 
befir tiic watrior: 

Cast off thy sloth, assume thy native pow'ci. 

And, manlike, del I destruction to thy foe! 

Not kings, but hermits seek seclusion's bower, 

Forget their w rongs, :in<l meekly bend in woe. 

If mighty men, whose treasure is tiidr fame. 

Like ihee consent their manhood to degrade. 

Then woe to w-arrioris pride and vvanior's name. 

And hoiioiir, courage, diivalry be deid! 

Tlie connection Ijctnccn religioii and wur is suggested bj the foTlowing, 
in which the bow, ‘’truly . . , the nobleman's strength/' is blessed at the tov.ll 
inaugunition; ‘'Mitei's ihoii art—V^aruna's thou art . . , may he slay Vritra by 
thee! . , . «uy he slay by thee his spiteful enemyl" 

'Hie horse and wur chariot, >o itulLiipensable to the conquering Aryuns, both 
in w-,ir and m the chariot PCCS of which the Indians were deeply cnambted, 
ostmpy a luge place Ui ilie earliest literature and in Hie later. Harnessing the 
two bays to the riuriat that will cany tlie hem. prayers for strong fellies, 
chariots, horses, and reins, arc itfurTcnt iheincs of many Vedie hmus.’'^ Re¬ 
ligious sanctions appear in elaboiatc ccrctnuniaK held \n connection with the 
war cturiot and in sprinkling the hones with waiter; “niQu art India's thunder¬ 
bolt; . . . Iliedwriut is indeed a thunderbolt, and the isacrificer is India. , . , 
TlKni art India's thundcrhott;'--a wmiicr of vvcaltb, for the duirint is indeted a 
winner of u caltli:—may tins one win wealth Iw tlicel—wealtii iiieins food: mav 
tlih one grin food hy thee, . ." 
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Lore dealing wiXh. the buiinesf of w^t giui^' with its gm%vlli m^d niciimtdy 
found expression in written form* DfKiniirA’cxfj, meaning bow and sefenee. 
gives numerous fantiful details of cqmpmtiit and its uses. Btahmxi is said to 
luve fjasbicjncd tlitce bou^ fitun one bamboo. Tlicre were also bo^‘5 of hofti 
and ivoiy. Thej should be three and oneJtalf or four eabits long, 'nitre were 
also bol^^ for throuing pellets. aWut hvo cubits m Iciigtii were tipped 

and feathered and were hung in a quivet on iUe lxack= ’The Hfchcr wtiv to be 
equipped with protect!At* thimhlcA of leather or otJicr matc'Tia] to save his 
fingers and with a sleev^e to protect rhe left ami. llie novice must have a 
testchcr, that he may learn to string and tirwtring the Ixiw* properly, diaw the 
string, 3nd take aim. He must ptaetke throwing the bow in the air and catch¬ 
ing it and he must be able to diaiv with either hand, [n addition to archery, 
sttch matters as v^Tcstling, liea^y staves i bkidgcnns equal to (he length of liotli 
aiin$ plus the body's width diiclds, spears of icvcml kindii, clubs, horses, 
eltpliants, camels, cows^ and channts aru mcririoTicd as ageucic^ of w-ar. Men 
engaged both in single combats and m massed assaults of infanm; horsemen, 
and chariotoerSp each ^up against ^ simikirh' organi^.ed opponent, T|ic huig 
hcasy staff wias used skillfully In warding off and in gning blows. Wrestling, 
primitive and brutuL w ilJi apprcntly no holds barred, emphasized skill m fool- 
wurk, moving about the oppcuicnt, drawing in the neck if the anta^uiist tried 
to gel a hold on tt, avoiding Ixring thrown on the back, and allowing tlic adver- 
sary* to sei?:e a foot A wrestler should be able to wult on his hands and do 
sum maul ts. Kicking, hitting wilh clcufed or o|«:n iijuds, and butting with Uic 
herd w-cTc allowed 

It L\ said tliat- 3 chivalrous code of fightmg came ultimatcU" to prevail 
amongst KsJiatrjyas. According to lliis stai^dank wtHiicn, chddicr*, and Ihe de¬ 
ranged were iinmimc to attack. Likettise one slmnld not uttick an umrnicd 
person I a lone charioteer who haci Iwcd through an encoimter, fine who de¬ 
clined fighting or gave himself up ro the vieforv tlioM? who ivae fearful, turned 
their hacb and run away, or wlio wrtc ahoady wcrCfime In- anotticr fighter.^* 

Archeri" seems to havir been the nioAl IfwcJ implement of war and the chase* 
A hmn fif the RigA^eda pleatU that the bow jmy bring spoils and ostn. suc¬ 
cess in bitllc^ fc:ir to the foe, and victm)* nver llie whole world,"'* ShODting 
scans at fimc?t to hnye been systimatically taught. Of ihc Knms and Pandiahus 
it is said, "''ITie reUtions and friends of the king and all the w^arriors of the 
nation learnE archen^ and riding gnd diiving the svar chariot £miu ibdr i^rlv 
youth, . * In the time of Biiddlu* the UediavU, a fCsJtalrivj clan, ^‘weie 

Waid: Dfi rif,* 
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luidy andacUvc, ardent and ^tmijuoiis in Ihcir military training, so that their 
cticiittcs ootild hj« no chuiicc of getting thtnt at ,i disadvantage, 'fliey were 
(ond o| manly sport *uch as liuiiting , . . " but, on one occasion whem they 
anic upon the liuddha seated at the foot of a tree, tiicy '“thr™ away their 
bosvs and aimws. . . ‘Flic Sakyas had *'u school of aichcrj- at Kspibvastu 
whem . . , [they) were trained." ’* Arehciy was expertly tauglit ai Taxila.™ 

Ihc MalUts cbii wrw a martial race dex'OtcJ to the '‘iiunly sport" of wtes- 
llirig.'*'* Slrabti refers to same ttibei who had the custom of giving virgins as 
\/ prizes to tilt victors m bosmg.^* Armn ass that girls were exposed bv' their 
fallieis in pubTie, to be selected by tlie vktor in wtestling. boxing, ninning. or 
4uy other imiilr c!(erciiie.^= 

Little of an exact character is to Ixr kamed from Mcgjsthenes. Strabo, and 
utJicr early writers icgardmg fhe imimng of Indian soldiers. Tlie hints thev' 
offer, however, eriahlc us lo infer lonieliiiiig of their exercise, .M the time of 
Mcgastlicnis, the soldiers of Chandragupta were nioJuinncd at the king's ex¬ 
pense, just 3s wxTc elephants, horses, cliariots, and otlitr equipment. M] mih- 
tny affairs appear to lave teen midi.T onejoveming body, of wliich there were 
six divisbiivadniinilty, ttaiis[>urt, infantry, cavalry, war chariob, and elephants. 
.\11 arms and animals mxtc kept in armories and stables of Uie king. Chariots 
fill the inarch were drawn bj* oxciu and the horses were led by kiJters, that they 
might be ficih ivlieii the bultle began. Besides the chariotetT, there were two 
lighting fiten to ,1 chariot, Fhe clcpliants eaTiictl four men, a driver and Qitee 
archers. 

Of the training of horses and the skill of chatioteen, Megasthenes reported; 

"Whai it is said that art Indian b) spnn^ng forward in front of a hnrst eari 
check Ins speed amt hold Inin back, itiis is not Itnc of all fndiiin.t. hut only of 
such as Jravc been trained fnim lioyhmxj to itiouage horses; fur it is a practice 
with them tocoiilrol their lidtst^ svith bit and hridle. and to make them move 
at a nicJsnrcd iwec and in a straight conrsc, ’iliaj ndllicr, husves-ci. gall Ihcir 
itmgticlw the use of spiked muzzles, tior torture the roof of their iiiouth. 'Hie 
pmfcjvimial trainers break them in Iry forcing Iherij to gallop mimd and round 
in a ring, tspccblly when they see them rcfnictory, hucli as imdcrtake this work 
require to has’C a stnjitg hand as well js a thorough knowledge of horses, Tlie 
gicalcit proftcients lest their skill by driving a dtariot round and roimtl in a 
ring: and in truth it wuuld lie no trifling feat to eonirot will) case a team ot 
four high-1 nettled steeds wlicn wbiriing round in u drtlc," ^ 
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From dfscriptions of equipment of the unny* something niay be inferred as 
to the tniiniiig of soldiers of tlie several cb^es. Mega^tiieiits siys iJiat Cliaridm- 
gupta's anny ntimbcrtd ^oOfOCOj wliich oiay t ineludetl. hesidts ttic regular 
fightijig forces of infantrj', ca\‘alr}^ chariots, and clcpluints, the buglefs* gtooms* 
gongTingCTs, dmtrs, mcchanici^ foragerx and sudeis who were oK noxssary' 
for \u comfort and iiondiiet 

"The foot-soldseTseurry a bow made of ctjuii] length with the man who bears 
it. This they rest upon the groiuKL and protsing against it with their left fool 
thus discliargc theonoWji Jiaving drawn tlie string far iiiiekwntdsi for the sliaft 
tliC)' use is little ^hort of being fhrec prxb long, and there is nothing which 
resist at! Indian archer's shot—nejllier shield nor bicnstpbtc, nor Einv strouger 
defenLc if stich. there be. In their left hand thcT earn buclders nindc of ini- 
dressed ox-hide^ w hich arc not $o farf>iid UiOie w irii cany them^ but arc alxmt 
as long- Some arc cejuipped with jaielins instead of bow'S+ but all wear a sw'ord, 
which b broad m llie hLidc, but nut lunger than ilucc eubibs; and tJnSi wlicu 
tlicv^ en^c itj cloie light (which they do witli rchictaucc), ifiey wndd with 
both hands* to letch dowm a lustier blow*'Hie litirsHjneii are«jiiip]3ed with tux) 
tuiccs like Ujc lances called sannia, and with a idiortcr buckler tlian Uiat cat- 
ried h)- Itic foot-soldkr?. Ihjt they' do mil put addles on their imr do 

I hey curb them with bits like the hits in tjsc atnong the Greets m the KcUSji 
but tilt") fit on round ihc cKtrcniitv of the horses mouth a eirtulaj piCix of 
stitdicti faw' ox-liide studded viith pikks of iron uf Ijtjss pnhiliug inwiirds^ hut 
not veiy- sliarp: if a man rich he uses pticb made of f^-ary. Within tlic horse's 
moEith is put an iron prong like a sfetwcT, to wliicli the idns are Jltaclicd. 
When the rider, then* pull* the reins, the pmng eoiitrols the hor^e, and the 
pricks which are attached to ihh prong g(>ad the mouthy so that it comiot but 
obey- the rtms/* 

I fuucii TsLing dcictibcd the armed forces of SiLid ilra ir. rukr uf ncirthem 
India. 'Ilic milibir^ Jie wicekd ftotti the Imivevt of tlie iKsii|dc, and, "ai the 
sons follow the profession of their fathers, Ihej' soon acipmc a knowledge of 
llic art of war.'' 'nicit business is to protect I he frontiers and pimidi tlie tclxT 
Iinus* I he tactics of the v^iiious braudics of rhe army in Uiitle ati; ai fnltowsj 

“1 he elephants are covewd with sin nig amuim, and thdr tusks are provided 
W ith sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the command, while two atterid.int;i un 
Uie right and left drive his ckirioL, which is drjwur by four horses alireast. Tln^ 
gencTal of snlHim lemairts in lii^ cJianolj he vimminded hy a file of 
wlhi keep duw io his clianot wheels. 

" I hc I jvalrs \prcjd tlieiiisclves in front to resist an altiicl:, and $n case of 
defeat Uic^ rari) ofilvrs Iiitlit r and thither Hie mfaiitry, hv llitif tjUick tnovC' 
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CQntnhnii^ to the dE^fencc. These men are chosen for their comage aad 
iitR’ifgttL 'flitT can}' a long speir and ^ grey I ihicW; some tinier hold d 
sword or sabre, and advice to tlicr front with impetucffiit)'. .^1 their w^eapcim 
of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them an: these—spears^ shields, hows^ 
arroivs^ swordiJw sabtes^ 1:)attlc-a-\c^, lances* Iralberds* long [avcllns and virions 
kinds of $ 1 in^. All these they liavc tiscd for ages.’' 

The htititcr^ of whom early authorities speak, who cleared the fields of the 
tigers^ boars, deer, birds, snakes, siicorpions. and caughr elephants and trained 
tlicrn for the ^tuk\\ unclDubtcdly kid a pln’^ical apprenticeship to their task 
and learned to master the bcm\ the ^pear^ and tlie dnb at an early age,^ It h 
not to be asstni'icdp fio^wcr, that hunting was not follo^vied by others besides 
tlioie for wfiom it w'as an necupation, Even Bia/imaiis at digged in the 
chase for profit; and kings and nobles hiEiited for pleasure, if not for more 
utilitarian reasons. The Kuru princes. Slaving the consent of their tutor, Drona. 
set oni in thdr cliariots on a hunting expedition. In the time of Chandragiipbr 
says Megasthemhip tlic king left his paLice fo judge ctiuses, to pcrfeirm sacrifices, 
and to engiige in the cli^ise, being attended in hunting bj' armed women in 
chariots, on hofscs. and on dcpbanti. He liimsdf liimtcd from the hick of 
an ckpliaiitp and sotnetimes shot atiimals with armvvs from a platform.^ King 
Asoka, who espaused Biiddhimi* publisher! eerhurt edicts which dealt disip 
provmgly with pastniics of ting^;, such as hunting. "Htuidicds of thousands o( 
lining bangs were lulled c\m' day.’* he records, for the table of the king; but 
hCp after be had gained "true intelligence,'" found ttie picijKa pastime tn phtlan- 
thropv and religion/* 

llitnting elephants wiis a dilhcult undcrhiking. -'a task of immciijc Libour*” 
say^ ^l^^as^htnb.•*^ rcqnitine a ^ast amount of espcriencCt bras'cry, and .^kiH, 
Ttaiinng them foi ndmg, plowing, and niihtary' use also required patience, 
spcxiiil kinnvledge, jiiid skill, though the aiiimals iven: rcpiiicdly docile. Stialxi 
desailK^ tht linkm nidhtMl of hunting aud laming depha^ta^ 

"iTtc chase of the dephant is condiictcvl as fnllriwTs: thc>' dig a deep ditch 
round a treeless tract about four or five stidiii in circuit and bridge the entrance 
svitfi a vers' narfow^ bridge: and tiien, letting loose jntu the cuclosure three or 
fmrr of then tamest females, tbe> Iticuisclm lie in w-ait under cover in hidden 
Now the wild dephants do tiot approach b>' day. but thcj* make the 
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enltaiicc one by one at nigUti md when they liav-c entered. Ihi; mm dose 
tlie CD trance sctxclly; and then, leading the most courageous of their tame 
cornbataut^ into the endo^uie^ Ditv fight it out witli the wild dcpliants, at 
the same time wearing them down also hy stamtion; and_p once the unimals 
are svom out, the boldest of the riders secretly demount and each creeps under 
tlie bellV of Im own riding-elephant^ and Llicn, starting from ticrc. creeps undei 
tlic wild dephant and binds his feet together; and W'heii this k dnne^ they com- 
mand the tamed elephant to beat those w'hose feet fiave beoi bound until 
rhev fall to rhe ground; and when thw fall tire men fasten thesr rjccks to those 
of the tamed ckpliants veiih thongs of ruw ox-hidc; :ind in order that the wild 
elephants^ when tlie>^ shake those who ;jre attempting to niDLint them, may not 
sliake tliem off. the meji tnale inosions round their necks and put the thongs 
found at these jiicision^t, that tlrrougli pain they yield to their bonds and 
keep quiet. Of the ckplmits captmed, they reject tliose that ate too old or 
too young for service and lead away the rest to the stolls; and then, having tied 
tlidr feet to one another and their necks to a firmly planted pillar, ihty subdue 
iJiem hy hunger; and then they resturc them with green cane .md grass. After 
this the elcjiliunts are tmight to obey commimds, ,Wfne through w otds of com- 
inand and others tinoiigh being chumied by tunes and <lrum-l>aiting. Those 
iliat are hard to tame arc rare; for by nature the dq^liant is of a mild and 
gentle disposition, so that it Ls close to a rational aniuiul; and fvoine clqihantii 
I lave even taken up tlicif ridcK who had fallen from Joss of blwd in the fight 
and carried them safely out of the battle, while others liavc fought hir, and 
rescnccl those w ho ktd crept, between tlidr fore legs. And if in anger tlic\^ have 
killed one of their feeders or masters, tticy ytani afttf liiui 50 strongly that 
tiirough grief the}' abstain from fctod and sometime* ocn stuive themselves to 
death. 

. !<C3ichns s^ys that in the hunt fi:ir them fiKit-traps also ore put at 
platre* where tracks meet, and tliat the wild clq>ttant!^ aredrii'cii together into 
tlicsc by the tamed ones, which latter are sirungcr and guided by riders; and 
that thej' are so cas)" to tame that ificy IciTis to thrmv stones at a mark and to 
use weapons; and th4t they are cKcelknt sssiinmers; and that a chariot drawn 
hy elephants Ls consrdcred a vcTy great possession* and that }ixcy arc driven 
nndcf yoke like earn eh/'' 

Dancing in aucient India w^as intimately assoebted rvith religion, its music, 
and ccjcmoniils. One of the earliest V'^cdic hvmiis addressed to Aurora likens 
her to a dancer* g?iy in a dress of nuiiiv cokirs ^^ ""M ordiip the Maruts with a 

** Strabo, x\, i, 4^- Trani. h\ U.h Jonci. Tlic Ijxh dLl5:^ici1 t.Jbraj^-. Quoted by per- 
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song . , ♦ O j-c dancers, with golden ornaments, , , . take care of us, ye 
Miiuts, foi your iTicudslup lasts for eict.” Numerous passages from thek 
early literatUTc sliou' the Indian people's lot'e of dancing and ib integral role 
in religion/Ilte figure of the dancer from M(>hcnjQ'D:ito and vr'orks of religions 
and otltcr forms of art, show likewise the antiquity and the persistence of the 
love of rhytlinnc movement 'flic myriad forms of (he dance of celebrate 
with eerrbsy ''priiniil rhythmic cncigj-," and become In time, hosvcvxr emdc 
and unconscious its first mantfcsbitions may have been, the ‘'image of the 
activity' of Go(L" Siva, indeed, is Natamja, the Laird uF Dancers, one of 
whose dances represents his fivefold, godlike pwers: citation, emliodiinent, 
preservation, destruction, and release.** The death dance itself. Venkate^ 
swam says:, is a symbol not of a final destruction, but of a ttairsfonmtioii, 

Daucitig and niusie formed .v part of youth's education in the time ol Gau¬ 
tama and Goya me, Nescrthelcss, dancing was soon to fall into dUbivrii, perhaps 
because of growing stialificition of society', professtonalizatioii of dancing, and 
its relegation to a low class of people svlio, because of cseesscs and irtegubii- 
ties said to have been common amongiit them, were compelled in some places 
to dwell outside the city with otiicr low* dements of society.*^ Iteligious Titcci' 
ture and law reficet this griming antagonism, .\mmig the jxistmics prohibited 
to Buddhist monks was entertaitimcnt by' daneiiig girU.'^ ‘Tlic Laws of Manu 
put dancers, singers, hquor-cteaiers. cmcl men, heretics, gamblers, and "those 
foitoiviiig forbidden occupatioiii" all in one citegciiy, whidi the king should 
"instanLly banish from his towtu"Samvarta, a more recent w'ork, listed 
danceis! w'ith IirathcT'worker and washermen as rmpure.**** 

Despite tlie strictures of sacred hooks and Icgilisticutty icligious minds, 
dancing cuntlinicd to csert its popular appCiL .Men danced and women 
danced; bnt dandtig sms by professional folk and lower social elements, not 
for respectable Hindu women or those of the Mohammedan faith.*** D.ances 
were of tWi> classes, teUgtuus and prufime. Tlierc uctc ciiuit dancers, temple 
dinccrs, and donhilcss many who lud no snidi favtnalilc connections. Girls in 
the temple service were sometimes mstnictcxl in reading, w'nting. music, ilanc* 
ing, and singing. liiideT ibe Cbolas of ran|ore, cndowiuiCQts made proiisiim 
for four hundred tcniple dancers, whose duties ,il$o included music and 

MlIUct: 4jp. car.* ctui* Vtntn T/jc fiJK^rcd BiH>Li nf Ihc Ejji, edit^ bv F, M. 
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Temple women ^ornedmes danced tw“icc dailj*, once for their own 
ag^ij] ioi those of oLhets, 

Outside die court and temple dides^ profcssicmal doncm and musicians 
served the fanc}- of men of wealth, hy whom tliej- were engaged to provide 
entettamment for guests, Gmvc dcjcribes stieh dancing, as obi&crvtd in modem 
times 1 *^lii Bombay^ rhe Aibtie Capna, tltc dancing-women, with tbeir litlie 
figures and tlicir bnguid eyes* remind us of the beautiful wxjtncii of Greece* 
When a nauteb taka pbcc dxc young girk at a signal given by tbe host* appear 
w^tli bare feet. The miisie is gcnemlly monotonous; and tbc nautehees sing 
while die? dance; in fact, the song is ctnisidcrcd the chief part of the entcr- 
tiinmcmt. 'Ilicy mostly express tlie passion of love wjUi all tlic eicissitudta 
attendant on it—jo}' and fear, hope and jcalonsy, fury and delight: and every 
lookp altitude, cv'cry atm movement lias been studied and exc|nisitely 
mimics the story'. -iVtl dancing songs arc not love songs, and occasionally some 
are intrtKiticed docriptivc nf incidents of Eastem life, sudi as war or the 
ctiasc. Tlic nan tehees suaii tire of tlidr esertio ns, and gcncnirEy several sets 
are hired for an entertainment ready to rchac one another. While go 
Uirough theit gyratioua the guests recline at their isise cm ctmclies, propped up 
with tush ions, eating sweetmeats and fruit :md drinking winev served by aty 
tendiints," 

Ocs;de$ such dances of an exhibitional cliaiactcr, numetons special dances 
may still be seen tu patb of India, wliirh arc survivTils of aboriginal customs, 
Sucli, for acample, is the Klrassm ctuicc> described by CrcftT;, iin whicii the 
marriagohic girh di^pby thcmseU'Cs and choose, or arc chosen by, "^snitabie'" 
nicm; ''A welMirought-up IGiassb nuiden of the superior class is taiiglit tluit 
the pcfftctioii of dancing is to go round m a aide with the ^tallest possible 
amount of rntnement; not eicn an eyelid is to be lifted, her hands arc to hang 
duvrn by her side, and her feet axe to be rigidly placed togcthci, knees and 
ankle-bones touching each other, lu this position die WTiggics round the circle 
with a curious heel-and-toe motion—occasionally solemn!)' and shjwly pirouet¬ 
ting round, 'Hie men amply compensate for the unexcited quietude of the 
girb; tlicy [ig, they leap, tiny hop, they arms, legs, imibrclbs and knives 
about in the wildest confusion, accompanying thdr nio^tmients with the most 
sarage war-ivboops. , , 
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' t ’he history of Medo-Persian greatness is brief* At tire auctdlc of the ninth 
j- century djo. ccitrin IxtrlMtORS tribal folk, troublesome to their more civk 
lixed neighbor, Assyria, weic hrouglit iinrler ligr subjedion. Tv,t) cejitnries and 
a half later (ba(>BjC.), howev'cr, tlie tribes of the pbtcuu hiiving become unilcri. 
Media and Babylonia bocontc masters of the proud city of Nme^’di. For hiilf 
a century Media and Babylotv lived peaceably with their two great neighbors, 
Lydia and Egv'pt. But peace, like calm preceding a storm, W"<u not for long. 
On the southern uiaiebis of Media, a priucc r<ise in revolt among the neigh¬ 
boring Persiani, who till now had nceepted the sway of ^Median kings,^ CyniSj, 
characterized as humane in disposition/' “eager for knowledge,” mid "am- 
bitiuus of honour/' ^ was on mtclligcnL eneigcHc, capable ruler. As head of 
tlie Persians lie led them to victory over Media b.o.), Lydia {^^6 ax;.), 
and Babylon (,36 bjc ). Cyrus died fjiq bjc.) but his sncccssors broiiglit 
Egypt, -Aitiienia, Afghanistan, and the Imlian Punjab under Persian sway*. 
Darius and Xerxes made a prutracted cBrrrt to force ttie Persian yoke on the 
reluctant Greeks, but were unsuccessful. Defeat at PJjtaea (,^79 b.o.) ended 
Persian hojKs of couqueriiig KcUas; they' returned to Ask) and, m 331 ajc,, 
their Empire was destroyed Iw Alcsander. 

Jlic organLeation ajjd goveminent of the Empire was prolsibly the gratert 
achievement of Persian genius. Cyms and some of liis successors governed with 
a good deal of w'isdom, albdt with seventy, 'flic kingship was licitditiTy% and 
the kitig’'* will was law. Disobedience, it is said, was punished by cutting oft 
the liQd arid amis.* Covernment was more centralued than it furd 1>cvn clsc- 
whcTB.* Babylonia and Assyria had been rattier loose orgjimzalions, meic aggie- 
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gatians of peth' kingdoms wliicli soinetimc^ vs'^ncd against cud) oilicc nnth- 
ont tlic appicval of tile ’’king of kings." Assyria had advanced, howevier, f>)’ 
dividing old kingdoms iiilo sjtrapics tmdLT ofHcms nantcU hy Ihc Ling. TLc 
Persians ojcteiuletl and perfected this practice. Religion, custiinis, and bsn (tf 
conquered peoples were kh alone, but allegiance to tlie Great King svas mairv 
billed tiirongli llic payment uf tribute, iiiuney, hoises. and men. In each cif the 
twenty' provinces, 4 satrap gtivcmed, supported by a coundl and a general of 
Uie army. Check upon the satraps wris constantly maintained (btough the 
"King’s liar." a royal scctcLuy; tlic ‘ King's Eye." a special agent of the king, 
iuvostipted loKil gnvmimctUs from time to time, sstis armed with miUtsiy 
autlmrity, and could depose a satrap if neoessaiy.^ 

PLito speaks htglily of the degree of freedom which existed at cettain times 
among the Persians,and says that tlic nation grew strong Ixtaiise of this "ctiin- 
mmiioti of soul.'* * Some degret of integration of mind may luvt- resulted frum 
a rdigiuii whose sacrificers were not permitted to pray for themselves alone, 
but "for the wdfaie of the kiug. and of the whole Pcrsoji people." * l oo much 
stress diould not be put upon thb eoniinimity of miud and of rolij^oii, how- 
ever; for. though many accepted the religion nf the Ctot King, the primary 
bond n( umou wa$ one of Steel; imd when Persian rale was broken Fiy Alex' 
aitdcT, the union of peoples that had liceti cSocLcd by force, and held by force, 
readily disintegrated. 

Liugnistically , racially, religiously, the ruling class in India and the founders 
of the greatest empire licfore Alocindcr were rclalcd, VcJjc literature and the 
racted b(M>k-> of the Pcisimr slniw' that the ancestors of tlie i.m;uUirs of Rrah- 
inariisni and Zoroastriiinism once worshii>ed the same natural elements, wind 
and water, catlU and ^y, moon, sun, and fire.* “Unto son of the God 
Onnizd! Unto thee, G •\gui, thuit sun of Omui?d, be grace, for tliy worship, 
praise, propitiJlion, ami glnrifimtum." .\s the aiieiunt coinposcrv (rf the \ 'tJfJ3V 
sung in praise of u'atnoi. lierdsmnu. and tiller of the soil, so. too, the poets of 
the Zcitd .'tvesfit celebralcd I he triumph of man over nulurc, of Uic good spirit 
over the bid. and of cnlthutiim, which droci out the denmu liordt; 

\Milh the com grows, the demons bissi 

I he sliooLs sprout, tire dcmon.s cough . ,, 

Emm this coiiimon Indo lranian stuck those who dwelled in the high 
plateau of Iran devetuiKd. in the course of many ecnluncs. a religion br 
diffcieiit from Rrahnuniani. Zoruisttimistn, so culled from ZaraLUiutra I dated 
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variously from tlie niiitii to the seventh ccJitut)'), wiio is ritoditecl isilli fomiU' 
Uriiig and ciy'SblliiEiug its icadiuigs, duvdoped in Media by the Magi. 
After the conejuest of Media by Cyrus, it becuiiie die official tehgicin of the 
Persian rulers, 

Tlie central charaetertstie of Zoroastriimisnt nr Ma/daisin lies in the coneqs- 
tion of a struggle bchsiKn Ormuzd—creator of all tilings, svhose attributes are 
ligltt, frulli, nmdiicss. Me, wisdom, virtue, and purity—and Ahnmjjfi, llic spirit 
of evil, slotli, dcatii, decay, and dariocss, who arose out of the conflict of 
forces when Omiazd treated die world. All life is a stni^lc between the fortes 
of good and tliuse of evil, \^’ith out or the oilier men must ally tlicmselvcs. 
Religion js. therefore, an individual matter, “Man, according to his deeds. lie- 
tongs to Omnizd or to Aliriman," This conception of elioict Ijetween good 
and esil was tiic higliest point tu wliicli the tliouglit of the \Icdcs and Persians 
rose. Mayidaism offered hope to the vigorous, straggling, striving individual— 
a blest eternity in the Abode of Song, where Oniuxd dwsrlltnJ with his angels: 
blit tlie sJoihfiil and die evildoer would fall at d^th from a bridge into 
nelher world of torment. In its philosophical fommlaiitin Marsdaisni niuit liave 
been appreciated chiefly by its priestly cfciturs, royalty, and nnbility. 'llic 
masses, who probably understood little of the coneeprion of Maztia, must luive 
continued to follow the primitive pennasiuns of their ancestors. 

As .1 religion of activism, MiiKdaisu} luavEc a sfrtmg appeal to tlie siiklicr- 
folk whom Cynts and Danus led to the founding of a miglity empire, tly them 
its swav ssa.s extended, much as ChiisiLajiity was c:tteiulefl by Constantvne and 
Cliarlauagtic, and as Mahamnicdatilsni was earned by tlie sword of Moliam- 
nied's followers. Certain tests of Mozdaism were lihc mnttocs on their stand¬ 
ards as tliev marched mfo battle: A'ictoryHiiakiiig, airny-govcming, endowed 
w'itli >1 thousand sen.vcsi power-wielding, power-po^ssing, and all-Inowing; 
w ho sets the battle a going, who stands a^inst armies in tut ties, who, standing 
against :ittnies m battle, breaks asntidcr the lines attayod. Ibe wings of the col- 
iminsgonc to liittle slukevanti he Ihmwt tenwr ii|Jon the centn; of ihehavtick- 
ing host, lie can bring jtid dues bring down u|)oii them distrcis ,md ftsir; ho 
thtcnvs down the heads of those who lie uuto .Mithra, he bakes off flic heads 
of those who lie iinlo Mithra.'' “ 

'II1C activtsin uf Mazdaism wns not limited lo tlie field of Ixittk. Insfi^id of 
inviting inch to idleness and reflection, it inviteel them to l.ibor, Miij'dii is the 
god of “w'ldc fKisttires*' as well as uf warfare. 'Hie imgatot. plowman, and har- 
veslci were ail engaged hi ads of riglilcoumcsi-. for hv wim Lilxitcd '"with !iiv 
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right nim sind his left, with his left arm and his right" helped to subjn^te the 
kingdiint of dirkccssand death, and pioinotcd titc kingdom of life and liglif.*- 
Apart f«>m icligioti, PcriLi contrihntcd little to the culture of the world. 
Art and ardiilccture were baireiwcd ftoin her ndghbon. Assvtia arid Baibs lur.. 
Of her early literature, except the Avcsta. wc know' little. In later centuries, of 
courw, Kitdami, ,Sinil, ISafi!!, Nizami lent liLStn to the Petsiun name, ta com 
mcrce Peisiam woe net distinguished; being busy fighting and niliiig, they 
neither tough I nor sold, as Stmbo says, nor coneerned tlrcinsclves with 
markets.** Prom ininietous early icfeiciicei to the guds*^ concern for ii|ricul- 
Mre. one might expect tliat it wtmid liave floiiiislied; but such was not the case. 
'Hie religion of the bow and spear transcended that of the plow and reaping 
hook, piiiinising easier rewards. According to Herodotus, Crius promised fiis 
people that, if tliej' would follow him, tlnw' would enjoy iniinmcrablc pleasuns 
and "nci'cr condescend to any slavish toil." *'* A etitain contempt for useful 
kitor dcc'clopcd ui privileged iniliLary circles, as pctnictous jn eRcct as that 
wliidi marked the fctidal aristocraej of w'cstcni Kuropc at a later dale. Mote- 
over, in that high, arid pbtciu, where, in Stmto’s fanbistic phrase, lizards could 
not cross ihc streets of Siisis fust cnougli at noonday to avoid being burned to 
desith.'^^agriciiltiite could not flourish getiaally (though in pris the tempera- 
tiitc was mild and the wilk7S fertile | save b) petsistenl, pinstating encourage* 
ment; arid wealth, which might have been used for constmetisY: dcvclL>piiicnt 
of Ihc land, was squandered on the niorc heroic, exttling. dazzling project of 
coiiqnering hiirope as well as Asia. Persian rniliban- greatness was shortly 
blasted and eclipsed b)' the hats of another war lord. Piotobly no gteutei efforts 
kivc ever been cv]x:iidcd for SO little of histing value. 

Witwjlhstaiiding the futility of fltcir ambitious empitc-buddiug. the Per* 
tuiins were .in able, chterfuL tatJiei carefree, plejhaiit, high'tnmdcd folk, whose 
private life reveals certain attractive fcutiircs. ticrodotus pictnnes them as ready 
tn adopt foreign emtouis (estm the ' imnatinul lust ' of the Creeb). non- 
idolitmiu in their worship, friendly and ufTeciiunale to timve of their owri 
tank, always ready to celchnitc birthdup with a feast, .md to make decisions 
in WTiighty uiaitLis only after double tomidcratton—first vvlien dnirik, second 
when MibcT, «r vice versa! To defile Tivers.’" tdl Uct, spede of any tiling that w-as 
imtawfnl to da. pray rot one's self atmie, ami kill one’s parents, were tu them 
blameworthy. Less cstunable, were their tendency to hold themselves 

"grcutly supetjot in all respechl to the test of mankitid.” their religious per- 
niiisiori that it was ntxt'isary tu kill animiEs, and the subjtctiou of wximc-ii. 
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Potv^my and concubinage were quite common, says Iktodotus.*^ ‘Hic place 
of women was wholly domestic, tlic cate of tiieit children, to the age of five at 
least, their greatest concern. Sadi's estimate of women in the thirteenth centun' 
was still that of the ancient world: " 7 'bke your w'lfe's opiulon. and act in oppo 
sition to it"; “Cliou-ie A fresh wife every spring . , , for tlic Atmanack of lost 
year is good for nothing/' 


TEMthS EDUCiTia'f 


A\‘n tS'niX4J:cttt,\r. Informal moral training, whether in 
the home or at a place of exercise, was enipliaslsicd in ancient Persia. Earliest 
inHucoccs W'erc tiiose of the mother, or her assistants in tlie of the w eallhy, 
for Persian boys were not seen by tJitar fathers until they sveie fivo years of age. 
'llic purpose of this training, both in childhood and adolescence, was to jricul' 
catc certain liabili and idails, "piety in thonglit, word and action,” that one 
might be a useful scnaiit of the state.'* Tlit* liabit of dbedicnce ^vas fixed fojm 
the wry outset; of nEtjual jmportauce was the habit of truthfulness, which im¬ 
pressed ITctodofus as uiic of the thro; aspects of education between tl^c iiges of 
five and twenty ycan. Xenophon ssiys (hat the Persians sought to insine by edu- 
catloii that their eitiaeus should not "be inclined to any action that is Ibad and 

jiicaiii." 


Alrouf the age of five, according tn E-Iciodotus and Strabo,’^ rn at seven, as 
Plato .says, speaking of the princes,** Persian boys began to receive a more sy s¬ 
tematic I rain tug. luidct teachers who were ttveir "wisest men." 'nvcrc were no 
schools, however, in the usual sense, and little iitstriictimi of a literary' char- 
iictcT. Pot tilt lower class tfierc was none, even of an clerncnbiiy sort; and for 
wcaltfiy and noble families, education seems lu have been mural and physical 
citlit-i Ilian mental, being leased iqvm direct tcacliiitg ami cbitnples of indi- 
dduuls rather tluni books. StmiKi says that instmetion at tlie age of five in- 
vob-cd myths, the deeds of gods and the noblest men, rehcjtsed vviUi and with¬ 
out siuging. A for the Magi,^ tiicir wisdom wws at first passed on by word of 
month. Ultimately, however, dteir knowledge of .istrology, laws and customs, 
philosophy, medicine that was closely allied to primitive iiugiiv and knowl¬ 
edge of the unseen world in geueiJil, was reduced to written ftmn: thereafter, 
Magian education reqiiittd the miisfcry of their sacred books, a part of which 
ate known tn us as the Zend-.-Vvesta. Ilie priests were the only forma! tcidicrs. 
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ji)d iincc tliL-5 wcic diffctctitkled into wAcml cIasscs, education miUit hii\c 
\Tiricd soniCT'hat also. In the early mexlieva! periud, under the Sa^^nids. the 
nobles, lOQ. larncd at llidr hands, to "i&id. w rite, [md] rccion"'; And the 
"lAcalthicrt townsiiieUp" the mcTehndb^ were probably alki 

Hfn siCAH cur rmiE Perrfan sodety uus mcidc up of three clashes, 
priests, soldiers^ and jndustriiils (famiefs, tradcsenen^ and njctlLanicsJ—though 
class lincjr w-ere not rigidly Symd. For die littci, tlic poorer sort, knowledge 
and maniKil skills must have been acqtiitrd hy 3 mUrat apprenticeship in the 
family, since ctiildreu generalty pursued the occtipations ot dieir fathers.^ A 
plm^ with a diarCr a yoke, a whip iox the oxen, a sionc mortar, a mill for griiid- 
ing com )jy hand, and j ^^Ktde for diggiiigp are uaiiurd as toub used \yy hustxind- 
nicn.^ Pniclicc in their use probably constituted the duet part of training on 
die land. Pliysicai culture of a mort extensive and clubotatc sort wa^ primarily 
mihtar}' hi eharacterr, a pluise of tlic apprenticeship to arms, designed to render 
the soldier class effeefive in the task of uiipifC'buiMing. 

Our knowledge of Persian physical tnjlning h mther unsatisfactory, since 
there Htc bnt scattetctl references io it, and these arc by foreign w^titers, Hcrod- 
otiis, Xenophon, Stiabo, whose reporting often deviates from approved canons 
of hisfcrricot wTiting, and innsl be constantly subject to discount. Xenoplion's 
CjTOpmciJia, wliile i! profes^ex to describe the ediicatipii of ynuiig Cym.s. and 
has been credited w’hli degrm of sigTTificaiiee as a portrait of Persian 

education.^ is primarily an idealised jxirtrait T>f Spartan education. Natuinlly. 
since Spaxta and Persia bodi designed edumtiou for mditai)' efith. lltcrv wav 
moth in common hc:tw™i lliem. but Xenophon's portrayal was propganda 
foi □ scheme of soviet) and education which he admired; and while there is 
doubiltss something i>f fact in the CiTOpacdii. it is difficidt to dwiiic wlicre 
fad loves oH ami ^alLcy i>cgin$. Forfimutdiv PciMari rd|giou.i booki prrnidc 
information uri crrtaiii points and inipit a degree of aiithetitieily to tiie gen¬ 
eral portrait of ideals and practices in andeut !rjn, 

Sojiifivliat akin to tlic Greek, llic Pmian ideal included the welfare of soul 
and botiy- Zmcii*.tct prayed for viiiorimis thinking, speakiiig, and acting, and 
M^i/da fa\'e him ■^hnmfains nf truitiliiiess/* strength of amr^. keen sight, health, 
a^iid littitdiiicsf of the entire Ixidy. TIis pious followers likewise prj\cd tjist for 
litivcn—the mui'v welfare—and next for Jicaltli and pfiysiol sfTciigth.-=^ In 
HarmonV with this desiie Pcrvfaii lenders biti hcisy stress on physical cducai- 
tioih *rhc three ends of training, si\“5 fdcrodotus, was "‘to ride, to draw the 
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bow, .iiicl to speak tlic tnitli.” Even being tlie fiUJier cf maiij sons, which was 
aiiouiagcd by anmal pimn, wss put second "to prowess in anns,” » Daiiiis 
cniEincrated among his greatest achievements—tlwigs that futrirc generations 
ought to know—that he escelled ail atJicns as horseman, atdicr, and hnnter. tn 
tJic next hicath. Itoweser, he strains our mdutity hy adding, "I could do cvcn% 
thing."*'* Tliough his boasting must lx: dLscoimted, it reveals ilic pattem of 
physical skills most prized In* a nation bent upon contjucst—a pattern in which 
a ting miglit be expected to excel 

Tlic importama: of the ficitsc in Persian life enutd scarcely be exaggerated. In 
uar» huatuig, and pdo its rflle w*a* ccntial. So much uxtc Persians aecustomed 
to move front plait: to place on horses that a common mewiirc of distance was 
a days joumc)' on horseback, ITie devout prayed to Mithm for hit own health, 
but at the same time bt^cd shengtii and speed for his horses, ikit lie might 
destrm* his enetniei eomplttch*,*^ He whose praytits to the goddess of Fortune 
were acceptable, was projniscd the reward of "horses swift and bud-neighing" 
and a swift, light chariot in battle,“ Darius vet up n moiiiiuicnt to Im lioise, 
maiiilaining that he gained sway over Persia by s-irtue of his horse and groom,*’* 

Tire solUicts* training was severe and long, though accounts \ar> somewhat 
as to its dutafion, and one must make albwance for the speculations of the 
Greeks, flerodohrs sayi that from the fiftli yoir to the twentieth they w^’cre 
tnight to ride and iwe the bow; Stiuho adds hurling the javelin to the list and 
sprcids the pertotl of training fiom five to twenty-four. Xenophon diVklei Iraiii- 
ing into twx) periods: first, tip to sixttx'U or seventeen: then an .ulditional ten 
years of guard duty, himliiig, .ind continned practice with how and lavdin 
which the men had Icatned as boys,.Vecording to Xenophon only thow prtici- 
paicd in this sort of training whose ftntiilioi sveic jhle to maintain them without 
putting them to lalxrr. Slmho lias the soldiers perform sen ice in the army, both 
infantn^ and cavalry, behveen tlie ages of twcuh* and fifty, Xenophon makes 
the full-grown men spend twenh-fivc year* after their second period of train- 
ing subject to the orders of nugisttates for military or other sm iec m the inter 
cst of the state.*’ 

fhe daily tcgirncit. says Strabo, hc^n with rising before dawn, and imistcr- 
ing in one place, as if to ann or tn go hiuitiug. Here they were divided into 
cnmpuiiies of fifty, eacli tuidei a Isider who put tlicm tlirough a race over 0 
cmirsc thirls* to forty stadia in length, ‘roughness ssas developed through 
W'jtchiug heidv, staying on guard alt night, exposure to lica), cold, and lain, and 
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practice it) crossing mitt streams while kcepltig their clothes and weapons 
dn-. According to Strabo's account Hie king gave prices to encourage youth to 
excel in tlic exercises of the pentathlon. A eetbia mtnmiit of iudu$tm1 labor 
and skill apparently was inducted in this ettrly training of boys, (or in the eve¬ 
ning they arc said to liarc workt?d at planting trees, cutting and collecting roots, 
and making armor, lines, and nets.** 

Diet sras simple and httiited. tiach d;iy, when at home, their meals rvcrc of 
bread, cakes of bar ley, slewed or roasted meal, caidamom, salt, and mter. 
Youth weic eepeeted to forage for wild fruits and nuts while on enruRiems 
nw;iy from home. Xenophon has it Unit the older youth, when hunting, might 
eat the flcsli of wild aniuiiiU Urey had killed; Strabo, however, wlio may be 
thinking of Uic yrningcT troys, says tliey were not to cat the meat of wild aninuihi 
taken in the cltasc, but Mere to bring their bag home.’’*' 

The education of young Cyrus, doubtless anbcUishcd considerably by his 
biographers, uuy be r.ikcn as an idealized ptttrni of a prisiccly Paslan’s edn* 
c-jtton, Herodotus says Uiat when grown I 0 iriauhood he w-aa ''the bravest and 
most popular of all bis coitipcers." Xenophon,** who refers to Cy^usas "most 
princely." modest, obedient, fond of horses and able to munoge thcni, "assidu¬ 
ous in practising the rvarlikc excreiscs of archery, and hurling the pvdin.'’ and 
fond of the chase, has desen bed hts education, sUnwing the stress bid oi> skill 
in shooting, riding, aud hunting; 

'■'niu.% he became uiorc quiet, but was still i» sociely exlronely agreeable; for 
m u'luiieier cxcieises he and his eqiiah used to emu kite each otber, he did not 
elralletigc Ins coinpmious to those in which fie knew' luniself superior, but in 
tliittc in wlrith lie fell liimsdf itifcrior, he was the first to commence declaring 
that he would pafonn better thiiu they. Accorrliiigk. he wtiuld begin vaulting 
upon the horse, shooting with the bow, nr hurling the pvdin on horseback, 
while he was vet scarcely -ihlc to sit on a hoi sc: and, when he was outdone, be 
v,m the fint to bugb at liimsclf; and as, on being unsuccessful, he did not 
shrink from attempting again the things in wliieh he liad failed, hut assiduously 
cnipbvcd hiriiseU in endeavouring to do tiicm better, he soon attained an 
e(|iMlily with liiv comparuons in Uorsciiraudtip. and, by bis love of the exercise, 
soon left lb tin Iwliind.” ** 

gbiice at the Persian army and its equipment tells us mmeUiiug of pliyst- 
cal skilb needed by- those who filled its ranks. The S'endidad maitions Uie 
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iavclin, knife, diib, bow, quiver, shoulder belt and tlum' brass-hcadoi ^rtov.'s. 
siing, thirtj- slingsfoncs, csiiiass, Iiaubwk, hmie, helmet, gjrile. and gienves as 
the impIemeiiL\ of wai.*“ 'Tliese ate mostly duplicittfd in the description of 
equipment by HcTOdotns, who soys that PeTsian corselets were nictai-plated 
like tlie Egyptian, and tlicir tunics and: tajusets were Icatliem. Shalx) mctiiions 
rbombuid'Shaped wicker shields. Tlieir deadliest weapon svaj tire arraw, which 
ihej* commonly discharged from a kneeling ijosition with such effectiveness 
that tljc ciiciiiy was often beaten, or in any case Uitomi in to confusion, befoTc 
much Ijanddo-hatid conflict could take place, Archers wem assisted by swift- 
mt)\ing ^ulry w hich uiitflanked and aurovmded the enemy forces, or pursued 
them when tlicy took to fliglit.^i 11 jc army under the Sassanids tud its chief 
strength in cavalry, holU Persian and that of tJic tributary' peoples, 'Ilicic 
knights commonly had for offensive equipment lances sw feet long, bows and 
arrows, short straight swords, maces, axes, lassos, spears, and daggers. Tlie diicf 
strength of the Persian cavalry was always the bow. it is said; while iLit of tlidr 
tiihutarici was in the s[iciu, sword, and dagger. Iljc infantry, at least at this 
time, was not very imiMrrtant; its members were but little trained in milihuy 
sblls and were aimed only with wicker shield? covered with skins. A Tcscivi 
was provided of trained elephants, whose use Ivid l;eeii learned from the In¬ 
dians. 'Hiey were also capable in siegc-cTaft, which they arc said ro tiai'c learned 
from the Rornaiis.'*- 

In the him inn mylhology, Jiuuling is tmeed back to TahmumtK. dcscciidant 
of riushang, fir>t king of the oldest dynasty, w ho is credited with liaviiig taught 
his people to weave, keep domestic anniials; and to train the snow leojxiid and 
falcon for use in hiiiiting+» lever the merit of the my'llu which is similar 
to tliat of many other ptoplei. hunting was as old as their csirlicst litstory and 
continued to be a favorite sport, of the pnvilegt'd classes at least, when Persia 
rose to leadership of the empire. Probably beranse it woa both iiscftil as prepa- 
ration for war and also deatToj'ed many obnoxious animals, it constituted a pit 
of the regular training of Persian youth. 

.Mthoiigli Xenophon was a great vnlhusiast for bun ting, the rfile which he 
credited to it as a sclukiliiig for war amongst the Persians can scarcely have ex¬ 
ceeded the reaTily, 'They attend to hunting," he siys, “as a unit ter of public 
intcreiit, and the king, a* hi war, is tlicir leader, hunting himself, and -seeing 
tliat olhm do soi beeaiiw it seems to them to be the nimt efficient c.tcicisc for 
all siicli things as relate to war, It actustoms them to rise orlv in the itiotnin° 
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Miii to llcar licat and cold; it cserti5«$ llicm in lan| marches, amt in running: 
it neccisibJles them tn nsc their Ixiw .iguinst the beast tliat they ImnU and tc» 
tlirow their favclm. wlicrtn'Cr tic fails in tlieir way; their ctiitrage must, of iioccs- 
sity, he often slurpciicd in iJtc [junl. when any nf the strong and sigorous beasts 
present tlicmsehts; for they limit ciiiiie to blows with tiic aiiiuial if he cuiiifS 
up to them, ami must bo upon tiieir gmrd as he approaches: so tJiat it is not 
easy to find wiuit single ttiiiig. of all that is practised in wnr, is not to be found 
in hun ting." ** 

Shill m htintmg was a stamlaid hy which tn tnaiAiirc kingly quality, whether 
in India, Egypt, ahiia, or Persia. It is not surprising, tlierefom, lira I 

Xenophon portiaywi Cyrus as possessed of the ereniest feulessiicss anti skill 
ill huiiting. so swiftly destrojing all the wild animaU in tlie paradise that the 
supply w-.K not adetjuatc to eicrcisc Lis prowess. Scemg this, he besought his 
grandihither to allow him to hunt with others outside the park. Accordingly, 
Astyagcs, having learned of his desire to hiuit abroad, "'sent him out with his 
uncle, and sent some older persons on horseback with him, as guards upon him, 
to take care of him in the rugged jiarts of the counliy, and in ejsc any beasts 
of the fiercer kind should show themsehes. Cjtus, in consequence, was very 
eamcsl in iuquirmg of those that atteiided him, what beasts he was not to 
approach, uiid what .sort of animals he might coiifidcnily pursue. They told 
him that bears liad d»troyed ninny that Lad ventnnsd to approith them, as 
well es liuns, wild boats, and leopards, but that stags, uiitclojics, wild sheep, and 
wild asses, were liarmless creolutes. llicy' told him, likewise, that be must 
guard, against tough plaits not less Umii (he lieavts; fot that many men, with 
then horses, had been tiimtd headlong over ptcdpices. Cstiis attended to all 
lliese tiwtiuetioiis vgn rcitlily: but, as soon as he saw a stag leap forth, for¬ 
getting all diat he liad heard, lie puTsued, regarding nothing but wliith way 
theamiTinl fled; and his hor>c. taking a leap with him. fd| somehow' upon his 
loiccs. iiud very nearly throiv him oser hiS ticcL MmvcvCi Cyras, though with 
difiiculty, kept U[Kin hb buck, and the horse got up again. W hen he readied 
the open giound ht hiirk-d his fuvcUn, and shuck the stag dmvii. a fine large 
.uiiiria]: and he svas most highly delighted. But liis giiands. riding up to him, 
reproved him. told him into wlmi danger he had ran, and said that they tmist 
tnmplam of him, Cytiis. luiing nlighlcd from his horse, stood and listened to 
this witli rnucti uneasiness; hut, heiiiiiig a sliout, he sprang on his horse, as in 
a sort of enthusiasm, and seeing before him a boar adwineing, he roilt forward 
to meet it. and taking a good aim with his [avclin. struck the boar in tlie fore¬ 
head, and brought it down. But now’ Ids imclc. seeing hb rashness, began to 
reprove liim. Cvriis; liowcv'cr. notwithstanding his luicle was finding fault with 

** Ci tDiiantu, r, r, m. Fmui \enflpljflrir! Ci fop^icrfH. of Iiistiriirinit ot Cynu, and The 
rtellniicx Ti-uw. br I S, W ahtm JftJ fl. Itulc. OosT^r BkU i Stint. Londoo. 1891. 
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lu«i, iM^cd tic ivoiilc! allott' liim to catiy off the beasts that he had taken, 
and to pirsait them to his giandfatlicr.*' 

lltinting ii-as practiced both in open territoij' and in closed htmtiiig parts 
ur pnadiscs, which were well slocked with Lons, (igm, boars, stags, jx-acocts. 
pheasants, wild asses, gastcHcs. and ostriches. When hunting, tlie king was 
acconipnied hj' a great retinue, fretjnjcntly mciiiding even niusimns, Tlic bow 
and amiw were tlic favorite wciipoiis fur the dime, and faTiulous stories arc toM 
of the atciuaqi' with which thej- were uiscd.*'^ Nets, clubs, and spears rvcrc also 
usedi and dogs for hmitiiig were imported from ItidLi. TIjc traditional sport 
bad notable followers of rmal blood as late as aiosTocs ir [ 590 a ra.) who is 
rqiicsentcd in contcinporars- sculptures as hunting tlic stag and the wild hour, 
assisted by licatcrs who dns-e the game toward him, while he is entertained bv 
a company of harpists.*^ 

In a italion dominated by wattiori. approved sports were milibry or served 
some warlike end. pishing, so commonly linked in modern times ivilli Imntmg 
as a sport, had no pkicc in Persia save as an occnpjtmn of cnnunoiicrs. " I'o 
6sh" meant “to hiinl fish"; and a hshcmian wms cut wdio made his liidng b>' 
hmiting and disposing of fish. For such a puqiose tlic net wtrs the only projXT 
instnimcnt. Mciotlotiis ” tells ihc fable, credited to Cyttji, of tiit piper who 
sought unsuccessfully to entice lish by hi.s piping, but caught a great tiaul when 
he rcMJirtcd to a net. Radcliffe says tlial mti^c Fersim Inis no word for "&h- 
hook,” and there is no csidcnce of angling being practiced either in ancient 
or modern Persia.** 

Com|ictiiig with hunting in popidurity among the wartiots ol ancient Persb 
was ditigvn or pnlu. fmm a Tibetan word piihi-a light hall of wiliow rooL 
This ancient gimc, between which and gnif. cricket, luuling, chicane of Lju- 
gucdoc, aadcaicio of Florence, a kinship lias been ciaimed^'^^ lias Ijcen credited 
by ctdaiti InstoriLins lo umic lime Ixfote the bcgtnmug of fustory', mid by 
otben more specifically to about fioc hjc,. w iicn heroic Siyawusti and Tiis Per¬ 
sian players xstouiidcd Afrasiab. king of Tintiiita, with their Ttiiurkohle eques- 
titan skill and dcutcrity with gui (ball 1 and efuigan {stick 1. Firdausi drew Uic 
picture: 

Now when the bright sun made the Ji.stancc clear. 

.\iid shitwcd its fate from Itcas'cii to all the land, 

*®flj)d., I, 4, T-p. Xenophem** CiTojxicda. Of Iiutituii^ii of CVius. amJ Tfjt! FJeJ- 

IttKs. TiaK* by 1 . S Waiwwi awl H. l>alc. CrniTfc Bell A Wn. London, i&ji. 

T^ic 4 ^ H., 3- inbijiki; S Pi iJinjn u vi, 

*' fiiltin (lie Emperar, p. tgfi; fluaiT op. cifpp 4;, 76 1 f., laclowi; op. cif_ p 

221 ; ^Lixlk' Djj, diT, I * ff. 
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TJie princt is-ent from his palace to the Ground 
To pluy lit polo. Gariju-az came up 
And drove the baD, which Sipwuih pursued 
And caught it fairly with the polo-stick. 

While his opponent only found the dust, 
llie bail stiuch b)' the prince was seen no more: 

Thou wouldst have said: ‘The sky hath drawn it upT" “ 

Discounting the early legends, Laufer oedib polo's origin, about the 
ning of the present era, to ■'Iranian tribes of Coitral Asia/’ whence it was car¬ 
ried into Persia and later into Cliina.''^ '[liough ctrtdn of its derivative forms 
been me the grimes of commoners, polo was originally a spurt so hard and liaz- 
aidnus as to be thouglil worthy of tings and nolnlity. Naturally its expensive 
equipment made it tlic privilege of men of wealth. A host of traditinns, 
apoci^q 7 liat stories, and poetic utterances told of its royal associations. Hys- 
laspes. half-legcndaiy king of Persia, rs rcptescDted hy' Firdausi as wielding his 
chugari so well tliat: 

The wartiors paused, nni one could sec the Iwll, 
llis stroke had made it STiiiish in mid aill “ 

Allegorical intciprclatinn of the lioiverse, cicatioti, life, fate, dstins’—in short, 
the tt Imlc of human ‘J'nn im J i'tieben—runs tlrrough Persian literature on polo. 
As 'AriH says: 

Befare i speak of the ptestajl state of tiling 1 
mnst speak of tire Glorious Creutor . . . 

Bv I Urn tlic ball of the sphere is ending around 
the polo stick of flic new moon , , . 

Bj His wisdom arc set in action the polo stick 
uf Fate and the bull of Dfstiny. . . 

.'\n oft-told storj' ran that, upon .Mesandcr's succession to the throne, the Per¬ 
sian moniiTch (wiOi no flattering intention) sent him a ItiTl and polo sHck with 
whiclj to play. Akxandfi accepted, reading u fair meaning in the gift—that the 
iwl! si-js for him the earth and he. himself, the stick to drive it. 

tfuder tlic PattliLiiis. who came to power in Persia after Alexrmdcr, little is 
known of polo. Tliroughnut the Sassanfd dynasto. however, the game flour- 

« Sluhtonu. II, 19;. Tram, by G. V'aitter mil E. WantK. Cointcsy of George Ronttedge 

A Soil!, Ltd amt KegjH Paul. Trnirfi, Tnihnei & Cu., LnJ,, l^mitoi. 

^^Laufer: ‘Tlic Early llutoiy of ToW’ PioBa, M). M Fw jh inaUc«t trcatntciil: of polo 
Gail Oieni. Aiiitiiclie Ociitsehcr etlag. Berlin. ici.^a. 

^ liflahiuina, tv. 
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iiliL'dr itj founder I z'6 \Jh )♦ rcpiitcdlv excelled in lusnliiig :iiicT polo. 

Sliiipiir, the son of Ardasltir (^41-275). « liaid to Unve twcalcd hit Idngly 
W the unabashed recm^cry of a poTo hall which fell ri|;Iit at Irht $DV- 
eieign's fccLJJdarajn Gtif, faiticd for his prowxss in aKhen^ 2nd limning, is said 
to liavc been iiccomplidiod also in hoiscrroiii^Iiip and [hjU:]— ci^T}lhihg. in hcK 
“useful or ncoessatv for king$/' At the end of the Sassanian period! perhaps 
earlier, ladies of die court are said to have played af polo with great skill. LTiidtr 
die Mnlianuncdiiiis, wlu> for tame time were too busy vvitli warfare, paloappa^ 
atdy fdl into disuse, but by flic nindi century it liad g<iiiied popularity among 
them as it had under the Sasssnkms. HarurS’iil-ltashid still a mere Ixiy, de¬ 
scribed as unable to reacli cr hit the IsTl witli t polo stick. In Htc t\edftli cen^ 
tury pf>b p<i|mtur at ComtantiiiDpk, where Maiiiid Cotnutims and his 
nobles wvTC eiitlmsiastic players. TIic conquering Tariierbiie is credited with 
introducing a itovd feattire at Damascus, where hii wajrirjrs used enemy heads 
for die game of giiJ and dnj:gan.®^ 

^^^c ancient g^itue, hke the modem in oil essential features, involved two 
opposing teems which, cmiEciiding fni the balk sought to drive it llirougli a 
goal {mii% using a long-handled mallei, "llic h<^d of the stick varied: at times 
it was cimcd and spoonlikc, sti as to catch the laall: again then- Vrttt crescent- 
shaped and straight rransiersc hcark. Stone goaf posts, nine feet tu^h and 
twenty four feet aprt, still stand at Idahan; the Held / riiaidaii^ thme iticaEured 
feet ly 510 fed. TIh- numtxt of players nometimcs gct:at, but four 
or tix on a side prf>txihly constituted matches as a rule. 

Pctiiaji ItadJ lions, iccordcd in llicsr lilciatiirc, are 611 cd w itli heroic batlie?, 
feats of hrnriCmandnp, archm, and cmiriucsts of wild beasts in Inmtiitg, Of 
less warlike contests, little i$ said. Stiuho ^ has it, howfrveTp that the king gai^e 
prices to Victors in iitnningaiid flic othenf contests of the pen la till on, but the 
nature and extent of such cvculs h kH ul>u;nre, Periiaps through conbel with 
her neighIwrs viTestiing gaitted grunnd in PcRm. I hjwevLT that may be, as 
dcscrilicd h\ mwlcm travelers it seems to have become a complex science. 
Oiisdcv hvt> wrcstlcts being ixisttiictcd by a master m some of die “tricks 
b\' which an aiitagcmtst may, vnthuiit a blow, l>e extended kick wards 011 the 
ground/^ ** In the entire range of this Fersiiiti ''jiiihbu" there were said tr> be 
360 diffcTCnt by vi'hich ru vani|tiish oiic*s oppoiiciif. hi tliss cOancetiou 
Ousclcv^ reblcs the story of a ma?der of wre^tlmg who had tanglil hi*, prfitege 
exTt)' tfitk save one. Hie neupliytc, I>eamiiiig proud, iii^ttltinglv diitltcngcd 
hi$ teacher to a match before the govemar, Tlse contest u-as attangcrl: buL 

Ousdey; gp. dt, f, S^lev- Ten 7 'hnimfiil Mi lei m Vmu, tliup. =9; Vfs^cli- op. 
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alas for tJic vaiu youUi, all liis sHl and vigor could do nothing against the one 
trick which his master held in reserve, Compltttly undeme, he was lifted bodily 
in the air above his master’s head and hurled to tlie ground. Tlie tale rccalk 
tlie ''house of strength" described by Buckingham in liis Tiavejs in .\s^Tj‘a, 
Media, and Persia. 'Hiese gsTiiiiasui or athietie elubs, of which there were four 
01 five at Shiraz and many otliers. he says, at Isfalian, Kcnnaiishah, Teheran, 
and even Bokhara and Samarkand, were once subsidized by the guix-mment: 
but at the tintc of liLs visit, this was no longer true, and much of the support 
came from the public, wliicli was attracted thither by the startling feats of skill 
that were performed.Cljaiupioni went from pkee to pjasx and cliallengcd local 
talent. TTic skill and power of oni: of these, Mdek Moliummed, who enught his 
opponent "hy a single grasp, whirled huti in the air, and tbtciv him so viokntlv 
on the groEind that Ire expired cm the spot," recall the scene of lire professor of 
wrestling and his pufied'Up pupil.®" 

Jlinugh dancing was cluractcristic of primitis c Aryan life, and Xenophon 
Says that Cyms, though giowmg old, “made the usual sacrifices" and 'led the 
dance among the I'crskris according to the practice of the cuuirtiy * , . ui lie 
Irad been aceustamed,” there is no reference to dancing as a part of the edu¬ 
cation of Persian youtlj. In this, as in other matters. Xenophon may have had 
his eye on Spaita. nowevci that may be, dancing liad a strong hold in some 
circles. Cerfaitt PersLm dance movements W'ore iiitroditoed into Greece. A Per- 
siair daiict, similar to one of the Cossacks, in which the dancer squats and alter¬ 
nately tlittjsts the legs forward tiurizontohy, was known as okfa.uiia to the 
Creeks, whose urti-sb depicted it on certain vases alwiit the fourth caitury- bjc. 
Rumi, Ihitteenth centun Persian poet, dcclaTcd tliat he wlio knows “the posver 
of the dance" know's Cod. 'Fire whirlrng derv^rslt dancer of his clay, Sachs Ijc^ 
tieves, must run back to pi mi live motifs thonsands of vearv old in central 
Asia.*'® 

W'ith the development of Persian society, as in orficr Oriental eivilisitjoas, 
dancing appeals to kivc bctoioo tsliibiticnal in churaclcr and was associated 
with proft^sioiial cntcrtaincTs, gentmilh of a low social stahu. Grove “ asserts 
tlut "the rt'ligioii of tlit counhy" sought to suppress danang and cv'Ctr the 
records of it. but noted the corrtiniuince of profcsiioual dancitig in great cities 
and also of ccrteni dances of peasants in remote regions. Other modem ob- 
scrv'cis of Pcistaii lift have commctilcd on the ptcv-alencc of exhibition danc¬ 
ing, pnn'ided hj professional entertainers. Sonic of the exhibitions at tlie 

w niivkuijtknn op, cil„ n, 31*^43. 
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“house of strength/' dcscriUiti by Buckingham, were a mixture of r^tcstliug, 
dancing, and acrobatics: 

"At lire sound of a dnim and guitar, the men began to cxcicisc thcnisdves 
with bilge dulls held across tlieir shouldnirs, mm-ing in a measured dunce; they 
nest Jx:gaH to jump, and then stoop to the gromni iis if about to sit, springing 
up again suddenly on their legs: they next ssvung one foot for 3 considerable 
lengtJi of time, lUiU then die other; after which there was violent jumping and 
danaug, and aftciwards a motion like sivimniing on the earth, by placing liicir 
breasta nearly to roiicli die soil, then drawing tlidr botUcs fonraid, and rising 
again, some even in this position bearing a man dinging fast to their Toitis. 
llicy next began to walk on ihcii liaiids, with their fed hi tlie air, falling from 
this pis I tin n hard on t!ic ground, tuimiig head mer heck in the air, and. last 
of all, ivrestling with each other. All these feats were performed to mKisured 
tones of music;and each encounter of the last description was piceeded hy Iho 
recital of a poem, in order to aicoumgE the eomlutauts. which was done bj- die 
master of the place.'* 

OuseltT also reported dances, fiequcnth acrobatic in nature, at the "houses 
of strength," in which boys, dressed in woincti'j dofhing. imitated dancing 
girls, Anotlier"vcTy exLiaorclin.aw tLmce." which ictiiindcd hini of the ancient 
Roman Salians, sms pcrfonucd by eighty or a hundred athletic men, accrjutcrwl 
with swords and knives and accompanied by nnuic and a duut iu praise of 
Mtjhnmmcd.“’ Jackson teports dancing CKhihitions sumewhat like nautch 
dances of India, perforntcd hy liandiWtnu cJleininatc hoys, and suggests that it 
mny have been such as ihcw wlnmi ’/^OTOistcfs teadungcoiidemiicd.®* 

Curemonial cleansing and beaHng by incantation, with fees to the priests 
graduated atcoiding to the wealth null station of the person served, were pro 
sided ill the sacred biioks of Fersia. Nuuierous icgiiliitions eoneeming ablution 
of the face arid hands, under various circiimstances, apjjrtai in the Ifalibvi texts, 
III tx’rtaiii cases poipitiiitiim required that tlic Iwdy and iJic clothes be thor¬ 
oughly was lied.*’' Apart from rititulistic tltsinshig, huwever, a snperstitinm te- 
gard for elements, such as fire, earth, and water, was prevalent in Persia and 
hd to cMmoidiiurv efforts to keep them from polliilioii. Strabo says ttial the 
Penians neither bathed nor vviished theiuscUcs hi rivers, nor permitted pulln* 
tion of tJicm in any way. tll.vcwhcrc, however, Strafx* rasiuiny drops a hint as to 
bathing; speuking of the intensity' of the heat, he observes that cold water 
placed in the sun is rjtiickly wamied lor Isathittg. Tlic faboo im lathing ht 

QucLincilimi; op. eft,, u. k 
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rival did nol upparcutly intcrfenf initb tlic csigcndes ot wht, since Strabo in¬ 
forms us tliiit youth were trained "to cross Icurcniial staams" hi prcjuration 
for it, 'n'likb implies learning Uow to swim. Herodotus says, hoseci'ctr tliat 
many of tlie barhurians lost ibcir lim al Salamis fxrcause ‘diey ilij not know 
bow to swim." ** Presumably the Magi W'Cre most meticulous about sucli 
taboos; a nioderii scholar asserts llwl the pricsis once ovcrtlirew a king because 
he built bathhouses, thus promoting tiie piilhitiim of wntcr.*’ Hie case, of 
course, dtjcs not establish a rule, but it shoivs tlie fanatical attitude i>f the 
priesthood and the octrenics to which a pmiciplc niiglit lie carTied before 
orthorkm- gave way to a more ciiliglitcned coDCcptinii of sttiitafioT),. In modem 
Persia, finekingliani tqmrted, the baths were ”of a superior kind," 

ncTodatiit, vm, £9;SiTjho, xv. 1.10^ 16, i S; Modi: tip. 17. 
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EMPIRES OF THE SEA 


IS iJjc fiwi to ivtont liatlilicm aictjhes flic |)ossc($iaii of a naty. I Jc 
nude hinisdf miistcr of a great part of h IkiI is now (emied tlie fldleiiic sea. 
. . . [Jater] the ifcltcnei liten wtr fiegsui to budif united and to mate tJje sea 
fheir element. niircvoiDES 
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ISLAND EMPIRE 


DOMlNiON 

fiE rt:opi.E ANU TiiEiR CULTURE A runrmucd tra^xlcr otKcntd that the 



X GrtX'ks did not geiiurally agree about thdr Lacking exact liis- 

toijv they TEfentd ^'Btiously to the Pclasglaus, ‘Tt'oplcs of tlic Sea," who tiy 
one ;iccouiit w'cie a pne-Arcadian folk; hi' another, dn'cllcts at the foot of 
Atlicns' Acrupolii; and again, tvpellcrs of tlic MinyaTi!i from Lemnos * * 1 lerod- 
ulus tqiorted i-cstigial jiiTviials of a "Pelasgic race” wlio still spoke a. bar- 
baioiis (j\e,, nond lelknic) tengne he could not undcrslaiul^ Thucydides says 
tlut Pclaigians, the tnosl uidcspicad of proHclIenic tribes, give their name to 
various districts,* Homer gives a place to the ‘Htoiii Pclasgians” frotii Larissa, 
and ckcwdicre notes them among the many longncrd peoples of Crete* Dio* 
dunis says that migrating Pelasgtaiis found a haven in Crete, being the first 
outsiders to mis witii indigenous Cretans." 

Certain modem scholars, partly in liaimoiiy with Ilellcuic tradition, find the 
perplexing Pelasgiaiis a pie-Ilellcuic folk originally of northern Greece, some 
of w'hoiit were driven by invading Athaeans to the lulls of Tltcssaly (perhaps 
alxiut Tcoo and otlicrs to piracy on titc sea. Some link iliein with Tst- 
dienians. Lydians, iLtniscins. and other peoples of tlic Meditemuicun and its 
borders. a$ did the Creek historians-^ As for the EteO’Crctaiis. a nein-Ikllcnie 
folk who, Diodorus and Strabo report, claimed to be the oldest popuktJoin of 

1 Piuomnni's Dewriptiain nf Cieece, tx, i6, 7. 

* Jbid., I, ift, 5 ; v»t. i. 3 ; viu. 1 , 4 : 4 . 1 - 
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tin; hlaiid spnmg fmm the vti>‘ soil, they are ItncmTi to-cky as membere of the 
long-headed Mcditcnant-an occ which held swuy before the advent tif ludo- 
kinopcans fthc short-headed Achacans and Dyrkiis), who gradual 1)' jnked 
with them and rose to dominion. M for ph^dcal appearance the primitivE 
Cretans wen: small, sicnder-waisted, atfilclic, and wir\-, 'llxcs' ate commonly 
luprescntcd with Inng hair, but w'itb faces imuoth-shaveti.* 

the great riiJLT valleys were to the pcopks of flgvpl, Mesopotamia, 
India, and Qiina, Oie sea vms to the early Cretans—challenger and benefactor. 
Strabo" noted tliat tile islanders were oiilc rulers of ttic s<sj. Cretan Minos, 
Thucydides vras die first who created a riavy , gained pnsicssioii of most 
Hellenic vvatets. eotiqucrcd the Cyclades and colonized them, :md then sought 
to clear the sea of pirates. It seemed to Austotk that iJic Tsknd, with one 
extremity ntar the PdopouncsusaiiU the other reaching ottt to Rhodes and tiic 
Asian coast, was designed for duinintcin. Mcircv it was that Minos was able to 
create "the empire of the sea." Modern historv' and archaeology support die 
ancient authors' view that Ctcti.i culture vvas made "possible only bv the 
sea.” With Crete center, the eastern Mcditcnantari becainc the first great 
mixing bowl of early eiiltures of tmiTiiy bnds.'- Situated Jutc, the neolithic 
Acgcans occupied a [vosition of unsurpassed importance at the trossroadj of 
llic highways of the sea. rtaching from the dtie* of the Nile to the mainluiid of 
tiiiirojie and tu the little islands of the Aegean which lie like stcppingstoiics to 
Asia Minor and the civil)»itiini i>f the fertile vallcvs bevnnd. In Crete, their 
island hninc, stone luokaiid utnpons were soon kid a,sidc, and a great bron/c 
age culhirc aroMr. whose '*oincty cities ' were to "trowTi tlic faiuows shore." ** 
'I hough there arc still tnany imcertaintics, more is blown to us to-dav of tliat 
"Golden /\gc'* whicli preceded liistoric Sjxirtu and .Mlictis tJiau was Icnovini to 
the Creeks themselves. Rut until Schlieiiiiinn dug up aiiciuit Ilium, Tiiyiis. 
and Mycenae tiS 7 i>-i 88 .j,) “ siud Ivvaiw-** ktred the famous town of Knosso$i 
{ 1900-1911;), httle vvas known, save viliat Greek tradition vaguely told, of the 
grtit pTc lkllenic Aegean dvilizattou ctiitcring nn t]iv Idaiid «f Crete and 
reathing nut to imnicmus jioints of the Mediiertancati Ixwiii. llmnkv to them, 
their avsocktes and successors, one may speak to day with fair assurance o1 ccr- 
tiiin aspects of a bronze age aviimtion whieli muse on a Ixusc of ncuhtliic- cul- 

■ riiocknif. V, % t 7 ic of Strabo, it, 4- 6; tllotzi op. of., jip, pfi.. Ihll: 
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tuic, five or six miHciniiunis before our eta. In the development of this civjliai- 
tiou four ttuiin peiiuds nrc rcetigtiifccd: a uailifhic age, 6000?-jooo bx: * Early 
Minoau. jooo-zioo hjo.: Middle Minoan. 2100-1500 b-c.: and Late Minoan, 
1500-1200 B.i\ In respect to nictals, t!ie Miiioan civiliaatiou of Crete passed 
tlitouglt a Imusilion Cltaleoliiidc pciiod, 5000-1400. and iJie bronze age, 
about 1400—f 200. 

Crete had dct'cloped extensive trade, biult its first ixitaces, and leiclicd an 
advanced state of ciiltuiv iu monj respects bs' i-iao bjc. After 1700 a vigorous 
cxiiansion took place, culmitrating m the "Golden ^\ge'' oE Cretan eultiire. 
about 15S0-14D0.” Thereafter, Crete lost her leadership follois-mg an appar¬ 
ently cafndysinic dcslmctioji of Knossos, when Minos, according to ancient 
story, conducted a disastrous punitive cipcditjon against Sitily*** If this wax 
the occasion of the collapse of iCuossos, other forces may have been operative; 
rapid espoiisioit, with an attcncLint wakening of the native stock and spread¬ 
ing thin of policing poswcii gmsvth of a popubtimi, whose food in some degree 
depended on supplies from Egypt; rise of .Mycenae, whose lords would natu- 
lallv desire to eliminate the middlemen of Crete; development of a burden¬ 
some htnmucracy; extissive icfincmciiL delicacy, and vice,** to which prosper¬ 
ous civilizations ate commonly heir; decay' of martiil spirit and prowess, fol¬ 
lowing centuries of ititemal Iiarmony; and the introductioii of mercenary serv¬ 
ice in place of tliat of native sous. Internal leviilntton, advanced Evans as 
the cause, is disco tinted by others. Ititasioti fiom Uie nuiitibiid seems n mure 
icasoiuihk esplanatioji.*^ 

Wliile Cretan society U known but iinpetfcclly, certain tendencies in Mcial 
development are cleat, t'lum the large clan of the third niillcnnium bx:, the 
smaller family had developed at the lidglit of Cretan power, VVomcn occupied 
A place of eorisiderahlc importsiucc and freedom. Tlic proeauiiicnt cult of the 
Mother CtKldess, whose pfieslcsses thcj* were, suggests the cciitral (position nf 
women. 1 here was no harem. Clotz infers 3 certaiu ctjuaUty- in nraniage. which 
must he tt'ithin tiic fl-iiir Kinship was detomhicd by- reference to the tnotlicr. 
Spinning, weaving, and grinding com were camuion occupations, and doubt¬ 
less most employments were rbnicstic, but women also made pottetyv drove 
chariots, engaged in the bull gmpplcr's art, went hunting, and attended exlii- 
iHtion* and festivals.^' 

Authority in early Cretan society was pnilrably marked hy an extreme lociil* 
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ism, po\m being in tlic hiin<k of tribal eliich, CRdually, ho^^t^re^, after cen¬ 
times of grow th, a degree of centraliKitioti emcrgrid, cities being nmged 
each other. Ultimtel}? one of these, Kiiossos, gained sepretnacy. Her kings, 
whom tKjditiDii presen^'cd hi Minos, w.-ie!dcd an auUmrity supperted bj' a rc- 
ligioiis sanction, and each iras at once tuler, priest, bwgiver. and judge.-- 
Archacologital investigations show tliat occupational actiriries iKiched a 
hi gh slate of development before the collupAe of Ctchtn poiici, and later, for 
3 time, at Mycenae and other centers of Ai^can civilbalion. Though soil fit for 
cultivation was found only in small plots, and implements ivcie rather crude, 
agriculturists grew Uarky and wheat and dcvidopcd the olive, the vine, and 
many fniits. Hoc culture and poultry-mhing were also known. Of rlomcshcaterl 
farm aimnals there were cattle, sheep, guats. and swine, Efotses were in use 
in the late Minoaii Age, about tlic same Umc they were brought into Egyi^t. 
Hunting and fishing supplnncnted the products of the soil. Certain natunil 
resources were plentihiE; those lacking, such as metal and stone of vuriotu 
kinds, were rodily made good froin near-by islands, Egypt, and more distuil 
iloat-building wo* indispensable to these island tiadcts; native cypress 
was uvatbbU; foe then craft, and cedar could be obtained from Lcbaiton. Cop¬ 
per came hom Cypriis, and tin from distant Britain through Iberian ports. Iron 
w,ij itukuowii till brought Ijy the Dorians at tire end uf tlic Minoan Age. Manu¬ 
factured goods reveal a thriving iudustrial icaie of woodcutters, carpaileis, 
{(lull dors, engravers, artists, sculptors, potters, armotets, bail tiers, anti masons, 
wluTSc products were locally comuEned or exelianged in trade. ‘Ric Palace of 
\|imn liad its Own crtetisivc workshops.** 

Out of iminitive markchi a large mbnii popubtioti gwdnally developed, 
Some cmiimuruhcs were agricnltuial centers, while otlicrs developed industries 
and commerce. Homer speaks somew'liexc of ninety, elsewhere of a hundred, 
cities and a multitude of men. A host of conimunities Itavc been ciicavated, the 
list of which already exceeds Homer's. Many of them had Luge pcppitlations. 
iCvaiiv thinight Ktio&sos might ha%% had a jxipiitation of locvcoo, Tn such 
thriving cities, money', weights, itnsisiircs, a numeial systcii), and writing were 
perfected as the needs of this world of tradcf? tnqxrndial. By iooo, cstenshc 
trade iiad dcvfclopcd in the .\egcan civilidtion; only at the deciiiic of Cretan- 
Myccrracsii power in the tliirlccnlii teiitun' did lade with Egypt disappear. 
'Jills commerce wus carried hy an otensive network of sen routes, contucting 
wiih welt developed roads on the Island of Cictc. One of the most important, 
suited tor wheeled traffic, ran north from Phaestos to the city of Knossos,'* 
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ryiTTiyjirrtJAJL cultuhj; DiodniLs“ cicditctl the origin of let¬ 
ters to tlic Niuses, diildicii of ZtU-S who had been mirtmcd by die pTicstly 
Cretin Curctes in a cave of Mt* Ida, The nincniciaiis. Ire fudged, borrowed 
and clanged dieni, and received uncamed credit for the invention of otliers. 
Hiougli a half centuiy ago SdiUeumm found no evidence of writing at 
Mycenae, and the belief was expressed that tlicre wns no evidence of a w-dtten 
language in Cttian-Myccnaeati culture, Erans’ discoveries shortly showed that 
there had been an extensive use of writing which w;lv "of indigenous and spe¬ 
cifically Cretan ongui”; and that not one hut several scripts were distinguisli- 
able, one of whidi Lad beer common to all Crete, the other a jjalace script of 
Kiiussos. Though Cretan is similar in some respects to Egs-ptiau and otlicr 
early pictfjgrajiUic scripts, experts differ as to tiieir relationship and 11100011550 
upon each other, Evans believes, however, that the Cretan was '‘essentially of 
home grow+li," Knossos' burning had had tire liappy icsuli of firing and thus 
preseiviiig clay tablets that would otlreiwise have been dcstrojed. Wiih their 
goods, Cretan traders carried their writing to distant places; Jlicrian script, 
Evans =* bdieved, had been influpiccd bj- Cretan. Even after Kiiossos' loss of 
sqiremacy, the Island folk seem to have continiifd the use of writing, but its 
employment declined under the Achaeans, who appear to liavc had slight need 
of 

'lliough the stylus was commonly ured, a few inscriptions In ink have been 
found. Hall supposes that peas and ink “niud have fxani it^nlaily used," jju] 
tiiiit papyrus was probrihly '■imported from Egypt" and used for longer docu- 
tneiits: but there lave not survived. Clay tablets were presumably tued chiefly 
for briefer niatten, "accounts, hills, lists,” and peiliaps letters, 'llic Cretan 
language, ncitlier Semitic nor [rulo-Eoropewn. and the script still remain puz¬ 
zles, though a few pccuJbrilio of Cretan namci aud ccttaiti words arc known 
thtough survivals in hrstoiie tinics.^'' The Cretan iiimicrical syvlcin is under¬ 
stood; ILill ifiiiatlis. "W'e can count in Minojn cyphers though we do not 
kituw' luivv to pronourii'c llicii uaiiies.” 'Hie far-ffung Cretan busincjs world 
and the evident use of wTiliiig and a mmieiical system suggest tiie necessity 
of some sort of formal schooling. A room, thongjit to be a schoolroom, las 
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been iintartlicd, but it is open to question, Clotz tllinks, hirn'cs'cr. that since 
^stiting ^'<15 so vCTy common, ‘‘sebooIs and wntm^-mastets nmst have existed al! 
OS'tT Ctctc.” ** 

Fin iMCAl, CULTURE AMI .^MUSEMfiMrS TltC bst IJSlbcC at KnOMOS 
rex'caJs in its art, vast stores of weapons, and tablets gisaiig an account of tJic 
slock, a lisx:)}' coiican uitU the equipment of war. Hie patu>c]iuio Shield 
Ttcsco on the great stainwjy, dipictiiig tiic iniJitan panule, wj» hilcr imitatsxl 
at die pakee of'I’m-ns when power had shifted to the iiiainlatid, Arincd forces 
uti the Island were prolwblj tiut large. \\'lulo at first constituted of natives, 
contingents being supplied Iw' local chiefs who tceognixed the sw'ay of ICiiosst)^ 
nierccnancs were later employed to some eatent at least. Part of these were evt" 
dcnlly Negroid, and imy lia vc served as -i palace |tiaid. War alleys were douht- 
ie^ of great importance in an IsLuid empire. Ciuy models of boats api>caf in 
the early Minoan period. Many types ore depicted tJrronghout the ctntnricv of 
CtcLan power, but. being miniature, there arc no full, detailed replicus. Some 
were equipped, howcs'cr, with mast, sails, fixed niddcts, and oais, even os many 
;is hrenty-cight pairs, Kigiires, iiileiprclcd as seated or squatting rowers, are 
found on seals as early as the thud millcmimui.** 

For dcfensis'c aninir oiily Cretan soldiers had uinvlcldly, wide, tmvctlikc 
sbicldM, long enough to 001x11 all but the htnd and feei. On Ihu steatite chieftain 
goblet foiuid at Hagb TrLnia only the hods arc visihle. These sliidds were a 
woudai framework,coveted wiili skms. Liter many Viiriationsoccur: one, somC' 
wlijt shorter, rounded at tlie ends, tarmwer in the middle, icsemhling in sliape 
on "h" or an houiglass; .inotliei, iiarfow, scmicylindricu]: inid a very small, dr- 
fiilar, inL-tal-covered shield, not native to Crete, but introduced fmnj Asti am! 
Cspnis. Cretan soldiers did not wear gruivts. though these were a prl of 
er[uipineii 1 in Mycenaean days, nchiiets of Icither or skin, uimetinics ewered 
with metal plates, and otheig wholly of metal were used, but wtre more com- 
mou at Mveenae den on tlic Island. Ihcrc the luhnct ss-as more often gscil 
by afhietei, aenileits, and bun Ice thau hy soldiers. Corsekh wtit used to some 
extent in Myvtnacan days, Imt not commonly in Crete. Olleiisiix uqnipmctH, 
more extensive and perfect* iiiclndcil the bow and nnow, sjicar. ibrt, chgger, 
and vivord. ’Ike sling, cominoiily used by' neighteiriug peoples, docs not seem 
to liavc been eiitplriycd In* the Minoatis,*^ Spcirs were made vaiiniisly, both 
for cltjsc fighting and (or tlirfiwmg. the war spean or pvclitis Irebig gcnecilly 
five to sis tect long. Hunting spearg were slightiv longer, Diotuc early stip 
planted flint for amjws and for S|icaTlic;iik, Cretan nidal daggem axtc first of 
copper, then of bttiii/e, but iron was unknown IkToic the [>otiiiii invasions. In 
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die man 11 fact im' of metal wcdpotti Ctetan luntaxeTs readied a liigti degree of 
pcTfcction, joined with artistic citjbtnislimcnt. Mycenaean pvicrlorth seem lo 
have depended on Cretan sources, for some time at Icist, for Hue weapons, 
and otlier ncar*bv' and distant powers imported Cretan arms and then imitated 
tliem. 

About the sixtociuh centuiy. when Crete \mis cntcrifig upon her "Golden 
Age,” ‘■’thorouglibred Ijorscs" and clwriots w ere introduced from Syria. From 
tiiat time on they took a pronunent place in war, and wtrrc uUn used In hun ting, 
both on the Island and later in the Peloponnesus. The place in Knossiw W'as 
svell supplied not only with cnlitc cltariob but also with an extensive army of 
pits, ready for aisemhliiig or for repairs.” 

judging from atchacoJogj' and from eady litcrutnre, the Iww .seems to have 
liecit a mosi chaiaetemlie waapn. MveciiiiL-ans and Cretans used it in war and 
in the clrase. Tradition laid tltat .\{K) 19 o invented the bow and Uught the 
Crebns its use; hence aidieiy wos "especially cull haled by the Cretans” und 
the bow ilself was called Cretan.** Plato credited archery with a prescribed 
place in Cretan education in his day. Pausiiiia,s thoiiglil tliic Cretans "the only 
Greek people” acenstomed to use the liow, itnd spoke of a grave of Cretan 
iKiwmcn at Athens. Tn Iiisloric times btcediemon had Cretan bwvmcn in licr 
retvicc, while Rome employed "a corps of Crclau aichcts” in the conquest of 
Greece,■*" 

Of all sports, liuntiog was doubtless closest to the heart of Cretan and .My¬ 
cenaean warriors, just as it was cUisely linked with the soldier tloas in olIkt 
lands. A couiitn' abounding in svild life-nlcei, boars, lions, wolves, wild fowl— 
prorided plentiful opportunities. Numerous artistic portrajuU of hunting 
scenes liave come to light- Most remarkable for llieir artistry arc those on tlic 
btoiize swtirds, in bid with gold and silver, discovered b)' SebUemann at My¬ 
cenae. Hunters of the most dangerous animals, js commonly reprejoited. are 
anned just like soldiers. 'Ilic svild Ixnir, lion, and deer were their choicest prey, 
Bnar-liuiithig wuv practiced in curly Cretan times, but at Ihc clmc of ihc 
Minouii .\gc the sport was much iimte coinmorr on the muinbiid than on llic 
island. BouT-huntisig scenes svcie a favorite theme of artists at 'I'iryTis. A spir¬ 
ited scene from a V^apliio tomb rqnocnlsa hmito spearing a loug-tuskcd boar 
which is charging him in a hcidluiig leap. 'Ibe cups of \'a]iliio show- that nets 
w'cic also employed in luniting. Hogs, both male and female, which look like 
gteyhoniids, wnc used in bunting aniniuk and birds. Large cals seem lo has-c 
been tiuincd for use in tiiking wild birds mid smaller aniniabi. Certain huriting 
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scenes tii which the cheetuli h shmsTi pniyuiitg ducks in water filled with 
lutuics, paialld Egj-pliui scenes closely.-^ 

Liun-h tin ting is comnicinly portciycd in Isile Mitten ijrt. espcciallv in re^ 
nwms found on the miimbind. On 3 d 4 ggcT hkeie fmni Mycenae four liniitci^ 
aruiLd like sot dim with shiLlds^ bmvs^ and spears, ate engaging three lions, one 
oF whidi turns on his pursuers. In nuns inshuict 3 s the beast liiiruclf is shpssn 
as hunter sei^ng his pniy. In sei'era! tifehke scenes two Hous ure fighting for 
pcjssession of a sisig tticj have brought to grouiid-^'^ Minoan hunters are also 
sliosvn taking the sc mi wild great horned slieep by means of a lasso. A terrify'* 
ing looking wild goat, tlic agnmi, was also an object of tlie cliase. 

Deer u ere conimoii m Creto frotn early times, apparcutly, und fumished an 
cTUrancing Jiibjeci for chase-inspired artists. Common red deer and the dappled 
deet are repr^onted. Cretan artjstk ri-niains depict wometi engaging in limit iiig 
as did niylhicul Atalanta. Represented as Atterms or Dktynna, they are shm™ 
armed with lx>w and anowp with quiver on. the left shouldeft and dressed sonie- 
times in Iitmting outfits stirili as were worn by men. A fresco from Tiiyns repre* 
sents women drising a chanfJt in a hunting scene, Dccr-bimtitig in a chariot in 
full career is thown on a gold signet ring from a grave at Mycenae.** Tliougfi 
the use of the cliariot in stag-hunEijig b commonly depicted^ the ualiire of the 
terrain makes it reason able to suppose that the artists were led into Cffiiggcxi- 
tiou by the attractiveoess of the dicmc. PTobably only the southetn plain of 
Mesara on the bland, ajid the plain of .\rgCKv, were well adapted to tlic of 
such a vehicle jn himting-’“ 

BulI-giappUiig WHS highly developed in the HMinoan Age. Believed by 
Evtius ** to have had its prototype in western .\sia os early as 2^ c\i- 
denies of it are found in Crete about hoc bjO. or uulicr. From the eightceiith 
centurv to the end of Cretan power, bull^grappling contests were u favorite 
theme of mural decorator? and producer? of a grait v-aiioty of small art object* 
jewelry , stutuoiy, cups* and seals, wlio reached their height of pafccliott 
in Crete's ^'Golden W'hcn noithem invaders first came lo Knossos they 
must have looked in ainaztuicrit at ihe niarveloiis frescoes on her palace walls. 
Under Mycenaean leaders these Sfiorts wese carried to the irrahiland, or in any 
case were ficqiienrly reptrsented at Mvitnac* N'apfiio* and Tiryns. The bulb 
kilting or him Ling Kcne:^ depicted in Atrens’ tomb at M ycctiac arc thought 
h> Ik the work of Ctctmi artbh using Cretan rmteriaK though Hit wmt wa 5 
pmlwbly done on the mahibnd. W^ith die rest of Miiinan etillure, bull-grap- 
pling decHricd at the coming of the Dijriuiis and all but disappeared. IH infiu’ 
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vnc^ fiuij lx* 1C fleeted, howc^-er, in ^ modified (onn In lliessaliun bull Eghting, 
mvolvifig liorscmiinship, which was so fcimoiis as to incite comment from 
Romnti WTLtcissudi as Pliny -"iinl Suetonius.*^ Memory of the Ciehin sport was 
•aliiO kept ulivc iij the ttaditions of llicscus" exploits with the MinotJiir and ilic 
!i;icrifice of the hull of ManithiunH^^ 

Ahhongh ihc bid I grappling scenes have much in common. Evans convinc¬ 
ingly di%tinguidics two ^aiieties; one lepresimls JimiHiig wild, oi senihvild erqa^ 
tnres iti more or less mgged, open terrain: another, a mote fomiaUstcd, pet- 
fcctcd acroixitic pcrfonnancc vvhicli took place in an arena imd had generally 
^ religious cetcmojiiid conmitatiori. Such cenrinonkl grappling of sacred ojii- 
niab is depicted ]is early as the tiiitd tnilleimimn.*^ liiirly leprescntatioits show 
ihc bull decorated with sacral coverings, blankets, or nets. In later times cere- 
riinnial exhibitiuus wete viewed from grandstands in w^LiicIi ihc shrine of the 
Mniher Goddess, "Our Lady of the Sports/* hud a mitial posiMon^ Performing 
acrobats, lioth mule und fcriiJileH may have been regarded as jcrr'ants of the 
Goddess Mother who presided rivet ihcm. 'Elic rdigious sigiuficancc of the 
events is oftai indicated by cettaiu convcntiunnl ^'Sacnil Knots^* and also, in 
srnne instances^ by the presence of a deity, altar, and a bng-tobed sacrificing 
priest who plunges a dagger into the unimars nccic. Sar e for these sacrificial 
where the priest^ not the toreador^ sJew- diem, the auinials w^ete not 
$ 1 aiij—a feature w‘hich diittrcntiatc 5 hiinoon contests froni Roman and Span¬ 
ish beast fights of liistonc and present times.’^^ 

'Hie faiiiouj Taurcador Frescoes, whicli Ev'ans placed not later diaii the six¬ 
teenth or fifteenth coitury. show the great pcifcction of Crclaji nitial decora¬ 
tion. An excel lent ic^noration; shows n gigantic^ spottexh homed hnll in fnll 
oirccr, a male acrobat head over heck in a somersault over his bock: and hvo 
feinale acrobats, one with licr anus over the bitFr^ linrm^ Uie other standing 
behind the anhnal holding miistietehi-d arms to asriit the innStCf ns he corri^ 
to ground. Thii logical order of this “act"' seems to be (il sekure of tiie honis 
of the approatluiig buIL ( 3) a high swing m air as Qic uiumaT tosm^ lik lie:id, 
I jj LI Ifeickwyrd s^mieraulL landing on die buir-^ nunp, Jiid {4 ) a fiicil leap in 
the arms of thciisslstant. 'Ilits and similar stunts, Evaris notes^ fiave been called 
^'hiipossiblL-" by a nifadeni expert "steer-wTe^dcT." Many other uiti^tic repre- 
MuntiitifiiiK Allow at hides doing the '‘iiiipoaslblc": lhni> ccriain genrs frciii 
Mjixnjt jliuw WTCiitlm appanmtly lifting bulk cninpktely from the gfonnd.** 

TTicsc specfeaciibrcxhibitmus W'ercn 1 winu.s 1 y most tlangemns, and witnessing 
them cvidaidy dirillcd brge oudjeiic?es-lines’ challenged ihc skill gf miinv an 

** Nahira/ NnttJcrv fRjtihjim t. vui, Cfjudim, 1 %, 
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artlsf who IflVKhcd his piiiis no 1 ( 3 S, pt-thatw even nn)it, an rcpivscntin^ the 
onttnab tlwn tlie hinnan ijcffomien. Yet the acrobats do not come off ladls*, 
whether tti tlic frescoes or itt statuettes. Of die latter, the most perfect ^led- 
tneu u fenmd In a Rgiirine of a ytnjtliful bnlMcapcr, execnteil in ivory pieces, 
ingeniously joined togetlict The ciccellence of tbu piece, in particular, led 
Evans to think tJwt such "well-set anus and shoulders and strongly developed 
pectoral muscles" I>ctokic» a "caiefid physical training, , . /' ** 

As to who the peiforiiiets were, no one knows. Some have thouglit them cap- 

m, ^ig. 
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tr4J.iu:d and furccd to prticiiptc in dangeit'ius c^dijbituui^f hi tlic 

caprice of rhcir wjmcLgfi captors. Hlic fomtiojit ^ntliorit)- admits tluit this may 
Iw’nc bctn the aisc, but maintEins that there is not the slightest evidence that 
llitT were copUves. Perhaps there vr^ a special class of huUfighters, TIic sport 
seems lo Ituvc been in their biood. Evuni believes the performers^ both iiitn 
jnd vvmricn, may Imve rq^csaited the best demait of society, even as noble 
SfiariLtrrfe and Roimn emperors once mtered tlic aircroa. Acting umicr a rc’ 
ligioiis santrtion and midct the vtT)' eyes of tlfc Mother Goddess, they reprt^ent 
4 ''glorification of athletic cxceltence," quite as Atlieiibui artists delighted in 
shovvjiig Creek athletes as an cmboelitnCTil of physical perfection, nic trile of 
seoirurt) as perfotriiiiig acrobats, who aic distinguisltabk fmut the diicHy 
by Ihdr striped sheath, ihdr white color, curb, ribbons, and ucckhcc's, liar- 
monijfcs svttfi thoir high social and religious station. wJitch ts reflected in the 
preeminence of the ninther ciiIL Evans siiggcsb! iJtat it may not be witJioid 
signiflcance tfiat in hisibjric Sprhi, which wa?t close lo Minoari cultural inilii- 
ci^ces, girls loot a public part in attiktics.^^ 

BuU-gtapphiig of a piucly aembatie type exhihitec! m festive oceosiem may 
devTlo[>cd froirfc niclei^ utilitHria!! practice in til rowing, nqiing, or orlii-r- 
wise catching wild auiniiJs; fusl as todiy one may see western cowimnds rope 
iiiiuials on I he range, or wiatch o like pcrfomianec at professional rodeos. 
Scenes in which evidences of a "hujiting^^ motif appdiranr found on cups from 
\'aplno^ dating front the early fifteenth cCTtitry' nr perhaps a little earlier. 
Credited to Cretan iiitists, these golden oips* which were found near Sptutj iii 
iSSt), arc aniprig the finest specs mens of tlic goldsmith V art, possessing u grace¬ 
ful iiatiinibiess and case nf line tliat shame ihc art of pos}-M3''ei:ii4ican duys. 

ic.se scenes I lave liccii interpreted as qiisodes in ''the ^nptnrc of wild nr kilf- 
U'ttd bulb,** and also as "scenes of bull-grappling r.iOvci tliyu of huU-hunt- 
ing.’" ^'^'Ilicrc may be something of both in them. Perhaps the artist seeks tu 
represent the capture of wild ereaturev to Iht trained for use in the atetta. 'Iltc 
Siirne ?&ort of expert grapplm are rqarescntcd as hi the cetcmomal pctfonnances 
□f the aren^^, but the ttmin seems to be rocky; mggcul, cj|jcn cmmhy^ with i^otiic 
vcgctatiuit;; and ttie linking of die beasts is marked by aecicfeiirs. One scene 
to i^eprcscnt a “dnv^e," bringing the animals into a heuy mpe net 
jitTdtctied between two trees. Halted momentarily % the nuL the grnppkts trs^ 
In take the bulb h\ ihc htmis. One tiri£^^ appatendv. and fell, or was tcKsetl 
iicacUfiug, arnii extended and feet in air* fu^f escaping being trampled; another 
is betng gored and tossed head user heels by the plunging beast, or perhaps he 

ibid., I. 2 : tn» i 
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has icKkcd Icg^ arf>und the aniimrs hom%^ so to prevent being gored to 
death, ikhiiid tlicse figures another bull is bugled in the iier, while a diiij 
g:ilk}ps fptf. "Hie second fup exhibit a less excititsg scene, which may be the 
taking of a wild bnll by nsc of a deet^y cmv and a bisso. Likewise appearing to 
represent the Inking of wild animals is an engraved cm's geni, on which a 
gcjppler leaps to hci 7 jc a bsiirs hotns while he h drinking 
Tbodgh a genetarion ago it vr 4 S confidtntly asserted ihiit Mycemeans were 
not fish eaters.^* evidence slio^vs dust fish was an article of diet in the Minoan 
Age. Fiih vertclsrac liave been found in a paLice stoicruoin pot at Knossos- A 
fishcrmiiii with his catdip one of them a large fisJi like rfic Skams^ considered 
the finest of fish in the days of Pliny.** is represented on an engraved gem from 
Knosst^fi. A Pftylakopi shows four fisliemien swinging along jauntily cany- 
iiig tbdr take in thdr iiands. On fragments from \fetos a weikdressed woinatt 
is represented silting on a rock, pulling up a fishing net “ 

Somewhat closer akin to later eonceptions of dtiilctics are v^arious remains 
depicting boxers ami wrestlers. Ev^ans iiderpcelt certam tiagments of athklie 
group reliefs from the tuisce at Knossos as remnants of "a groip of two wres- 
tiers/' though there can be no absolute certainty as to the type of ^rt rep^ 
relented. Boxing contests are more dearly depicted on a steatite rhyton^ the 
JiO-called "Boxer \ ase " dating from about rfioo it.c« found at Ilagia Triada in 
igO]. Boxing k niso shown ou seaT§ and ort a figment of p^'xis, found 

at Kuossos and belonging to the same period. Tills ^port* as wdl as bull-grap¬ 
pling^ is represented in a theatral azeUj, commonly assoebted in Cretan art with 
religious sjTitbols. E^-ans regards the Minoan theitcr as definitely "‘a religions 
inslitiition/' and inelinks boxing and wrcsiliug ainong the sacral spoits. If 
held tn the theahriil areas cxcar.rted at Phaeitosanil Knossos^ Fchit to five huii- 
daxi spectators could have witnessed Midi contests.*^ 

The coiitestints are geucrcilly girdled by a right fx;lt around an almcFtmanv 
small waitit. Some w ear luJmcl 5 » others are without thetiL A ccitxis h indicated 
ii3 some instances.'^ Ihc helmcted boxers in the upper ?xjne of the "Boxci 
^^ase"* iippeur lo represent heavier, adult contesting, white rhose Ijcinw, who 
arc smallci and unlielmciedL iiuy be Ixi)-^ or yoiiug men. ContesfanEs are 
shown in cxiiiientianal aftitndcs: the viclnt^ aggressive with left arm extended 
for defense, the nght draw^n Ixick ready kr a Wow: the I'^mqiushcd^ citiicr 

PhuEu: tl AfiJLCM, HI, i77-=3=H .pS nv VL ^ i Tfrc Palices ot 
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biQiLglir ty biii knifes or to a sitting or prone podtion^ \yllh. feet tlirown liigli in 
the air. The utrll Jcvelopod niuscles of the kgs, amis^ and t^bouldcis of llic com- 
petitars suggest a tliamngh athletic tmmnig. 

Somewliat akin in spirit to I he homing scenes arc certain ]iq>resp‘itatiou$ of 
a more serious event, a combat of armed iiicii. Of Llicisc the most realistic pm- 
trap] of a ghdiatorial contest h found on a goid signet ring frcFm Mycenae. 
Pour men are engaged: one, already dosvn, sits svitli dejected dr, iialf support* 
iiig himself u'itli left iiand on the ground; anulhcr, wearing a plumed liehnet 
or crji, is armed witli a ^^emicj^hiditcal shield and speii; betvs^cro themp en¬ 
gaged in a figlit with licasy are two coinbatants. one of whonip just 

going down, is about to Tecci% c tlie fatal tlinistJ'^^ 

Greek lurtl^ told tieit fdean ) Icnicks, one of fiv c btotUeis, ict a race fm 
the others and tTowTicd the winner with wild olive.^^ Running contests m:iy 
have been Iicld, but evidence so far reported iJictctm is sliglit. Scalings fuund at 
ECatoyakro in C 4 Stcn\ Crete dtow hguies, apparel ith' fanakp holding their nmis 
as tl^QUgh tunning.^ 

I^rly Cretan religion was primitive; and largclv indigenouSp tlio ngb there was 
^onic iMsrrowiJig, donhtlcissp frotri nciglitwring peoplcSp li> any case, numciuiis 
similarities exist between CrKian^ I^|)tian» and Babyloniin ideas, practices, 
and objecis of worship. Amotig Ctchius oertasn trees (olive, palm, pine)* liigh 
places, pillars, c^vcms, roetAp heavenly bodi^, the scip sacied animals^ and 
binlsj^ often held sacred- ICinship oi identity of men and aninials %vas 
acknowledged* A mural fragment found at Mycenae show's human Suites 
masked in doiikej' heads, maicliing m though in a procession.** A htwt of cult 
objects—the dmiblc axCt swustifca^ hAy svjter^p altar, dove, and bnlJ— 
played an important nMe^ indicating a highly developed symbolisin which is 
understood but imperfectly to-iLiy. 

Tlie most prominernt tcature vjf Cretan religion was the pre-eminent cult of 
the Great MoUicn symbol of fniitfulness, pjtmncss of war, hunting, fishnsg, 
navigstuni, gainer of diancc^ and contests of skill and daring, queen of earth 
and iicaven, mistress of creatioii and diAsolutim. M oltostc virgin she i$ Brito* 
martis, us mother, Dietynno—50 named bceause she b said to have invented 
nets (dreria) for hrmtittg*'^^ The male princrplc* though less proiiiisicnt and 
appuTcntlv a Isttcr development, w’as commonly symbolized by the bull and 
Initzmiily cmlxidicct in Minm. A great deal nf spoce at the palace of 
svuv given over ui !rii iiiujesty's priestly fnricrioiis. Libation^, liHtrationK privute 

^ Scblpeuonn: tit., p. ziy. Eran^r Viiiact of .Miiios. t, 671 ff.; riij jchtk 501, 
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and public sacnficcs (sonicof blood, otiitrs bloodlessl. music, ^mcs. duncing, 
and processions were among ttii: chid acts nf worship, judging from artistic 
ttmaiiis that have been preserved. 

Music and the pipes to make it. accorrliiig to tiellcuic gcncalogv' of the gods, 
were inventions of Athena, child of Zeii^ and flera, whose marriage was cele¬ 
brated in the Isle of Crete.*"' 'Hie gcnealogi' may be ss'orthicis, but music and 
its kindred ait. dancing, were of great antiquity' tii Crete, and were prominent 
in lire worship of Dich'nna, who had much in common witJi .^thenit. Homer 
placed .Ariadne's dancing grtinnd in "broad Knossos." It is amongst the Pluica- 
cians that Dcmodocus' song and soulful lyre inspired the tw'inkling dance of 
youthful feet; there, too, the sprightly m]icriikg ball dance was staged to 
cluirm CJIj'SSCi.*® 

Music and dancing played a prominent rililc in Cretan life, and both, like 
sports, were intimately associated witli leligion. At times llicy appear as a 
siiiiple, spuiitancous expression of Cretan peasant life. A lieautiful steatite vase 
from Ilagia Tnadii is believed by Mosso to represent harvesters singing and 
dancing as they return from the fields. 'Ilic war iLinec, according tO an ancient 
legend, had beai instituted by the godlike Curetes who also gave men know'l- 
edge of hunting, agriculture, law, and social concord.'** Cretan dancing was 
lively, acrobatic feats being linked with it. Athctineus says . . lively dances 
are called Cretan." llic tiicstial areas at Kiiosst» and Piutestm were like a 
“religious mstitution,'' the pillar uf the Great Crxldcss oectipy'ing a certtnil 
position in the gr.radstatids, 'I'hcre, amid a tlirong of worshipers, tlic goddess 
looked down mi dandirg, iiiiuical entertainments, and tlirilllng sporting fes¬ 
tivals, filled with liosing and bull.i;rappliiig evcnls. Music arid dancing appear 
commonly tn the festivals of the Great Mother, \^^^mcn played a central n'de 
in Cretan religion uu J in its ritual dancing.^'' A fragiueut from Kuossos sliows 
beautifully dressed women upparcntly perfortiuiig a processional daitee in an 
enclosed grove of sacred olives, niclr uplifted arms suggest adoratroii or cii- 
trcuty. Lixiking on the scene is m reinarkablc host of upwariis of five hundred 
figiues, nialcaiid femak.*^ On a gold signet riiigfrum Lvopata four wiitueii, in 
a setting of flowers, me perfomring a ccrenminal d.incc, lifling their arms in 
adoration rouard a simll figure of the Great Goddess apprHaadiing from on 
high. Tlie all sceiitg eye of deity sim-q-s all from the backgrauiidd’ 
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A gold ring fniijj Mycuw: rcprcsunts devotees offering gifts to tiie goddess, 
seated uiidtr a sacred olive tree. A cenniicinial picking of fruits, with atlondiuit 
cLuicing, appears osi rings from Vaphio and Mycenae.'* An "imn-insiini dunce" 
is depicted in a term cotta group fraiii Pakitastm—lliree fentilc dancers aioimd 
a central figaie playing the lyre. Before the musician is the sacred dovc,^* 
Group ritual dancing appeals to be alnays represented hy woHicn only. In 
legends^ as given b)‘ GrccL svtiters, males mid fetiiules united in the dance of 
Ariadne. 'Fbe ritualiiftic, hlTjTinthrne crane dmifC, which Theseus is said to 
have pcifonned at Delos uiLii youths and m.iids he Lad saved from Die Cretan 
MinotauT uud uus bringing Ixick to Athens, was held round art altar of honis,^* 
such as Cretan reniaiits show was in common use at sacnficiaJ (knees in preh& 
toric days. Solo dancers appear, however, in religious toil's- the ecstilic male 
dancer bdme the altar of the Goddeia, dniwn «ii a steatite rhyton from 
Knossos; and a 1cipiu|, gesticulating, fetmtle dancer on a gem from V'aphio,™ 

In very early times Cretans had reed instnrmcnts, the syrinx, the salpnix. and 
tire sistmin. lire iDStnimcnts most cKimmojily represented in religions ccrU' 
inoiiiaJs arc tlie Bute and lyre. At the sncriEce of a bull, on a ilagia I'liada 
sarcophagus, a yunth h playing the double Riitc. A fcntalc ebneer on a small 
gem from Vaphio holds a single flute in one liaiid,’^ Ttie lyre, represented by 
an ancient legend as tire iiiveiitioii of Ctebn Aplln,^ was known in several 
forms, with three, foin, atid even seven strings .is bter in classical times.’" 

Sanitary' arrangements of Cretan pilaces lud becti hrought to a high state 
of pcrfcctiuii l>y tsperts m hydraulic cngineeritig. Water was biought Ity (xm- 
duitsfrotn ntstr-t^ hiJIv, and remarkible wells jIhuiI thirty-ihtee feet deep were 
also dug and walled np with terra cotta q-iindcis ni^rly Im o f(x:t long, each con¬ 
structed of three sections joined together. Water wav also carried down stair¬ 
ways by nninds, built with easy pataholic curves to slow die ctirrait; iiiid traps 
WTTC placed at certain points to catch sediment, thus enstrrine a goixl supply 
of clean tain water, Wkter pipes w'cte constructed with tapering sections bo 
guard against cohrxticm of sedimeut in them."'' 

Besides ctrtain basins evidently designed for ccicmoiiial lust rations, as in 
the Throne Room,''* there wen: remaikably ingenious prov'isrons for phvric.:i1 
cleanliness. Tlic Caravansenil, a sort of hostel wlune Irjvclcts iliay Itavc put up 
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as ihcj arrived at Kndssos 1:^^ rtttid from Pkie:stos^ had ptovisions for foot baths 
and complete tabbings. 1 aside and outside tuitijiaces to the foot bath suggest 
its public diaracter.^* lliis foot basin was abuiil sis feet by four, and w-as deep 
enough to l?Ting the waiter near rlic knees. Stone skbs urunnd it and projcchng 
somLivhat over provided scats; for bathers. Careful provisions were made for 
Eliiiig, cniph'iiig, and ako for overflow. 

Near lo the fooE batli w^s a room witli tubs. Minoan tiadJttibs were of day, 
beautifully decorated wtEJi paintol designs. Considembfy longer at the top than 
al the bottoni, tlieir length aceoniniocLitcd the ardiiuiy Cretan mati or woman 
comfurtably; some tub^ w^eie appaTently provided with crossbars to sit on. Tlic 
rim of the tub wus higher at the head than at the foot. The room just off the 
Quectfs **Gfieil Hair' at the Palace of Minos Iwcl a beautiful day tubp wbdsc 
upper rini s1ir|?ed gently up from the foot lo about Iwenty iudies in height at 
the head. *rhcrc is nq ei'tdence of a sink to K^ny off w^jstc water from the bath* 
loom, a negligentc 401 te in coptiasE to Uie cJjiboKite beffibes far fillmg ;iiid 
emptying die foot ha^in, Tltc toilet toum. however^ wus equipped with a sink, 
and the btnne was fluslicd w itli wiitei. At Tiryms rJic bath was wainscoted witli 
wood and floored with a solid block of limestone, in wliieh a gutter dtried the 
wnter lo Slone pipisig mmuiig tfirough the wall. At Mycenae, also, tlic bath¬ 
room had a siakp*^ 

SSwimmiDg is tepresentetf on fmgmcnts of a LiII silver ihyton, probably of 
Cretan workmanship* found in Ihe E^ourlii Sitaft Gmve at Myeenac. It is part 
of a remarkable siege ^cnc. certain features of wliicb recall hleaiod^s Shield of 
Ifcraclcs—''men fighting in warlike harness,” and women on '*w’ell-huilt 
towers.” weeping and leariiig thek ehceki.^^ Eckm' the scene of fighting arc 
nuked swimmtFs, wlio are using a ftog kick and breast stroke. Fnigmenti of 
iiil.iy w'Ork on a blade from a tomb at \^^phio also depict nude swimmers. 
kVliile inferences regarding style of s^vi^lll1ing must be souwwhai uncertain, 
ixrcinisc of the nature of the evidence* the position of ihc leg> and the upper 
prt of the body ^u^est a fintttr kick and a banthover-hand side stroke, somC' 
wliat sittiilat lo that shown on die coin of Alwdos-'^^ 

For quiet leisure hnun Minoin folk had gimcs of dianee^ &amc evidently 
played indoors, others Qut3idt. The fir^t family of Knossos had a beautifully 
inlaid ^me Iscor^l. about lliicc feet long and mure than half as wide* eon- 
^trijctcd of ivcirj* gold, silver, reck cmhtls, and imitatinti lapis This 

Uurd, which may have to^^^rcd a bov which field !hi: men ured in playing il. 
is assigned to the fiisr lutll of the second nullcmuiun. but may Ius'q continued 
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^ Ihnl, in, i.z Tsimjibu islil M^iult: up. cJt., pp. .0 t,; crp. dt-. ^p. Llti if. 
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in use in the lute Minoan ITic game almost ceriaitily iiivoK'cd the thre™'- 
iiig of dice or pebbles and the mining of pieces—siinibr, in sonic respects, to 
Itackgaiiinion^ Cttck polfs* Rcitn^iti bhuncuf^ and l:^gyptian board games. Ceni- 
cally ^h^ped ivttty pJet^s were pertiap? moved from one end of the board to tlie 
otlicr^ where there was a goal or ^citadel/' as Evans sought to interpret it* 
Smiray symbols nn the of these "men/ smiilir to svnibols used in Cretan 
script, Miggest a religionsassodution w ith the cult of tlie Minuan Motlier God¬ 
dess, much as in other lands games of chance have been associated with re* 
ligioiiS ideas and practices.'^* 

Likewise a^^ociated with irllgious aiitccedeiitSH pcElinps, and fecalling (ht 
snitOTS' gallic un the o?^hick at the pbec ^tc and the “'jsHvement games” of 
Raman days was a gome, traers of which, Tiiorc or less perfectly preserv^ed^ 
liave been foimd in the QweenV ''Great HalF' of Knossos, at the centol palace 
at Maliia, the "Kia^nsi 'I'able,” and at the thcatral areas in Knossos and 
Phacstos. A painted stucco (Togment* in E\^ns" opmian, iq^rcseiits youths 
playing such a *'p.urmciil game/" 11 ic chief featxues of the pmc, as inferred 
from tlie several remainif^ were: a number of cups hollowed out in a stimc dab 
or bible* the number of which nmgc<l from ten to thnty-mne. Generally tliey 
ivcrc onnuiged nmnd a drcTc, but at the Hieatral amaj they^ approKitiiated a 
sqiiaie. llu* best esaiiiple, drscos'ered at Mallia, was on a licav-y slab about three 
feet iu diameter, <>ceupyirig a permanent pi^sifion on a tcTmcc. The ctips^ in 
!hii instance, were thJrh-foiir in niimlser^ ranged around die tntbe circumfcr- 
cnec of tlic table. One of these, being ioiuewliat iaiger, ga^'C ihe circle a bulge 
at one pointp llic j;mal1er cup? were -ill of the same size, but in the center of 
the table was a taigcx cup. about sit mclics across and a little nime than three 
deep, Uliik the Mallta dab ha$ been called a ^crificia! taldc }ry iainc. wlm 
think the tiipv dc^igticd for olfoiiigs—hbatioii^ grain, eake>—Evans holds that 
it fits the pjttcni of the pjvciuctit games found elscwhcic. though this docs not 
preclude its having dcTiv'cd from some rdigiaus ptotohpe,^*^ 

W'idcly divergent jiidgmcjits lii*\c Inxn cxprcivcd rTt^arding the tdalionshrp 
bet vixen Cretan phy-sica! contents and the atltlelK festivals cif Greece. A view', 
oiice widek held, denied Cretan influence. Cardinci tiiought there w^us "no 
evidence in Grek of iimihing frs^tii which Greek athletics could havx de- 
vtlnpcd/'** In 1930 he expressed .1 like view: , di«tc is not a piiticlc of 

endenee to couneci with Crete the nngin of the great athletic fcsLiv-:i]s of 

•^^KiTirn: Pibcc .V^Jiupfr 1+ 4T1—ij: Si-TifiEj Xhna:^, u z 2 :.TifX 1P7 a, FiTkcun; Camcf 

.Aiiciscm£ 4111IOiifnijJ, pp. -^iii. 

, u j-^^7. 
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Cli^Eio <>«j£ .Af/ilelic Spoiti iMifJ fccnVali, p. j 1. 
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Hydd recogaJzcd that 'love of iport existed in Cietc"' iw cbetvhcTC, 
but contrasted it '<s'lth die radically different wiirld oi 1 Joiner and the "atmos- 
plicre i>f true athlclics/* At s-ariance with llicst view's, Glot^ reflectftig a 
growing tendency to revise upwards the previous cstitnalt^ of Minoaii iiifiiir^ 
ehcc, contended that the featine of Cnsbin life which is most original—their 
love of "'i^-innasbc and musical contests"' accotiipanyiiig didr festivals—is pre- 
CEScly the one which dlsting^ii^hes the Greehs alsoi that "diete is as direct a 
caimorion*' between the bu^iiig matches at Hogia 'rriada and the games given 
by Achilles and Altinous as tiicrc is bet^veen tlic games described Tiy Homer 
and ttic Olympic gamc$. Minoan contests rdiganus festivals gave ' birtli to a 
national atJiletic tiaditicm." '^TTie tlicutm and pabesfra of Hellas/' Clotz con- 
drided, * did no more than devciop the k^cy of the picd Icllcties.*'' ** Ridings 
ton, who souglit to test the validity of ttic thcais that Creek atlilctic fcsti\-al.s 
were a dc^ eiopnicwt from Cretan prototypes, came to agree substantially with 
Clotz, finding a "notable iiiHuence" exerted by Cretan culture, "l'>cbn after 
detail'" oombtric to build up a picture "till it seems that many of tlic basic 
elements of the Greek athletic fc^ti^Til were contributed to by the Mlnoaii- 
Mycenaean culture/' •' 

THE MYC^EXaEAK ace 

FxrsiON OF MD^oA^' ANj} uELLEZkic cuLTURF Opinious differ AS to 
uhen Greeks first eamc to the Petoponnestis.^* Unacquainted with exact his¬ 
tory, they were apt to boast of an ancient traditiuru saving tliat they had dw elled 
in their moimtams bcftarc the moon w^as horn. It b thought that Greeks tikiv 
ha^-e entered tlic Peninsula to some extent about hvo thousand years Iscforc the 
Christiin era; not till alxiut 1500, however, or perhaps a liltic btcr. is thcfc mi 
deuce of Adiacans moving into the lower PelopnnnesiiA frnm tiurthon regions 
above the Spercheus. Jbese blond or bmwn haircd invaders giaduaTlv consti¬ 
tuted themselves a ruling aristomey. It may have been Mict wlm brought about 
tJicdeslriieHonof Knossos. In any caw the Achaeans Kiid gained nnvkTy of cer¬ 
tain centers of fonntT Creiaji power by the thirtcendi ccntiinin izi-j ax,, ac¬ 
cording to records of Mcmcptdu ihey niched out as fiir as Uic African coast, 
and assisted the Uby-^m^ in ,tn attack mi lig^pt- Out of this niixtuic of Cretan 
and Achaean element^ the Myxeuneun cHdf/ation m^hed. Leidcrsliip jiasscd 
from Knosscks ro Myccmac, hi the plain of Argosi there ruled Hic Achaean hosts 

^ A tliTi!*ki of the AiH:ktit p i^ 
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in that heroic “golden dgc,’‘ n hose glories aie tlioughl by some to "be reflected 
ill part in Homeric vene. Wide diffetcnccs of opinion exist, tiowcsier, as to wliat 
is to tie seen ill tlie Homeric poems. Caipcntci holds that Homer reflects "Oie 
onlyv-Torld which he knOtt-s." that is, “the late eiglith and tlie seventh ccjihiry," 
bnt lECt^KCS that otda elements may have entered into his work,’'’ Bury, on 
the eontraiy, thinks Ilaniei describes the life of the ^iyeenacsn .\ge mther than 
that of his own day,'** 

After the fall of Kilosses, Minoim culture approaches its eventide. Mycenae's 
Acliaem lords, whose praises Homer sing;r, bask for 3 time in fiic sun of an 
older civili/ation. 7heirs h u cruder, more lawless age. despite its reflected 
glory', S\'ar and piracy' arc their most engaging and profitable occuisttions. The 
last great acr m their heroic drama, the expedition agninst Priam's rich city of 
Troy, appears to a rea-nt historian as the final phiiw of an ccaiiomic stnigglc. 
The grandiose scconiplishment of Troy's destruction is the final heroic gesture 
of Acfiscan powet,““ Ihc time of the Trojan war is uncertain. Creeks assigned 
it dates ranging from tlie eurly thirteenth to tlie early Iwclftli century, fluni 
thinks shortly befure i lOO is a likelier date. Glotz prefers "about laSo," and 
maintains that (lie struggle may have spread over hvo centnries as well as 
oueJ'"' Tliough dates arc problematic, more agicemciu is found as to the after- 
math of ihe struggle,'Hie Achaems had c.Ttcnd«l themselves too far and spent 
themselves, as Knossos had done lieforc- A protracted stniggle must luivt weak¬ 
ened them. Petty quartets were evident during the war. according to Homer's 
account; localism triumphed after it. Shortly after iioo evidences of decline 
began to appear in Myecnaciii ctdtin'e, 'tlie Dorians, on the match southward, 
seem to have met only momenbrily sncecssfnl resistance. Powerful Mycenae, 
Tiiyni, arid other Achaean stroDgiiolds went down in flames. At the end of tlie 
eleventh cctitmy the dutkncis of the Greek Middle Ages was falling. Not for 
many centuries woidd another dviliiation of great brilliance arijc, in Attica, 
and shed its light tltrougltout the Meditemrncan world. 

eiunAtrtEJt or soomf REFtascTen i.v howex Tliis was pre¬ 
eminently an iige uf violaice, despite some acliievemenli in the arts of peace¬ 
ful industry".’'’* The lines of Hesiod fit them weth 

Tliclr thoughts were bent on violcnc’C alone, 

Tlie deeds of bottle and the dying grUiiru . . 


ri Ttlf iliimanitLic Vitue fit AreluMkxli', p, Ti. 

'♦•C.A.Jf., II, iij f.fct. CUerr; (ip, rit., p. yjjj: Tiflttntw urtti Mmuiti np. ct. p. |;fl: Gim- 
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'lltc Ach:ican4 but] conqiicicd tlic Cretans, partly at lisut became of «upeii- 
orih- {)f tlieir Piracy upcm their neighbors of the sea continued to be 

one source of wcaltlj. Tlic strong tniiraplied o^'cr tlic weak. While Odysseus 
was away tile siiitorr made tiicniselv'cs at Ivome in bis abode aud conjutned his 
W'cultli. Only at bis teturn were matters rifled, wben tbe Jemg-suffering master 
loosed b«5 ‘ bitter arrow''— 

Itiglit at Antmons; and struck lum jml 

As be was lifting iq> the boiv], to show 

'lliat ‘twist the cup and lip mueli ill may grow,'®* 

Al length, when tire maj were iill “laid proilrate," the unhritbfiil women 
were stmng up.*'** Hi us order in the patnurchiil domain was reestablished. 

The city «iis bwlt upon eouquesl. Govenmieut sustained the power of vic¬ 
tors over snnEjmshed. und assured continuance of the fruits of victory. Tu the 
state, as In the household, government wys In' the strongest. The king, the 
strongest of all beach of bouses, is recognized. ci'Cn wJicn among strangers, bs* liis 
physical and men to] ulcrtn^. Atikles assures his grtesh they wear “the pot- 
traitnre of Jos'c-sustam'd and sceptre-bearing kings." 'rbene may be bicker< 
trig and criticism among those who svisli to rule, but the principle is urged, and 
circmnstances dictated its acccpbticc, tliat^ 

\\'e must not all be kings. The nilc is mo^E irnigulir. 

Where many rule. Unc lord, one king . . , and he, 

To whom wise Satani's son hath giv’n hotli law and empety 
1 o mJe the piibKc, is that king.'®' 


Tliougb iJtc ultimalc appeal was to forte, the nnuaittcri law of dike and 
themis iwhat has been "pointed out” and "estibiished"! c.'ierciscd reshaint 
over action, and constitoted a standard for judi^nent when wrongs were cotit- 
mitted—a standard detennined by, and m the iiiEwt^t of, the rich and power¬ 
ful. Below the king ranged the nobles, Iretairoi, coinimnitrs, and slaves, Tlie 
nobles—simply lesser kings—were treated with consideration by tiieir chief. In 
the assembly llicy comtituted the geroriter or council Hie hefaiiwi, clcwcly 
associated with the iinlnhty and serving tlieiii in a more or less professional 
capacity, might be noble foreigners, offspring of better families of tlie comtnon 


m 


— jardet op. <ij.. p, “4- 

giuui, i 'J1ioay;1i diapiimi’i venioa leim sqinetliiiig U» be ikiitcd, Liutotrt 
mim, u'Jiclhcr “pnuc it die proper fonn into wliich to triaislatc i is u'vlt tolcti. 

^ LiiM'tmi’ '‘W'oneniluaiil w the llwU,'* Atl Vfo., rosi, 800. The pasm^ ijiiutRl h»'e 
been coniiiaied aitli gniually appioitxt pci»e I'm'wim ludi M Buldier and The 
Odytrev ol Itomet: and Ijn^ Ixai. and Mim, The J had ul ffotbct, 
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people, or $liive!i who, for ^iiliful servkc, luid hecjt to positions of trust, 
The comuiont:r:s. though mitletpti^iJcgicrl, coultt attend the asseushty {agora} 
and express their opinions^s 'lliersitcs did, ihoii^i to no avail.’^ Slaves, 
comitioitiy lidd by all who could afford them, were as a rule tlie wromcn and 
cliildfen of fottigners, taken by farce In war or hought; like any other goods. 
I'hough without ri|;ttts. cicecpt those granted by tJic caprice of niastersv the 
treatment of slaves seerns to fiave been tnfld. If ttic ma.ttcT wdllcd it, a dave 
might itiairy, iseget slave children, itxeive rewards for faithful senicc, and even 
buy a slave. 

lliougli uobiUty of duoueter arul loveliness are ascribed to certain women of 
Homer, their position was one of inferiority, as in otlicr patiiardial and feudal 
societies. woman wns *'iiot a person, but a thing ... a pcqjctnal minor." 

A doubles hi ridard required chastity other before nuumgc. brrt not nf the nuin. 
Hie wife kid nitne rights tkiu her husband’s coiicitbiiics, but she mid tfics’ 
W'ere both a sort of pruperty: the wife was generally paid for and wed with 
ceremony; coocubmes, like sbves, were taken h\' fnrcc as prizes of war or as 
resvard lor skill, A woman's value was isnbhisliiiigly computcrl sis so many 
cattle; she was dii^posed of b>' lier master like any other property. To appease 
sulking Achilles, sacred tripods, horses, gold, goodly caldrons are offered, and 
besides: 

Sc\'ttla:sbbn 1,1 dies be shall have , , , the most select, 

.\ud hi Ihdr needles tardy skill'd, whom, when he took the town 
Of famous ia:s1ios. 1 did choose; who tvoii tire chid renown 
For beauty from their whole fair sex, . . 

Moteos'er, if victory be thciis ut '1 rnv, Achilles with 

. , . that princely kind td hu; 

SliaD ciibovc him twenty Trojan danics. . , .'’® 

Rven if defeated they tclimi from Troy, Achilti^ shall has*c his choice nf three 
daughters, nclily dow'trcd with seven cities, 

T Eomcr» society knmvs nf iudiistiy' and commerce, but tlicsc arc scarcely (he 
business of lieiocs. ,^uiid the waters 

... of the sahlc sea tlicic lies 
All isle call'd Crete, a tasishcr of eyes, 

iwrfiKt., n, 
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Fraitfiil, and itiatin*d uiih xmny am infinite stoic; 

Where mnch' cities crov™ the famous shore, 

Mi\"d willi ;i1l-bTi|iE;fg'd 

Hofner's Creclcs^ arc gh-cii credit: lor ugricidtiuc uutl other athibulos of sdtJed 
life. The priitiitivc Cyclops, howeva* huve neitlier coiuidl^, cotmicilofs, rtuf 
Ij^s 3: thc)"arc a race— 

Of proiicJ ti^'*d IcJitcters, that iieicr sovcv 
Nor put a pbnt in earth, nor 11% a plinv^ 

But trust iu Ccid for dll things, . . 

Ndther k commerce piiisucd in tlie Cixlops" ide. llicy Idkc na ddig^it-- 

In brave vami]ton-prowndeck'd ships; nor w riglits 
Useful, ^id skilhj! En such uniks asr need 
Perfection to those traffics tliat c:\xcicd 
Their mtuml confinc^t. to fly and sec 
Cities of men. ant! lake in muiujillv 

i 

lire prtasc of others. * , 

In contmst to the Tdwltss CydopSv Ilomcr^s Acliatatij; luiil bean^ peas* 
lentils* wild asparagus, oniorLs wheat* and Iwrleyv which, svnli the flesh of sheep. 
COW'S, pigs, and gouts* furnished the staples of did. Crapes, olives, figs. appl<x 
pears, plums* poniegcMMtciSp and sudi pr<>diicts as milk ind lion^^ were highly 
pdiicd. %Vine. gciietally diluted* was tlie conunoi* drinL To supplement t!ie 
Wder. lecoursc was bad to the uild-Ufe of kud ^nd seu* Boar. deer, ojid hare 
were plciitifid* and hiiniing seems to liavc Ijcen common. for sjwrt if not for 
iiccciAity, Fishing was abo a son tee of hjod* ajsd a regnlir cinploynieiiE of cemt- 
xnonm. Remains dberntfred hy the aichiicoUigi^ts show ibat vmioici kinds of 
sea food were cjlcn.^*^ 

Like other early peoples the Gtecti attribuled many of tlicit accomplish- 
ments to a legendary' source. Acisdiylns tells m that Promt thciis first taught 
them to yoke animals for drJW'ing and riding* Imnic^ horses to chariots and 
bring tlicni to the refill, and to plow the "wriuc-diiik'* ^ in "'canvas-winged’" 
dvips* ether taught h with a mytliical pcdngogtic or m, Hemer s Admeans 
knew the use of horses, mules* and oxm. 1 lorscs were prized for ridirig. diisine* 
and fo! drawing the warchanoL while mitks were worked on farm.sL Oxen were 
the mainstay uii the bnti, liowecer* and 10 important an clnncnt of wealth 

***Od^ ns. 
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that "ox” became a ctmunon mut oJ value. Plowing w’Si done wth a cmde in- 
slnjiiiCTt. wliidi appears to have bcerr shod with iron, about the time of the 
Spartan mvasioii. Mention of the "tliriK ploughed field" suggests that oritc 
m'er witli sutli an imperfircl tool vras not cnnii^t tu do a grjod job. Crain was 
cut with the sickle; it vras threslicd b)' driving oxen over it. 

No degradation was associated with agricnlturc. On the cantiara, plowing 
and harvestuig wetc nnble occupations, worthy even of men of greal estate. 
Odysseus boasts to one of die aiiiton dial he cm hist him, wliether at plowing, 
mowing, or in Uie thick of battle, ’Hus, of course, ts poei-ry. On die estates of 
great nobles, wxirk was petfonned mostly by slaves, supplemented more or less 
by hired hilwr. '1110 fot of hired worker? was poor, doubtless, compared with 
otlier efements of society. , 4 chilles would prefer it only to holding sway over 
all the dark dunk real ms of dcath.”^ 

Tlic work of crafts men wa* much souglit after and well esteumtal, Hephaei' 
tus, 3 god, is >1 dinning blacksmith. F'lnc workmanship was highiv apprnvcd. and 
certain skillfuhhiindcd nobles are meiitioner!. Chid dcpviidenicc, however, 
must Iiavc been put on tlic lalxir of odicr^—Mkilled skives, ^ined thmugfi war 
or purdmse and free artisans who worked for I lire. 

Cosmologioil conceptions cif i fomer's Creeks were tallier cmtlc. 'I'o Zeus, 
son of Cronos and Rheu. belongs tlic broad heavens; to Dancter. the earth; to 
Poseidon, the sea; io Hades, die murky realm below, Eartti, resting on water, 
is simuuntled Iw Uit Ho wing stream of Ocean us; nvei all is the skv-, upheld by 
thepilbisol Allas, across which is driven (he diariot of the sun, which plunge 
at evening intn oteaii's ttieam. ticnenth the earth lay the dim realms of 1 hides, 
ihe spirit afterworld: and befnw tliut, Tartarus. 

Tliough rnurted by traces of primitive animism, the religion of the Ackieans 
transieiids it A prtxfutt of lung devdopmciU. it cnihudkw elciiicnti of 
Minoan civilixatioii. piimitsve vomcpltons of the I 1 cllcriiccont|iti:rrrrs,,iiid in- 
Auerices from Egypt and the fvust. As in Habv'lonui, Egi-jit, and other kinds, 
where certain local gods came gradiullv lo etijm' j more geoLUil accephince 
tliiiri othcit, so it wav unmng tlic C*rceks. ’lltc JJiad. tlie Odwsey, and the 
Tftcogom' of HcsicKl fcvcal that llie ctmipany of the gods tuis been icduced to 
a sort of system—.r rather loose one. indeed, which permits of vancly, loniioil 
and even a .suggestion of nevxill.’ '* 

Hcaviaily govcnimctit reflects earthly rule; Zeus reigns as moiiureh, as 
Agamemnon holds sway amnmg the Jortis of earth; like an cirihly jrotentatc he 
cults assemhhes and picsidts. t Ic has learned to divide and rule. Lis w'ifc, I Icra, 
and Alhcna, .\pclIo. Artcrau, Poseidon, Arcs, ApliTodilc, Hcruics, Dcmctci, 
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I]eplij»tus, and othei^ kivc tinporhint .iphcic^ of influence, Reniindcn of 
animism and a ccrfciin loc^isni, afe ihc sat^d duvc$, tti«a—the *'Oak of 
Zciis'^ nt Dodynii, tiic olive of De!o«—and honors pid to the livcra, Cqshisiia* 
Sciimnnder, ;ind Spcrrheii^.^^^ But Zeui docs ml abide Ui the oak; and the 
river-godis and n>-niplis huve rcbtivdy flight importanctr. 

The gods arc made in the likeness of men: they cut. dnoL \nmy\ and have 
M times, iJicy Miave like hmwlirig diildicn, like feudal lordii, they drive 
chaiinti .iiid are T^xsnrrded in Battle, 'Jlioitgh in moil itsptcts the}' are mag^ 
iii£ed men. tlicre ^re other diderciiccs: the gods are immortal, live at case, and 
fast on nccbir und ainlirosia; luorcavcr, ttum tlicii abode on bigii OlympuJi. 
they exert an intlijence against ^vhJdi mere humans strive in vain. Suirouiided 
b}' such ;i company of siipcniatural agenejeSr tliC Greeks* fatalism, which tiny 
expressed in variom ways, is not surprising. die ghost of Patroclos. "bor 
me Iialli yawned that dentinv grievous which at du ven- lionr of my birlh tor 
me w'as appomted/" 'Hlie Gods can raise, and tlirow^ men down, with case”; 
"'He tliat fights with llcav'n liiith never long to hvc** It wus ofreii iicccssari^^ 
therefore, to Icjtu the will of the gods hy nicuis of omens and the ca^ng of 
Ints. 

Ptobibly the most signiGcant difference between the religion of the Greeks 
and Hint of arly Oriental peoples lies in die fad that in Iklbs » found neither 
authcfritative sacred biuk, pricvtly coiUv cnuimiiridment, creed* nor dogma; 
neither re^ clafiom inspired holy founder, nor rdigioirv reformer: neither reward 
in heaven nrir piiiHshment lu licll. lIomcE’s godxoct dbgmccfully on many occa¬ 
sions; dun' drink in a bernuddltd ffbhion Ukr? men. Hieir coniinon passions 
and ^■lces led Gladstone to icrrmiL that not one in the whole lot could com¬ 
pare fa^'otahly widi the hctdsmaii buiiiactis. At o later period, doubt arose as 
to the propriety of pcnzritting soiilh to I cam alx>iJt I he scandalous lives of 
Homeric deitic5-^^ 

11ic standard of the good life was detmnmcd not hy appeals to holy bexsks 
and pricfdly dcereeSp hut lij dike and thcini^whailm been ^'pointed nut” and 
“eslablrihcd." 'These piie enfotC'td h\ men tadio' tliaii by gods. Fear of the 
jealous anger of the gods at huntan fortune was real cuongh. but nemesis does 
not weigh v«j' licavlly with ttiv figlUing iiiim fif Itoinerv^-* MaiTs religious 
iiitegrih^ in a nunnwer veii^c^ lay in the performance of cenniinnies, not in the 
professiorr of belief, li\s duties to the gods were mimcroiiSp but the cammon 
iiilHi jnhis housclmld. die king in Ihc pubcCt :itid the soldier in the held mighl 
act OS their nwTi priests; fur the godt wcic nul far off, and ncitUir occult wis- 

Piituaiiia*, I, 3^, ^7, i] vn. zi. r: vite f 
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(Jutn. acqua/rtfcijia: wjiij uubiowTi totiguei. nnr sccftt fonntske suclj as de- 
tclop in tbt IljikJs wf cstiusivc. Kcrcditan, pricitlv’ orgiijiisiboiu, were ueccs- 
saT\' to propitiate them. Priests UitTc were, bdcecl. bitt tiiw were tecondary to 
civil aullioritics ami were chosen by lot or by stite. t litni^h certain rcs'creoec 
s*as due tiicin, <ts llie officiai rqjTtscnlativcs of Ifie deities, llicy were smants 
of the state, not its masters.'^ 

Creek gtas-cs bear (nidcticc of n Itciief in an afterlife, and Hlemtuie is full of 
allusions to it, hul the enueeption of ascetic living as a preparation for it w^s 
to tiiem foreign. Hades' realm was dark and gtooiiiy, indeed, and .^thille, pn:' 
fmed life as a mere liirdiiig rathcc Ilian "iiold «v-iy ovei all the dead,” but 
Hades licit] no pirnisliriieiit fnr esnldoets. It \w> the destiny of all, 

EnircATioN, (ATinj_Ecrnjti. ant prn sjCAL Min nan civilijatioii 
made extensive use of wTitmg: it was known also for a time at Myeciiue at id 
Htlier iminljmd centers, A marked decline occurred, liowever, as the inuty nf 
Miiioan cultitrc disintegTute'd under the sway of the northern conquerors.!** 
W’riting seems to hav-e become nearly a “lost art ' ui Creek lands, Homer's 
Iicroes liavL* t>ceii called "chisnlrows” but ‘■illitciutc.“ Iti casting lob each 
beto marked bis nwTt, hiit no one rceogniiitd die mark on the drawn lot save 
Ajax himself, whose maik it was.^** 

Under the circumstances fomial education cither was noncsistent or of very* 
slight imporbiice, l.ifc and educitidii were otic. An apprenticeship to life's 
aetivitira, wliieh ^nxall needed knmvledge and sldlj, nriglit lie gained at Iiotth; 
oTrtt u ncighbunng court. Bv fabkd account, AsHcpius and /Vclillles were /sent 
to Chiron, the centaur. pUysithm of the wnd and hotly, w ho taught them and 
bmiisht tJiciU . . to Hit- highcM degree of hcallk In exercising tiicm in 
Imnring. in foumies on mountains, in the mcc, in sleeping on grassy lx.tls, in 
eating rustic food, and in dmiking river wntcu' Ediiralimi at court befitled 
the siKial status of the lecipicnt. The agwi Phoenix, addressing Achilles, recalls 
hb services ar iiieutor, while emplojctl Ijv I'cleiuf at the court of Atrldes. to 
bring up flicyotmgpnnce to wisdoni in sjicctb and skill hi action: 

L whom thy royal father sent at ord'ivr of iliv force, 

\\ hen in Atridea horn his eottrt he left dice for this eourse. 

tt young, and W'iien in skill of arms thou didst not so abound, 

Nor liadst the habit of discourse. (Jut iiukcr nicn sti Tciniivn'd. 

In all u'hkh 1 w-,is ret by him. r'instruct tlioc as my son. 

'=iScj7[i(Wi[: up. crl_€hjpL i^; Ketlr, op, tit, tUjii, y; Itwfc Crtek Hrireion and Its 
SrtmTTTft, thap. i. 
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Thaf thou might'^t spcsk when speech iras fit, dJid do, when deeds 
w ere done. 

Not ?tit us diinib, for want of words, idle, for slull lo iiiovcJ*^* 

Such mitiing iticJuclctl flU th^it befitted ''iiiiinJ} youth” m eby when tl^c 
chief virtue w'ai bnivcr}' uiid the noblest ambition wm to uttani renown iu 
i icmiet's *\'t:rsesafe full of uiiglily sldeldsn shining helmets, long spears, 
jnd 1)e£iutilu| chariots, of men sbuglitcriiig, and of covrards that arc 
sbm." 1“ For the nse of these one must be prepared: 

I Hi ihiupened ^ipear Jet every wurriijr w ield 
jVjtd W'airiflr fix his bmicri shield 
Let all excite the fierv^ steeds at wnj, 

And all tor conibai fit the mttungcdr.^** 

Phoenix also looked after the food and drink of his charge, and vm like a 
falher to liitru CouversatitJti, fctiting havorite bilbdi of vrandchtig lUapsodeSp 
and pbylng a simple iuiiEtnneiit made a part of siidi a courtlj- educution. 
Achilles is represented as "singing the deed^ of men." lie wus also taught the 
\m%of herbs by Oairon, vvhich Liter he caniinmiicalcti to Pa&ocIosH The flute, 
shiqihcrd's pipe, cithara, and other simple instntmait? were used. Paris play-cd 
the l\Te. W^aiiclermg mmsiids were spocialK skilled, and were looked lo fur 
cutcrtaimiicnt- Music and singing were coiistarilly associated w irh dancing, and 
belli with tcHgioits Lcreiimriies. 

Children were the ohietb of marked afieclimi? bthm wanted many, sons 
especially^ There appears to liavc Ixlcu no cxjXKUtc of ciiildren^ as there was 
bier at Sparta and Athens. Tht Ijov jiI tended feists witli hh feriheu listened to 
lieroic rccitalsp imtl graduullv absorbed on acipiaiutaitcc with custom wiilrh had 
the f<»rcc of hvv. Girls, in a simdar wajv learned the duties of w'omctu By such 
association with elders youth stem to have acquired ceituiu manual skills; a 
prince iv men lion td who liuill lii^ chiiriuh Gdyvscii^ built his lied, and Paris 
hiv palace. Nausicaa, thcjiigli a print^ess. washed clothing; Helen and Pcncloiie, 
though quctiis^ engaged in caidintg, spinning, wcuviug. and othiir domestic 
pursuib. 

Both boys and girU pbyed mam games. Naiiricaa and her asrislanfci played 
at ball on the shorc.*^^ Girls and bcw sdinced togetherJ^*^ C^lthcr such as 

tups, draughts, tmicklclxmcs, wt:re common for jrmng childreii. W'lteri they 
grew^ older, ph)>ical excrci^^cs and sptirts of gacat vuriets' occupied an ever brgci 
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plact ill tbe life of ho\^, but did not asaiitnc a systematic character. Tliese 
sports were running, jumping, arcliet}', hoisemanship, iiuiibng, huiiing Ujc 
speuand tlie discus, su'iinming. and chiving llie cliariot—cstcrnseii wUicii moie 
or less directly gave a foretaste of milibiy life. Pinibr's portrayal of Adiilles 
suggests tluit, in the ca.se of preeinHous yonth.at Icsjst, the traMSitioii frotii child- 
hood games to the sport of huiitiiig came very early: 

In Phillyra’s house a flaxen boy, 

Achilles oft in rapturous joy. 
fits feats of sticngtJi essay’d. 

Aloof, tike wind, his little javdin flea': 

I 1 ic Hun and the brindcd boar he slew, 

'ilien homeward to old Oiirott drew 
llicir panting carcasses. 

IMs, when she years had ded. 

And alt the after time 
Of liis rejoicing prime. 

It isas to Dian and the hlue-cycd Maid 
A wonder, how he brought to ground 
’Tlic stag without or toils or hound: 

So Rett of foot W 3 U he,^^ 

Hunting seems to Iiavc liccii both a nt'cessity and a sport among Homer’s 
.\chaeans. It w'cts necessiry |o kit! certain wild betsts that were ijiiiuital to man; 
luoioovct. the spoils of the chase were a welcome supjilemait- tn flue food supi- 
ply. Certain Icgcuckiy' lietoie names were assocbled with noted exploits in 
hunting with spetr, btnv, und chib. Ilomct’s iicroes liiiiit in Hades, just as in 
life they trad been bmed for their destruction nf wild beasts: 

Mighty Orion . . . wai: hunting there 

'Hie herds of thoisc Itcuts he had slaughter’d here 

In desert hilh on earth. A club he bore. 

Entiidy stecL whose vutiics ne' er wote,’^ 


Hogs were Apccially bred to bunting, being partiailatly serviceable in tahing 
tile deer, lion, and wild lioat. "Dog-leader" ts sometimes used as u syiiouj-m for 
hunter.”* 

Fishing w-as conunort among folk of lower station, but was clheflv an occiipa- 
liuii rather than a iiKtrt. Ibc haul wui used by ihctn for foiKl, hut lurt generally 

ii* Carv: PiniJai m Ctichdi Verse, no. im f. 
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hy tlicnc of higher position, unless necessity conij>elifltl il. Speurs, lines, hooks, 
and nets were evidently coiiimonly cnipioycd in fishing,'^" 

llic religion oi llumcr's Athactnis vvas iiitinutcly associtited will everyday 
affairs. To tlican tio high revebtion was: givai. Tliey were a vigomns, active peo¬ 
ple. Wlicn not engaged in conflict, they geocnilly ttimed to giimes of rivaliy 
fur recreation. Wltli these gaiucs idigtuij was as closely lOJued as it was with 
tilt olher activities of life. The godi thtaniclvcs were the declared foimdm of 
gymnastic sports, the coiniianions nnd coinpctitors of mnttal men, *f1icir 
prowess, uidvcd, was greater Hum that of niortals, and tlicrefarc much honored 
of men. Odysseus aihiiifs that, thoiigli better tfian those aroinid him, he could 
not have coinpeted \cith Hcmclcs or Kiitytn.s, who dared contetitl with ilic 
iriunOTtDt gods, TTieiiltc^cil diviue authorship of tfieir games suggests, if it does 
not prove, t)ie great antiquity of Iklicntc sports, liermiis, according to one 
tradition, iras the miginator of gymnastic fraining."“ E Jcraelcs. ‘Ilitseus,^*' and 
Apollo also were among the founding fatficrs. .\pollo invented not only tlie lyre 
and the sort of music priiduccd hy it, says Diodorus,’'- but also the Ikjw and 
how to use it. The ''Hymn to .\pollo‘‘ Iwars tesHmuny to his rcpntatioti and 
the homage rendered to his name: 

I will icinember and not lie forgetful of aielicr Apollo, 

^Vfl(J by the gods is dreaded within Zeus'' halls as he enters,’^* 

Afsollo was also fond of the discos, '/eus cliallciigcd the other gods to a tug of 
vv.ir with a golricn chain, in dcmmisfmte hit Jijpcriority against their united 
strcngtli, MeraeJes was taught wrestling Ity- Aiitolycos. son of ! fermes. Tlius in 
sport, iLs in other oifairs. it is evident that the world of gods w-.is not far from 
that of men. 

Further cvidcncx of the conncdioii of itomcrie -\ports with rcligiun and life 
is found m tlie funeral ^mes in liutior of Pafrocilus. Such games, and also 
miwkal contests in honor of disiJ heroes, were comnion jiooiig the Creeks, 
and am gaicrally accepted its the prototypes of Liter periodic festivals of sport, 
religious ccrcmsiiiy. dance and song. ITiiui the great athktic festivals originited 
in fuueiul games for |Kittitular heroes, but were subsequently celebrated tii 
honor of dcitidJ*’ 

Ihe 1 lomeric poems purlmy the ideal of Achaean aristocracy', io.se primary 
function Is Itaidcrship in war. Sports priieticcd by this class reflect its mtercsts 

13» RjiJcIigc: Fufiiag fiom the Earlrdt riru*t. pji. 
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and physical sldlls, tvithoiii: which war cuiiTd not be successfully conducted. 
AcLiaon sports, though spoutincoux serve on cttnnoitly piactico] end. In the 
^mc's of the Iliad, wutriori tiavc a day off from bloody conflict with the enemy, 
and seek not only to honor tite dead Piitioclos but to cheer their mouming 
spirits with the fay riwln,' of sport. In friendly yet ciio^eUc competition in 
"distressful.” dangetniis spurts betsvecn eoiuradcs [q anus, the edge is kqat 
keen for genuine conflict in whicli thcTc will be no ijoirrtLT. 'niis ideal of a life 
of conflict and coiK|ucst is ever dose to the hurts of Greeks. Ouly by* success¬ 
ful pctfomumc'c uf strenuous, dangerous deeds, can men of Uiis aristocratic, 
licroit world pri^cnc their tiiemory- freen. PindarV licuutiftil metallic verse 
oTibodics this ideal: 

Deeds without danger wmiight 
Neither in liuUowcd ships nor ainuitg men 
Arc hotuned: hut if aught 
Of glory be thro* peril sought 
Many rcinciiibcr iJicti,***'' 

ITic eulogies enstomarih bestowed upon things Creek shtnild not obscure 
the fact that the beautiful may be linked with tlie ugly and savage in man's 
U4itutc.’^*The fiineiiil odebnitioii iimingtd liy Atliillts reveals a tioble. touch- 
ing tenderness for Im friend, Kor his oppnnent, however, whose corpse he 
madly tramps upon, there is only contempt and brutal treatment: 

Hector lies slaughter'd lieic 

Drap'd at my clurint, and our dogs shall all in pieces tear 

Ills hated 1 im!>s. 'Isvelvc 'T'TO|att youths. hriiTj of their noblest stiaiiis, 

I look alive; ami. yet entag’d. will empty all their veins 
Of vital Spirits, sacrific'd before thy heap of fire.'*"^ 

'I1iv games folliiwing the eremalion nf Patroclos included the chariot race, 
boxing, wresthni;. nnmuig. fighting with spcin. discus-throwing, archery, and 
huitiug tlic spear. Nestor. Ihoiigli loo old to lake prt in gfuiies^ twusls that, 
when young,nut one cmild licit lum in Inixiug, wreslliiig, iiititiing, s|^>car-thti»w- 
iiig. and only .-\rior‘s sons ontdid him m (he ehanot race.'** SmiiJax giiiics foh 
Towed the daith of .\chillcs. Some have professed ro sec in the five sports 
named by Nestor a Homeric jK-utathlon, foreshadowing tli.it of Liter times. 
Ibis is clearly an cxaggfRitcd, enoiicons interprctaltnn. 'Rie excrebes naincsl 
are nut the same as those later included iu the pentathlon (w'rcsthng, rtmuing. 

lift (.iictriu: Ctrtek larajliifc, b. ij". 
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jumpU)!^ and tluowing the discus uttd javelin). In tlic ! [tjmcjic cntiicsts, more 
ovci, llicic is an aii of infonmlity which 31 comports with tlic fised order of the 
Great Gaines of a Utex day,”'^ 

Of ah flonieric sports duiriot-mcing is the most expensive aiiJ ioistOfratic; 
one must be rich cfiou^i to equip himself with horses unci chariots, lo coni* 
petitoTs in tliis event the most sittuctivc prbres are oSeieds the fitst* a 1a<t\ 
gcai’rally pmisefnl. fair and yiiting, and skill'd in housevrif ries of all kinds 
Htting" and a large Iripodj second.a puiig mare in foal; third, 4 caldron fair 
uiid bright; fourth, two talents nf fine gold; and fifth, a great nw iitn. 'flic 
contest is select; only five compete. /Vchllles hiuistlf will not nuke an entry: 
his horses are of 4 sujjvrfoir stiaiu, and lie doubts not that he would simply take 
back again the priucs offered. So to the others he proclaims; 

You tlien that twit in chariots, and hojic with horse to tTowm 

Your eonqu’ring temples, gird yoimdvm; now, fame and prize stretch for. 

All tliat have spirits.**** 

Old Phoenix, Acliillcs' tutor, is named to judge the nee, the course of whidi 
is on the open pkuu—hinling round an old stump and two white stones. Yiuith- 
ful Aiililochiw, who Liter disputes decisions and offers to fight if denied the 
second prize, is given a fcw“ hints hy Nestor 011 Imw lo drive, Tlius runs liii gar* 
ruloiis speech, os lie tells how cleverness will oiitrtm mete speed and |>ovvei» 

But go on, sliow but thy art and heart 

At all poiriis.aiid Set them against thdrliorsts' heart and ait; 

Good judges will not set tlice lose. A carpcnltr’* desert 

Sri) I ids more in cunning than in pern't. .^ pilot doth avert 

His vxwsel from the totk, and wrack, tcBl with the diurlish w’inds. 

By skill, not strength. , . 

As to the stones which mark the course s tnmiiig— 

When near to these the met grows, tlicn as right 
Drive on them as thy eye can judge; then lay thy hriflle's wciglit 
Must of thy left side; thy right horse thtn snitching, all thy thioal. 
Spent in cncoiiragcnvciifs, give him, and dll the rein let flisil 
About his shoulders; thy near horse will yet Ire he ihiil gave 
lliy skill the prize, and him rein so his head may touch the nave 
Of thv left wheel: hut Ihcii take care lliou runnst nor on the stone 
(With wrack of horse and chariot 1 which w thou bear'rt upon.*’* 

i*»Ca*efitfCT: Creek Aifflelft- .^f<sfr» and FeUTi;ih, (ip. U, 'uiw* ^^1- 
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Bcidng, "tliat tough gDmc," ts the next attraction. For liie victor, “'a labo- 
tiom muic'’ is offered: for tJic loser, ‘'a round cup.” Epius. tail "inaji-mnnn- 
tain" and braggart that he is, lays hands on tfat niulc, claiming liitn as hjs owm 
before a blow b shuck, arid challenges all others: 

Now let some other stand 

Forth for the cup; tliU mule is mine, at cuffs I boast me best. . , . 

Wio stands forth, ['ll burst him, ! will bray 

His bones as tn a mortar, Fetch surgeons enow to take 

Mis corse frrjm under 

Epeus tnav wlicreof he boasted. So did Lis comrades in arms, apparently, for 
all were rileiit tilL at la?il. Euryalus stood up, who onto luid bested all the 
I'hebansat the funeral guiucs of Oedipus. Tliese, tlien, clad for tlje match with 
girdles and ox-hidc tltongs. fell to with might and main . Not all the encoumge- 
ment and tricks taught Eitnulus by I’ydidcs could sar-e him, when— 

. . . breast oppos’d to breast. 

Fists against fists rose, and they jorifd, rattling of jjiws was [here, 
Gnasliing of teeth, and heavy blows dash'd blood out ei‘'rvwtieTc, 

At leiigtli EpCui spy'd clear way, rush'd in, and such a biuw 
Druse underneath the others car. th.it his neat limbs did stiow 
The knock'd earth, no more legs had he; , . . 

About whom rush'd a crowd of friends, tlut through the clusters bore 
His falt'ririg tiiecs, he spitting up thick clods of blood, his head 
I’ottcr'd of one side, lus sense gone: when, to a bv placc led. 

Thither they brought hini the round cup.'®* 

So ended the ■'manly" sport. I hud upon ii followed “paitiful" wiestling. nii 
unimportaut part of warlike training, in u day when uutr met num iu iLrud lO' 
bund ciK'iumter. Two prircs, a Irijxid worth twelve oxen, and a woman worth 
only fonr. inspire the hearts of Ajax anrl Odysseus who measure power and 
cunning. 'Ilicy wfEstlc standing, not upon the gmundr 

, , , forth llicy stepp’d, catd) cJbow.s with strong hands, 

.And Bi the Ixains of wimc tiigli Iiciuh: traek with a rtofiu, yet stands 
The fmnse, being fujitt by wcll'skill'd men; so crack'd liicir lutkbonts. 
wniieti'd 

^^'it^l hiirtid twitches: in their sides, arms, shoulders, all Ixpinch'd, 

Kan rtiicis the wulc*. ted with the bloixt. rcadv to start out. Bolti 
I.orjg'd for llie com^ucst and ihc prize; yd rhow'd ijo phty, being lotli 

• Hiwt,, Mxtrr, 
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To Jose belli- Nor coeld Ithaciu stir Ajax; nor could lie 

Male down UIs'sscs, being more rlroiig than with mere strength to be 

Hurl’d from all \:anEage of his sldglit 'J’ii'd then mth tugging play, 

Great A|ax TcLimotiius said: "Tlmu wisest man, or k)' 

Mv face up. or let me lay thine; let Jove taVc cate for these, ” 
lliis said, he liois’d him up to air; when L^ertiades 
His wiles forgat not, Ajax” thigh he strook behind, and flat 
He on his back fell; on Ihs breast Ulysses. M^onder d at 
Was this of all; uU stood amas’d. Then the much suffring imii. 

Divine Ulysses, at next dose the Telamoniari 
A little rais’d from orlh, not quite, hut with his knee implied 
Loch’d legs; and down fell both on earth, chrse Iw each others side. 

Bolls H'd nidi dmt; but starting up. the third dose they had irwdc, 

Had not Achilles' self stood up, restraining tlicm, and bade; 

”No more tug one another thus, nor moil ytmiselvcs. , , . 

’Hie contest is declared a draw; the prizes will be equal, 
llic poet does not spare liis menl Odysseus proceeds at once to c{>m[jc1c svitli 
Ajax and Antilochos in rtmning. In this match the cdnccptioa of spoilsman- 
ship, whether it be that of the gods, of men, or of the poet, seems a little below 
par. If Odysseus W'ins, it is because Minersa, divinely capricious, chooses to make 
‘■light his Umbs’-an excellent description of the sensation, by the waj'^nd 
makes his victors- doubly prolsaWe. if not certain, hy tripping Ajax, causing him 
to fall amid die Hlh of the funeral slaughter. .AntilcxJios, moreover, makes its 
fed tliat it’s not a genuine race at all; it was “fised" in advance by the fact thut 
the gods favor older men, get piiacs. Anttloclios. who well employs his 
tongue, gels the third prize doubled In' jiididous praise of Achilles. 

The combat of amicd men, spear-throwing, hurling the solus, and tbeairch- 
oy contest arc said to be bter additions to the JJi.id. Tlic armed combat ac¬ 
cording to representations on the Cbjtumcnac sarcophagus, tire Ampluaraus 
Vast:, and the Dipelou \'ase. iras a feahirc of tire funeral gimcs- In the 
given W Achilles the conilsat in amior is oiteied only by A|as and Diomed. 
Somcw-lwtiike the n-rcstling match, though both contestants “put looks on so 
austere, and join'd so roughly" that many feared lire outcome, tire event is ter¬ 
minated abniptly witiumt a’dccisiou- Ne\XJrtheJc5s. tire sword from 'Hiracc is 
bestowed on Di^ed, and both dine gcncroiisU at Achilles' tent. 

Casting the weight, here simply a natural pig of stoire and nicfal is also a 
skill closely allied to primitive warfare, and clearly a popular sport. Tlicie arc 
four contcitant3, but one prize, the w fight itself, which PoUpoelcs fling? so far 
beyond the rest that all around stand up and cheer, 
fbid., 3 UC 11 I, 617-37. 
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Iltrrling llic $|3 Cit, wliidi should liive proved a Iwautlful event, turns out dul] 
indit’d, Im A|aiitciiirnin Atid Mcrioncs :innuiinrx‘ themselves hs cntniiits. 
wlicreat Aehilfes, dccbring none worthy to mati'li the son of .-Vtitus. aivards 
him first prize, "a taldron iicwv” and gives 3 lance to Mcrionra. Tlic archery 
coil Its I, whust' object b to shoot a dove uttiioiit touching the string which 
binds her to a pole, is won by Menoncs, who succeeds in piercing the dove on 
wing amongst the clouds, after Tcucti (vvtio diot first, fmt, uulihe Mcriimcs, 
nude no vow "to Itim tint niltfs the bow" 1 hud missed hcff hut cut tiie siring. 

Thus caided the games, whose rich pnaes honored .\chi 11 cs’ generosity and 
tlie tnetnory of his fnend; and whose portrayals embellished the name of the 
pod or poets tlut g;ivc them. WTut Miiuld Londns. .Viirmi, Ijoub not do for 
such press agents—and for gods jo attentive to morhilsf 
llic care expended by Homer on the funeral sfttrns of Patroclos suggests 
Imth the importance of sports and the T»Me of primitive riles umnug early 
J idlcncs. Rcfcrciicesf to such ccrenimiul games performed in the dim ages of 
mythology were common ciinciicy in titer historic times. Plutarch *** says tlut 
Mmos Instituted games in liotmr of Androgcos, Pausaiiias say's futtcriil games 
w'cic first edditated for .A/Jis, son of .'bcas; Pdias was llius honoied; and Aieds- 
tcus took part in those for tJodipus at Thebes.’” 'Die games in honor of 
Achilles by lus iimther, 'flictis. were said to Lave excelled all otlicrs.'** 
Perides Utc sporting I'cintevts just dest nhed, mimcimis references in Homcfk 
poetry and oilier IttL-taliirc deepen the conrietion that the early Greeks were 
genuinely fnntl of physical ettmpetition. 'Pluit tlicj !>elicvcd ihcmsels'cs superior 
to otiicts, OF that Lhfv were so depicted in their ait, b uot surprising. Wliat 
people dtx-s not tliink ihajlf miiie cultuTori. rnoit skillful, than its neighbors? 
AJmiftt any festal octnsion that offered ii|j|iortimih,’ for fccrcatiuii and entet- 
tuiiurcut wa* devoted to sport, iinisic, and daudng, Iiidividuai prowtts of 
many sorts, t^uite apart from formal eoittcsh, h often areliiiiucd. At the retiiTu 
of Ch'lyvsciii, llic boxing mateJi urth Inis and the contest with the bovi' are put 
on impfOTLiptiiJ” Trick horseback ndnig, leaping from Isack to back of four 

liotscs ill full cjrctT, IS mciilioncil in ihc ..Swiiiimiiig and boatiriE 

tliougii nnt mentiuTied as part of athletic coin|»ctiticius were doubtless cnmirion 
amutig peoplt who had so many oppoitunities for them, Bolli warm and cold 

uwTf«>eui. ifi 
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balltsare familiar fcuturcj of tlie domestic life of Honiet'‘s Creeks Rivets and 
tlie sea. liovt'cs’cr, piavided the earliest facilities for bathing and sss-imniing. 
Mjih tells of Leandei wJn> swam the IkUespont nightly to his beiosed lleto. 
Odj^seus, svhen tempests deslnijed his tipsy craft, swum wrestling witU Hic 
sabic seas to reach tlic Phucucians' strand.^'^ 

Tlic arrival of a stranger at tlie court of .Mcinoua, which some have thought 
to place ill Crete, cuuses the Plmeachm king to order a feast with games and 
music,*« Tlic Phacackins boast of tlidr .ithletic prowess-iuitil Odysseus has 
exhibited his—longing to give the visitor a shmv of their superioiily’ in brndng, 
wrestling, leaping, n ml ling, and discus, tluit he muj long lemctiibcr it and 
cany their fame back hoine with I dm, Odpsciis. too, is urged to show Iris skill: 
for, soys Phucaciun Laodamas, Dime cm prove Ins w'orth so well as by the 
stTCTnoiis arts of foot and liimd, CMysscusat first nmdestly dccUncs; then, stung 
by the taunt that he is only a seafaring tnerehant. unfit fur noble, manly sports, 
lie rebukes Ins accuser, seizes a stone, bcivier than any } et thrown, and hurls 
it far bey'Ond the best of lliem, Pitially, his "spleen up, ' he challenges tacli and 
all. save taodamas f'lor hc‘s mine host, and who will fight, or wrangle, with 
Itis htend?**}, to com^cc with him in any siwrt “in use with men.” '['he Phoca- 
cim king thinks ipiicUy and admitly shifts tite talk from uiinily sports to feasts, 
music, dancing, baths, and other features nf Insuriniis life, fn wliicli the Pliaca' 
kjiow^ tid peer. 

Dancing is a highly cultivated art amongst the Phaeicians. so spectacular in 
its evolutions, speed, and prccisinti, tlut Odysscirs is amazed at tlicir twinkling 
feet, which moved so "sw ift, und fine, and licil the air so tlihi, they made it 
sliinc." *“ lie is rcadv to grant tiieiii superiority m it at eiucc. but is stilt to he 
entranced by a superb performance of an acrebatfe ball dance by Ilalius and 
Laodmias: 

Then the ricb-WTought lull. 

'Hiat Poly bus bad made, of purple all- 
They* (iKik to liand. One threw it to the sky, 

.■\nd then danc d back; ibc other, capering liigli. 

Would surely catch it ere liis foot touch'd ground. 

And up a^iti advanc’d it. and so found 
nie other cause nf djmtejand then did he 
Dante lofty tricks, till nest it came to be 
I Us turn to Caleb, and serve the odicr still, 

'** Khiiisc; Die Gi'OuwrtiJ: mid dcr lldJctieii, i. 
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When thej' lud kept it up lo cither's wiU, 

They then danc'd giouud tnckj, oft mix’d hand in hand. 
And did so giaccfulty their change command, 
nut all the other youth that stood at pause* 

Witli desii'ning shouts gave them the great applause.'™* 


These sports piucticcd by folk of high degtec. Coinmoticra did not com¬ 
pete wit!t thd* betters. Alciiious of the Phacadsn court sends fifty-two youth 
“chosen from the throng." the best at oars, lo Uiimch a ship, while others go 
to prepare a feast in honor of Odysseus. Tlie "sceptre-beating" kings aic in¬ 
vited to feast and proie thcmsd.s'es in manly gimcs.^'*’ Men who go avoyaging 
for cargoes and giin. and am concerned with favoring winds, are in a class apart 
from men "fit fen contcutiDus nohlc," says Eurjalus.*™* Iliat common folk had 
competitions auiong llteinidvcs. iu imitation of their betters, there is no reason 
to doubt. 1 hough note is seldom takas of them. Homer sings of the great and 
for the greit; icferaicc to infetiow is often contemptuous, or they are ignored 
altogctlici. It may be IJial the boxing nsatch between Inis and Odc-sscas justi¬ 
fies the conjecture that ooiitcsts were amtnged at tunes by nobles for their 
infciiats.‘“ The oidciicc, Irowcver, is slight. 'Ibe quarrel begun bj- 1ms h 
rtsilly quite impromptu; the suitors, ivishmg to see some sport, on the oppo¬ 
nents and promiic farars to the witiiicT.'’'* Tlie infomial and ^ntaocous char- 
ad et of sports often appears, but tlicre are distinctions; some are truly ariito- 
oatic. others of a humbler sort, \^^llle Achilles tntfws hb anger the leading 
men stalk about refusing to fight, ^^tsln^vhile, other folk— 


, , . yet pleas'd tlrdr htarts 

With throwing of the hol^ stone, with hurling of their darts. 

And diooltng fitilfy on tla shore, , . 

In such an aristocratic, rcgil sport as chariot-iacing. commoners do not appear. 
Class dblinelioTO ate reflceled in Homeric sport, as they arc in other depurt- 
ments of life, Cdituries later, when danocacy had miwle some impress mi lire 
1 Icnatic wodd of iports, Alexander shll thougjit it unworthy of ipyalty to com¬ 
pete with tommon men, 


iM JJjtd, viu. soj-si. 
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T he biODze-ape civiliathon 'which listl ccntctcil at Knos^ snii Mjrccttae 
ai)pcant to ha\v heca profoundly di^tujbed about the twelfth ceiilui)' by 
initiations from the nuitti. Tlic Ilcnivlids* as aiiciciit legend put it; were rc' 
tnniuig to reclaim tlie horibisc of HctjcIc*. To this wulliwiiid migration, 
which anbraced Thessalians and Atioltans as wdi as Dorims. tlie nanie 
"£>orian" iinwdcm » comnnitiljf gi^tm, .^though, accoidmg to Gicck accounts, 
the invasion occuned in i ie| sjc^ ttit aitire mtivctnciit actually covered cen- 
lutteSr l/vidcnce of infiltration is found ascatly as the fiftcciiiii cenluiy in some 
localities; bul the most destructive conquest scenis to have occurred abmit the 
middle tif the clcvTUtli cenhm .' lbs effects are attested in umiy wr^-s. The tiatn- 
lalucss of Crctan-Mycciiacan art gives wu to crude "Ccomctric'*; swords and 
other articles of iron become more common, bronze iniploncnts less so; new 
modes of cluthiiig and adornments appear, commutticaHtm is broken down; 
and the universal diaracter which distinguislicti Cictan-Mycenacan dvilusatfon 
at its hci^l is siippbnted by a localism, evident in Hie varictio of Geometric 
ait.® Id short, Mycenaean cuUnra declines, probably from iiilenial decay as 
well as from cxlertal forces, nnd is followed by an age of darkness which con- 
tiimcs until aluiiit the ct^itli century, 

I'rinr to the seventh centwry lies the shadou land of many legends. The fasd* 
naliug talc told by Pausanias about Hie Mcsscniati wars,* buill iqnm the ac* 
counis of lUiianus of Bene and Myron of Prienc; is scarcely more satisfyinf 
than the mvHiical accaunt of the Dorian invaston and the rise of Algol is, 
Sparta. aiidMessenia. according to which three grcat-graiidsoru of llyllus 

» iliwjTjiifc*, u It. Ihr vt ftwwfahu, L 06; Tl« Cjwtiridev AJiLKat IWnwv, n, 
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('1‘ciitewm* ,\ristudenmA, iUid Kresi^^jntes) conqu^r^ tii<^ lovicf Pdopoiuicsits 
and di^^tded it by lot* Ai^lis falling to 'I emeniis, Messenia to Krespliontes^ 
and Sp^irij to the tu'iu ioiw of Anstodciiius ulio had jioit difid. W’liat is trutli, 
wlut mniancc* in tiie Lilc of tiiosc hiborioiis stni^lcs wliasc hcncx^ 4ie let 
dtTwn safely by eagles wings to the bottom uf an aln^ smtl ftuin d*3i:k 

cavfinis by holding fast to foxes* tails? 

llKHigb one may dishnsi many details in the stofj^ of stn;igglcs that went on 
fnmi tile eleventh to thfi ^venth* and though the Iictoic emln-oidm 

and the doings of the gods niay he discotnited or entirely cast aside, the njajoi 
etpnjei[ucTRes urc suliictcntly dear. Wtmt Knosaos and Mycenae Jiad been to 
lliu bion;4e-Ligu civiLtzatiun, ;Vigiis .md Sp^iita became to the ctilfuie, 

which ar^m' upon its Tuins. lint bcloieSpifia estnbUshed hei itnn siA^iy over the 
Pcbpoiujt^sus.^ Lhe sepamtist tendencies, so nliiqiiitoijs jjt the end of tlic 
Mytctiaean Ag^^>\ prndured scores of petty sovereign city-slates, Fmm the 
eleventh ccntiin to the eighth this divisne localism was at its height* Only 
gKidually, by dint of great eitort. Sjaarta rose to suprcmacj'. "rhe .\cliacons first 
g;ive wfti tscfoTC the Doiiini or qujisi'Dqruns in tlic plain esf .\rgcH; to the 
soutlip an llie River Kmota^i thew c^tahUi^hed thciuscUx^ a* SpHa and olli' 
niatcly conquered the Aclmcan stronghold of Aniyebe, which ‘"offered a long 
and nnt ingWiotiip resistanceand finally the town of ‘IIclos by the * By 
tlic middle nf llic eighth caitury, Sparta was misliiess of Lacoma. Westward. 
j;[Cioss the ridges of 'Vy^ctos. by fertile Messenk, whose siibicctioji W'as 
brouglit aboni aflcf two bitter, stubixim tn tlic eighth and seventh cen' 
tunes.® Oil this cPiJiicnoe of military |»wct, cxt^ruhrig ihiDughoid the lower 
PtJcjpoiiue^Ui, Stwrtu stood liH the fourth eciiEtny, hut nol widsnut the need 
of coiistmit vigtkncc to pnt dowm rcToits of the cimiiucrcd popiibtioris. ITicn, 
after the bitllc of Lcnctia \j-i exl), as if to givT the he to the proud bmst 
that Sprtan women hpi<l never veco Uic smoke of ajciny campfires* lliehm 
iv|mi]iiiondas ravaged tlicir Idritoiy, even to the Entob^ and the cnviTotis of 
Sparta herself," and rcfouiidcJ Mt^nia as a further means of wc;ikcnmg Spar¬ 
tan iJOW'CI J 


St'AJtTAN SOCLVL 1^51 lOmONS 

Wlxi^xi Pnlybius and Plubiith attributed tlic tmuy caitinier of S]xii1a[i bw 
and ordertni.yiruTgiis, they honnrtd a mmc toditiunally revered escr siiicx the 
Creeks tx^m to wtitt their tiisfoTv.* VV"hdhcr l,ycujgus ever existed, whether 
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his u Iegcndjir\’ name \vith which patriots associated ccrlBin aspects of thcii 
hhtore, is open to iiiicstion." But tlaougli die reputed Lawpscr of LactmiJ be 
elusivt^ the charJCttr of Sparta’s soeiert' and govcmiiient dtiring llie C'entuiies 
of liei greatest power is feiidv dear. Tradition said tliat Lyeurgus lived abunt 
855 atid fumied the nicely atticukted sjsteni which came to Ihj a symbol 
of oppression to enemies and a name to conjure with among later admiicrii and 
Students of politics. It IS evident, liowoci. that Spartan society was a result 
of a long process of growth and nOt simply the cmhodiincnt nf a design. A con¬ 
spicuous feature of Lactmian societ;, its strattficatiou, was the result of con¬ 
quest by the Dorian insridcrs, Because of the stuhbom lesistajica of tiic inhab¬ 
itants of 1 Jdos, tlicj' were reduced to serfdom. Hcncc, according to a conunoti 
S'CTsion, originated the designation "llElots, subsequently applied to other 
villages that fell subject to the eoriquerois* espriciuus will.‘‘* ITieif iimnbci. 
fluctuating frcim lime to time, is not definitely loiciwn, but prohibly rlonhled 
as a lEStiU of die Messenian wars rind exceeded itic inasters' ten to one.“ 
tlatred of the conquerors was intense and often flared into revolt. Tilt Tliiid 
Mcsscxiian W'ai 14(14 hjC.j. a revolt of .Messenian Melots, lasted many year^, 
.\propos of Ciitadou's conspiracy agrunst the Spartans. Xenophon says that 
) (dots would wiltinglj have eritta) their Spartan lords alisc,'^ Thucydides« 
dcclarts that Spartan institutions were designed chiefly to keep the Helots 
down. By means of the CtyptiiiJ^ Spartan youth spied upon Helots and did 
away with them: the ephots swurc to make vrar upon Lhem; and trickery was 
ciiiplov'cd to betray thor ablest menibcrs. I hus the Spartaos an non need on 
otic ooasioi! dial those 1 Iclats who claimed they Iiad rcnd^cd great service to 
the state would be freed niiis climcn, about lsv<j ilioiisand crowmed them¬ 
selves and went to tlic templK; soon after, hmveser, these were done away 
with, and no one ever learned how they wure destroyed.'* 

The Helots tilled the viiii at the behest uf ilieir niastcrs. By their labor Spin- 
tail citi?xJi-soldicTs wen: left free to doote thenivclvcs to public affam. In war, 
llcliitvat limes served their mustets personally. l lenHlotiis '* sav'i that, jt the 
liitlle of Piatuca, eitli Spartan was aticiidcd by- seven Helots. Somelmics they 
were permitted to fight as light ■armed, ur even as Ucasy-aniicd. soldiers. For 
bra very they m 1 gh t be granted liberty: but if the story told 1 ^* Tl 1 ucydidcs lx, 
true, many must fiavc Icjicd "freedom" as a dubious gain, Manmnission, exe¬ 
cuted Iry- the state, was apt to be icstirtcd to when soldiers were scaren. M tune 
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went on 4uU the amtociaq of ffee dwiuiJlcxl the Iklob and the 

Ptfrioeci weie turned In lufjre and moic for wairion. Sending Hetotj to w^ar ^vus 
one way to get tlicin away fEoni bicoma! I’he anny Btasidi led to lliiace in- 
cludixJ scv^Ti liujtcked licaw-armcd [Idiits; and .^ges^bus tixik tw^u llioimJid 
titwiy eufrauchbeJ tiieii on ati eipcditioi^ tu Ck-o(jient:s CEifranditved 

the best Fcriocci, or^nizing tour thou^nd nf them as hca^y infantry: Helot £h 
texj, who euiild pay five Mtic muiOA were freed, aud l\m thousand of Lbcm 
wort aritied 

Al>ove the Helots w'cto the Ferioed* itotjibuted in iiiany localities through¬ 
out LitoriM, and derived probtibly frorn prcd’Jfirku grutips u*hieh stihinittcd 
more readily to Uie doni^nds uf their ttinqucrors.^^ Perifjccj were not serfs. 
Th^' had eerbun privileges, served as hetrvy -armed troops (mder Spartm com¬ 
mand. and escrcked local control in rhoir communities; but they had no voice 
in the delernitnafiOD of pulin' in Liccmb. a part of (he subject popabtion, 
they submitted to Spjiftati demands while S|^rtan stTength comtKllid it but 
were always ready to seize am- favx^rable opportunih^ iot rev olt. A general upris¬ 
ing otetitrod anmng tliciii when Epumiiiondas invaded Laconia after tlic batik 
uf Lenctia.^^ 

At the apex of the social pTjmid were the Dorim conquerors, who liad re^ 
diiccd pre-Domni- to tlic stitus of Hdots wd I-eriEicd. These SpaTtbtes were 
cilizens; they constituted the Spattan stale Tim relatively sniall group per- 
fectodaml long main tamed its hold upon the ccmcfucrcd by iTon dUerpUneof its 
members rather thnn by virtue uf iiumljcrs. Plutaricii lays that nine thou&tJid 
lots weirrasifegiicd to gcmrinc Spartan citi^^cIl5 by Lyeingus; nemdohji places 
the figure at eight tlmniand at the time rrf Tlicnmips lac. while .\ristotle sap 
there were less than one tliousond at the Thetjan invasionAt the coTispuncy 
nf Cilia don, Xcnopjicru says.'-^^ ouly forty Spartans were to be veen in the 
uiarlct pbec, ctiiuparcd with four thousand ulhers4 
Polylsius “ was of the opinirm th-it L^xnrgfis, hf jndiejons mixtme nf mon- 
atcliy. arist^Kxicjv and dciiiocraty, provided a constitution wbicli safeguarded 
libatj' longer at Sprfa tt>^ti kul elseivhcie h^ii known, Aristotle,^ fmwe\t:x, 
toimd many Ibw's in the Sj^iartati cxm^tituticini 1 iowevit one may judge it, good 
or bad. the sj-stem sers’ed the interest of a small ekss of C’onquLTors* who songlrf 
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the prcservatioii of their powtr and privilcgei amid a host of subptgaled Helots 
and Pcriocci\ 

71 le (xiustitutidu of Sparta svas dcTinKiatic in a limited sense; at I he age of 
thiTt)', L’v'crs' male Sportan bemmea luetubet of the Apclk, tlic assembly, wUieli 
gpve voice un war, peace, niannsmssion of Helots, and other public matters. 
But the Apella enjoj-cd only a limited freedom: none could speak sas-e the offi- 
cials, those specially innled. and those approved Iw the magisttates. Moreover, 
thougli Lveurgus provided that the people diould have the final decision,* ‘ 
this [Kipuiar stncreigiih v,s$ modified by Tlicopompus and Polydorus, so that, 
if the people Vfrted "cnxrkedly,” thdr dccuion might be tcveised by those 
above tliem.TIie Apcllq did not initiire policies, but appmved nr rejected them 
wiiUmit modification, and n-as, as CTOtc says, “an inoptoative formality," But 
if lire Apelij’s power was nciitah«.id in this w^y, tire common dtirens gained 
real ijifiucnce througli the gron'th of the Ephorate—five men elected by the 
Apdli, each for one year. The cpliors had great power and often exercised it 
tvcmiHciily.^*® rhey t-niild convoke the Apella, pass upon complain tJ, coiitroS 
edneatiun, judge the coiiduet of men, levy and collect fines, t*erfonii judicial 
functions iu niaiiv civil inattcrt. and even cause the arrest of kings. 

Aristocratic Hispetrtt of S^iaitan gos'cnimcnt ivcrc eiiiliodicd in Ihc Ccrousia 
and Uicdual bng 5 hip.‘lire Ccrousia consislcd of twirnty^iglitgcttmieiand the 
tu'o lieteditaiy kings, ix., one memlier from each of thirty obe into which the 
three origjruiJ trihci sveic dirided. Its incmljcrs, except the kings, were elected by 
acclfltnaticm in the AiwlLi. ‘I'ciiuTe wn* for life, but only ^dd men yf sixty were 
eligjblc for election. Life tenure m the Cetoitsia was recognised as a weaklier 
In .'Wstotlc, w hu pointed out ihal 'llie mind grows old as well as the fxidy,” ” 

'Hie dvial kingship was at once a source of disAemiun and u gnmititee a^iust 
successful despotism, the ambition of one l>dtig a check upon the other. Its 
origin ii whscure, but probably may be traced to the two cliief timiiies, those 
uf Eurjsthcne* and Pfocles, soiu of .kriitodcnius. ITie kings were high pnests 
of religion, dispensers of justice in intfroitanl matters, and kiidcts of armies, 
III Euaking war they were at first supreme, hut il became enstotnare, as their 
power diminished and lhat of the Lpliuiatc was augmented, for ificin to gain 
the approval of iht cphois for mill tat) luidcrtakitigs, UUmiuldy their powers 
were So coEiiptctcIv oscrshiidnw'cd by' the Kphunte lliat, though they continued 
to enjov hnuofi, wealth and privileges, they' were little better th:ni tiexeditary 
gciieiulii who, es'cn cm cainpaigiii, were accompanied by two of lUc ephors.''’ 
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'I'lic Spartan sj'stciii at one time provided for a luiiitcn] element of commu¬ 
nism, Wliethei or not a Lytiirgus or some other imposed: llicsc tea tores, it is 
certain tlial tlicj h«ame Tcal, and that tile)- represented a drastic ctiari|c in 
Spartan Ufe, This cjiange protnrbly oceuned, not in the ninth century^ when 
Lycnriiis svas said to have lived, but sJjortJy hefoie the Ixignming of tJie sbtli 
century,-'* (t canic svhen the.Spartans by force of arms liad ortendetl their sway 
to Me&scnia and bad thereby become great holders of land and maiters of a 
vrjstly iiicreastd serf popuktioii. and establhhed jvjivcr .trc conducive 

to conservatism. TTiis '■lovely moment" of wealth and posver the Spartan nus- 
ters souglit to scime and to hold fast. Tlie Eunonrta, the system of authoritabve 
law-11 hid I later opinion associated with Lycurgns, was the means by whitJi 
dyniinitm was to lx preserved at the eypensc* iif strict sclfdiisciplint;. 

In the eighth and seventh cerrtiiries, Spartan society' was brighter, more 
chamiiiig and hospitable, than it became in the sixth cerpury and thereafter, 
the differeiures behveen Sparta and .Athens, so much stressed hi* later writers, 
n-ere a result; of centuries of devclt^pment.''" N'cricd for Inmting-dogs, hocses. 
horsemanship—as ivdl IxttJtnc a warlike, coiiqiicriiig people—and fur its beau¬ 
tiful wtmien (though one may distrust the voice of tlic utadc and the poet), 
this earlier age contrasted sharply with its successor, especialK' fti respect to 
patronage of music and puctrv’, 'ITulctLis of Crete, Aleman. Terpaiidcr of 
Lesbos, and Tyrtacirs, thuugli not natives of Sparta, fomid her in lire seventh 
century a patroness of thdr talents. Terpandci, it is said, was invited to Sparta; 
thtre he taught mtiTic, and was oft a winner at the Py thian games. Aleman, 
from Sardis probably, was noted fisr bis furtficnc/a, choral songs for niaidcns. 
'J’yTtaciis, reputedly a brnc schoolma-ster sent by Athenians trpoii icriuest, be- 
eanic the irispirci of Spartan iioldien wtli his warlike snugs, dining the second 
Messenian War, and a guide to goixl citi»eriship through Ins stem, stately 
Eunoniia. One of his maichmg songs apptih llius to the sfjldier. 

O youtles of <uir piipulous Sp-nta. 

■^'e cliildTCTi of citizen fatliers, 

■llinivl forward youi siiicld in the left iiiiiul 
Uiitcrrificd lift je; the lauces. 

Nor he.of your lives ovei-cautioiis, 

For 'tis riot llic tradition of Sjurtal *' 

This age of culture passed away, Spirtari soldiers cotUmned to sing songs 
aTunuid the campfire, and "tis uid liiat those who sang them fxst were reward^ 
with » bit of meat, but Sparta ocasesi to he a pitroncss of arts. Jlie cultural de- 
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dine nf Sprb. seem^ lo Immionise with the refomiJi of Lj'CujgiiA, ind i t may be 
tliat iH cjum: b to lie found partly in thtm .ind the comditions th^t called them 
forth. Sparta became a great militarj' barrack^; her hws and hci custonis "were 
ihcise of a g^rmun"' her sole virtue, Uut of courage in war.'^- 
llic Spiirtiin [ipttun of diidpfiue^ ii!trihuted hy Herodotus, Xenophon^ 
Plutarch, and others to Lycurgus. tmiqiic. cliffciing even in certain respects 
from the Cretan, ^vhidl it most resembled and from whence Lycurgus aid 
to ha\-e Wnow'cd it-^ The essentM features of lib sockj discipline ^rre; an 
allotment of land to each dtizeUp sufficient to sustain him anti enable hmi to 
coiitribute Iiis share to Llie syssiiin or public prestription of a comniori 
diet (limited in r|U 4 nlih% so that one might feel bunget and lvd\^ jppelite for 
othcra'ise would lie unpalatable) aad common, simple dress; restrict ion 
of active ciis?.ctisliip to rhosc who obscr^^d die prescribed Spartan discipline 
and contriliutcd tlieir sJune to the mess; prohiltitinii of tlie piusuil by dtiicn? 
of any common or mcclianicil occupationp thu^ securing tlieir de^iotioci to pub¬ 
lic inuttCTS and weaning them from pcisonji coticcmi Mithdiavva] of gold and 
silver from dmiLition, and the sul>sljtntiori of iron money of great weight and 
of little ^'alue; prohibition of travelmg and residing ahjxj^d, that none miglit 
contract a pTcfcrciice for foreign maciiicrs. views of government, or the '^liabits 
of iU-cducakd people'"; provision Hiat no strangers slmnld lx; admitted to 
Sparta save for gor^d reason^ since with them would coiiic ;strang^; W'ords, feel¬ 
ings, ideas, and cither novelties that might prov^ destructive to tlie hannony 
of ihe state, the institution of couipulvorv^ inarriigc. and the enamriigetiictit of 
such freedom Ui4t chiidren mighl be produced hy those wlio were thought fit 
to Ixrgct and to bear them; the public cxnnirEatiDn of the imvhom and the 
Tcjcclion of those deemed unfit to become citLT:eiis; and finjUv. that all regu- 
lutiniis might be hiithfiilly ol'werved hy each new generation, die pmvi^iioii of a 
strict^ comraou dLsdplmc—phv'sktih riieriLil, and moral—designed thflcrciitijilv 
5*0 as to benefit both young men and maidens. Heuses^ iiioicovcr. were to be 
simple, that ncjue might know luxury at linme, 4 jr Mxk to ^hnw thetnselv'cs 
heller titan others. Prohibit in ns were not for Spartans .ilemt, Iklobs and 
Perioeei were cn|Oiiicd to dance pnly vulgar dancer au<! sing ridiculous song$^ 
betng warned against Ute use of songs and dances of freemen. JklotSp when 
ordered Iw- llieUin invaders to sing the songv of Aleman and Teq^*mdcr. ate 
said to have refused becansc their mastery had forbiddcii it.** The phrase ^'free- 
meq's choirs and ffctnicu^s games" '■'" Tc^lmd'^ ua tliat o Ime sepamted the sbi^c 
from the frtentaii in utlicr parts of Greece, tliough nut dwiply as at Sparta. 
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SPAEtAK tKALVIKC 

ITS ciL^HAcrfiR AND puKFOSF Tlic Eifnoin]:i of Lycurgus gave 
mefticiiluusattinitioii tu the tmiiiiiig at youtL. Aris|x>l;]^ though critical of ctnr- 
tain aspects of this rcgirna^;ipprm cd of the Ltc^^hcmonbn SJ:iUcitncle for it— 
especially because it was considered a state function, tn the public character of 
cdociitlun may be secu a reflection mi J a sjTubol pf Spartan life. Since evm- 
thing for tlie collective, other than far tlie iodivtdtia]^ educatiaii was puly 
he rather than private. Sparla trained youth to obedience to the taw s, and made 
til cm subjuj.vsh e like ccjU^j that ate broken, Tlrus she Ujcanic huuous as a 
^’subtlucr nf men/’ Lycurgui b said tn lu\x advised ag^iinst btiilding walls 
round the ci\y, saying that a city is best fortified if it has a wall of men Tather 
than of brick.™ It is the strength of free men. trained in fidelity to bwy ui 
whitli Dcinaratus boasts toXci^^cs: 'Tor thongh thej- be free men, they arc not 
in all resfKx ts fiec^ Law" b the master wham they ovvop and this im^ter fear 
more llpii thy mhjects fear thee. Wlialcver he commands ilie\' dm and his 
camntandmerit is alw=ays the sanies it forbids them to ilec in battle, wbileii'er 
the number of Uicir foes, md tctiuircs them to stand firiiip and either to cou- 
qiicror die/' ndclity' to tnivv* as w ell as sadness, shines through the "teardrop 
of Simonides;'" who Uins bears testimnny lt> the effectiveness of Spartan trails 
tug: 

Go^ stranger, and to Lacedaemon tdl 
llial here, obcjiiig her bcUusts, we fcIL^ 

All Spartan training was for a location—that of the soldier. To them the 
words of the poet might be applied: 

From their Frit jnuHi imto their utmost age, 

Appointed the bboritju^ warv to wnge. 

In time of peace, cveiylhing was sacrificed to prepare for war. Even the mialh 
est matters wtfre not ricglt?detl. After eating jnd drinking, ^ayi Plutarch, ev'oy 
mm walked hnme "witboitt a torch,'* m that he might habitually ruaich boldly 
and fearlessly in llie Jarknevs.™ Tlicy^ conttivcJ ingmiausly tu make life in w'ar* 
lime more attrarthx- than in pciice. M'htn cnpgcd actively in ihrJr exer^^ 
ciscs wxrt easier^ tJicir diet less strict^ and their ofljicets [noro Icnieof- tlniSi 
it u^af fiiuh thev were I tic OTily people who foitnd rdaxarinn in w.ir. Even tii 
gamt^ tlic Spartan aim w-os not rccrt^liim or pcnorial eiijn^arient, but fitness 

** r{iiliiii;li n^- i_ 
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for W’Of. df OKinpia a tiigh reward, indeed, but chiefly bccauic it 

CDiifeired the riglit to distinction in war. A Lacedacnionun. being asked what 
tie had ^lincd Iiy his Olympic concjucst, replied' *'( ihatE stand in front of my 
Iving wJien i flgfit owr ciiemiei,’' Success in wnr dqj«ided mme upon indi- 
s'ldua! skdl and coumgc in hand-tod land fighting tliLin to-day> Physical strength 
and courage eonditnled, Jherefnre* the piiirurj- itlfiiK of Spartan training. To 
attain them thq szietihccd certain other ends. Aristotk' dcclaTtd that Lacedae^ 
tnotiians bmtilizcd their child ten by severe exercises which were ralctijated to 
heighten courage, but they failed to attain their goal. Looking Iiack to primi- 
tile iJiaclicts of otliei lands, where pliysitsil pr<jwcss and courage were de- 
^iclopcd clncflv for war. one notes a dose resemblance lietween them and those 
of Siwla. St. John observed tliat tile spirit of Spartau training "precisely 
the saute" a} tliat of certain wsirlike Indian tribes which produced numerous 
c-tumplcs of "patience, fortitude, and magnanimity, tc^ether with . , , force, 
agility and suppleness of body. . . 

On the intellectual side, Sprlan tiaining seems to have been little beyond 
the primitivE. ’Ilie matter is rather □b.scurc, htmirvet, and the evidence diver- 
gent. The judgments of I hose who were enemies of Sparta stress her brutal, 
tinintdlechLil ebaracten others, such as llic "Laconi^ors," praise her uneriti- 
tally and witliout stint. Plato’s Hippiaa says that Spartans listened gladly to 
gEQcalugies, tiics of heroes, the settlement of tribes, and the founding of 
cities, but tka "many of them knoiv not. so k say. even how to reckon." 
Isocrates ** dccktcs tliat the Spartans wac so backward in education and gen¬ 
era] cultLue that they did not even Icam letters, and that they would only be 
.nblt to iTndcrstand certain wtilings provided someone interpreted thcin, 
Pintareh says, however, tliat of "rcutling and wTiting" the Sprtuiij liad ju.st 
"cnougji to serve tlieir turn," He also informs us th,a( Lycurgus intrudiiccd 
Ilumcr into Sparta; and that ' Itooks jtiid treatises," not deemed necessary to 
practical education, wtre ''htiiiiicd from the coutitiy.” Modern writers are 
scaredV more in agiEemcnt: one holds it "pnibdblc that most Spartans could 
read and wtUc'’; another, that "wrtling . . . was never generally (aught at 
Sparta": and still another, tliat "inusfc. art. and literature Counted for noth¬ 
ing . . unless in some way they served the practical ends of the state.** 
Wilkins, however, thinks tliat the "constant ncfencnccs in Herodotus, [liucv- 
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elides, and Xenophon to pritten letters and treatises, mtliout the slightest hint 
of anydiiScttlts* in reading themand tlic practice of "oomniiuiication between 
the Spartan autJinnties at home and thdr gcTieraU and dmlmsadun/* must be 
iiitcipreted to imply the possession of litenirj' laiowledgc.’** It seems probable 
that, though sonic lilcran' training nuy have been gauted. it was not provided 
for man cirtensive or sj-atonatk iiuimei, since time and efiort devoted to pliw- 
icil training left slight opporhinit) for schobstic leiimiiig. At best onl)’ a low 
level of intellectual culture prcioilod, even if one interpret gencmush 
PIutare]I's phrase, ’’enougii to serve their luin.” 

Itiough letters appsirmtly liad little place ixi Spartan cducatimi wjjs not 
entirely devoid oi tricntd tnUniiig. It is eertain that Spartans knew 

Hi lie ariibmchc. and Miaugli tlicj irmy liavc been unalde lo read or appreciate 
the speeches of Isocmtcii, tlary and zealnmly cuttivaled an intelleetiud 

keenness, wliicli, clothed in Lanxinic si>eech and scomfiil of sopliistijv drtjvt^ 
to tlic li^rl of a matter like a Spartan spen, Tlic pithy speeches of Spirtans 
led an adniiEet to say tlial one might regard intcliectnal exercise as ei en mozt 
cliamctcristic of Spartans than physicalPhysical discipline acconipariied. 
moreover, by a marked slrcss on ninrak tcligious^ajid aesthetic elements^ which 
rendered Spartm training somewhat Icis nnirow ihati miglit appear at Uni 
glance. Recital of passages from 1 Icjincr, chanting the stining jxieins of T>t 
tactis, perfonning the c^ohifions of religious and niilitaiy dances, and repeating 
the wcU-coiiMcd of Ihc Lycurgan ukIu ijiot to Ire teduced to wTitiiig)*'^* 

constitnled azi iniiiortaiit: and potent ediicition of lic:iTt and mind which was 
not less essential to the soldier Uian the discipline of physical ikswtts, Plutarch 
believed tlut iriJitTitctjcni in mujvic and verse was not less careful than the cnlti- 
vatioii of pTOfra habits in speaking. Music and physical milibry training were 
joined lurmanioiuly. letpimder said; 

Tlicjc both the spear and music meet 

And juslioe walls along the strecL''^^ 

Their song5 stiirwl the spirit and infUim-cd irten's mmds with desire for ncticin; 
tlic style ^^‘as severe and lestraincd; and the Uiosight. serion^ and ele\-atirig. 
Tit ere was praise ht them for tie rocs who were happy; derision for cow arris who 
were miserable; twsts as lo what men would do :md of wliat they' had done- 
At :i fcstisviL ttirec clioir\ the old men, the youth, and the bovs, intoned on 
anciexd litany. Tire clioir of old men solemnly proclaim: 

We onee did decd^ of proWit:s5 and were strong yonwg metu 
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llie jtjiiiig men reply t 

We lire s*> nuu' . * - belioid and sec. 

And the boys chime iiix 

VVe iihaU be . . . might ier ttsen hy far. . , . 

Pindar saw the union nf wisdoin in cmTiicil. Lttnquest in action^ and [oy in 
rhythmic expression, ds die idcut of Spiirtrin life and training: 

CoaucBs of wise elders here. 

And the young coiuiiietiiig spor 

And dance, and song, and joy appca:r*“^ 

01 tlie union of daiieitig.uiid physical training, which jifovidcd religions 

ctlncah iind social cdiitation* Crote says: 

' I’hc trjining iii winch li Spartan passed ln% life consi^cd of cxcrciKs imt- 
likt\ sociah and rcHgiows, blended together. W^hilc the mdividuaL strcngtlicncd 
hy gjniinastici, went thmiigh Jiis painful lessons of fatigin:, cndurjiice, and 
aggression—the citieens opUectivcly w ere kept in the comtarrt liahit of sitnnlh^' 
neons and regubted movement in the warlike march, in the religious dance, 
and in tlie social procession. Micsir and ^ong, being eomtaritly employed to 
direct tl^c tneoisureand keep alive the spirit of these nniltitudinoiis movements, 
became associated with the most piwcrhd feelings which the luibUml scU- 
siippiession of a Sfiathui permitted to arbe. and especially witii those syonpa- 
Ihics which jne cnnimnnicatcd at once lo on assembled crowd* Indeed the 
nimickm and the nniistrel ere the only persons who addressed themselves 
to Llie feelings of a t-iccdaemonlan ajiscmbly. Morcoi-'er the simple music of 
ihat early day. though deditiite of attintical merit and superscikd afterw-ards 
hv more ciiraphcated combinations, had iicsertlielcis a [nouowiiCcd ethi^.'al 
character/' ** 

It is, evident (hat Sparhin education.—physical, nvorah ojiJ mental—looked 
hm'ard a pnetkul end: mililiiTy dominion. From tim vocntiniial tminiiigj 
preparation for business was entirely excluded. Sparta was ruled by cib/cti' 
soldier?, not hy bustnessinco Or indiistnab. Lyenrgns is said to have forbidden 
S|>arhiJis to engage m vulgar, nitchanical trader. Helots did all nece&san.. 
bboiious work; mon^-mating was regarded 4 S sm'tle. Men under Ibirh^ "did 
not go into tlic market place at all/* and it was thought imptoper for older men 
tit loitLT tlicre, ^irice they could be more fruitfully employed at the placed of 
exetfise and ttiiwx^natioti, discussing maIters of public import, iiistmttiitg 
others, and being instnictecl ttiemsctves.*^ 

Qatigfi P^ilitcJi'i Liin. 1, 11^ Cviirlt!»f at LiilU. Biputi ^ Ccnn|mii. PoUeiik, 
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FimiCAj, EtnJCAi JON OF CULLS Spirtaji ttaitung of tlie cihzcn- 
solditx wa5 Ixistd, in ilic* fust plact. upoil a unique coftctrm fur llie training of 
that thev iniglit tK:cuinc mullicr^ of ^stalwart sam, details of this 

training are not known, Platarcti describes tlic geudal provisions designed tn' 
Lyctirgus tn achieve tliat jicffGctJion of women wliidi would be most scniccabli: 
hi the milibry stater 

'"1 he truth b, he took iti their case, also, all tlic care tlut vrj^ possihk: he 
ordered Uic maidens to tseroisc themselves wilh wrestling, running, throwing 
the qLioit, md casting the (brt, to Uic ard tliat the fruit the\' coucd\'cd mightt 
in strong and healthy bcjclit^, take finneT root and find better gn>^Tih, and ivithal 
that they, witli this greater vig«>r, might bo the more able to undergo Ltic pains 
of childbearing, .\nd to tlic aid lie triiglit bkc aw^y tlieii over-gteat IcndemcAS 
and fcir of exposure to the air^ and aJJ iiKjmroil w omaiudmess, he ordcml diat 
the young women ^lould go naked in llie processions, as well as the young 
men, and daiieu, tsKi, in tlut eonditioii, at certain solemn fc^K ringing ecr- 
bjiu songs, ivlnlst tlic young men stood aiound, seeing and horijig tlieiiu On 
these ocoifiicFiiA. the> now^ and then made, hy jests^ a befitting rcHection upon 
those who Lad nusbehaved themselves in the war; and pg^iin ^idng encofnlums 
upon those who liad done ujiy galLmt acttmi, ^nd by thest: mcaiLs hisphcd the 
yomiger sort with an anulation of their §lOTy\ . . . Kor was there anything 
diamcful in this nakednes^s of the yoiiiig w'oineu; modesly attended them, and 
all wwntonnesi was excluded. It taught Qicm simplidtj' and d care for good 
health, and gave them some tavte of higher feelings, admitted they Lhiui 
were to tire field of noble action and glory^** ^ 

Tliongh llic organization fen girls' Lraining was somewhat less exacting ihan 
that for hoy,s i Llicy dwelled at liomc rather than in public bariacks)^ they were 
assodaltxl in herds (agda/i for the puqwiC of tTahiing. as were the hoys, but 
sq>3rate from ihcni^and hdcl thesr special gymnasia idronioj| svherc they cxci- 
tiied in rumiizig, wre^lUng, lumping^ chiiicingp Imrliug the [.ivdiu atid discus, 
and pitying [t wav ^uscfted, though on efubiauv authi?nty, ihiit thCA^abo 
practiced the piuicratirjij/"^ Guls ubo Iiiimcd to swim and ride horseback, HJid 
at timos entered liorscs m the uitxs. At (he (esiisal of tlyaandiia gids took a 
proniincnt part and paitidpated in nie« on horschack.^^ Cytilsca* daughter nf 
Archidamus, vras "fond of the Olytnptc games, and was the first woman who 
brcti liOTR*s and won an tlUmpic sicioiy/* jM^cr her, "other women,, chiefly 
Iwicedaeinonian^'^ svun victonesat Ulympii, bin none were uuirc famou.s than 
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Cynisca.*“ Oneof these, Eittylconis, vt-on a two-horst chariot tacc. and a statue 
utas erected in her bonor.^* 

Spartan Limpito boasts tliat she can jump and kiek Iicr buttocks,*^ an csir- 
CISC Jcno^sn to other bnds besides Sparta. Accordinj^ to Pollux one Spartan 
girl could do tlic trick a thousand rimes, and it uas recorded on her tomb. 
Tills c 3 ccrclsc, uhieli Uie Spartans called was ncgardcxl os belonging to 

dancing, both ‘'bo}'$ and girb pinctislng it diligently for strengthening tlie 

lees“‘* 

Kunning was practiced by gitls as w*cll as "bj* 'boj'S, Tlicoaitiis pictures a 
hand of 140 niaidem, die flower of die bnd. who anoint thcsuvcls-oj and run 
by the Ri%er Kuratas. In honor of Dionysus Colomitiis a special race run 
at Colotia by clcvai women, called Dioiiysindes.*^ At Olympia there was a spe- 
cial festival, the flcnici, fur women, at which there were h%'0 choruses—tlie 
flippodainp and the Ph>-scoa—and races of girls of raiious ages, Paiisanias de¬ 
scribes them: 'The virgins are not all of the same age; but the youngest run 
first, the next in age run next, and the eldest virgins run last of all , , , their 
hair hangs down, thei’ wear a shirt that teaches to a little aboiT the kneev the 
right shoulder is hire to the breast. 'Phe course assigned to them ... is the 
Olympic stadium; l>ut tJie course is shortened by about a sixth of ttic stadiuiu. 
The winners lecdve crmstis of olive and a share of ttic cou' whidi ts sacrificed 
to llm: moreover, they are allowed to dedicate statues of themselves with tlieir 
names engraved on them." A mu4ue. black-figtncd Attic I'asc. ubidi sliors'S 
tliree W'oriicn in a miming race, is believed to rcprescni "tlie eldest of tlic three 
sets of maidens who in honor of Hera at Ellis." as Pausanias described 
them, though certain details of dress do not agree witli bis account,®^ 

Girls marched in rcllgfnus processions, partiiiijattd in choruses, and darnxd 
at certain festivah. .At times young men and maidens danced together. .Aris¬ 
tophanes portrays tlie dance. Tims runs the Laconian chorus: 

Leave Taygcty, an'' quickly 
Hitlicr, Muse Laconian, come. 

Hymn the Cide o' braw' Amyclae, 
liytnn Atitma. Bnissin-dome, 

Hymn the Tyndaiids, foi ever 

Fnutanias, tn. S, ». 

IbtiJ., jij, >7, A . 

"* Aiisftjphjnn I,v"nitTala, Si^;. 

OjjomLfjtico”. IV* icSl 
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SfMJrtin' by Eurotas river. 

Koo tiien, nm the step begin. 

Tw-irlin" ficht tlic Ecocy ddn; 

Sac lA'c'sc join our blithescmie voices^ 

Praisin* SpaTta. ]oiid an" kng, 

Sparta wha of auld rejoices 
In the Choial diiioean' sang. 

O to ^vntch her bonnic dochters 
Sport alang Enrotas* waters! 

WiiLscme feet for ever plying 
Fleet is fillies, ^^ild an^ gay. 

Winsome tresses tossinV Eyin\ 

M o" Bacchanals at play.™ 

Lyenrgus is sdd to have ordaiiicd that maidens slioii]d rriatdt in prooesdons 
and dance Eit certain feasts whik Ltie \^niig men looked on. V\liether th^ 
danced naked, or only scantfly dressed^ has bem disputed. It seems probable 
that Hic>' were not cntucly unckd. Gnisbergrir holds that the gitis were attired 
in 3 chiton—somew lLat longer than the boys* gamicnt—which. ^lit at the side^ 
permitted free exetdse of the limbs and sliced the tliigjis. Hence the tefer- 
vnue to "thigh-shoxs'crs.” ^ 

How long gills wene given physical training is unknown^ bnt Plato* who 
follows the Spartm sj^teni in certain re^pccts^ and tmj' ha\T done so in this^ 
wxiuld con tin lie phj'sical tixiining for women to the age of twenty^ except those 
who married earlier,^ Spartan girl.^ may Iiave b^uri excicises about seven* as 
did boys/* and one imy infer that they conHnned sTunastics in public until 
muiriige. 

Spartan efforts in respect to the physical culture of women were a source ot 
pride on tliclr own part^ and of ridicuk* at .it the hands of their neigh¬ 
bors- Spartan wnruen ate said io ha^e been “the most beautiftil in all 
Crcecc^ ™ Corgo^ wife of Leonidas^ is said to have boasted that only Spartan 
w^nmen hrntight forth men.** Athenian audiences would find the Spartan ideal 
of female physical pcffcction Innnotovts. Aristophanes, doubtless, did not kil 
to oisc a biigli at Spirtan expense, when he made Lysistratii say of L^inpito! 

O the sweet girl! Imw bale and brigiit ^hc looks! 

liea'^s nort-el licrc^s muscles hcre^s an ami could fai rly throttle a bull I 

i^iistophancs;: L>lTrfr3ta, Tncir. by B. B Rogen. 'Ric Loch CbsucaJ Library. 

OiiolLh liy pctniiiuon iji Iturv^rd (Jnivpmty Pv^ Giint^rlgc. S\ijs^ 

^^Clcii^b: Dp. €Jt.. 1. loi. Pcniti. Liiei- t, Cmibcr]^; op. cit.^ tn^ 

Laws, vm, 

Forbes: op. cit.. pp. i. 

Muller: op, dt., ri. xg.:- 
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To which the buxOfn lass replies ^ 

Wceh by the \\\%, I think sae- 

s\n^ I can loup an" fling an" kick my hurdics*^ 

As to whclhcT physical t^oiniog of girls made tlicm brave and serviceable to 
the state, tlicrc is a duliereiit^e of opmiou. Botl^ favorable and uufavomblc: fiidg- 
merits may be prtly tine. Philo^tratos expressed a coniinon opinion siheo he 
said that "'Laconia became so great in war" bcamsc of her procedure in respect 
to Ihc phj'Sical tnining of girls, wlio, inritcd with men siniiLarly trained, ^vc 
hirth to sturdy childten,^ On occa^iot? Spartan w^rirtien showed initiative and 
courage, Cralcsicleia and the wife of Pantcus died bravely/^ Wlicn PjTthus 
atbeked Spirhi, it is said thal Archidamia went to tiic setiLite with a sword m 
tiand. asked whether the men thought die women should sunive the min of 
Sparta, and ^fused* on behalf of all the women, to be sent away to safety'. 
Then the w omen md girls helped the older men dig a Ittnch and ^nk the 
wagon^p and flight to encourage the young men to fight hnavdy as befitted 
Spartans.'" After thedisa^tious battle of l^uctia, it is said that Spartan women 
surpassed the men in puting on a brave front at the new^ of defeat and the 
death of thdr rcbfives. Soon there came a bne^kp luiivevcE With the invasion 
of Liccinap w hich followed upon defeat at LeuLlm. Flntordi neporb that Aged- 
bus was profoundly distressed because of the chaos into which Sparta fell— 
the old men angry and critical of the state of aflairs and the ^vomeu umble to 
keep still, being quite divtnictcd at die noise of shouting and the sight of the 
enemies" firesAnstotlc’s judgment may be open to qucsti<in, since he tiisap- 
pmved of the Ireedom wliicb Laconian women cnjoyeiL Of the effect of Spar¬ 
tan discipline on tlic coimgc of women, and its vcrvlceability when put to the 
extreme test of war, he saj^i 'Tiven tn regard to courage, w^hich is of uo use in 
daily life, and is needed only in war, the influence of the LiccdntTnunoii 
w-mnen im bom most mi^ihicvoui, lire evil showed itself Jn ttie Tlicban inv^ 
sioa, wben, unlike the womm in other citio!* Ihej- w'cre utterly useless and 
caused more confusion than the enemy." ^ Plato, too. speaks disapprovingly 
of the kek of stitc regulation of the life of women at Sparta."^’ 

riiYSifTAi. TMiNiNTs OE w>V'! AUtmugh the piihlie ejfcteisia of 
Sprtaii girls ore said to have been promotive of mnmago, and tliu5 useful to 

7S—Tfam, b\ 0 . ITie Lads Clesw i l UbiiMv-. QLKMcd by psrrEQEi- 

%kw of Himatd lfaivtT£ir> Press, CimhrKd^iCp Muss, 

PliikntiatEn^ CouMmiiig GpuiiiiJLfH 3 *7. 

Pluiaicli. CJeoincnes. »s^. 

IMnlarch ^7. 

ifl Ageuliuiiv 51 

Pof^jETj, II. 9. Fioni The Wiirti vi drrtfode. UszisUied W J , A Smiih ojid \V, D. Roh 
fTlis Omxiidott PreM)itL Mulkr m>rdU m iff I 
•1 Um, VI. 7 ^ 1 . 
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the state, it appears tliCit tliis. inceDti^^ wm us sufficient, Sprta had io resort to 
cUscTiaiimtion against Lhose nol m^ied by the age of thirty* refusing them 
pcmiissioti to witness piihlic pmcessfuns and the dances of yotmg men and 
maidens, compelling tliem to march scantilv clad around tlie rmirkct place in 
^sinter, and denyirig them such marks of respect as were commaniy paid to 
married uieiL.*= But in spite of alj efforts to eucoumgc the breeding of citizen- 
scldicis, and the cipcmption from Tnilitary smice of lathers of three sons, tJie 
mini bet of hpiirtin citizens declined, as may be judged from the scstimonv of 
Xetiophon. ArLstotlc, and others, Perl laps the system of property distribn^ 
ticm at fault Aristotle stated that .if the time of the llietKin invasion^ 
Spartan citizens intmbcrcct only one tlmn^nd; tn hh opinion "the want of men 
was their ruin,'" ^ 

Cliilclxcn were looked upfm as property—of the state* not of the parents— 
and the latter woe to beget children for the state, Acrotatus. when he returned 
bloody and triumphant from battle, isus urged by tlic old men to take to him- 
^11 Chiicmi^ and beget **brdvc sons for Sparta,"* VVcmicn niiglil: be "lent*" 
hy old or childless husbands to other men to beget children; but it does not 
appear that the exchange could be imhated by wome$i who desired excellent 
offsprings Wrti$ this freedom in the marriage reJatioii, it is said that amongst 
bpartons adultery rrris nnknorttiH'^ 

At the birrti of the child, the state asserted its right of judgment, llie i nfan t 
was taken before certain elders of the tril>c in which jt wxis bont— 

who ordered it to be brought upp if strong and well foirned- and assigned it 
one of the shares of land: but if puny and misshapen, they caused it to be ex¬ 
posed on ^ fount Taygetus, since it was deemed ineoiisistcnt viilli public wch 
fare to preserve it. In case of exposure, or '"putting away." ttie cliikl be 

taken and reared tw Mclob or Pcrioeci,"^ whose labor supported the Spartan 
luilitary establisimicniL 

Up tn the age of seven tlie boy remained at home; even there, attention tr> 
phy-rical strength and conrageous temper w^s apparently uppenuost. Mothers 
bathed the newbom child in wine, it is said, mtlicr than uater^ to temper and 
test its ikiUy* iind caxluded middling Ixinds. pknlifu]* dainty fooch ^md all iucb 
care m w^ould tend to develop weak new, feur, and peevish new. At this period, 
fhc boy might go to his htlier’s rnes?t, where, seated on a tow- stool, be received 
a ■ lylf sltiirc vyrthout any vegctiblts"' and listoicd to Ujc converseliori, "rimugh 
early iraining must have ticcn chiefly in the m<ffhcr*s liitzids, the fallier 
was conipdlcd to sp<md much time in public piirsuitSH the riiitante of Agesi- 

PlahiTflir bfi^Eirgiftf 15: Mfilkr^ Of>, irff,, it, ff, 

Poljika, It, ^ 

"■MNutarch ' nirhur, :iS, 

^Flufcucb: tritiirgm, 15; Xenephyu: ■LKed^eziifiEUAiijf i, --9, 

^ Phitmeh: Lvcergtii. t6. 
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lam, who is said to have ridden a irich-horse before his children, suggests that 
the fatlict s iufiuence in hoTne-tcainiDg was not lacking,*” 

At the age of socn die sons of Sparbm citizens, rich and poor alike,®* enteted 
the agogc, a sj^cm of public, compulsory taming, bj- snrtuc of which they 
were to become cittzens. Fail me to submit to this discipline resulted in loss of 
“all future honoms.*'** Only the heirs apparent were exempt from the harsh 
rule of thcagoge; they' niiglit submit to it. hoisever, if they' cliose, as apparently 
Cleomenes, Leonidas, and Agcrilaus did.*^ Besides sons of citizens, certain 
Helots (\fothacesas they were called! were admitied to the agogc at times as 
foster'brothers' of young Spartans. Tlieir number, however, was probably 
never large. If they- hnisbed the training, they were free, and might O'cn attain 
full citizenship in some cases. Ly-sander, Ciillicratidint. and Cylippns are said 
to have arisen from this class Even foreigners might send their children for 
a Spartan education, Xcuaphun is said to have been persuaded bv Agesibus to 
bring his sons to Spaita that they might Icam the of all things, "how to 
oboy. iind !iow to command." 

upon entering tlic agoge at seven, hoys were entolTcd in “herds" or bouai. 
each under a prefect or herd-Iesider, bouagor. These '■herds" were grouped in 
larger troops or companies (agcLii) for certain purposes, and cadi coin)raay 
was under one of the best of the prefects.'^* If each "herd" liad 64 boy's, as 
Freeman thinks, the number in a company would be = 0 , following Kaiirstcdt s 
opinion that there were four 'hcids'* in each company.’*’ Certain age groups 
were recognized in tiic agoge: "lierd-children " tJie youngest, aged eight; "pre- 
paratory-youngstcTS," nine: "yoiingslCTS," ten; “prqwiatorj- boys," eleven; and 
"boys." twclre. From thirteen to fourteen, tiiey were kijoim as "preparattny- 
ephebr fijidkirens ): jod from foiirtien to hventy, as "qiliebi*' f ciretis) 
nn- younger cirens were sonictimcs called sjfkujiat; the older lads who were 
"just entering on manhood "’*'' were called “balhpbyets" rmr<ti^£i;} perhaps 
because their chief sport was ball-play, llus game, carried on w'itJi great enthu' 
siastn. is said to have "resembled a battle rather than a divasioti." 

rt Mattel: op. til., ti. 18S. 508. 

I'liitand] L^oir^n, 16; .\hrtot1ff: Potitieq. iv, 9. 
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TIic dixcction oi the JgOge wus pliicctJ in tbe 1 ion{b of a puidDiiorTius, one of 
"the noblest and best mcfi/" This inspector of bop «iiid their tiainiiig ap¬ 
pointed by die cpliort, atid Itad aulhanly to bring tiie boys togetlier, take 
clwtgc uf thcttK OJid witlj the assi^iance of "whipheaTen/' to ""punish them 
seierely in case of misconduct/^ Xeiiophon cornmeiils soberly thiil "'modesty 
and □bedtence"^ svcrc "imdpmble couipanions at SpLirtn/' Tlie paidononios 
continued to exerdse same control dictigli less alisolutep over the older youtii, 
and under certain circumstances luiglit turn diem over to the ephoi^ to be 
Immediate iiuponisiou of a ccmpaiiy placed in the liands of one of 
the ahlcijt drens. so diiit a Icadei never bcldiig among the boys, ev-cn 
though no adult \stis p^escotJ'^ 

'f'miniiig diL" youLli of Sparta U’as the duK of all citisciis. If no particular 
work was appoinlc^L the men wen I! to ivatcli the boy^ at their exercises, to teach 
tlieni somethings or to learn something dieni^^lves from those who wxte older 
and Wliilc the epliors. ihe pa/donomos, circus, and ' herddeaders" 

liad special fuiictions uf siipcr\Hsion and direction, in tlidi absence any adult 
citizen might pimisti a youth for inbconduet. Likew^ise the practice, ccmiiuon 
in Sparta as well as in Crete, of having adult cihzcias of good chameter act as 
'"inspirers" of particuLir youtlis,*'™ tliougli liable to abuse, wios prtmioHvc of 
social edneabou, and gave to all citizens the work that is eominonly done by 
pid teachers, or by fcithers m societies wheae the family plaj^ an im[>ortant 
rMc. TIic rebtionshrp between "inspircr'' and ' hcorcr** was otic of affection 
and nnittnrl umJci standing, rceoginml by the stjtc-.***^ King;s liad their ""iti- 
spirec^" and “heareni'' as well as any of the "peer^'b Lvirnider was the "inspiriErr^* 
or "lom^' of Agesibus; CksjmL'Tiis ill was the ^’licarer" of Xciiares/'^^^ 'Ilic 
tcs[xmsibility of uu '"itisiMTcr*' svus great; the soceil ^ignifioincc of llic practice 
h suggested by the fact th^il, iu of faults, the "inspircr" might be pun¬ 
ished instead <ii I lie ' licajef" svho had committed tiscni, ou the assumption 
that the one most closely cuncemed with the boy's edut^fiou wus lespoiisibk 
for hiv faihne rn any aspttl of manly iMrhavior, 

Ciotliiiig was cxtitTnefy simple and 1 united, so that the body might be hard¬ 
ened. Dress and bedding were inspected ftcqucnlly by the cpliors.^®^ It ta said 
tliat bos's w=erc allmvt-d one ganuunt each Sandals wotiki soften tJte feet* 

Fluticcli:: L^-CiJTgTiJ, 1-?: XctlUJ^boriL 11, 1. 
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bciict! to harden tJiaii by going lurcfoot. ‘Dius they would be able 

to tlintb liiJU juid dcKiCiid inclines more readily and with less diiiiger; and boys 
who had teamed to leip, jump, and mn tsirefoot woidd be mure nijnbie tkin 
those shod with fiiniLilA. Uioiise, havitig fust one garment a year, bo>T would 
grow up tmigliencd to variations in tcinperattire.^ 

'the food at thepr public meals was so pbm that 'Spartan diet" beeme a 
bj-word. Burley meal, wine, cheese, %f or dates, mat i eaiendly port), iind fisli 
ate meutioned as lire compulwry contrtimlinn to (he common meals. These, 
together with Spartan Ireoth and i{K;da]! gifts at the time of rdigious sacriuees 
and after succir^sfiil hunting tti|K. made up their diet. Cooks svere hereditary 
in Spjirio, whieli may accutint for the fact tfjut I'oofcing coutiinicd to be bad. 
Coixl cooks were not wanted, fhe faintnis Mytliaecui, whose pitlubiblc coii- 
coctiom wore compared with the art of Phidias, was otdcrcd to lave Sparta 
as spion as he came.*’* Sp^ittun soup was so muppetmng. it \wit said, tiiat niiiy 
a plunge in the Enrotas cnuld make it palatable.*" A Sybarite who bad been in 
Sparta and had eaten at the piiMic iiresj, h said to have declared: “it is no 
nDiido that Sportam ate the bravest men in the world; fur onyonc in ho right 
mind would ptefet to die leu ihuusatid times latbcr than sJiare iti such poor 
living." 

Hie diet of boys was in hiimony with this same principle of simpUdU; hut 
they could supplement tlicir spare rations by stealing, which was to mate them 
mofc tcsoureeful foragers and licttcr Gghters. Xcnopfion ilCKribci (heir pnic* 
tiCE thus; "/\s to the food, he icijiincd the pefect (u bring with hhn sqch a 
moderate amount of it that tire boys wmild nevier suffer from repletion, and 
would know what it wj? to go with their hunger uriiatisficd; for he hclicvcxl 
that those who midcrwcm ihis iraining would be better able to continue wnrk^ 
ing on an empty stuiiwch. if netcssiry, and would be capable of ernying <m 
longer without eatra food, if the wore! of command were given to do so; they 
wmild want fewer dehacict and wnttld acwmmodatc themselves mote readilv 
to anylhuig put licfcnc tfion, and at the same time woiiTd enjoy better beallji. 
He also thought tint a diet which nude their bodies jlim wniild do mom to 
iticotsue their height than itot that connsted of ticsh fnrming food.'* *“ At the 
thne of Agis. in accord with tliii stnetness of diet young Spartan wumoR were 
otilctcd to present thcinsehES naked before the qihuii cvciy ten days, and 
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tlic>5c who were stmd)' smd sttotig^ ^ a result of their ^inuiLStiet^ woe poised, 
[i tolls of bt ot anjr other sign of fbbbmcs^ bclrayed inddgcELPe and ladnm 
on the part of any one, however^ he at onc^ judged md besten forlvis 

life tn liic Spart:iu was hard. Tlic hoj5 were all subjected to Uie same 
regimen utid disciphne, dicl ihdt exercises, diid prused f^unes togetEieTi their 
whole cducstKjn being a tiniions pzacbcc in prompt and perfect obedience, 
LD Imniony wltii Ibe demands of the coDccdi^ groupp llic members of a 
"herd*' looked to ihdr Icadirr. obeyed his commanda^ and patimtly submitted 
to whatem pmiishmcnt he dtcrecd. As they older, phyrfcal tmming tN> 
came more strcjiuous. Thmx lian was cut abort* thw wmt unEhoit and gener¬ 
ally played (laled. After twcKc years of age Ibo' Sddotn liad hathSv wtjic no 
tunic, md siqit tm bods of reeds which they g^dietcd attrug the Eurotas. These 
they^ broke off without the aid ot kmves. In wintetp for grater warmlh, they 
mixed ihisLlcdonTi with the nidicSi*** 

Clnicly allied willi the di^pikre of the agogc, as a means of developing 
iizifl inching courage and endiininee, were tlic itistJtutiDnv nf puhik flagellatioin 
and the Crypteia. Tlie whip had a prominent place in Spartan trainirig. Yriuths 
were iK.'atcit if thc\' stotc so awkwardly as to be detected.Thgellatimi 
to Uie point of death at the attar of Artanu Ortlua was regularly md rdigionsly 
performed; and yoiiilis sied with each other for the hunm af prmiug Ihem* 
selves hest in this tot of tianlncss and endurance at the attar.^^^ It was said 
that ^Ljccdaefiionian.s were the mosE supcfsEiticnii of all die Crecks.^^ I !ow^ 
ever that may tic, a rdigionK supentitian lny at the root oi Um practice winch 
h said tu have been otahlishcd by Lyturgui as a mbsiitute for humait sacrffice. 
so that the altar might be wr^ with himian blood os the oiuck had bidders 
Pimsaniai deserfbes tlie nfdcjl diiu; pnestess stands hy them holding the 
wooden image. It is small and Uglih but il the icamgeis lay on lightk bemuse 
a kd is liandromc or nuhic, tlien the image gTtiw> lo heavy in the w^ortumi"! 
Iiiinds that she can hardly bold ih ^d ^hc bys the bbme on the sconigcrf, say* 
ifig thev arc wo^;Iiiiig bcr down. * , 

llic Crjrpteu likewise sets'^ to Iianfcn Sparttn youthu by Vigorous cjcerdso 
under couttitions of npttiurc and aiisall Mrpply of prmi^om; at tlic same time, 
it helped to keep the Ilclots in fiib|e<tion. The iicinin bnitality of the srstem, 
as tt|ioitcd by the Ljceducincuitan in l^to*! Lews and as rcprescnled by 
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Rutardi, thougli lie is unx^iHing to nscribe it to Lvemgm, may !>c esaggci- 
atcd.*==* It seems to banfionuje. liontrver, ttiih Oie intentian of the Spartaii 
peers who would stop aluolbing in tlieir effort to harden future soldiers and 
hold in subjection s cotn^uereel popiilition>*^* Plutoreh gives this description 
of the Cn-pteiar "The magistnitcs from time to lime sent out into Hic country 
at large the most discreet of the young wamuis. ctiuipped only with daggers 
and such supplies as were necessary, lit tlie <bi time thq- scattered into obscure 
and Out of tht tsu) places, w'hcie they hid tltcmsch'cs and las' cjuict^ hut in the 
iright they came dmni into the higliw-ays and killed every Helot whom they 
caught Oftentimes, too. ihew actually traversed tJic fields wliere Helots were 
wtiiking and slew die sturdiest and best of them." ^ 

Though Spartan trairung was chicfiv physical and gave more attention to 
gymnastics don other Greek systems of education, there was lew athletic spe* 
cialusation in it diatt might be tJtpccted, Such speeuilixation was not allowed to 
compete K^ith that purpose which mattered rnost'’^pcci3lLEation for war, *Vriv 
totlc, though critical of the bruUhty in Spartan training, repotted tliat it did 
not fall into the emir of imkitig vi»edali;tcd athletes.™ Xenophon diought that 
one could not easily find "healthier or bnudier" men than those of Sparta, since 
their exaciscs dcvciojicd legs. arms, and neck equally wcll.‘!“ Plutarch relates 
that a Spartan, overcome hy a cvTcstlcr fraoi another country, remarked tliat 
his adveraiy was only a "clevcm wrestler," not a better iiiaii. A similar point 
of vrens is rcRcctccI in die attitude of Agesilivus tovvaiil ,1 growing love of Iiorve 
racing, 'nhs became a eommon sport after the Peu;iaii wars, At Sparta as at 
Aihaet it was indulgcfi in by wcallliy fainilies rather than bv .ill dtizciu. Hirac 
were many Siwitan winners at t)lvmpi.i>=^-- To show iLciii' tkit whining inch 
a contest was no proof of manly viilue. but only of wciitli and citn^nt 
exiiensc. AgcsiLius li.id his sister enter a duriot 'at the Olnnpian Oimcsd" 
In the places of exercise, no one was pmnitted to be idle: and the oldest man 
prcsLut was charged to sec tlraC the tasks assigned dmntd not be too easy, but 
hard enough foi llic food allotted, so that none miglit grow fat-^*^ Pralessioiral 
Icaclieis, Hjphrojiwtd. gyimwitcs, and pidotriber, siwh as were cm|)l«ved at 
Athens, were unknown at Sparta; but the IjidL'Oi, a board ol five, Iiad iuimc- 
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diatc oversight of gymmstic cxcicfse$, and -amiigi^d iht cphtbic contests, 
ffopfoiiiaclioi; gkdidtors wlio publiuly oliibited and huiglil tlicir skiH at amts, 
were not at first pemiirted at Sjsiarta, probably because iWn training ms not 
thought useful in battle; but it seems that tlm svete introduced in the ktc 
second or early third century' of the Chnstian cia.^'* Then, of course, profes¬ 
sionalism engulfed Sparta as well as the rest of lire Gmcco-Roniaa world, 
Not only at liome, but on campaigns, the law rcLtuired all Sfxirtans to pmetice 
gymnastic rcgulady; consequently they took greater pride in thcuiselves and 
had more dignity' of bearing than other men. It wTi:i abio provided tlijat after the 
pssage of yotitii, die mm shtudd wear their liair long so tkit tlicy would 
look taller and be more impressve and terrifying to ihcu enemies. It wrss the 
privilege of the warriui to comb !iis liair before going into battle. Herodotus 
describes the astonisbjucut of the Persians al 1 iJcmiopyLie svlicn they saw iltc 
LjcedaemouLans grooming themseh^ and pmcticiiig g^innaslics before begin¬ 
ning kniled* 

Thongli tlie state system was hostile to atlrktic spccialiaiion, all kinds of 
phracal couiests seem to have appealed to tlie Spartjnis as to othci Creek 
peoples. Zeus proposes a physical coinpctition between himself and the rest of 
Ibe gods—a tug of wur with a golden c l iai n -*^^ Among the exercises aud games 
of tljc SpiTtms were miniiiig. fightiug. boxing, wrestling, panemtiorf. liimting, 
riding, throwing the stone and javelin, daticiug. archm.^= and pkytug bait. 
Devotion to such sports and exercises was gneit, and the success of Spartans in 
them wa.v reniarhiblc, ll has been said^ indeed, tliat ''Dorian Fdopemnesus was 
the cEjdle'* of festal athletic gnmes: * tbc fir^t victors at Olympian g^mes, after 
tlicsc w(i:re Ttcorded, were neatly all Dotiaus. or at least Peloponnesians," and 
"from the t 5 lh to the jath Olympiad niosl of ihcni were Sprtaus." 

Walking, the mo^t tiatuml cxcitisc of the lower csftrcfiiitics. wuj not regarded 
b\' the Creeks ;is a part of gymnastics, hut it a popular means of tcfresli- 
ment for the sick, weak, and old. Running, h owe vet, was aniotig the catHcst 
and most fa voted sports and ivmnicd many fornix the stadc race, the Jianfos 
j double mccj, the rav^ iw aimot | impoTtant for nhlitan (mining), tlie tardp 
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race, and tlic long race ( b6k^>^). The simplest rate, tlie st^idion oi dromoE had 
a prominent pbec as a contest at tiic great public fcsth-als, it 

v.m tJic most ancient event and it aUo fumied a part of the peiitiililon. The 

sevcti, tw^clv c, or even twenty-foni stacks long --3 great test of 
speed and endurance. Pansanias s 3 Lys tliat Ladas, a lacedaemoiLiaii^ the swiftest 
miiner of Jus time, won the OliTnpic crowm in tjie long race, but died on the 
way home after tlie garncs.^^ 

'Ilie ptonimcut lile of running at Sparta is suggested bv tlic fact tliat gj-m- 
msia were at Jirst nonexistent, but all exercises were pcifonned id tlie open 
where die racecourse f ? bid cnil. Pausanbs 'The Lace^e' 
moiibn^ give the name of tijc Couesc to the place where the youths are still in 
the habit of practising rtuuiiug-"' In liis day two g^ innasia had Iseeu CR^cd 
on the course, ll^jt ninning, wTertling, jmiping^ and throwing the discus and 
javelin constituted the chief ekriieiits of Sprtan gjTnnastics is sti^iestcd by 
their iiuiTicrons victories in tlie pcntillilon and in separate conhsts at Ok™- 
pia rar file victor in the men's pentathlon, at the Eiglitcenth Olmipbd, w"as 
Lampis. a SpartaiE^' In the ‘ITtirh-eighth 01™piad, when the boy-s' pentath- 
ton inshtuled, Eutefnbs, a Spartan, caixicd otf the wild oIivt:.^^ Pau^- 
nios refm to twenty-four shide-race victors at Ohmipia; seven whiDCts of the 
double race:five victors in the long tucc: and twehe wiiuicfs of the race in amior. 
Of Hiese, it ap|xsm, a half were Liconbns, amotig w hom wut such famous 
tiinnm as Akanthos and Ladas, victory in the long race; and Chionis or 
Auchiotus, ulin woti ilic stidc-racc four times in socce^ioii and wiis thrice 
Victor in the dan hie race.*^*' 

W'rcsthng was one ot the most popitbi confesb In the Eunera] games of 
Patroclos, tt held an honored place. ’Ilic origin of wtestUng was pm bed back 
to mvthiciil times, and v'jiriotis acexjunts Vixtt ginm of it. Diodnnis savs that 
Hermes wiis the oogiiiator of wrestling schools: and .Autoh^tos. son of I Icmics. 
was said to have taught Heracles the art of wrestling.*** Pausaiibs, howcv'cr, 
says lliat I'lit^cus invented the art of wrcsding; before hh time vHctoiy Irad 
depended more np<:in size and strcogtlj ttiaii upon sciencc.^^" According to 
PliiJoaEratos *** vvicslling wtis developed far its titilitv' in w^ar. Spartans v^ieie 
rciioivTicd f^r wrestling, and hud imiriy victors at Olyinpb^ among tiicin 
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Uctades.'** In tljc Eifhleenth Olvinpiad, Eiii}'batos, a Lacecbemoniati, liras 
winner in wrestling: in tlic Tljirty-sm-cntlj, prii^cs u ere offered fot boys in wins- 
tliiig, and Ucotuitti Hippostliuncs w.ii tbc victet.’*® It was re^rded as a spe¬ 
cial reproof to the coward tlint aoy LacedacTnonLan would be asliatned "to be 
matched with him in a wrestling bout-'* ‘Iliougli Xenophon says that Spar¬ 
tans were skilled in all kinds 0/ wicsliin^ there scemt to Jiave been rio highly 
specialized tiainiiig, at least in catly tlajs. Fluiiidi sap that they did not 
liavi: special imstcrs to teicli wrestling, because they' wished Spartan boys to 
excel in courage rather tliaii in clever nicks. Even in the days of Hiilopbcmcn, 
it is said tlmt he did esxiything lie could to dbcoiuage piofessioiial wrestling, 
and put aside ah tluuight Of engaging in it hiniscff. bcciu.se of ib uselessness 
to prqsaie men for war.^** 

Boxing originated from the most natural form of liand.(o-haiid Gating with 
lare fists, and w^s one of the most ancient and favored of Creek sports. The 
coutentiou that tliey invented it, howevicr(. is fust another instance of the habit, 
which the)'shared with other peoples, of cOHsiilcrin| thLiiischxai Hie originators 
of all that scented to than go^. Earlj Cretan civiliaitioit, as we hove seen, de¬ 
veloped lioxing before the nse of the Creek states 

In tiic fluiiieric description of heroic days, boxing held an honored pLnee. 
Myiholug)' told of the wlio conieiided iu tlie manly sjiort, Apotio liad 
conquered .\rcii at Ohiiipra; Tydeus vras victor in boxmg at the Xemcan 
games: HciadcJ was instructed in tlie att of boxing by ILiqiotykos. son of 
ilctmes.*^'' Pollux, son of SpaiLiii TyndaTeus, was said to have won llic boxing 
match at Olympia, m the days before "the imhroken tradition of the Olym¬ 
piads”' began.'"* Pliilostratos dccLired that hoviiig was cnemtraged fm its value 
in war; "Boxing is an invedtion of the fjcHbniiotiians, and onee found ac¬ 
ceptance among the borbarian Bebryces. It was best practiced liy Polyrleuccs, 
on which accoutit the )}octs sang liis praises. The ancient Lacedaemonians 
Ivixcd, Iiowcvci, for tlie following tcasoji; they had no helmets, and tliej' con¬ 
sidered tlutt fighting with such was not according to I he customs of the coun¬ 
try: but the shield look the place of the helmet, it one miderstood how to cany 
it. III Older, then, to party blows directed at the face, and when tlity cunc to 
withstaud them, they practiced boxing and souglit, in this ttuuuer, to Irardcn 
the face." *w 
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TlicxX-ritus pitinti n vti^tcl pittnfc of the boxing, nintoh bctnR^een Pollux and 
Amjtius, a contest bcl^XidD scientific ^ikill and brute strcnglii: "'Tlicn ^VmyciiS 
came on fudoiisly, making play with both Imiids; hul Pollux smote him on the 
point of the chin as lie changed, tnaddctiing him the moiti, and the giant 
toiifusecl tiic fighhng, bymg on wLdi al! his iniglit* and going in with bead 
down, , , , But the son of Zmii stepped iimv this side, now tluL and hit him 
with both Bits in turn, und rfiteted his onsliiught, for all his inanstrous 
stiength. Like a dmntcn mao Jte tocicd beneath the hero's blows, and s[)at out 
the red blood, while ail the princes shouted together, as they marked (Jic ugly 
bruises abnui his mmillt and and saw hi> c>tw half dosi^ by puffj flsh. 
Next Pollux begim to tease him* feinting on ei cry side, ;mfi at last seeing that 
he \yas now tjihtc licw ildered, be got Ui a snmhing blow just abovxr the middle 
of the nose bcnt^tli tJie cs^ebrowi, and laid tbc bone of his forehead bare. 
Strctejied on his hack the giant fell amid the flowers^ but he rose again, and 
the fighting went on fiLTcely. Hits' luaulcd each other liard, kviiig on s^ith tlic 
weighlix] thongs; but the giani alwavt busy with his (\Hh on the other*^5 
chest and outside Itii nex'k, while Pollux, the mvindblc, kept on sma^liujg lik 
oppmieut*5 face w^ith cruel blmvs." 

NotwjtlisLmdiiig the c=ifly prominence ut hc^xitig among Licedacmt^idaus, 
Freemau dcdarcs that it wtia "'forbidtlcrn to the young Spartan"'—and the pan- 
emtion also—became it developed few' particular muscles ;it the expeaise of 
the others/' Siieh :m ttUercnce. based on stateTnents of Flutirch and Aris- 
totlc,^^^ may lie open hr douht, tliuugh Philo^tratos dio supports the vierv 
ss'hen he sap tluit ''in the cininic of time - , , [die LiicedaemoniansJ gas'c up 
boxing, and likewise the paiienation. . . Krause nMinhiiTT!^ ihg t no Spar¬ 
tan w:i$ victor in Ixising and jiancmtimi at the sacral games, 4ud argnes tiuit 
if I hey liad pfaeticed ibesc, they wxnik! ttrtainly has’t pfoduced 
Perhaps Spartans were only forbidden to engage in such eomixititions at the 
great gjnnes^ where it woidd be utisccmly fur a S|XJTtyu to yield to au oppouent. 
PhilostiatoA rnn^t have had thiv in mind, for he states that ifiey hefd it "dis- 
gr-tcebil to parturipjitc irr such contests^ in svhicli there was danger that, if a 
single one should yield. Spariia would be open to ibe rtproacli of cowardio:.'^ 
nisi prohibition niiiy Ilivc Ijccu resposisibk for a ike reuse iri Wxiiig ut Spirti. 
Kraii.se'^^^ ^ys that laici times" the lonbiis, in contaSi to the Dorbns, 
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g^vc attentioti io boxuig. md he winders thiit the fame of Domn oKcostots 
in Lite art was not ^ufEcicnl incentivt to civisc Spartui3 to dcvolc themselves 
to it* AlUioiigh the decUne of hoidiig may have been leil* popular opinion 
seems to have continued to asscjciate the "paiiihil'^ art witli S|>artan training. 
Vhtn says that the LaeouLzers of lus day thought to imitate Lhe Spaifcins by 
going ak^ut in short doalc^ their drs bruised * and with the ccstus bound 

oil their amis, being '"ahvajs tiaining." 

Tliflugli Lyougus is xiid to have prohihiied contents which involved the 
stretching forth of one's liaiui^^^ it does not appear that Milller, Freeman* 
iCmuset and others are justified in their assertion that the pancration was not 
ptactietd at SpartaSjiartaii Heracles, according to tradition, was cicilitcd 
witii vicfioi}' in the pancrarion at Olympia in the cfays I’lcfoic tlic "unbn^ken 
tradition of the OImpiacb*' Isegan,^^ Gardiner holds that Ihe "primitive tough 
and Eiiinblc," the foreninncr of the pancration. "umcstcictcd tr%‘ law and un- 
rehned by scienec. ivas allowed and encouraged as a test ot ciiduraiice arid a 
training for wat,^' hut that Spartans wcie foibiddcn to enter such cTtaits with 
others at Olympia. Julhnci's view is to the same effect.'Iliis contest which 
wa$a coiiibiuation of wreilling, ba^hig^ faeking^ gongiug, and all natural dforts 
to iivcrcouie an opponent, i^ said to have been invented fur its usefulness ui 
w'ar, and tliis waa '^demonstrated at Tlicmiopybe when the Lacedaemonians, 
their laneei and swords broken* fought with tlieir naked hands,'^ Elsewhere 
Philostrato^ suySf '' t he Laccdactuonians thtmscUcs CJi;plain that [l\z\ do not 
practice tlicsc types of contest for the purp>sc of competition, but incrcly for 
die piirpOic of hardening, and tliis is entirely in hamioriy with ihcii flagella^ 
tiun* for a bw auiting them presaribts lashing at the altar/^^^ llic followiog 
description of the paiicnjlion has been prcsci^xd; ""TIiosc who engage in tfit 
paucratjuui ^ ^ . employ a wrestling that is hazardous; for they must iicctis 
meet blriws on tile face tlol are not safe ftFT the wrestkr^ and must cUirch in 
struggles that one can enh svin In pretending to fall, and they' need likill that 
they may choke an adversan^ iii different ways ut different time$* and the same 
contestants arc both uTCilhng wttli ttie ankle and twisting tfic oppoiiefit"^ ami* 
to say nothing of dealing a bkiW' and leaping upiui the adversary; for these 
things are all permmiblein the piinciahum—ao^ihing except biting and goiig^ 
iiig, Tlic Laccdacmoiiiiius^iiideed.aSIow'' even these, becuusc,. 1 suppose^ they are 
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training tUan^^lvcs for balHc> but tlic conteslii of Elis exclmlt ihmii tlic^itgli 
tliw do {>enTiil thciking ” 

Fora mitioo whosL" education Rinicd pninaHly nt prepaTalion for warp tlirow^ 
ing Use disem fumislicrd excellciit Iraiiiin^ ^^^lr€ tlirowing skutes or oilier 
com 11 1 oil Ip u^^rhre. Likewise Tn itlmg the p^xJin was of great 
importance to a people who stit! looked to the spear :is theit first weipim in 
uTu and in the thasc-’® 

Sjiartan trainuig is said to mote neirlv iipjmoKimi^tcd viiii Itself th^m 
anything practiced elsewhere in Greece.^A comiTion cxcniise erf the Spar¬ 
tans, and tine which prov ided the most direct pteparahen] of tlic 

cirgiipi^cd fighting. To lliis they were early inuied. Plutateh tells \i% that 
the old men, when m^pt:etiiig the boj^ pcrftHOTaticcs. as they were charged 
to do. often encouraged them in qt};;trrel£ and £^ts so to have an opportii- 
nity to discover tlidr ^imotis capacities in respect to braven, holifncts, ,md 
aggrevsivenciv in the fate of danger.Organized fighting, in w^hieh the free 
range of the lough-and-tiimble pancratiorj ajipcireriMy wtis pennitted. was 
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□minged foi, as well as individual contests. Certain officers, ihc bidocamp were 
diargcd with arranging athidiccontevts Eind "'ciipedally tlie g;jiiiu^ at ihe Pliiiie- 
TreeGrOTc” oi Pbianistas. ITiis spot, surrounded hy w^ter+ w'as approaclicd by 
tw o bridges. 11 ic fight is said to Itavc followed rules kid dov^ii hy Lycurgus; bnl 
apart from t^ain prcljininarj reguklioiis, it seems to Itave been a rough-and- 
tumble, free-for-all fight. Before the contest the two competing groups of bop 
offered sacrifices to the wor god EnpUos, and staged a figlu between two 
the restjU of wliidi wa 5 ^td to foretell the otiicoine of tlic eonimg battle. Tlic 
nest day entcml tl:se grove Ity the bridges, the choice of wliich being deter- 
niirtcd by tot. Pausanias pithily summariKed the metliud of fighimg: 'In fight¬ 
ing thq strike, and kick and bite, and gi*uge out cucli ollier's m'S. Hi us thev' 
fight man against mao. But ttuw charge in serried masses* and push each 
other into the W'alcf.*" 

Tile fight gf the boys at the Plane-Tree Cioac had a coLinterpart in contests 
for vtiuijg uieiL Xenuphan e^cplaiiis liow iJiese wung mcti were divided tnto 
groups and were mutdied in valororui strife tu att^ui a high degree of manly 
perfections " Ilie Ephors , ^ , pick out three of the very best aruong Ihcm/’ 
who are known lijppagrclaf/^Each of them eiirolU a Inmdred othirrs, stating 
hb reasons for preferring one and refecting an other, Tlie result is tliat those 
who fail tu will flic honour arc al war both with those who sent them awiiy 
and with their ^iieccsvfiil rivals; and Ihw arc on the w^tcli for any bpse from 
tilt code of honour* . * . And they are battnd> too, to keep themselves fib for 
oiic effect of the strife is that thcj" spar w heno^er they meet. . . 

Amutig the mote or lc$^ undiretted activities, liiinring nuikcd liigli as 4 perce^ 
time sport because of its ^■^luc iu keeping meu fit for war. 1 11 tlie great kingdoms 
frf the East, it has liecn noted, hunting was a royal sport for'the same 
By this $biitkrd even Spatbia 'peer' was a king iu thid lie eiifined the royaj 
pastime. The Lib<»r i}f tho^c licld in sub^eetjou, and the prohibition against 
W'^ork oil the part of Jiprtim citizens, left youths and adiilh^ free to ciijov the 
chase, though bunting wras engaged in chiefiv liy those whci bad passed tlic age 
of hveiity.*-'^ 11 jc ru^cth wwxlcd kiraiii of the Pci upon itesus wns an e.xecllail 
bunting ground, wlictc boanv deer, bcir^* wild g^Kits, and oiher game were 
plcnrifn].^“* Laconian hunting do^ wciic famous thmughoui rjic lldlenic 
w orld. One is Tcuiindcd of Argus, Odysseus' hunting J round, who 

Paitianm. m. if. 1: 14, 'E'rauv. hy /, G. Fraaer. Caurtey nt .MicmilLui & Co., Ltd.* 
Luiidcrts. mill Hit MjiiJtilTLin Company. New Yoik; Lutuii; Anjchjiia., 4^: JCmuic; <jp. 
tU . p. Iri&h Nihi^i- op. crt.. jTp 4Q3 ff. 
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Nt^xT missed in dcq>cst woptk the miff game piinaie 
If mice HgLinced before his sigiit, forever)' tnick he knew. 


wejc dilated to ^ eerttiri nctenf m Liict:<kiemon. Accmiling tii 
invited the mii-iftcT lo j hunt* who, iF lie were cngagedi sent 
his dogs anway.^^ Provismn wtis also made for slianng food, in otder tluif 
the needs m^ht be intii of those who were behted in ihc 6clth when hunting 
and when thtw hml nothing hand hi The catceUcntc of Finn ting miist 
have been a great uttmetion to Xenophon who took irp his residence in Ijice- 
daemon. 'I'hc Cynegcfieus, a treytiifcon hiniting comriiority credited to Xtnch 
phmi, IfiongFr the authorship h disputed.*^* s?ets forth in cntliiMiastic hr^hioii 

tw L*CP[J*CTIJEUUaiTl, V|^ 
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the techniques of the cfcuise and 3 philosophy of I tun ting as a phase of educa¬ 
tion as ^vcll. To Xciioplioii it seemed tLai game and Ikounds wctc a gift of tlic 
gtnls. llicse thej’ bestowed upoti mai\ and men, bj' gi'i'ing heed to hounds and 
hunting, "excelled greatly and were admired for tlicir virtue/" Youtli arc 
ehaiged, tiiereEoie, "not to despise hunting or any other idiooling. For these 
are the means by whicli men betN^me good in in all things out of which 

must come excellence iu thought and word and deed/* rho vet)' first tilings 
*'llicreff>Te, that □ young man just out of Ills boyliood should bkc up is hunting, 
and afterwards he should goon to the other branches of cducatiotK provided he 
^ras mean^Z" 

*"AI1 men w lio have iovod Inin ting have lieoi good/' thought Xenophon; m, 
too, have some wtimenl The Spartan bwgiver uridmtood the v;dui^ of hunt¬ 
ing* as Xenophon says, and provided tlv$t those who had pssed the time of 
youth and w^erc ready to fill i^cat public offices should continue tlieir prepam- 
Uori by pracliciiig hunting* "in order Uiat they might be able to stand the 
btigues of soldiering as well as Uie younger men/' ft was in nccord ftitli 
ancient Sprtan philosophy of practicality that Phtlopoemen, though physically 
able to t^ecl iu wrestling, shunned the expert training of the wtttilling groiiud 
when told that the diet* sleep, exezei^s* and generally tegxrbr habits of pro^ 
fcssional athletes w'Cre out of keeping wit!i tire difficult and nreguki: demands 
made upon the soldier: and when he hod noLtiing eke to do, louglit to develop 
strength and endunmec by hunting and b\ work on his farm/^'* Xenophon 
tccommends especially hunting on horseback, where the country^ \$ fit for it 
and big game is available, for in this way otic 1>ceomcs accustomed "to use hk 
weapons properly on Jioiiicl^ck'' while '*iidirig at top ^pccd over all sorts of 
coiinhy/' 

llie value of hunting as military training is explained at some lengtli: , , 
the advantages that those who have been atlmetcd by this pursuit will gam 
are many. For it makes tlic body healthy* improves the sight and hearing* and 
keeps men from growing okh and it affords the best toiuing for ivar. In the 
first place, when imiichmg over rough roads under amis* tbty will not lire: 
aeciistoiucd to cam ami% for taptuting svild they will bear up under 

their tasks. Agnm, they will be cxipable of sleeping on a hard lied and of guard¬ 
ing well tilt pijice assigned to them. In an attack on tlic tmemv they will lx: able 
to go fm him and at the same time to cans out the orders that jic pavsed airing, 

Kninphnn^ On l-fimting, l, 
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because tliey^iue med to do tlics^me ihin^ on llim o^^ii account ^vben optur 
ing ilic game. If their post is in the van will not dcjicrt it. because the>' can 
endure. Iti the rout of the cocuiy tijey %vill maie straight for the foe uillioul a 
slip over any kind of groiind, tiitough liabjt. If part ol their own mny Ims met 
with disaster in ground rendeted difficult W woods and defiles or wimt not, 
they wall manage to save diemselvcs widiout loss of honour and to save others. 
For ihejf buiiilmdly with r]te business will gi^t Hiern knowledge thut otheii 
bet. Indeed, il tov luppened before rttm% wlien a groat host of allies has been 
13ut to flight* that a littk hand of such tnai. tltrongli tlicir fitness and confi^ 
dcnccp has ronenved tire battle and routed the victorious ciiciny when he has 
blundered owing to diffirultics in tlic ground. For men svha are round in bexly 
and mind may always s^4Ild on tire threshold of success. It was because the;^' 
Lnew tlial they owxd tlidr successes against the enemy to sui:li qmlities tkii 
out ancestors looked after die young men. For in ^pitc of the roardiy of coin 
il WTis then custom from the C:3r1icst times not fo prevent huntenf frum hunt¬ 
ing ovci any growing tropst and* m addition, not to pcniiit I urn ting at niglit 
witiiiu a mdins of many luilongs frt^rn tlic city, so lhat tire masters of tliat art 
miglil not rob tire young meii of tlidr ^mc. In fad thcf>^ raw that this h the 
only one among the pleasures of the younger men that produces a rich crop of 
blessings. For it makes sober md upright men of llicm, because they are trainol 
ill the schtxi! of truth [md they paceivttj lhat lo these men they owed tlidt 
success m as tn other matter b and if does not keep them from any ntber 
honourable occujMJtion ihes' wisli to fultow, like other nod evil pleasures dial 
the\^ ougiit not to Iciam. Of such men* therefore, are good soldicts and gotxl 
gcncrek made* * ^ 

It has been said that* "sn caily tiures at least" "tidiuq wns one of the prin¬ 
cipal oct:tipulicin> of Hie youths of Spard.*^ Tlu>ug]i the evidence for thi:* 
belief b held to be "alightand "untiustworthy/* it b said that youth rode 
on gaily decked hordes at tire festival of Hyacinthia; ^ and the select ]uud of 
three hundred voutJiS were tullcil hjppigrefaf. “"eavdlrv.*' Striilxi noted* 
however, Ihaj these Spartan "kniglits" did not keep horses, lliese dbcordaiil 
view's leave donbr as to llic txinni of the nVle Tiding mav liavc pbyed in 
Ian trauuiig, rh>ubt!ess the iinporbincc of horsemansliip vsiried fro in tiiire to 
time> Kmuro states^ Hut "Spoibi not entirety without cavalry*'" and points 
nut that Flip;>aiclios was teacher of youth in the art of ndingJ*^ PliitanLli cred- 

1?^ XetiDplMHi: Of I xit, Miaom, trati-i. b> F!, C Mur^lvint. TTkc l/Kb 
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itcd Lycurgus \vi\h tntrodudng a particul:ir arrangement of tlid Spartim ^:avaln^ 
the Qutimos being a tmop of fifty Imr^emctt in quitdriJateml fomuitinii. Xeno¬ 
phon says drat tljc aiVidry watched t!ie enemy from posations commanding the 
w itlc^i vie\vJ“" Tlic pic-rawncntc: of foot soldiers in Sparfcm military or^ka- 
don* linwen’CT* mn^t hti^^ cansed ndirig to be less stressed tliun other exer¬ 
cises, for practicaUtv' w'as a finit priiicTplc mt Lacedaeiiion. llic low esdniation 
of oivaln^ in Spartau artnies is rccognized by Miil!er, though lie credits riding 
wjtJi I Hiving b^n an Important part in the training of Athens first 

formed a enx'iiln' corps in die middle of the fiftla century ; and Sparta formed 
erne in Sparia Is said to have railed a force of fonr hundred horsemen 

and archers, “"coutrnri tu their usual eustom"'i later they Irad only six buTidrc<i 
mahy ax opposed to six tbottmid hein-anned troesps.^^ Xenophon esprei^Kjd 
die view' tha^ such rame as the LDcedacmonraii cavalry aefneved dated “from 
the introdueticfn of fiJreign cav^Jry'-j and Ijc therefore recommended a foieign 
contingent elsewhm .1 means of ccowmny and as a Sitinudus to rivalry^ in 
efficiencyIt soeni^^ howev'cr^ that the weight of Spartan tioTH;men did not 
bulk liovaly. At the battle of Leuetra the Theban horse wx:rc in good tiiiiit 
hut Sparta*s cavalry my in a "very incfficitnl condition," since the '"ridiest," 
and ^'leEWt spirited" w'crc on hoi^eback and were "at once de- 

fcatciL^" 

Probably no physical exercises asstimcd %(t many hynns in Greece as did dune- 
ing. t hese imy be classified as leliginm and protmCp the latter indnding gym- 
nasHc, lii^txTcal, and folk dances. There are also the dances oF war and ihc 
dances of peacellicatttaJ dancing may lie further cLi^^ified aji comic, tragic* 
^ind satiric, lliongh Ltie nimicraus cntc^orics venc to enll attention to the 
varied character of dancing and its sigmfiKint nVIc in Greek life, difiiculties 
aiise. since there is much ovalapptng of tenus: ivhat is tailktl profane is not 
witlimit its religions caiiiiueliinii and difieretit irames arc often used by' aiidcnt 
author? for the lame dances.Certain dancer which irae intimately a?s!;4:i- 
a red ivitli ^ignihcant aspcctib of Spa Eta 11 life may be notcrl bridls*. Like many 
Ollier clqtriELtit.'S of Spiral dviliTatmn* her dances bene a marked lescnihkncc 
to the Cretan sapr indeed, that tlte uaiul dance prattiLTxl in Locc- 

djicmonia* the mcmiurcs n?ed, the songs sting, and nniiiv otiicr custoiiiv- arc 
commouly railed Cret.rn. just Oi though they' had cuntc from Crete. 
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Amon§ the cbnocs haWng a religious signifioiicc were the chorus at the 
G%TOntjj7acdLi; tlie chorm at the Carjac, in niiicli Spaitin maidfais pctftmncd 
each yeu 'tlieh uaticjital dmec" in honor of ;Viteuib; the parthema, the 
chonis of maidens, said to have been "exceedingly gmve and $olemn"‘ “= and 
tile Ijyporc/iciEia, a lively danee accompanied hy 5f>ngs, which was performed 
by the Spartans aiouiid the fljiniing siicnficc in honor of Apo 1 |o.=»^^ Nemhere 
were iimsic, rknemg, and g3.n1 nastier more perfectly untted than in the G™- 
nopaediii, a festJA^l ivhicli svas m^\ly athletic, and lidd in highest esteem by 
the SprtatiA,^^ Nothing was permitted to interfere with tJidr performance; 
eren when word of the cikjiiitoiis defeat at l/cuctra had been recervqd, the 
cpliors won Id not [sermh iiitermptiaij of tlic chorus.^'^'^ To patticipale in it 
an hiiiior; hi be exchiclcri from witucking il uus nric meins of disgriidng the 
men who, tliongh of TnoTTiageabk age^ were } ct iinwed/-^ At the t?egiuniTig of 
the choral dance s'arioiis excTCises^ cspccralh* I hose of wrcirtlirig and tlae paiicni- 
tioii, were hidtated; and these were followed by tire Pyrrhir dance. CliiiriLsqs of 
old men, youth, and fxn,^ participted tti the Cytimopacdbp dincing naked^ 
and singing the songs of Aleman* 'Jliakbs. and other famous pocts.=^ 
Dancing wa 5 a pTOminent feature also in the three-day fcftivgl of Hyaeintbb- 
rdigiciusly observ ed hy Spartans in honor of llyarinthos. whom Apollo was >aid 
to have killed accidentally \yy a throw of the disciis.^^ Us beginning, marked 
by grcti restmint irnd solemnity* w'aS follow^ at the middle of the second dlV 
Iw nimictoiis ciTmb* music* dancing* atid atliletics* whteh wxte obsen-cd by 
many penpk. Athenacus describes it: "Boys with tunics girded high plav the 
lyre or sing To flute accoiti|uiihiient while tliey run the entire gaiiiut of tlie 
strings with ihc pleetmm; they sing the praises of the giKl in ana|xic 3 tte Thythni 
and in a high pitch. Othen^ march tlmmgh the tbeafre monnted on gaily 
adorned horses; full choiis of young inCTi enter and sing some of their natioiul 
songs, and danLt:rs rnirig]itig,ampiig tliciri go Lhioiigh ihc figures trt the aticivnt 
style, iiccampmiixl bj the finlc urid the voice of the siugert. As for the giih, 
^me are canicd m svickcr carts which arc xuinptnmwiy imwmcntcd, others 
parade in donots voked tn tsvo horses, which tliei race* and the entiiO city is 
given over io the Inotlc and jny of the festival. , . " 
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Danciiig jnd inusic cIaM:]y a£sc>cmted M Sjjnrt^. conitilntccl 3Ji importTint 
Iiba^e of miral and phi^icat tdiictitioti. and were carefully r^uLitcd Iry tin; 
5bte. Mime W3S chiefly chQtal.und thus contributed ta the unit> which Sparta 
^ niuc3i ctesired, PrtFliiihh few iiidhidiiaU $tndicd miisic^ nr gained a scientific 
knowledge, hut ^'vvillinut learning" it. Arivtotlc says, tJicy were good judgei of 
music and danting wctc intimately connected with and icligioii. 
'ludccd" as one authority says, die luarclt of the Spartans and Cretans; had, 
tm account of its minic^t accompaniments some resemblant^ to j dance.'* 

Of all Spartan danoes coiinectcd with Uie Pyrrliic tUnce ns armor was pre¬ 
eminent. riicrc wai? iioagrcctnciit as la its (irigirn save itiat it was mo^t aiicienl- 
Ccrtatij autbonties tiaced it to .MIictih'i, some to .VchilleSn others to CaNlnr. and 
still othm to ThTrliichcw, a Ctetan, otr as atbm would loivc it, a Lactmiim. In 
facL the niiuiic wur dance wns common to pnmitives. and some form of It was 
probidily tiaiiccd by Ihi; vaiious Giect peoples^Jl>c PiiTrhic dance had 
the same name the expert armed comlroEant It was quiei and 

light in mOYcitiart and w-as acconipinictl bj the flute. Tliough not danced 
evcrs'wliefe tlie same, the dancers gcncfolly Imitated Hie act in 11 0/ deleiL^ 
^avnidinglilow^aiid iiiissflea, giving wuy. leaping xade, ridiig tip, falling do wai). 
imd tlic mode of attack 1 hurling die pvcliu. giving blow’s,^ thrusting^ shooting 
die bow } A then at: us dial al Sparti Ixiys "fronj five years of age ori"^ were 

tlmnaiighlv hislTUctcd iu 1 \ foimcxi a |xift of the Gynmopaetlia. Ltuig after 
the P^Tihic dance tiad ceased to bart: serious significance in othet Greek stateji. 
iJicSjiaitaus sUlJ danced it ”as 4 W'arlike exercise/' 

T\k hnmififs Ir ^411! to liai'c lieeu the iiuHt l^intiliil of all S]Xirhm gymm^tie 
ckiiccs. Yniing men and mnidens paTtidpiitcd in contrasting masculme cour¬ 
age and feminine grace, dliough performed without weapons, the yonUis vied 
With cadi other it* vigorous uiiilike mnvciTimt^. while the maidens followed 
with nitxk-:%f, graceful ?tlep> which were titougld to befit thcim,=^ 

The bif)az;i$, a gvimiastie exercise in favor at Sparta and pnicticcil bv Ixsvs* 
girls, and wmnai. is generally ccuisidcrod a part of dancjiig.^*^** In Ibis, ilie 
rkiKXT spriiug Into the air and .vntighl to rtrikt the buttocks: ivitli the hcxiU m 
often as pissihlc. ^fiil!^^^ ineiitirjiis the ifijXKha* dcimaJca, ffh> nihi, Pinalhcha* 
/lypogv’jMtjjcs, riicncs, rtTbKU, and the rninidic tbiicC. all of w 4 iich he regard:^ 
as Lacoiiiaru hut lirtk is known of them save the iunic.=*" Mi picrobeUit "hill 
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diDCcr such as vt^s DOted in Iloincr, said by same ancient authorities to 
Imvc been originated hy Ijcedaemynkms-®^* 

Natioiml semp and danm were the guarded heritage of Sportau cilixcns. 
Tlic IJelots* houCTCr, iverc faTbidden to use such "iicsbk** songs and dances; 
inicirnd, tlicy were often coui]icllcd to sing songs and dunce dances of a 
and Indierous character.^'lliough tlie uationid dances were generally marked 
by dignity and sDkninity+ even in the solemn dioiuse^ of pagan Sparta 
there were ekmitmti w iiicli ruight be thought iiibitcal to ''female delicacy/" ^ 
'tile muic ‘"baUpbyets" fcnj-’Ctig^ig) was applied to Spartan souths who 
were *'just entenng on manhood/' presumably bccattse buli-plav vva5 their 
chief exercise, llippasus h said to have ebinicd that Lacedaemonians were 
'"pioneers" in hall-playmg "as in all p-itmastic exercises " ™ Ttiongh Timoc- 
ptes the Laconcm wus credited wit!i a bcKik on halbplay. only fragmentary 
icferentes have been pfes<frvo<l and neither the niie^ of the game nor the 
nuiiiber of players are fcn<m’ti to Ui. Nt^crthclcss inw:riptiOTiS shmv that there 
were ycirly cMutcsts m the diomm, m which teams pairicifatcd under tlie 
dircclioii of the flidcoL the Sdine board that maiuigcd llic contest m the Plane- 
Tree Grove, These mutches won to have taken place between t^nis com^ 
postfd of '^about fifteen representntivis of the obes/* \'ictorv was probably de¬ 
cided by itiJtching iJic teams ''ivi pairs m successive iQiind$ until oiib one no- 
bcatcf) team remained."' ™ 

Daily hitlung wxms: tu have brai a part of Spartan phv'^ic^J regimen, but 
warm Ixitlis were in early times prohibited. Plutaicli mentions Iiathing m the 
Iliviirr Ktirntas as an apfictir-cr; hi^ reference tn the %\[ghi knmvledge of "'bath^ 
and uitgucnb'^ ibulifles.^ reJci^ tti w-.inn tuths ™ Titat river bithing wns not 
merely an occasion for washings but also for swunniing is a rca^fonable assunip^ 
tioru Tile rLme- Fret; Grove coiitt^t was marked by^ an effort of cuch team to 
push ih D|jiKiirenr.^ jjdo the wwten—’^aud suggests that the hoy% must liuvc been 
able to take calc of themselves, 1 here ho^vc\'Cf, no definite reference to in¬ 
struction ill swimming at Sparb. and some have doubted the prcvukiicc of 
\W'irnming theic-=^ The hek of sj-stcmatic inslTiidtan need not be mtef' 
pretwi. Iiowntt. Since Spail^ns did ml favor profcsriuiuil gviuuastie initnit- 
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tors, but relied on Ihc older and more siilSed boys to teach the } oiingeT. swim¬ 
ming may also have been leanied in a simibr iijformal fashionKtausc holds 
rhat the Creels %veTc at all iitnes rcidy vwinmieEs; certainly tbost du'cllhig on 
the? nvners and the amt were quite at home in the w^tcr w^hich they wxtc forced 
to encountet both in peace and vra:.Tli 4 t the Spttuns "practiced Uiemselves 
in nvimming,” Krau&c hdicscs ''certain/' Freeman, too, tna in tains that the 
daily plunge m the Eurotas taught them smnmnogNmnerous pawges m 
ancient history' sliow* that swUinning often stood the Greeks in good stead, 
tlcrodidin say?s tlmt al Salinnis only a few Greeks died, for tlicy were able to 
swim^" and those not killed by the enemy escaped from the sinking 

vessels by' swimming to SaLmiiS-^ 'lluicydidcs relates tliat a detachment of 
Spartans, blockaded on an island by the Athenians^ oUcied a liigh price for 
com, w'liie, and dieese that could be btought in, and pTomised fttedom to any 
Helots who vvould bring in such food supplies. In connection with these eftorts 
jiiany swam in thmugh the larbor, dragging by a curd skins filled wiQi poppy- 
seed, linseed, and Immry until tbty were ohscnrcd, and prccantiom svert taken 
agamst tJicir during exploits.^ 

rj&n.iiTt£ OF st'ARTAs taitfCATION Sttict conformity with a fixed 
pattern of life \\~a^ a^iduously cultiv'ati^ at Si>arta by that class vvhtdi Itad 
gained pmver and sought to prcscn'C it. Ha'i'ing completed his jcfoniis, 
LycnTgm is said to Iiacc forbidden any cliangc m the coushtutioa mitil he 
should retuni fioni DcJplii-^^^ No slight dcs-iatiuu was tn \k |>ctnuttcd lest such 
iuduigcrice sliould lead to greater clianges. Spartans are said to have opposed 
dunging Uie number of string on the lyrtu ^ a cook who knew anything ex- 
cq>t approved Spilan cookery' not tolmtoJ; even dunging die rules of 
ball play deserved punishment. W asit not from afkiiimtion of Spartan fixity 
that Plato sugfijested that tlie pcopk of his smaH sl^k should alwTiy'S play the 
satire games? ^ 

Thill Spartan traming coimnonly rei^ctcd ay the main source of power 
is suggestcd by flie fact that Agis and CImmenes, seeking to restore SpTrta, 
endeavored lo do so by T«stablishmg the an dent Lycutgan wtem of tmin- 
mg; and Fliiiopuemcin wljcn he wished to humble and destroy her, aboh 
ished the constitutian of Lycurgus, and coinpclled the Spartans to bring up 
Ureii children according to the Achaean fasbion.^^^ llut tlie syistmi of iiam- 
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iiig importiiut mid po^vcrfid is mt to bt denied; liul $yjteiuMic liainmg 
is not the sok integrating force in any society. When other foinidatiDEis had 
been destroyed. Spartan education, no matter how pcrfeciiy designed .^nd faitli- 
fully carried out^ could riot really neitorc tile cih to its unctinie power. 

What results arc creditable to the Spartan system? Nfodcstj' ot denicanor 
appears to luive been one result., if one may trust the as«i^riioiis of adniircis, arr- 
cioit and niodem.^^ f lealtb, nigged beauty, and physical endurance 

W'cre certiiiidy albnncd m gciicrous ineasiirc, ‘lint hpartan training was hrtitaU 
idng seems certain also, although MMkr^ bold^ to a contorv view, Ttiat a 
lack nf iiidq>cndci]ce of tImngUt and action [save in a iianow mngei and o£ 
intdiigent hnoginatioir must Im^e resuJted fiorn such a tighblaccd system, 
seems incvitibly true-1 he lusic conditioti of iTcedoiu being denied, no critical 
philosophy of life or education arose. Sparhuii, howtv^r, gave A practical dem¬ 
onstration nf a pjulosophy of both, w^hich powerfully influenced llic thinking 
of those Greeks who did seek to reconstruct human societj^ tiearcir to the Iicari's 
desire. 

Since loj alty to it sj-sfem, and detemunation to presen c it unchariged.^ con- 
ditioned all their efforts* it was inevitable that Spattm success could only 
be tcruporar). All things chaiigt” nevetthde^^, for liimditJs of years* Sparbi 
WTU a mmcl to all obscn'Cn for her seemingly imehatiging wu} :^. ;VEtef Plataca^ 
she had not tiie adaptability nor the political inteUigeucc to take ad^Tiiitagc of 
the pre^niibituce site had xvon by She tontmued in splardid illation* 
and mi pressed iniiriy ohsenm by her nun control within her owu borders, 
Polybius though! she had fhc best government and the greatest power up to 
the time of I^cuctra: but when change set in thcrcafier. ^Iie had more trouble 
and diwtiicf iii^in any otiicr city kniTiv* Wlieii cii'ciimvtanees changed aromid 
her, die way unable to meet them inteHigentJy^ ret could nor irseape their hn- 
pact FlutJirch dcelared that* like a hiinum body, she suffered from baviirg "fal* 
lowed all the while too striet and scvvxt a rcgiTricm: ^ ijnglc error turned llie 
scale and brought down the entire prosixalty iif the city/* 

Despite long, rigorom, ascetic training. S|mt-ju citiKcns became wxak and 
greedy. 11]e prohibitions against changjiig the coiistjtutioii, arid oilier efforts to 
sfiiKe the present moment and hold it fast, were all iii vain, Xeucjphnii* S|wrht's 
admirer, nolod fclul* wlierrai: once her cilmm wtire ciunpdled ta live at hrrnic^ 
in his day the best among them wished mathing mmc titan to abroad as gov¬ 
ernor of soiTu; foreign state. Yd no other Creek widi vd to see L^cedaernun 
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regain supremacy. fvT wtitTcas the Spartans <mcc sought pre-eminently to be 
sv<frlJiv ttilers. tUej' svefc iiow more aiisioiis “to exercise rule than to be n'oithy 
ot it." Smh. Xcjiopboii [itlds, is llictr fate, for "thw obe>' neiilitr their gud nor 
tJic lavi'S of iyeurgus." ITic equality which Lyciirgus had sought to impose 
in urder that the slate might tre stable, ^ivc way at length to inequalih- of 
w-ailth. In' virtue of liic purcliaie of land arid tJie influx of wealth from die out¬ 
side**® An old Laconic provTcrb ran: "Sparta will wll by love of wealth, naught 
elsci” Lyciirgus bad given lire opinion that Licedacmomans would prevail 
against I heir enemies "by contimiiug poor, and not coscting each man to be 
greater than his fellow." In Xenophon's day, however, tlity bcasled of their 
possciisiom. whcrtais fcimrerly they' had ftared to possess gold. And with wealth, 
luxurious living became the fisbioii. Tlic nunibct of citizens declined to less 
tluiii a timusand, sal's Arislotle:, although brge families were tneoujaged by 
militaiy exemptions offered to fathers who I rad tlnee sons. Evim recruiting 
citkcni fiuiU Periocti and Helots was uut sufEeient to stay the process of dis¬ 
integration,-^* 

Courage of a kind the iycurgan discipline did indeed develop, i Icrodott.^ 
attribiilfi beautiful speeches to men of Ijcedaeinori on tlic subject of mde- 
peudenee, libtrt)'. and couniec,*'* Plutarch says tfiat S|>aTta's aietnici for 3 time 
creditctl her witlr cm ‘ intststible courage."' 5^** Spartans ctrtuinl) were not cow, 
ards; most of llicni. doubtless, prefened to be "mouined at the imir' aud 
"niijumtd at the mess,'* i» Aleman says,*'*' rather than be conquered, Arehilo- 
ehus, to be sure, is credited with the view* that it were better to tlirow one's 
shield and run ttwny tli.m the iqioii the field; for— 

Iwtter bucldcr one cim soon regain. 

Rut who CUM get another life again? 

Rut he was soon unleted fmiti the city. Aristotli- conmumts critically on the 
value of raHmi.s kiutb uf courage, and eonchtdes that the Spiurtans had nnk an 
infenur kind, the virtue of courage in wnr. As long as they w'cre at war, they 
kept their power, bill when they attained empire they fell, for i lrey had icained 
nothing uf the arts of pesite.-*® Her soldiers and generals failed in Hie huger 
field of empire, though on the hanb of the Emotns they bad done well. 
Polybius remarks that Ijiecdactiion. having lung coritended for the licgemony 
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of Creec^ finally won it but wh 4 able to bold it uncontested scarody tw^cSve 
)-e3rs,5«* 

In war, wliicli was tlic chief thinf in which Spartans whlied to csckI, tlicy were 
einincnlly siicctrSAfnl fnr a time. Aristotle saw, however; "U it notorious tliat the 
Locedaenioiiiatis themselves, while tfa^ alone were assiduous in thoix laborious 
drill, were superior to others, but now they are beaten both in war and gyin- 
nastic ejceieites.’’ I'or their superiurity lay niJt just in the "mode of haitiing” 
but in the fact that "they trained them w4cn their only rhiiU did not." VVar, 
the Spartans' vocation, was tltcLr own undoing. Agcsilaus was repitHchcd for 
having made the TIicbaiK fontridahlc foes by his constant catciirsion* a^inst 
thcm.“‘ By coiisUmt waning w ith cacli irtliet the Greeks weakened themselves. 
The words of Agesibus arc weighty; "O Greece, how many btuve men hast 
riiou destroyed: who if they* had bem preserved to so good a use, had sufficed 
to liave conquered all Persia." To Sjraita's sons, as to (him; of another "heroic 
age.*' the words of the poet nptlv apply: "These dread bottle Itastcncd to their 
end " 
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ATHENS 


IWJi iiOCIAL JiCUNK 

T jil' PEOPUi ASH Tiii:iR resquwtes By <3n£ of (heir popular ttudiHotu. re¬ 
lated b\' Ileiodohis and fondly dwelt upon by great orators and otliers, 
tlic Allieniaru credift.'d themselves with being tlie "rnCHt ancient nation in 
Greix<^" the only people who had ''never dtanged theh alxidc,” ^ Attica had 
alwavs been inhabited by tfic smie p<x>ple; slie alone, free from "sairtgc moiir 
sters.” had "bmiight forth man” who had "justice and religion," wIiLb other 
bnds had product all kinds of animah, wild and taint,* Tlicrc were, of coiitsc, 
conflicting talcs- 

Moctcni arcliaoology and histoty show Jlial neolithic man dwelt anciently at 
Athens and etscwheie in Attica, as m other parts of Greece, and left liis trace 
in arrowheads, stone axes, ami other implements, 'ro the oiigiml inhabitants, 
who spoke a baibsiimis a iinn-HcIlciiic} tongue, the ancients gave the 
name PeUsgians. Instead of remahiing pure, howevcti as the sUny of autoch- 
thony would have it, there was infiltratnm; and some of the great hrmilies later 
traced their origin to Messema iind to f’liocnieia- Tlie tales of Egyptian 
Cccrops. Crclaii Minos, the legend of Ton, the evidence of larigtiagc, My¬ 
cenaean teniains in Attiej,* the inm weapons, and the nipylon pottery of the 
penod. ah indicitc the infiltmtioii of tiiflucnces From lire outside—the touch 
of Cretan and Myxaueaii eivili/ation arid that of the conquering Dorians. 
The bst of these was potent cnougli to estabUsh the Tidicntc tongue ainortg 
the native populiitioii—a change which Herodotus infers must luivc taken 
place.' A new' art, Ihe "Ckximelric;" tocik the place of Mycenaean, as has been 
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noted, jnd tautiiiued do™ to Uic sixth cenhii}^ Tliat the snvading forct^s gei> 
cmllv adjusted themwiives gradually ofiil mtliL't peacefully aiiioug the iiative 
popiibtiou icmis probable: in any case, no such nft bch\t;en conqueror and 
conquered is tcHcdcd iu poiibcal institutioiui as in Lnconia; nor b then: evi- 
dctice of a cataclysmic breut betw een die old md tlic nciv cidturea in Attica, 
ill the mnqins found in Argolk Laeoina, and ['hessalyA 
Despite ail evidence to the contEiri,*, havvmr. AH i cub us boasted of their 
autocliMionous dimacten and claimed certain cultuiul superiorih'—on ^^luch 
uratojTh l^scd peT^ua.sive propa^da during the Felopannesbri War. But if 
thw VrCtt a pattern lo odiccs miliei than iniifcilors; if their gnvcmnieut 
Tibcoh and not for the few. if enjojed ism; And rccreatioin while othm 
dcixitcd thcnt&clvcs tu \-igonius training; if ihej' were o}h:li to foreign influericcs, 
whctlicr of poisons or of ideas: if ilitv' were a selujul for ill Hellas: if they were 
quick to invent, plan, and execute, "bold even beyoud tlieir i>cjHef/" and ready 
to go atTToud while the Spartans loved to iitay at borne if, indeed^ thoy^ did 
possess these and other fair traits in a greitcr degree than the LiCLihemoniins^ 
diey did $0 as a nsult of the intemetion of niaiiy fortes throughout seiT!nil 
centuries. From the time of the l^oiLiui inin^iun till the sixth cciitttt>'. it i$ gen¬ 
erally bdie\xd, thcie was more sinukrity than difference bchvccu the cidhires 
of Licoiiia and Attica.^ S|xrrta tiud nol ticii achieved Hurt austere iiciLiriou 
which wus to dniw IkiMi derision and jidmlmhun from her iieighl>nrs; nor had 
Atficus put nn those refinements of art and letters winch in the fifth and fourth 
centunos ivcre to be her greatest tljstiin:tiE}n. 

Geuemphy and elimale were important factors in pre|m'iug tUc taler great¬ 
ness tif Athpvs. As Egypt made hy lier river; as Ctetc> over the ready 
Aegean and Meditemmean wTitets, wxs enabled lo send her gifts of civili:£aEiofi 
far and widci so Athens, because of her fortunate gcogcapliy— a piopurtinuately 
long scacoiiitfc. nurnmiii^ irdeb, and law-shiping bciclio tlial wejc invjlin^ to 
early naiigators who pulled their bait? iishore—seenicd dcj-tTued to be receptive 
lo comiJicreial and cultural advsinccs frotn the soiiih and to a dcgrt'c not 
to Ik cx|ietlcd of less accessildc prts of Llic Cteck world. Ilic iiirj^it moutibin- 
oils rc^giosis and thr,^ least acces:ii!i!c to the tn f lella^ av well as in other 
coiintncs, were ciiltiirilly the rnpsl bickwurd. At Athens the 0|>cn iuntarion to 
aditruturc im die sea. must ha\T profoundly affected the Icnifict and arhicve¬ 
rnal ts uf the peoples dial ^liaicd it. this fact, taken in con pine rion willi die 
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Tclativclv small amount of tillable bnd (tliongh some areas wen! very fertileJ, 
the unliavig^blc and the mfiiiiitains wliicli made trjfhc by land u'itli 

many dties either incoiivenknt or impossiUlt at lhat Immature industrial 
epcjcluj^redisposed them m general to a catecr of colon btation Jiid fotc-igit com- 
merce.By the beginning of the sixth centun^ Athens wA$ a I tend v gaining superi- 
orit\' over hei ndglibors as a cenkf of industry and oornnience’ 

Climatic influences no less favnrahle than tho^c of land and $ea. Clear 
i^nd stirtiLibhng, neither tropical nor cxlrctnety cold at any lime, the clitnafe of 
Attica enticed her people to a life of frecdtmi out of doOrSv ^nd made iinncces- 
bcasV; nuhygiaiie cjgthing. Small \^ondtT that lici t^vts sang lier praises, 
and her soldiers and athletes wxin her fair renowiu tu Eliat raio abnosphere 
Athenians stepped lightly, ‘as cm wings upliftccL ' ^ Amtopliaues is said to 
have credited his wit to ihc iiiBiiatcc of Attic air! 

Thpiigli chicRy a iiranbiiie city^ Athens was also an outlet for on agricnltnra] 
cormttuuUv^ It i$ obviuns, howmer, Hiai wlnlc the fertile plains of Attica lay 
back of tJic city, must of het tEnitoiy scarcely dpahle of nffordirig a tiring. 
Attica must have seemed poor in comparison mth the fahulnusly fertile 
of Mesoputamia.^^ "I'lic po^'crty of Attit soil imptessed 'IhuLydidcs; Solon 
found die Luid sorecly rich enough to support those who worked upon it; ^ 
Plato,** hovvcvtrr, tliou^it it';ts fertile as5iuy in tht worUh though it had once 
been better. Productivity difJeredH doubtless, with time and place. Farming 
with die primitive implements i\mi were duiatteristic of Creek agncrultiire 
was laburiou^ in any case; and luidsliipi fell hefjueiiily upon liusbmdnicn, 
owing to recurrent vi^ar* 

Tlie chief swniees of Attica's agricultuml wealth lay iu olive groves and vine¬ 
yards, Barictj" and whe:ai were grown; the fortiict, Uil sbiple footl of the pcis^ 
aiitSj capable of thriving even in very thin soi!, led l^j^ a wide margin. In the 
fonrtli and fifth centuricsi gmiii wasiiiipoited dsiefiy from the Eiixinc njid otiier 
prime grain presdneing regions—a fact that afFcitcd profoundly the foreign poh 
icy of Athens,^ In cnntiast svifli the mciit^liiig hemcd erf l lorucric fame, 
AthemniLs dcpcudecl clisetly on cereals and vegetables. Barky* \^hcxL oiL and 
wine were staplcsj of diet. Tlicsc were supplementcJ hy tnilkt, sjjcU, otiions^ 
garllcH beans, peas, leeks, mushrooms, Iciitik, lupines, spiriadi, lettuce, cabixjge, 
radishes, nspanigu!^. tiimipj:, aud inuiiy fruits and nuts. Cheese, various kinds of 
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fish, pyatcTs, sraib, mussels, tmiles# poultij-^ wild game and birds—such as hare* 
wild boar* deer. bear, ducks, geese, prtddgcs* pigeons. «| nails, tlimslics, black¬ 
birds—sontc beef, port, goats^ flesh, mutton, ^nd honey furtlier v-ariety to 
Atbenim fare*^° Cunsideting ib imptimtice in Athcniaii did and in com¬ 
merce. it is not smprisuig thiit t!ic olive ^^las assoemted with religion—was re¬ 
garded. indeed* rts a sacred gift of Athena Jiers 4 ;lf. '[Tic vine w-as traced hack to 
Dionv'sm. Morci>ver, grejf stat^ien, such as Solori and Pisistratus, sought to 
encourage fhe cultivation of olivei; and Athenian ephebi sivore to protect une~ 
vurds and uUvt groves, barlc)^ and wheat—the richest sources of agricuihiral 
wcalth.^*^ 

Other naturaj rcioitrccs Attica did not hck. tier moiintainoiis region? {al¬ 
most half her temtoiy U dvough imadapted to iigricullnrc. provided timber for 
ship, houses, and fuel* well as pavturage for goats and sheep, and harborage 
for birds and game. Quarries, provided limestone, travertines* and Pentelic 
marble for public buildings mid sbittiat\; liby of the best quality for ccmmic^ 
ome from tlic ba 5 e of I Eymetto^. Tlie silvitr mines of Ljiircion* alter the $bcth 
CGtihit) * nmong the chief sources of Atlienbin ecotiotnit pre-eminence.*^ 
i^i.trECAL iSTKCi^^Tioiv A?ci> OEcuNt: BcfOTC the Cuming of 
lldlen, ton of Ilcucaltcui. tliere vvos 110 unity. It wti^ said* ainon^ tlie peoplt^ of 
Gretk lands/Hierc were Damlatis, Argives* AcbiGins. but not Greeks; Hie vm 
conceptmn of HcIlenE^ aprt fTom biThaniinv bad not ari^n*^* Particularism 
reigned within AtUca herself in prehistoric Limes.*'* Unificationp when it ulb- 
inatcly cime jIioliI. was creditexf by Athenians to Tliesens* much as Sprtan 
hegemony was tnjted to Lveurgns. T'o us^ hiawcv’ci, the labors attributed to 
tacli of ihem seem hi have Ixicn the w-orlc of niany^—the product of time, tiot 
the work of a rnaiuciit.^^ TTic unificatjon of rival canimnnities of Attica imclci 
the Icadcnihip of Athens, thoiigfi not definitely datccL was a gividual process, 
1 x;gimimg as: cattv as looc^ perhaps, and attaming its consuninuition rsar the 
beginning of the seventh tentun' nx. Prior to lliat time, locilisra sapreme; 
village W'atrcd iigaiiist vilbgc rill at length common intcicvts brought them 
together, first m tombinations of closedying villages fas in the Tctrapolis of 
Maralhoji) and finallv in a union vvitfi Athens. Politically considered. Atliens 
nnd Attica kesnne almovt synonym oav. though the memofy' of divi^ve local- 
ism w-oii reflected Lu Hie fifth-ttminn’ fcASt of Syjioifcia, unification. Attic unity 

3^ BifiiTtiicT. T 7 rr liofnr t.i/c of iIkt .\iK tcnr Crcffct> pp. 206 ff.j Giiiitik Li^e of I be Anetci]| 
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somwliiif more perfect than tliiit of any otlio Greek stite. There woe 
neither sfutrp stratification of the population, mnitaty ovedords. not subjugated 
peoples, as at Sprti. Of course, ji>TiDifciiiiios did siof equilke ail citizens; in 
fact, it consolidated the power or tlic landed aristocraci^ whose efforts liad 
brought it ahont-^ 'Hie political power of once [xswcrful villagts withered away\ 
however, being merged in tlit sovercigntj' of AUiens: and men of Tliartcus^ 
icarb, Maradion, Cephisia—men of the hilJs^ tlic emst, the plain—became 
Athenian citizens. 

Govern men t mngaU tlie changes from monarchy to democmev’. The earliest 
form w^as a primitive moniUclij* whose ki!ig& had ituhlar)* religious, and pidi- 
cial fimcUoris. By tfio seventh centime monarchy vvns giving way before the 
weal thy landed Eupatridii who, jcilotis of the kingship^ crcatetl an arisioCTatic 
republic. Kingship became elective for one yoar (68; e^c.}; ^ poLuiiarefr was 
chosen to have charge of miUtar)* aSatrs because som^ kings had jmHcd wxak 
in warfare; and an archon cpoijymos was named as chief magistrate. T'hcsmo- 
thetae-^the tk junior aaJions—uanied ^ littk later, Iteld office for otit year. 
*l*hc Cimncil of Arec^paguis, composed of tlioso who had sers^ed as areJmoSp was 
the arisfcocKitJC and autocratic guardian of law and order, its members serving 
far lilc," 

Priv-ate wealth at Atitens w^ta as significant as the coiiimoii Icjl at Sparta. An 
arehofj, on tiking oEce, proebijncd that no one should suffer dunuiution of 
posses^iorut during his administration.^ Euripides* Afedea reminds m of tlic 
power of wealth: 

Gifts even wittj "tis S4id+ the gnds^ 

Stronger than many wurds with men is gplcL 

Tljougl) blood Slid wealth first ruled the Attic kmi their sw-ay wns disturbed 
at the outset by stmgglv^ among the ivcaUJiy ihcmidvcs, and ugain, bj' the dis¬ 
content of poor peasants and the rising power of the tlictcs (hired bborers), 
whose importance increased in prupoition ;is Athens" se;i power, rudustryj. and 
commerce developed and coinage suppkrtcd barttr. \^"oiild 4 jc hTants sliowcd 
their heads. Draco’s code (624 dmugli it sought to dimiirish llie muer- 
taint)’ of life and propertVj and became hj^^t^rd for ^ erity, did not impro^T: 
the situation fundamcn tally. An mi port ant Icgjl distinction was made, indeed, 
between ac^cidetibl and mtentiona! bniiig. Kar fiuin casing the condition oi 
the poor, howrn.^, Praett put into vititing—wimt wus doubtless practiced bc^ 
tore—tliat tlic insolvent dchtor^s pcison should lx at the disposal of his cred 
Htc struggle Ixtw'ccn the landed aristocnicy and those enslaved bj* debt 
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increased in intensih'* At length, in 594 bjc., ^ith the consent of both parties, 
Solon nus naitted archon and arbirtator'cstnordinafy bctivecn "the good and 
base*" Wellboni, indeed, but not of the richest sort, htA svmpatlry by doiiblleis 
with the "good," who *'in wciiltli were glorious and gttstt." He scorned, how¬ 
ever, the cniclt) and greed of tlie wcjJtJn who oppressed tiie poor, w ho had 
"no share jn anything." Tor the poor oKtrcmisLi, likewise, whose "ctavitigs 
knew no hound" and who wLshed a rcdistrihiition of land, he Inid eontempt. 
Between lliese Iwti exlrcnics Solon saw liiniself, 

Inmingat bay like wolf among the hounds. 

According to certain fragments. Solon's icforms brought immediate relief 
by the cancellation of mortgages and the freeing tjf ensbs-ed debtota: 

Dark tlartJi. tiiou licsi canst w itness, from whose breast 
I swept the pi Ibis broadcast pbntcd I here. 

And made thec free, who hadst been slave of yore* 

And many a man whom fraud or law had sold 
Fai from hh gpd-built bnd, an outcast sks'c, 

1 biDuglit a^iu to Atlretis. . . 

Remoter consetjuences Unwed from the prohibition of Joans secured by the 
debtors pciKiti.^ Nirmcnms other idorms were credited to Solon: a new 
coinage, faxtuable to .Athens' eoiiiincicia] advantage; ^ prohibition or rcstrio 
tion of certain exports and the mcoiiragcmcut of others; establidunent of a 
system of wieights and tntasnnsf; limitation on the growth of large estates: pio- 
s'ision that estates of Fupatrids svtre no longer iiidivisible; gnmtiiig citbeiiship 
to alien tiafhmcn who settled perTnancnlly nt Atlicns; levying a penalty on 
those who hnd no tridc; and protection of slmc^ against reckless bnitality of 
masters. Of far-rcachiiig importance w:as the gift of political rights to thetes, 
permitting them n vfittx; in the assembly and in elvcwiiig iiiagistratts, though 
they were not eligible for office; and tlie estahlidimeril of courts of yustice 
theJiaea) for all dtb*iis, crem thefes. To this, Aristotle beliesed, "the masses 
, , , owed theif strength most of all, since; when llic demoerjev is master of 
tlic votmg powTer. it is master of the constitutiou," -* 

Solon w rule his laws and dqiarted. t rinqiitllrty did not hmg prevail, how¬ 
ever. for moderate measures couJd not restrain Individual and datv rivalries. 
Anarchy prevailed in 590 and n.c. At kiigtli the stniggle euhiiinatcd in 
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temporal peace under the hiatil hswtialiis “wlio suppurted tlic tancUess liiil 
men against those of the coast ant! the plain.-'* "Ilie oonstitmion of Solon t<> 
mained ttncliangcd. Pisixtiatus tc^vasdeU hn Lmdless followtis at tlic csqjcnsc 
of die men of the plain, giving many a son of and palm,” who had tilled 

the stony upland soil, reason to be grateful to him. Under Pisistratus and liis 
sons, peace and economic: prospeiiU at liuutc, and good rebdons widi oeigh- 
bots, nett joined viUi literary and iUtbde advanecinent. Homer was edited iuid 
published “aulhoritatisiety"; competitions in epic recitals wac incoiporated in 
the Patiatheniaii festival; Anacreon, Siuioiudes, and otiict poets and artists 
made Athens ftunous as j patron of the arts. 

TTie tvxanny of Pisistraius and his sons fomicd a (rjiisition fmtn the ahsto- 
cratie govenimcnt of Solon's dav to tlic dcmfKrjcy of Clcwthcncs. 510 B.c. 
Later geiieratiuiis credited mimetovis icfonns to Clcistlieiic*. Tliosc gcneiriUy 
ascribed to him melu<lcd a tefomv of the buib of dtizciiihip try which tlic 
'tnaritinic multitude"—comincTcial and industrial folfc—coiitd be taken into 
the political life of the cih'; tlic orgawMliou of a Council of five 1 lunched in 
pbec of tilt Solonuii Council cf hum Hundred; the grant of the powerful 
wciipon of ostaicism to the mass of dtizens; and ex-tension nf the right to hold 
nEc«, save the very lugbcst, to those who bud previously Ikcii excluded.** 
The Brst of these re forms was tnsie in importance. Citizenship nn longer de¬ 
pended on membership in the geilos. Clan and phrstiie', hencefoTth had only 
social and rdigious rather than political sigmUcanee. Attics was divided into 
administnitive demes, registration in whidi constiLutial citizenship; and demo 
membership was to be inherited. (Jiic demc ur several made rip a trittyes, of 
which tJicie iveic thirty in all Attica. Each of the ten tribes were compst^d 
of three tn'ttyes, one of wliicTi was urban, aiiolhcr austil, white a Ihird was 
from the iiibncL"' Old hrpitits and ussocintions wetc ihns disrupted, the noble 
and base in blood, the ndi and poor, those from inbnd, from the coast, and 
Alliem hersdf were mexed logcfhei, and the uiiibcation of Ailica acquired a 
meiiiiing it never had bdorc, 

Democraev', w’lnch Xenophon “ us disdained, had not reached ib zenith in 
die retomis of Cleisthcncs; that woiikt conic with the years. Ilic two lower 
classes of citizens wen: slifl excluded from the arthonsbip, but in ,1^7 i!,c. sorti¬ 
tion supplanted election, dins giv-iiig opjwrtnnity lo the poor. Aldiuugli 
changes in tlic army.^ following natumlly irpon political mfomis, were denio- 
cratio in tendency, the gruw-mg i!ii|>urtaucc of the leu generals < eJioscn by each 
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of the ten tribes ] siiows the strength of tlic aristocratic clement which per¬ 
sisted despite the rising tide of democracj' to W’liich emits other than consb- 
tutional dianges g:wvau inipetiu, Saknils (4SC} and Plataea (479) cncotuagcd 
dcmociaty; the "maritiine mnltitndc," tlie ''authors of the victoiy of SaLunis,'' 
wrMild scarcely permit privilege to be restored-** 

Under the Icadcrsliip of 'llicniistociEss. Athcnbns tebuitt Iheir walls, and 
proceeded rapidly to asccndjtity in Hellenic affairs tliroush leadership in the 
Ddiatn Lcagiie-ni naval coiifcderaCT founded to comliat the Persian menace— 
which was tinn!<fomicd gtadnally (475-454 into an etapiirc W'ith over 260 
tributnty cl tics.cornnieri.'e and itaval pow'cr were conducii'e and iiecessaiy 
h» empire, and maritime folk were the tcscTioii of democratic tEndcrscies, 
growth of dcrtiocrncv and einpiTc went hand in iiand, Pericles offered -Athe¬ 
nians empire on the seas, whidi noitlier ‘'great king nor any nation" could 
withstand; •’* at tlic same time, he encourage the lois’Ct classes politically- 
The aristocratic /kreopagus was divested of political powers (euforcemoftt of 
laws, punishment, censorship), svhich svere green to the people, represented 
in the Council of Tri e Hundred, popular law courts, and the -Assembly. Service 
as arclion was put on a paid liasis, and, it appears, zcugrtac (aoo-ineasurc nrteti) 
and t/jctcs (hired men) were soon admitted to lucuibeisliip, Papnent for 
judges in the people’s courts was also introduced.*^ 

Ijie building of empire led inevitably to conflict with Sparta; scarcely had 
it become a reality when its dishUegtatiun hegart, ss'hicb ended in di^uliition 
at the close of the Pclopouttcsian War (4:4 bjc. t. Athens destroyed her walls 
and [nined Spurtn's League. Spartan rule proved worse than Athens* selfish sov¬ 
ereignty, hOftover. .After a twef trial of it, Tliebes gained Icadmliip (571 b,c.) , 
svhkh lasted no longer than Epnninfindas. V\'licn he fell (^62 ej;.), swwy 
passed to Macedonian Philip, whniii Lpamrnondas tutight the btest arts of 
war. At ChaCTOiica (Bn-l Philip triumphed, despite all tEt.it Deuiosthenes' 
patriotic eloquence could stir against him. Uttdvr .Alesandei, Greek cities, 
which had pruned unable to ntle Ihemselv^. were led on a heroic adventure 
that was to make them rulers of the .Nile and Mesopotamia, .Menander’s hot 
ytmiig dream vanished at his death; but it had paved the way ftir a far-flung 
cstensiait of Hclktric cujiurt'. if nut nf |M)wer. Macedonian, Sekneid, and 
Ptolemy sought prestige through force and cimning; but all at last, were drawn 
under Koinsn svvwy, 

.Meintime, .Athnis, luvirig left behind her dreams of einpiie, secured her 
liberty as best she could from Kgypi and from Rome. Within this “fTccSom" 
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silt dcwtetl liericlf tt» petty pfobleoii of loal government Jind extuiidmg lict 
empire of the miiid. After the Feloponiit^ii W'm, Athens moved towdird 
lutikruptcy, contributed to b)' tlic ruinous expenses ol wnr, numerous inoicus- 
ing intemiil Umins oti the treusury, und art iiijiuiom nstem of tiX'furmmg. 
There were, however, certain pHuiods of considerable prosperityOtiicr mo* 
mentous climigcs were taking pbce. Progressive bankruptcy of the state was 
paralleled by growtli of personal fortunes. .Agiintltuic never lECOveictl from the 
dcstnictiori of the war. Countiynien poured into town and engaged in mdus 
trv and coiumeice. Famii bnd fell into the bands of absentee owners. Citizen 

r 

bmiuo deaciiMxi; sbvc hbor, m ^mc degree, tlicir pl4Cc,^“ 'Ilie gull 
between rich jud poor widened, Lnxun- ^uppLinted diinplicity in Albanian 
life, Populvuioii deeJmed from Uie fourth centur>'; in t!je ^econtL ^ccordiiig Ho 
Polvbtus, tawTi5 of Greece were and llie land barren, ’Flie lack of nitm 

WTii ascritxrd to a luck of chiJtlien: folk w^inted monej' iiiid caie r4thet t!ian 
wort; thestv tiiej' avoided inainagc; or if inamed had lew children,-*^ 

Citizen-soldiers were rqilaccd prof^^iouals. jVthkhc tomtng, oucc a part 
of the eduratioii of titi/en-soldicrsp became a pTofes&ion, un end in ibclf. 

FOFi^vrTci*N, ciiAjrsi^ \su tABOEt riioii^i imLuc^tiQri of Attica 
under Adienian Toudctslup was aceonipliibcd bv‘ lljo beginning of the isLHTntb 
centun* ceanoniic clis^ CfJiiflicts ficrsisHed and were a souiee of coutimin] inter- 
Ti^I disorder. I’hc eon^titution was "'oligardiicol"; the poor were ”scrb of the 
rich'" and liad no ‘'sliaic in aiij diiiig"': loans were secured by ibe debror^s pet- 
ion. Soluti recognized four clashes on the basis of wcallh; penbicosiomediuiui 
(5Qomca5ijTe men); hippes iknights. 300 measures); zeughae (zco mcauiitsn 
iuid fJiefes I paid l:i borers i.Tlic political divisions at the time of Pisistmtus— 
plamsuiun, shoEcniciip and hillmesi—were tooled in economic inlcicsts.*^ lire 
lor of those sold mto sbvei} for ilebt was inipiored hy Solon s reforms^ and tbt 
pi:>orcr dtizcris became nmre powerful as the fifth century vrarc on to ils close. 
\\ Iiilc ibti leveling of eitizcnis was taking pbte. another dea^-age in the pupula- 
tion vii-as developittg. Attica bcconiing half slave and half fret. 

Athens' citizen popular ion at the time of Pericles I ms been cs^iimated 
ousK us roo^ooo, or even i7o,ooo>^ Pet Imps a fitth succumbed during Hhe 
Pbgite, whose agontes '1 Imcjdidei iKirtraycd.^^ Besides citizens there were 
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tliirty or forty ihausujul nictits [ ff)rei|iicR), a class that rose rapidly after the 
Petsiat) Vl'af. Sbver}', liDiitcd at first, mcrcascd rapidly during tlie fifth cciitiriy. 
Trade and mdustrj', recjumiig more laborers, purdias^ slaves and traint'd tliem 
for latious spcckilined jobs.** Staves svctb recruited from war captives, crimuials, 
foundlings, and by stave raids. Atiieus Ixcame an iiupcrtunt matket, and her 
slave populutioii may have numberccl So,oco or even 12o,cocsA" Slaves were usu¬ 
ally tlic property of mdividuals; but some wirro owiit-d by the state. 'Hicir em¬ 
ploy miruU U'vtc nuitidy dounstic and industiiil, in mines and cjunrrics; some 
were employed in agriculture. 

rbe condition o| those witliutrt citizeudiip fmtties, fnxdmcn. and sly^'cs) 
was, in cCTlaiit respects, favtirablc, campartd with tlsosc in other Greek sbtes. 
Metres wvre an iinporbut elemejit at Athens, Thougli tlicj' seldom gaiued 
citizens' rights, wore hused ticjviiy, could not huTd real property, and were sub¬ 
ject tu war service and oilier biirdciis, they had considerable personal liberty 
and Mimetiiiics became protiuncnt in Athenian aftiin.*® Slaves, too, enjoyed 
some eomidcration; m feet, they may liave been better off tiuii some "poor 
citizens of many an olisarehic Sbitc . . ‘^ Xenophon « says they sometimes 

lived lincurioudy, were excessively licentious, independent, and dressed just 
like free citizens. Aiistojihaiies *" refers to the sliitllcss servants whom the mas¬ 
ter fears to Mbip—at least in war. Tire slave could accumulate monev and buy 
liis freedom, or Ix; fieetj for faithful senioe. 

lire cheapness of supplies, com/xitition of nunicmiis free laborers, mclics. 
and .slaves kept wages at a low tevd . Ordinary labor might earn sis to ten cents 
a day; skilled arttian.s feccived as miieli as twenty cciiti.®'^ UtlicT cmiploymcnts 
were paid pia[}OTti<uratcly tjooth'; but musicians, actors, and hcraoui were 
more nchly rewarded. 

Less is kjiowni of the ccjudition of the poor than of tJie tidi, whose exploits 
were gilded by the tungiici of poets. Although in early times no citizen was so 
poor as lu be without some trade or business, or he compelled to disgitjc'e ’’IIjc 
state by be^mg," Liter, pntictilarly after the calamities of svut, the poor in¬ 
creased in number, and a iyitcrii <if [kxit relief w-m instituted, with charibblc 
itirtitntionb and free shelters su|vportc'd at state expense. Public expenditures 
for binlding. m the ,\ge ot Pericles, ntuy tuivc been uiidertilceii to alleviate un- 
** M.ihaih': Socfat Life in C.'c«rr. pp. 5--O: 
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employ men Accoiditig to Aristotle, a law provided that persons having 

than thiee minas- who were crippled and nmbk to wwk^ upon public 
e^ammution, to Imve olsols ;i tby from the Stale for tlicir support/^ 

Conditions of bhor were often bad* but ielf-interest of owners operated 
against brutiial and complete neglect of workers. At the mines of Lauxdon, 
mm worked in tcn^ionr shifts* In small shops conditions were better than in 
mineSr hut lionis were longer, prokiljly from nmmriig hglit till sunset* Aris- 
topJniueii pictocs w^^^irkcis srimiig at an early home; "'A^ soon as the cock sends 
forth his morning song, they all lunip out of bed, blacksmiths, potto:?; leather- 
dressers. sliootmilcrs, Uithmcn. floitr-dixilens, IvTC-tumcrs, atui sUield-malxis^ 
itrcj' slip on tlidr shoes and nish off to their work in tlic dark." “ An anony¬ 
mous bid for lahof rdomi nniy be recognized in this pbin-spoken couplet: 

Six hours a tby to tiresome tasks are quite enough to give. 

'□ic pbin signs following after say disUiiclIy /etlii—livx;! " 

Labor—eerb in types of it—was held worthy of free mciu Soi!r.itcs approves 
the srndl of honest toil ^Hvhidi cvety^ free man Icntis*'' In early limes manual 
work w'as proper for a citizen. Solon ^u^it to bring trades into gnod icputc, 
and mused Ihc Areopagus to scmtinkc everyone"? source of livclUmod and whip 
the Tliis view- of labor aiid citooiship contiastcd ‘fldiply with Sixirta s 
concqijtion. To CleojntmK. Hesiod was cmly the hi singei of Helots?^ Ulti- 
inatcfy, of course, increase of w'ciJtb aiid slavery cncoiuogtd idleness at Atlicns 
and luidmuiiicd respect for labor. Free citizens hiid bceoiiic only a minor de¬ 
ment in the producing class in tlic fourtli and fUth centuries.®^ Walth became 
the mizasufC of a marn Pnvare gjTniiasb and baths*^^ as wdl as luxurituis hoiises^ 
were cornmnn appuitcnniiLcsof mtrn of furtuiic.^ An ^Vtlicnps:^ audkirLe could 
appreciate Ihespeicli of /asoti^ 

Fch I knew 

l!ow every friend deserts (he impoverished uian>* 

BoedJi: tjp, cit^ p, SL fului op, cii,. in. 64 tlc^bauni^ / ticijrr of GrtKW, 

p. 15::. 

Ath, Ktf 5 p.* 4g- 

^Glursc: Aricirijl Crwceitl Wert* pp. 17S (f, Ttittn. by Nt. P, Debit:. Pjtiii, rji:«dj* 
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Agricultural labor vras in best repute^ praised bj' poets and philosophers.*^ 
It e^-aped to sortit tstetit the ddmanait of si4vay. v-ltidi ssas not a very 
cconcrmical form of bbor,*^'* Hesiod^ gifted singer who y eaned tlic mme ftenn 
heroes and taugJit her to sp<^k of mundane matters, the struggle of the poor 
peasant against rht erdty ikh of the city, proclmuedr "Before escencoce the 
immortal gods have piiLcd toil and labor/' [dkness, not work, disgraces 
man. Me who werte is loved of gods and men. When to plow, prune, stiarpen 
iickles;, get fodder, winnow graiti. cut grapes, build a house, geld boaii and 
bulU, and uthei honidy duties are set duwii. "Strip to sow and ^tttp to plough 
and strip to reap" is thcadvjcc of Asera's rustic poet; again, 

llie work-deferrer nev^cr 

Sees full Iris liani* nor he that leaves w^ork ever. 

And still b gadding out.^ 

Alt nf W'hidi b good for lib health and for hiir vvealtln Centuries Inter, a linger¬ 
ing refoiii of Hesiod's paean to rustic labor may be detected in old .Viclnppos 
on his way to Hades: 

Sons, win j-cur snMisttnee with the plough, 

And bo ye faitliful to the lioc^ as now\®“ 

Altliough poet and phtlnsoplia diligenlly astnllcd agricultnial labor* it is 
evident that the rustics lot wns a hard one. Some lost their bnd and fdl into 
ilavnciy. Ilcsiod clearly advises^ that one should make tlic t>cst of a hard life, 
lli$ cruel Boreas, making ''tlie old man. round as a wheel/" suggc,as a life undei 
harsh conditions of nutum and the warning to '"princes,” tlut tlic deathless 
gods note “all those who oppress their fellows with crooked (udgments/' im¬ 
plies that bUcTs of the sod already felt the opprevauem ol the bnded nnbles 

n>uc.iTio^ AT ArrTEjfS 

pilu'UlS of DF.vFior^MENT EduciijtioD ii the process and product 
of changes prr^dneed in man by ibe intcEBclioti uf lib origiiuil mtuic and all 
aspexts of tilt eiiviTonmcnt in which tic iKiis, The habitat of the Athenbus^ 
cvfacvday flctivities, political development, cckitjon uith ncighbars. class align- 
meub and iutcfcsbs, toditiorui, and many other factors, npcraling infumiaJly» 
detcmiiiied the cteimeter of Athenian society in hoad oudiuc, and cuiufcituted 

** Attfftotk OftnonnnriCT, e iS XtriEspbiini OGcmemkm, 
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a fcncml frame of JjTuitalions within which ediica!iait« iu tlie mote rtitiicted 
scliofastic sense, developed. 

Athenian cducatiim. iu thi& nanowei sense, followed uo single pattern. 
Clianging conditions—social, political, ecanomtic—effttied (Tansfomiations In 
education which followed, more or less fitfully, in thdr wake. Broadly consid¬ 
ered. thrte major periods are observable, which may be designated as Native 
Athenian, Transitional, and Cosmopolitan. These ate not separated b>- cata¬ 
clysmic change^; each, however, exhibits Tnarked contrasts in respect to its cen¬ 
tral characteristics when fully matuicd. The Native Allienlan. csscntiaTly pro¬ 
vincial and self-sufficient, nms from earliest times (First OljTiipiitd. b.c.) 
to the cmcigencc of Athens after die Persian Wn {479 a,c.) as erapirc-butldcf, 
center of wealth and commerce, rich in itibutary citiei. w'hitlpool of political 
changw, patron of arts, science, and pliilosnpliy. llie Transition, a period of 
marked changes | notably, an incieascd stitsson individual freedom, modifica¬ 
tion of instihihons, decline of moral standards, and the emergence of critical 
educational philosophy j, [5 cIcaTly distingtiLshablc hy Ihc middle of die fiftli 
ccntuiv'. and continues till the end of .\tliaiian national greiitnciii and the suc¬ 
cess of Macedonia at Chaeronaca (n.c, 1 . Tendencies of the Transition pre¬ 
pared the way for, aud survived to some extent in. a CosniupoUtjn epoch [^58 
B.C. to 529 A.n.) distinguished Iw the disapisearancc of state service as the 
leitmotif of education, and preoccupation with philosophical speculation and 
literary attamnicnhi. Alliens became a cultural Mecca, looked to Timgmgly by 
intcIlcctuaU, and visited by all who could afford the luxim'^ of frireign study. 
Maccdon and Rome made obeisance to her intcllfctual dominion, later shared 
with Alexandria. Qiiistcrutoni, too. despite fitful finetunHons in respect to 
views of pagan lettcis and philosophy, stfxxl in her debt, and tolerated lire 
existence of po^n institutions of learning till 529 ajv. 

CIL4SCIVG views OF VTUUNIAS Cl l.JX'FB PtIOT tO 1870. it WUS 
customary to tliink of Greek civjliration as a sudden development, 3 unique 
cataclv’smic phenomenon of human history. TliajiLs to intmcrous discov cries 
since Schliemanu and Evwns licgati their wurh. this licw' hat changed some¬ 
what, ami we tee AtbeuLiii intellecttiat and aesthetic achievements, noi as. 3 
meteor flashing tlitough llie sky, but as the maturing culture of a people that 
owed much to other clnnts and times.** With the gradiul subsidence of this 
vicw\ tlic "glory that was Greece,'* though glorious indeed, tends more and 
ninie to appeur as a normal, accountable phase of social cvolirtion. 

'file phenomenal intcrprchition, whidi offered slartlini contrasts between 
Greek socictv and others, was so universally and pcnaiasnely set forth as to 
gain general acceptance. Fellou wrote: ’Tlit orient , , , required a dionsand 

*'*‘lfvde: "’riie adifLion of Cicecv." *ti Monifotiicn. itcticiooi at rite pjjf and Pntciit. p. 
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yean for what Grcooe accampli^hed in n eentun\“ U is Imc (h.it Athens 
made rapid progress '*iti a caitury.*' buMl b equally cleai non' tiiat back of 
that dcMjIapmeiit hy thoimnds of years of sodul c^'ctlution. To licgcl Greece 
wzs "'a poinl of ]Aghi in history ." If one look to a certain class at Athens, and to 
superior L-loments tn tlmt class at a certiin period, tlic is suslaitieri; but 
otlicr Greek anrl Alliens, too. prior to rhe Enligbtaunml:i scaredy shone 
vvitJi rnonj Inillintico than many other peoples al similar penods of dc\'dop- 
tnent. Some olMCr^crs ftiuiid an '^instinct" iat knowledge, truth, and beaiit^' 
ill the 'Greeks," and hdd fleil they were '"first nniLtcti with the passion For 
tmth/* Arisiotk* howc^icr, accorded prioriLy in intellectual inquiry, mathe¬ 
matics, and science, to the priests of Egyptftfost modem histones of educ:^ 
tbin tttitten in accord with the cataclysmic interpicUtiEni of Gieet history, 
took little or no iiolke iif preceding dcvclopmcnb lUk robtiv'cly iiiiimportanL 
1 ‘hcvcr ihouglit the Greek, compured with other races, was iiiiagl native, 
ill lenity intclJcetuak codowod w'ith a fine sense of proportion, liarmonv* and 
restraint, and intiniscly liiujian/to iise a tertti . , , lO Jrsenbe wh.it w’as protv 
ably most eharjctcrbtic of alt. „ . AVTiat of thndu, Chinese, Ilcbrew'„ 
ligjptiim iiifcIIccL ima|mation. and "liumaiiih"? \\'lIILitti T. Itmis declared^ 
*‘ 1 ji tlie Ijcgjnning Greece is qidy aesthetic, wotslnpjiing bcimtihil individtiiilv 
tics, tlic godti uf Olympic, from the beginning it pri/^cs its athletic giimcs as a 
sort of worship of the txHiutifnl bj' realizing Erncefi.ilnr^s and plivsical freedom 
in Die btidy/' ^^ .Apart from iJic quesLion whetlict the gods wtiz always "licau- 
tifiil individuahticsr this view of athktki stresses too esdusivdy aesthetic ap¬ 
preciation nf ihe alhictct and appears to overlook tire ubbtariau irniitaiv pur¬ 
pose uhicli physiol! tniining scrvxd at Alhens—imt to mcnitjon the mote 
siiictly mLlit^ny ends ol Sparta. War wa.f 3 hriit-ak bloody Iju'hudss, ^'cxindnctcd 
vviEhont mercy'* bv- Grv-ck oificsos well hy "hirliariiiii^V' t 4 cdnixitiEm was 
used to prepare mind as \^ell as Ixidv for it. Isncralcj mam tamed tiiat evim 
Ilomct Iiad been given such 1 great place in cdiicitirjn so tUal liis crmstoil 
praht of hemic fighters might vlir up later generations to emulate 

Much stress lias been laid on the vim' that Creek education vc^% unaffected 
by caste, wliich so perm cared (Jijciital society.^ VMiik no one wtinhl main- 
lain tlial ViTKria! cleavages in rite Orient and in Greece nicarit pTccively die same 
Ihing. the social stratifijcatTun of freemen. iiondtT/jcns, and diould not 

.'Vnei^fjf JuJ ^fodcTJi Crerce, I, 417. 

But^K^r Snurr Mpecu oF t?Jc Creek C^icn^ pjr, l 1 . 
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be forgotten when speaking of Aliienkin education. As for Sp^ita, we ha^-e seen 
how mdiciiloosly Uic Spirtiates trained tlit:ai$ctves so as to mainlam their 
pow cTt and denied cdncatioti to da- cojiqucred. Evtu the grealcsl of Adieiiian 
philosophers were enable to transcend, in thcoii', these class Imutations of 
Creek experience aird traditton. The Ildleme horizon was also restricted ni 
regard to cultiira] pateutialities of fid^boTiiig peoples and of wmuen, ALlic- 
niiin cdtication reveals an exalted self-esteem and contempt for ririghbors^ a 
"narrowness'' and ''csclusiieness/' not only toward "barbirianii/' but often 
toward otiier Greek cities as wdl- In regard to the intellect of women. 
Athens w:35 nomral rather tiian plienomenah for, in practice | notTvithstandhig 
Platons dimergenceli, Allienim wives and daughKors W'crc about on a plane with 
those of many Oriental societicSi 

Far frciin iindcrcstiinating the importance of Atlieniiiii cducatioiu the fore?- 
going onlv senes to call attention to certain limitations of it: and enipliasizcs 
the fact tiuit it W'4s not iiihEnnaiily destitute of coniietrinn with ordi- 

nary social purposes^ or completely cnil of iramiony with cdtjcatioiial dcsclop- 
nicnt in the rest of the ancient world, as the phenomenal interpretation of 
Greek culture letl many to l>clicve. 

CENTiLvr. ■nifmKNcrc:^ of attiexlsn' on/CAftON Certain central 
tendencies in Athenum education arc observable in earliest practice and, 
though modified by iOeUl changes^ color klcr tlicoiy- tlic ideal of stufee sen- 
ice; the harmony of tnental. physical acsUictk^ and muml dotlopment: t!ic 
cleav’age between lEbcnil ttJrtcatjon for those who could enjoy letsnre and prac^ 
tical training for those compelled to do "ignoble" work. 

Fmpluisis on service to Ihc state perinea led .\tbctii:iii ediiC 3 tinn as llic 1101m 
of practice until the defeat of her political avpirations, and thtn cemtirmed 
as an ideal. This svas by no means narrow ^ il included the training of mind, 
liody* motal integrity, and fidelits^ lo the gods, llinugh one need not bike 
rericlcs at face value when fie fcfxtnU the virtnes of MlieiiLin life and contrasts 
them with the faults of Others, there is persuasiveness tn his assertion that the 
Athenian dix*s not neglect public afiiurs bcuiasc he tikes care o| pm-atc birsi’ 
nciv; and tliat thtise yo auplojed jImi have “a ven^ fair idea of politir:*.'' 'Ilie 
state tfic*.' liavc created, he would Imve ns believe, is proof of the excellence of 
the Atlieiuan $)'stcm, for exetrb even the fairest rcpoiis of it iilicn put to a 
severe tcvL For such a ci^y men dierh and all wJio live should Ik glid to lalxir 
in her semcc."^ Individual hicand happiness were as nothing compared with 
the supreme end, semcc 10 the state. Fidclitj^ to the city, defense of temples 
atifl public projicrh^ olxxlkncc In Iaw.« and iiiagi^tratts^, and huiuir to the tc- 
ligion of their bfherv were promised on oath by the qiliebL I he tdeul of iiidi' 

Maliafiv: L t*., |ip. 34 z f?. 
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Y\dmi that ilic h\:k\c might live^ upprfsxiimted the religious dc^xxtion 

and ascetic selfKleniol of a bter age- AtJiCiiiiiiB served their ah\ as did die 
Spartans; the centraJ difference by ia thdr conception of discipline that 
to piq^aie them for sudi service. 

Historian, philosopher, and statesman joined tn praising early Adienian edu¬ 
cation for national ends. Tlic comic poet, too, a critic of foibles of the Transi¬ 
tion and joker at its expense; diew^ in retiospisrtj. n pittnra of sturdy excellence 
of bodjv moral iiitegnty, and niodesh' that once prevTwled. With an eju on Ins 
audience, Aristophanes tells again and again of the old fighting patiio-timi: 

Mine was then a life of glotj* 

Nevet emven fear came o'er me 
tivciy focman quailed tjcforc me 
As across the merry waters. 

Fast die eager galleys bore me. 

\Vliat profit tliere tn smdi patriotic training? l1ic answer is: 

ThcTcfoTc wx did hatter down 
Many 3 hostile Medum town* 

And "twas we who for the nation 
Gatheicd in Uio tribiitc pay. , , 

Aristopluincs' weaklings wxte producU of the watery', new' education, whereas 
Ills stalwart hercics were— 

Trained in innsic and pabestru^ ftecmen*s choirs and freemeii*s games.*" 

TTjis "discipline late," which once flourished at Athens, was ^'mp. modest 
and docenr* cultiv'atcd respectful concern for ciders^ s^lrcsstd simple clothing 
and food, and ctnpTnycd the old music and manly exercises. Tlib good old dls^ 
dpUnt, w'hidi tniight ^'hecoe^ of old to be Eiardy and bold/^ otti even now be 
restored. If jt is, the result wd! be as of yore: 

Your chest shall be white, your skiii shall be bright. 

Your amis shall be tight, jour tongue shall be slight. 

And everything else shall be proper and rlght.*^ 

Siate-centctcd education wus weakening at the TramitionH All things '^‘cre 
*'just ready to butst with hberty /' m Pbto said; even horses and dontep walked 
in Ihc stieeU like hccmcn! it was hard for heirs to wealth and goodly names 

ri'Aratophaucj: \t*inpi+ Ttiniv by B. B Tlic Loch Qasiti^ Lihuiiy, 
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to cOfitinue that «lfslaiia] and siraplidti- whidi had naaikcd provint-ial Attic 
society* It was iitipossible, apparently, for the gieatly iiicnsiscd body of citutens, 
the donoctaq- of which Pericles boasts, to attain to Uie standards ^vhich an 
anstoenq had priaed. Aftw tlicTnniitiott, social and eeonotnic cliangcs com¬ 
bined mtii the waning of polititu! power to weaken further and finally destroy 
the raison d'etre of slate education. Pahiestra and gyrnnosiiim became centers 
of training for profcssitutil athletes instead of citiicn-soldicrs; and au iutellcC’ 
tnalisiu, individiialistic rather lliaii socblU ccnleictl, nUimatcly supplanted the 
physical, moral, and aesthetic training of the earlier age, 

A second ideal of Allietiiiiu cducatinn, a “baluiicc of moral, incnral, physical, 
and aesthetic dcvelopnicut.” gave a breadth to the slate-centered training of 
citizens that dificientiatcd it significantly from the citKcn-lraiiiing of Lace¬ 
daemon. The .Mhcniiui, like the Spartan, would be a soldier, but somctliing 
more. Athcniitiis ow^-d mucli, to the freer, moic varied cUaiactaf of llieir iiisU'- 
tulions. which sought to liberate, nthcr tJuiu simply mold all in comfonnih' 
with a rigid, narrow' partem, Plato portrajxd this many-sided education; the 
di.sdpl:iin; of the fitmily; the music schixil fot harmony and rhythm; gymnastic 
training, to nmke the body a fit st‘n*ant of the mind, and to incline men to 
vaJon and a study of tiie laws. toact|Uiniil them srith the Tcquiremcnts of sodul 
life.*^ Due allowance must be made, of trinrstt, for the fact that tlic authors of 
this ideal formulation anti of otlien. were, by virtue of tlicit own education, 
scarcely qualified as tmbiasc'd jiidges. The degree of success acliicvcti in har¬ 
monizing aothetic, mtencctuaL pln-sical. and moral elements must be judged 
by the results. If, as niuqditlcs ic|iortcd Pericles' view, Atheuiam did iiidcod 
enjoy wlsal drq- themselves ijtoductd, and also what esme from others; if they 
rehslicd a dcgioe of leisure unknow n amid the labnttous toil of Lacedaemon: if 
tlicir dev'otion to public afibiLis did not preclude those of private life; if hive of 
physical excellence was joined with an equal dfliglri in tlie crcutitmi of the 
mind; and if ni3U)' were, in fact, "qualified for the most saned kinds of action" 
—a '‘graceful vcralility”*—sudi an achres^ment deserves accliiim."^' "Modera¬ 
tion in all things ” "of nothing too much’‘-these philoKiphic fonutiLie well 
express the ideal uitiicd at W'ilJi some success, for a time, at .■Kthens, "Man was 
a whole to the Hellenes,’ Ficeman wiotc. "und one part of him could not Ik 

sound if the other parts wwe not,.lliough too inehuive as givetu sinct not 

all Creeb understood or achieved it. the statement muy properly be taken as 
an epitome ul iht cultural ideal of Atbonum citizens at their best. 

A tfiird tendency nF ,Mheiii;!ii cdutsiliitn, the clcrvugc U-twecu liberal edu¬ 
cation and ntjUtirim training, existed to some cstciil even in early dajs. and 
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wilh the deepenifLg dEffcicnti^tion of economic sbtm. Sofon^s 1^% which 
rec]inred a father to teach hi5 son a trade, designed to keep an fncceasiitg 
population from idleness, thmnkte hade, and suppktnent iitsufScient pmdnct:^ 
of .Attic agritnltHre.^ As time sveut ojs, howt\xr, the widening gulf b^tivccn 
rich and pour, ab^ntee owTicrshipj, thepTcualenee of o bbor, and specEaliz^i^ 
tion in industry' brought miuiuiil labor into disrepute. It becanie incteasiugly 
the lot of those outside the rankti nf dti^cndiip and of those edizuns wIki w^srre 
unabfe to escape trom tlie laborious tasks which poverh-^ imposed, llic biv of 
Soltm iKxaiiEC of tio iw-M. Training fcjr mechaiiical (obi came to be regarded as 
univurthy. M-Tv-ilc, though philosfrplim continued to praise agricultuit as 
worthy of fret men. UbemI tmining Lhelf, w hich theoTcticallyp at leash was die 
lot of all freeborn youth—fitting them for the duties of ilicir station—ivj^ in 
practice proprtioiiiil to the ecoiioiiiEc status nf the bniily. Plato wys of U; 
'^'This h what is done by’ those who \u\x" the means, and those w-ho have the 
means arc the richi their children begin to go to Kihonl s^iooest and leave off 
latest/' Deniostliencs contrasts educjlion of tlic rich and of the poar: '’"f 
ihciip Aeschines, had the arhvmtagc as A bejy of attending the vdiools which 
Ixromie my fniiitjcm, and of posseting as niuch as one who is to do nothing 
ignoble ow'iiig Eo poverty must possess/^ Tint 'Voii |Aeschinesl . ^ * vvliat h:K 
ticcn will foriimc when compared with thk ?—the furtuiiet dianlts to wliidi 
you W'tirc btoiTglil lip js a boy in llie dcpilis of iitdEgcnce, in close attendance 
upon file school along with your father, pounding up I he ink, spinguig down 
the sweeping tliu altcntlants^ Toonip occupying the posiHun of a mcTimlp 
not of a fnx'-bom boyl , ^ /* 

Philosophers strosed the pmiciplc of cleavage between lihcml cdutation and 
pmetieu) traitiiiig which liad liven developing as a coiicomttaiit u( Ihc different 
tiaticjii ticlwceii npi>ct and lower cconniuk strata. "To be always seeking after 
the useful does not beenme free and etdied sonh/* saj-s Aristotle/* Pluto, 
praised ahthmctic 'if puisiicd hi the spirit of a philosopher, not nf a diop 
kccjxrr." llio ilicon of liliciu! i^fudiut vwis apphcalile to an ccononiic cl.m 
that could afFurd the kistnt and iTupIov the means: without them such ciihtire 
coitid not be attaijicd. ileismei aimc to mcin schonl. Both implied 

wtnIlh.Tlic iauAiigc seller, lowly ui origin, trained in the agoni* knew nettling 
licyond his JcUcta— and of them little 'and thal hrdly/'Tlie rc^t of die 
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bborious crew timt toiled long lioai$ ” piobablj- fared no liettei in Ibc culluie 
□f tfie tniiid. 

[NSTITLTItJNTf 

M'omen siitJ education of f/ic lujuie Tbe earliest cditcaliorj 
of children vv,js wiiitlitioncd by tlic staltts of wonren at Atiiciis. wlikli bor¬ 
dered iipou Orientd seclusion. Women did not participate in the intcllec- 
hial, sociiiK or political life of men; tlie>- were eornplcttly lackhig in inde- 
Ijcridcnte—perpetual iniiiDrs.'’^ Tiiough lliw took |Kirt in religious cckhrjfions. 
attended Inigie ptifcTnHnces in the theater (but not cmiiedics'u went shop 
ping occasionally, and, if unmarned, tiiardtcd in the PanadrenLni Procession, 
they were iieiHicr permitted to attend the Innquotu of men nor to view' the 
greatest athletic festival held at 01ynlpia^*" Widely divergent gcncraliBitious 
have been made, nevertheless, ancnl ivmnaii’s sphere, Lawton eoiiduded that 
“vvutnati was to them an inferior, indispensable indeed, but only as the fjorer 
of the man<hil<l, The wife was iiirt cveu a sliarcr in the lighter diversions of 
men. To the larii|uet came only the despised flute-playen and daiicinggirU, 
the plajrthings and tiic pto[>cin of men. The tme social chib was the gymna¬ 
sium or youths’ placstia: and here iiolhing feiniuiiic appeared at nil"'* Fel¬ 
ton, rctogmzing that "purity of manners," "wise adnuuistiation of tlic Loiiiic," 
and "quietand modest demeanor" were the chid Female virtues at .Athens, and 
that woiircii were not a,s prominent as in Dorjau commimities, ftulged iJiciii 
"happy, respettflble, and powerful hi the iphtre of doinestie life"; their cdu- 
catiodi ihoijgh not intellectual, imbued their minds "with the spirit of (he 
iiatioiwl ifoelry. idigion, and even the fine aits”: while experience of life" ptc- 
p.ircd them to be tlie wiwr cornpaniims of men.'* 

N'umcious poetic allusions rdlect populur ideas conceniing women, and 
harmnnhe svhfi vvhiit is known of their actual social sbtus. The Creek, like the 
Mebrew, traced man’s infelicity and his inglmious fall lo woman. Pandora, To 
this "bcuitcmis evil” Zeus and his divine assistimts gave wiles. ljcaii(y, desire, 
ikill in domestic work, and a camne mind.*'' Yet Hesiod admits tlut there is 
■'(10 nobler prir.e than a woman, if she be good . . aud, again, "nought dse 
worse lliiin a Ivid one." "Buy tlioii a woman, not wed her, tliat she may follow 
the oxen " is his iililitanan advice: a house, .an ox, and a woman appear to he 

“TCIotKi .Aiwfcni Greece at Vt'orf, p J7S. ~ . _ _ , ,, , , 

O' Heclitt- CJurH/rt. p, 46+; VViMcJi "Ihe I-'au Set in Creeii Soewty, RestTjth QiurtefJc. 

V* I'Lihniialyi; Concerning Gyiuiurttici, i~, W'ligiU. t , A.- C.reei Alfilerict, p. ij‘, 

.Maliafly- Op. eil., p. 
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“ Feirctni op. ti(., 1 , 4 ;: t. 
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on He same pkne.'® Snuoitidc^ kcnis to h^vc licen biHful to the Hesiodic 
piiitem in hi^ lynical cLi^siftcotiun of feiii4b riiitiue u.^ lite mud, alt watcr^ 
swine, fox, dog, donkey, weasel* mare, and monkcT; only a few arc like bcea, 
capable and indusifriouii Wmnu'^ ^plieic w4s in the home, “1 lute the gad 
ding woman/' Tticogni^. With evident concern a Inqidfcs of llic 

hushatid whose wik gone out of the hou^e:' Gicat Zeiisf Wliat lias she to 
dp out?" Ill Syracuse, a law forl^adea free niatiua iu go abroad after imnsct* lest 
she therelw‘ coofci^s hosclf an adidteicssj in ciaytituc, slic min:t be acc.^unpanicd 
by one maid, at Jrast. and have permission of the Siipcn'isor of \\ oriien.^^”^ 
Solon’s bw lo Uic siimc effect.^''’ 'Tis hard, you know, for women to get 
out/" sap Caltmice* for one muM mind a liuvlxirid, jnotha- wake her servant , 
'riiii one niijst put the child to sleep, that one wash luiui and anothcT "give 
him pap/' 

Maiiiage gcneially orraiiged by parents for reasons of convcniaicc. The 
best marriageable age for girls was from sixteen to tw'cnty'^ though marriage ftas 
often earher. Divorce was easy for men ainL under certain dicumstiiiiL'es, com- 
puJsoij . i 'or u-ottien ii was umre difficult ami lew ccnmnoit, Ihongh for iinfaith-' 
fulncs.'S and ^lar^h treatment, Hiey could leave their hit^handih and retiini i^ith 
their property' to the care of their fathers or ntarest niak rebttves/*^^ 

Tile work of wotncti varied wttli the times. In Iltrmcric societ)* women of 
noble hirtli fimed in mjmy ea|tuciticSi^ VV^^^liing, haking, grinding, weaving, and 
embroider)' were among fheir employments. Peiiicloj>c wove all day and un¬ 
raveled lia web a I flight. For He ruiitie tomilvt Hesiod set a day for w^fiiving! 

On thit let cjrcful ivnman's tiinihle liund 
nimw fir^i fhc shuitlc and the w-cb cispand/^^ 

In kter time^ W'ouieii of ticli families depended ou ^hvt^ or servanb for 
most of the work of their sphere. In this dornestie domain their power was 
rattier complete, though Xenophon would haie tlicjii mstrutted at inarruigc 
by tlidr husbandsIn turn, they Iwcanie the m!^^ttlctars of their cyyien, the 
hf^if till ready for the palaestra* the girb ttniil niamage. Training fur any pro¬ 
fession w'as mre. certainly, though Agiiodicc is said to have contrived tiy stealth 

Worh $nd ^5^ 
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to g^et a knowledge of medicine, l)uilt up a pmetice, and lielpcd ctpcti the ptac- 
tict of midwifciyto W'oiiieii at Atficns,^*^ Tijc proteiinij of skilled entertainejs 
—musicians, jugglers, dancew, acrobats —sccqjs alone to have been open to giils* 
but to those of a different social ofdcf. 

How did w-onifui leganl Hieii lot? Most of them doubtless accepted it as a 
natoml condition; but others, in the course of lime, probably fretted at subjec¬ 
tion. Economic cliaiiges that gave greater hcctlofii to some women, the decay 
of patriarchal soctety, the views dis5eminatcd by certain philosophers, and the 
experience of iiitcncctual opportunity' on the pirt of a few women rniist have 
aroused serious com-cm as well as tidiculc. Tlicre did indccti occur “a general 
stir about the position of women,’' lliejc is a conscious, pointed lament, if 
not a note of revolt, in Tertus; "We wnmen arc nothitig—Itappy itidecd k our 
childhood, for fJien wn arc thouyliiless: but when we attain maidenhood, lot 
we are dris en awsiy fmm aut homes, sold as mcrduuidke. and com pelted to 
marry and say ‘Ah’s wdl.' " ^ Medtii echoes; 

Of utl created things endowed with soul 
.And vaisc. wc women utc die wTctchcdcst.‘“* 


It seems certain that Lysktiata and the Ecclcseixusac, which ridicule the 
notion of vi'omanb indepciidence, must have owed their popularity to the 
existence of an audience n’ell'actjiiainttd with liie disturbing question. 

'Hioiigh certain women at Alliens Isecume educated. W became famous. 
Lesbos produced a Sappho; TIicIks, an Erinna and Comutia; Diolitnu, Socrates 
says, taught him the "theory of love"; Aspas^ nf Mitctiis, concubine and wife 
of Pericles, drew a brtliiaiii dicle of men and women amumi her and is said to 
have 1 aught Socrato rlietoric,”^ Ferities, Imwover, although be delighted in 
her, seems to Iwv e held to the old AtliciiLin idtstl. In any case, ’rimcydidcs puts 
in his mouth praise of those wiomeii least spoken of, whether "for good or for 
evd among men." 

Education of an .Athenian child to llic end of the sfsth year was in the home, 
in care of the mother, or of a uutsc, nsually .1 slave, 'flic newborn ssas washed in 
tepid water and oil, und wrapjacd in swaddling clothes. On the fifth or the 
seventh day the .Amphidremm ctlcbratcd. IIic citild was tarried around the 
hearth, and the door was decorated with an olive wicath fo; a boy or a GUel of 
wool fora gltl—provided the father, in whose hands lay the sole right of expo- 
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sure, authorized In- law at Atliens, Iiad nut decided, lor one reason oi aiiotlier, 
to do au’ay with tlic chdd.’^Oti the tenth day family and Iricndv jinned in a 
happy fcsti^nl, oUcrcd gifts to the child, and gave it a name. ExposuiCt w^cn 
practiced, probably fell most heavily on fmiak'S. the LUegilimate. and the de- 
formed. Econumic factoc svcnc doubtless often decisive. Athenian fatnilicSi 
ssaiitcd children, hut not too many. Numerous divisions of faiiuly wealth 
might be disastrous. 

In poor or modestly situated families, mothers nursed I heir children, hut wei 
ruitscs were commonly employed b}‘ tlie wealthy, Lacedaemnnian women were 
in demand.^* tor they liad a teputatiou for ability' to manage cl u Id ten and 
form ruodcst mmiiicrs.^^' TJic day of aloofnifsr to childish demands for atten' 
tion had not yet conic in ^Ulieus, Nune or motlier handled and dandled, sang, 
and told stories of "once upon a time" to engage the inbint mitid. Tlioiigh 
philosophers disapproved of it,'’“ stories of spirits^ lire "ci'il eve,"' tlie princess 
who aic children, aud other bitgibous—as viell as heroic legends of a past as old 
as the tate itself—were related to wheedle or frighten infants into being "good." 
Proper behavior vms seen red by appeal to the slipper or more painful agencies, 
if necessary, for in the .Atlicjjiau family it was aJtiomaiif that nemticn inalre tlie 
man. 

In spite of relianee on fright and corporal puniiihmcnt. despite the emclty 
of infanticide, there was a marVed waimtii of prental alfccHon in the Alhe- 
tiiaii household, and piiing brought deepest sonow', Lovx; and lieartbieak at 
the death of a little son are poignantly set forth tn Zonas' "Appeal to Cliaron": 

\\'hcil tlie child of Ktiiyras stands 
.\t the Udder, (attend illy hands, 

O Charon gloomy of face, 

.And set him in his place, 
lie shps in the saii(lal-Wdi: 

.'\nd across those pebbly sands, 

Barefoot, he fors to gi>.“* 

Besides physical care and morjl, mental, and aettbdie influence of mothers 
and nurses, home cdimtiGU Lnchidcd numerous playthings and games wiiifli 
provided release of natural drives to attiifty . Must tit Ihtaii w-etc limilir to those 
uf the present day, Pullmc meat tuns a host of games, many of w'hich were 
played 1^ children, others engaged in by boys of school age. Crasberger lias 

u® Geclicr: op. e'L pp- 517^-; BiinniJcrT cp. sal., pp. 78II,; St- Jgbn: op. Lit., t, itSif. 
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classified tlsc distinctly physical games (otiier than geiuiinc gj-mnastics) ac* 
cording to tlidr empfansi^ on hopping and jumping, mnning or coUhitig, aim¬ 
ing and Ihioiving,^^' 'Hie child s rattle (credited to Arcliytos Ji gocarts, whips, 
lop^, hoop^ for roMlng^ w hirl igigSj kites, hohbj hoi^cs, swings^ seesaw s, canned 
animaK swords, shields, bow^s and arrow s, w ere all pojmbr. Pets—dogv goats, 
geese, ducts, jijonkq'3, cocks^^-cnlivcncd the sceneii of play. Nutnerouv g^mes 
with halls, blindman's bnffr hidc and-scck, knucklebone?, mora, fug ol war, 
duck and drake, tossing and spiriiimg coiiiSp running, jumping, skipping the 
rope, standing nr hopping on :t greased ikin filled with liquid, shouting beans 
or pebbles, walking on tossing in a blanket* cuckfigfitmg. leapfrog, flying 
a lK:etk with a tlircjd. gues?-who-hit-you—all these appear to lio^ e been popular 
tests of fleetncis, accuracy, pise, strength* and cunniitgH Of all genres the many 
t)’j>cs of bill-playing were probibly most favored.^ Thcuigh little is knm™ 
of the manner of play, tbc few hints given by ancient authors point to sim¬ 
plicity. Tltcm is much truth in the paying that *'thc Creeks danced evciy^where 
and on any prctCKt/* Of the host of dancei nientioned iyy Athcjiaeus and 
others, some were perhaps learned informally by children at an early age, 
thuuglj special training w'ould be given later Lu select group.^ 

Among thedun^cr feats* ciijaved by boys and gitJs andadiilb abo, was a game 
played widi fisT pbbles which were tossed from the pim of ihe 

Iiand iiijcl caught an the bick of it Games of skill and cilculatiort^ siidi as 
Jiotfalios, klijijkismos, and phs Or pffeia (somcwlrat like checkin or chc^^i^* 
though cumin on I) plav-ed hy ad ill doubtless found precoriom imitators 
among children.^ 

Tlie education of girb carried oit* a nUc, ovih' in the household, and 
limited to what niodirR and nurses were able to convey', although Tetw 
h named as an et^ception, where gids attcndixt school with the boy^d“* Danc¬ 
ing and [XTliaps mtiiic wtnc permitted for sonic girU in w=Tll4o-do families. A 
few^ scan to Live known how to read and wTite; hat modest Ix^havior and mme 
atxjuainbince with mythology' and licroie taleSt joined witii practical knowledge 

ifnd (/pifeorcfii! pm Ktimucfica^ At^muin. i, zS-g^; Po1]l«: OucDrcisiirow, ix, 
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of housdLoM fasU, such as spuniiPg, weaving, seuingL and eniliroiden\ miist 
tu^t: been the conlait of fheir tainiiig.^^ Bri^Uly colored doTt^ of wtjx 
or clay, doll honscSj tables, and dishes ia ctc among a girrs ptii^ed poijsessions till 
her wedding day. u'licn die tiffcrcd tJjem to out of the manuge deities, just 
as a Ixiy dedicated to llennts die “ctimpaniotii iif his ctuldhood day." 

Ci:Is, if inclined to plis^acat activity, no doubt shared tnany of their brothers" 
§;iiriics while the txi\^ were small. But Ixyond Ihcse ^mes of diildiiood 
modest Athenian gitk of the eitizoi'class did not go. II was not for them to 
VIC with mj-thicaJ A tab n La in huntiiig an d running or with Spartan Tnaidctis 
in public physical contents* Pbto recognked that his rarlicol proposal tljat 
women should cicfcisc in the palaestra would excite nUicnle. Xeiiophnirs 
ideal wife would get ennugh exercise fiom mixing fiatiTt kntuding doiigk 
sitaking and folding clothes, and walking about sirpciin ten ding her servaiitSp 
to bring a proper glow to her checks and gtvx; her hcaldi.^^ Some w^omcn at 
x\ihcns were (^pertly trained pliyric^illy, hut thq^ were recruited fiotii for¬ 
eign ers, sbvxTi. and fielairat, and W'we tar fcmoved fnimi the dtde of modest 
Athenian womerr. Rematkabk feats n( poisc^ skilL grace, and daring were 
credited to tiicse ptofes.^ionjil folk. Socnitcs marveled at tlicir dancing, juggling, 
and vaulting tlirough hi>opv let wiili brivlling swxjrds—a feat which na man 
present would have fisk«!.^=* 

Excrcjse for the bocfvj mtisjc for fhe soul Creeks Mnitnnuly it 
garded l lomaas "the educator of all Ilclks."' In some dim pst his poemv were 
iaid lu have been <^med hy Lyeuigus to SpartaThe Creeks Ixicamc the 
people of a book, first, by CDnimittuig 1 fonicr to memory^ later by- nioic cntical 
study oF limi. *niough scv-cu ctties* cliietty 1001 . 10 ^ dispute the lionoi q( lii^ 
nativity, AEiiei!^ seciiii fir^t to Ii4vc subjected hh poclty In an aulliorirativc 
recension, said to have bcai nraik* imdcr Pisbtratiei.^^ 

When litenuy iw^titwrions far yonth first aro!$c at nAthcirs li unknown. Ccofg^ 
nrpliv, which f^lVl^red the devciuprncal of her cummcfit, had ultimately 4 kinil 
Jiiflcicxicc rm eultmal affain 4 ^ well. LcttcT^, pmhahly iotmductrl in wnr- 
uection witli trade, must have preceded schools^ and wine time 

must have da|^d before tertets wcjccmpluycd to icdtice ]i<itiEc: ulteraucc to 
3 wTittcu form wbith couIJ Utc the place vi 4rral instiuc tinu. Wlienevo: the)’ 
may tuve been firv! cstshlislicd, the iiiir^ve nf literan aetivit) and the puhlicu- 

*s^XciiupliiHi; DceDiMUiJiLTui, VI?, Bcciuci ofi. cif_ ji Pkimnct; o[t ctf.+ p. 
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tinii of Iavi\ it) tlic wenMi .itiil itivtli rciilimia iiii[»ly the cxhLetirc ol sJtnc 
suit of formni iti^truttioti. SihixiU iiiuy mcll luivf cirigiiiatMl hi thi; Innuri 
tsLituls where literan' actiiity first bcranic ciniinum, tlenxlotus refers to n 
seliool of izD 1ms ;il Cfiio* about 4*54 b.O- !’aiLs.iiiLis mcniious one ai 
Astypaluci. a little earlier, with about sisty boss. Tyrticus (c. (Lp BjC.), wlio 
eriuoiiia§C(] tlic StKirtans with his hemic strains, was sid, rui dubbus aiilliority, 
to luive ’been 11 latoe sdioolmasttT from Athens.*** The laws attributed to 
.Suluri, if till’ reetnd be (trie, stiow the eautcucc of sctiooK and Uuply a public 
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interest in thmt sufficient to demand some public TOgulation. Teacheis of bop 
were required to open tbdr schoolrooms not before sunrise and close them be¬ 
fore sunset. No pcKons older than tlic boy$ were allowed to enter tlic school 
while pirpib were pre^nt—except the teacher's son, brother, or daughter'll hus¬ 
band—on pain of dcatlu Places of c<crcisc were also ^ifqpiardedp Supcrintaid- 
ents of g)'mnasia were, under no condibon, to allow persons s^'ho had reached 
the age of manhood to cider contests of llcrmcs aloiig with boys. A gym- 
nasiarch who failed in this respect was subject to tlic penalties fixed by law fCFr 
seducing freeborn youth. Moieov<^, tweiy' cfiorcgus, appointed by the people, 
Vk%$ to be over forh^ years of age 

A balance of mental md physical educarimi was sought at Atlicm, The 
palaestra wTestling pbcc) and tfie niusic school 

place of insttriction] w'crc to give tliat training in music and htciature for the 
soul and exercise fur the body which was thought es;sentiiil for freeborn youths 
At his seventh year a boj^ was permitted to enter school- he might ccmtiniie 
there a long or a short period, depending on the w^lth and wishes of his 
parents* up to the age of fifteen or skteeu.^**® Botii plnc^tta and mmic sehool 
were private institutions^ though Ttoexen is said to have provided Athenian 
refugees with free education,^^^ Thej^ were notcompulsorj' in the present sense 
oE the term, thou^ Plato saj*s that ttic law^ required the fotlicr to have his 
sons taught luiisiic and gymnOi^k; and a Law, credited to Solonp required aU boys 
to leam to swim and to know^ their letters. Enforcement of the law's regarding 
safeguards of morals was under the |umdietiuii of the /Vieupagus until its 
powcfx were curtailed, and the laws tliemsclm fell into neglect,™ 

The laws did not cr^te state schookp but they probably proved a ^imulits 
to private masters. Mnjiy teaciiers* perhaps most of theni,^ canic fr<jtn cities 
other than Athens. Schoob diAeted in quality according to the chanictcT and 
attuinmenb of their proprietor-master^. E'‘ces varied likewisCp but were low^ in 
all elementin' schools: this^ and the fact tfiat foreigners and sla^x^s were so com¬ 
monly cngMgtxi in tcichiiig. caused it to be regarded as a Iow% mcrrial occiijaa- 
tion, Denir^tlicncs taiiutcd /\ciebincs' your father wava sbve in an denvcntacy 
scliwd and ''wore ^heckles and a w’Uoden iialtcr"': ''ymi taught leitoisi 1 athTided 
school'"*^'' llic poverty and servile status of scEiooImastcrs were provetbiaL 
Lucian portrayed tlic gnat folk of this wuTltl as so reduced in eircuinstaiiccs in 
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Elides that they must either selj fish or tdch letters for a living, insulted hy 
everyone UVe vvotthless 

WTicn a son of good Athenian hunily went to school or to the gyniiiasium, 
he was in charge of a paidagogos, a slave who w^s perhaps wortlilcss for odici: 
W'ork, yet of as good cliiraetcr and manners as could be obtained by the parents. 
Solon thought the office of paidagogos important enough to receiie attendcin 
in his bws.*^^ His duties were to oversee the boj's bchasior. liabits of eating, 
dressing, walking, attirude toivard ciders, relation with lovos, and to punish 
l«im if necessary,'^* so as to fuiLtier in ever)* way that modest beitaHor which 
parents liad sought to form in the houseliold. Tlie patdagogos carried his 
cliarge's hooks, musical instruments, and whatcviT wiis nectlM at the palaestra 
or the music sdiool. and cilhcr remained there or returned thidier to bring him 
home again. 

ThcschooJinaster's domain was probably cjrtremdy simple, as a lult, though 
the room or portiou of more "nspcclable" rrmters was well furnished. A high- 
lucked chair for tlic teacher, low* stools or tienches for pupils, a reading stand, 
manuscripts, tablets, stylus, ferules, lyres, flutes, instmnicnt cases, and the 
iimter's rod or strap are among the equipment generally mentioned or depicted 
in artistic remains. Decoration, simple in the extreme, rwti ptmided fay repre¬ 
sentations of Apollo and the Muses; statues of Hcnncs adorned the places of 
physical exercise. .\ degree of itiFonnaiity was the rule: pets brought to school 
might be looked after by the pardagogos. while the b(jy had liis turn w'ith the 
inaster.*''^ 

School discipline xx-as probably severe; some hold that it was ’’iax." however, 
since the social mfetiiTritj- of the master would permit hun to use little “real 
authority." Freeborn youth, xvilh the pirstlge of breeding and perhapH of 
xvealth behind them, would doubtless be conEcruptnous of the poor, ignoble, 
sojiietimes incompetent teacher, possibly mcapacitated by a^ or other in¬ 
firmity.*''* It sccmi fair to assume. fiowexiT, that brn^ had resjjcct for the rod 
and cat-o'-nine-taih in tfie Elands of a competent person. Pkto states that if a 
boy does not ob«', 'he is stciiglitencd bj- Ihreats and blows, like a piece of 
tt-anjcd wood."*” Tin: mvagsty of Utnprikos. who, al the mothers request, 
beats his pupil till "lie's as mottled as a wutcr snake" [while it may be somew 
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vvliilt c!i5Counled)r is probsibfy tjot sheer fantasy, hut in keeping with measures 
some times used lU Athenian schools, Kreeman holds, however, thiit ilie 
reference to and fetters" could not hold true for Athenian schools, A 
"Schoolmaslcr's V'aicdictoiy" whiclt makes icfcrence to— 

The ferule that beside him by 
Wlierewith hurt* silly heads to bp, 
ilis skull-cap, ilippeis, leathern stiap , . 

doubtless gives pioisei prtmiincncc to the ‘^emblems of his trade" wlitthcr 
Callmi bughi at Athens or elstrwhete in the flctlcmc world wlicre the cult 
of letters had made its way, Maljaffj* i** saw there were *no dm|ucnt protests 
against corpora] punishment" among the Creeks, Pbto, however, set forth the 
doctrine that one should . , not use corn pi i hi on, hut let early education be 
a sort of amusement . . and that. , knowledge w hich is acquired [iiidci 
coiiipuLcion obtains no hold on llie mind,"“* Life changed, of course, and 
school discipline likewise, lliose W'ho tend to credit .ill cluittges in pcdagugical 
uiOTCS to the influence of doctrines mrold, perlmps, trace the impudence of the 
schoolboy who will suffer no punislimciii but, himself, bmts tlic tutor's head 
w'itli a waiting tablet to tlic "soft" pedagogj' of Platons times, 

I'lilo's Protagoras gives an account of wliat music school and palaestra sought 
to accomplish: “.\t a Liter stage tlics' send him to teachers, and ciii<jin them to 
sec to his tiramim es’en mote than to liis reading and music; and die teachers 
do :is lliw are desired. Md when the bos* luis learned his letters and is begin¬ 
ning to undcTstajid svhat is written, as before he understood onlv w‘h.ir w-js 
spoken, thm* put into liis liaiids tlic works of great poch, which lie reads at 
school: in tlicsc aie cuiibiuod many udmunitifmsr and niiitiy bits, and juaiscs, 
and encomid of aircietil famons men, which he is required to Icam bv hcairt, in 
order tliat he may imitate or emulate iheui and desire tn become hkc them. 
Hicii, ugaiit, die tcudiers of Hie lyic bkc similar care tliat their yomig disciple 
b temperate and gets into no mischief: :md wlien they have bnght him the use 
of the Iwc. tllLW introduce him to the poems of other excellent poets, who are 
die lync poeLs; and ihcse tlics set to itimie, and tuake llrcJi [uinitonies and 
rhvthms sjiiitc fainfli.ir to the thildreti, in order th.'it tlicj- iiray Iwm to lie mute 
gentle, and hatmoniotts, and thjihmiml, and so mote fittwT for 5|>ceeh and 
action: im the life of man in ct'cty (xirt has need of iramiom and tbvthm, Tlien 
liiey send Ihciii to Hie ntistei of gs-iniiasHc, in order that their bodies muy 
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better minister to tiic virtiiotis mind, and that the ^^xatness oi their bodies may 
not foTCc them to play the co^V3rd in war or ou any other oocasiom This is wjiat 
is done by those who have the means, and those who have tlic means are the 
rich; their children begin education soonest and leave off btest, W'hen they 
have done witli Tiustcrs. the state again compels them to learn the tnvs, and 
live after the pattern which t3iq' fumhh, and not after tJicft own hmeies; and 
fust as in learning to write, the svriting-iiiflsttt fitirt dran-j lines with a style for 
the use of the young bc^nner, and gives him the tablet and makes him follow 
Uic lines, so Llic city draws tlic laws, which were the Invention of good bw- 
given who were of old time; these arc given to the young man, iif order to gnidc 
tiim in his conduct W'hcthcr as rakr or ruled; and he who transgresses t!iem is 
to be conceded, or. in other words, called to account, which, is a fcixn used not 
only in yout countbut also in many others." 

Kducatioii stressed conduct, letters, literatiuc and mnsic, gjinnastic cscrciscs 
and games. The place of arithmetic in schools is open to doubt, and has been 
variously represented. Tlic dtkirist, Davidson thouglit, “taught the elements 
of arithiuclk,” using "pcbblts, a box of varid. or an abiicus" to facilitate leam- 
ing.iM Preemans conclusion was tkit “simple arithmetic, with, protsibly, toe 
weights and measures, and the outlines of the calendar, were taught by the 
letter-master. . . '^*7110 statement is open to doubt. liOwevcr, as regards 

ustial pniL-ticc at the period svhen greatest stress swis laid on cliaractnar, and 
liberal, mthcr than pmcticnL iiistmclioii was mast &ivoted.Socratts recom¬ 
mended arithmetic, anphadring "wliat w"js usthir'; Plato eiidonicd it, not 
torib praetical value, though tlut is great, hut as a piclimiiiim' to dialectic, and 
to quicken the nuiidJ" With such high autborih' bchLiid it, arilhiuettc, lilcc 
ctTl-din other studies, may lure claimed more of school lime than in earlier days 
when character, letters, tuid tiiuvic wene supreme. ITtawing and (uiiitiiig. loo, 
had gained some place by the fourth centuiy.*^'^ 

Instruction in ‘’imtsic” incluikd iciditig and wTiting; the poetry of I tomer, 
i Icdod, Tliwignis. Solmi. .Aleman, Tyrtaeus. Pindar, Aereliyhis, Eiiripides; pos¬ 
sibly, too, tire fcihles of Aesop; singing, playing upon the revc 11-shinged htc, 
and later, $nmctinics. the flute. 'Hie l.itter was o|}cn to ohjrctioti, liawes’i.f, he- 
cause it excluded the voice, dhtmted the bee, and stirred the t-motitms un¬ 
duly, SimiLiily, Phrygian and Lydian music, though tlicy crept in, were tbon^t 
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THE MUSIC SCHOOL In* DoHflS 
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to be cffcininiJte and of imnioTat influence, ^'bilc the simple Dorian was favoTctl 
for its supposed cflcct mi minK% iiioni! chancier. In the old music school 
ing, writingn and niusic were sK^mctinies Uiight hy the lyre-innstet or cjUiamti 
blit an elementary teacher of letters, reading, anil wTiting, the gianiniatiaics^ 
commonly cmploycdJ^ 

Iiistiuclinu was given individually and Aho collectively. Re;ailingp whliiigp 
and the lyre were prohibit taught individually, whereas singing might be ihit 
parted collcctivelyv Instmction on the lyre w'as piobibly not begun till the age 
of about twelve or tliittecu. lu reading, tlic alpliabciic^tlabic metliod seems 
to have been enipbv-ed. .\ii AHk terra cotta, prokibly indioiiive of school 
practice, contains (he syllables of oo, flaOp Rhythm came to 

be employed tu hicilitatc learning, judging fioiii the iiietncal alphabet ot 
Callias of Atheus,^*^* 

In teaching waiting, copies were scl^ probably tmeed phi faintly by the 
master in sand or on w^ax (ablets, then followed and fiUcil in bs' (lie pupil 
PUtos sta(eiueiil that "(be writtiigiiiaslct ftfst draws lines" a^nd mates the 
pupil follow them is smnewliEit tibsciifc, and Tnay be v^adoiisly interpreltd.^^** 
\\"rihng was folhmied by dicta lion, first of simple words and phrases, ihcn by 
extracts from approvTid aiitimrs. Meiiiotl/aition of long passages, even tlic whole 
of an aiilhOT. was common ptacticc, liomcf w-as the indispensable first boot, 
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if one imy trust the oft^told story that Alcibiadcs heat a schoolnmster for not 
tiaviiig a copy of Honitrr in his scliooL^®^ Xenophon males NiocEitiis say that 
his father w-anted to tnalcc him a good imti* and so compelled him to leam the 
Tivholc of Homer hy heart—which, he assures us, he still can recite.^^ The fact 
that /\thcnian pri.soners at Syracuse reputedly gained thdf iibertr bv reciting 
passages from Eiuipidc^ suggests thorough memorizing in the dan of their 
yonth.^^ 

Much tliat Im been said of the mirsic school u true of the palaestra^ which was 
also a private Institution, yet subject to public regulation.*®'^ Tlie placstras 
mentioned In The Pofih" of tfic Athenians were apprently priv^ate wrestling 
places or gv'mnasia, buUt by the rich for the sake of greater privacy, and iwl 
institutions for the physical education of boys.*” Of fees, little is known, but 
Atlienacus mentiom a fee of one rnina, about four pounds^ which presum¬ 
ably covered the entire course of instruction. 

W'liile there Ls a difference of opinion about the matter, some holding that 
pabestia and music school were probably distinct^ md that Ihc training of the 
one preceded that of the other, the weight of cv»idcnce seems to favor the cor^ 
elusion that both branched of education began at the same age^ about the 
seventh ycar^ and continued, at leist for those who wished and cotiltl uffotd it^ 
till Eibout fifteen.*” Ju?it how the day was divided Ls imceitain. Activities of the 
music school may luve occupied the marning hours and physical exerei^ the 
Liflemoon,^^^ Perhaps there wa$ oohard and fast rule; Lire order for sotne pnpils 
may have been revT^rsed. This would occasion no difficuity' ^ince tlierc was 
much iridkidual insmictioii in the music school and few^ pupils appear to liave 
iKCn present at a rime. Artistic remams show some cotnmg from tireir ph\"sical 
tTGerdse^ to the niurfc master, others will go to the palaestra after th^ hai^ 
had their turn with the citharist* In Lucianos portiaya! of the school dav's 
routine (uf later datej. early rising is followed by a vhit to the murie school 
the palaestra, and riien music school again after a bath and a light meaL”*' 

Pabcsira and mujiic school may have been In the same place: if not; they 
were cunv cnicnOy enough located so diat botti could be attended by the same 
pupils. In snialj villages and towns tire pabestra wus probably nothing more 
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than u playgrtniinL w hcru tin; brJi's tiimctl natisraily to some eontert or oMiCT 
oi ti release fnnn tilt!: re^^trijnr* ijnpfSc^ by IntcIlccliLiJ pui£iifits. pECtiiif;^ 
\yoy^ cn[oyistg3 titg oi an the pbygmiiiid after school. To bfgcr ceiiieri, in 
later ycifs at least, the paboitTa hecattic j tntire ekberfate, sjstciiiatlc mstitu 
tion. It gtnmily an endosed hosing a sanded (loor. opcm to air 

and siuiliglit, and locaietl, occasion pcmiittcd. iiear ninrnng wder. isinch 
fiimisiied nahinil bathing and fwiininiiig bcilities. At At hens > wliete inch nat- 
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lira] bGthing facilhius mic not niimcioiis, oTtificial facilities h^d to be pro¬ 
vided.^” ^^^1CT4 IttUy developed. Hie pakestm furnished privacy, pnjtcetion 
satirist bad vveiLher, a drmiug TiioTn, storagcf ^ce fOT oil, sand, specially con¬ 
st meted baths^ pcihaps also g place for dust with which to spnidlc and mb 
the bodvp and a d^oinos oi mceconisc, though some Licked this featufe.^^'' 
Equipment included pieka^xes for Iqosmlng llie ground for jumping, /ijftercs 
to facilibte the luinp and for use in conucctiou ssitli ^^gesticulation*" discujses 
and javchns for boys of ^-anons ages, siiigi^s for scraping the hodjv chains or 
tapes fur measuring the jump, Ihong^t for binding the hands in bo 3 oug, and 
caps to protect the head and car^.^^"* Statues of Mermts and Heracles furnished 
decoration, betokening the con$tant as^ocisition of religion and Creek games. 
Hernia* legendary founder of ^ Atcmatic gj mnasfic liainiiig and the palaestra 
itsdf—though another account credited Tlicseysi mih initiating scienUEc wres^ 
fling and sy'stcmatic teaching of it—natinully rjccnpicd a central pbee.^^ 

The pJdotribc (paiJo^^il}e^. boy rubber), iht propddor of the palaestiap 
diicctcd the e?«cTciscs and ^jnics of theljwy^- lie was assisted Iw flulc-pfayer^^ 
since many Bteiclss were conducted vrith music. OI Iris capacities little Is 
kiiouTi in the early period. Some were doubtless nusdciatclv or pooily qualified: 
others laid a great leputation. llie palacstras of Tanreas, TiineaSr and SiburtiQs 
vvetc probably wideh known. Same parents, it sterns, tjincight more about the 
selection of 1 physical trainer than thej' did about 0 tcachcE for tlic mind 
According to Philostratas^ Hie paidotribe s fimdinn w>is to "shou' all kinth of 
W’restling holds tluit specifying the cipportiiiie [noment, the degree of 
effort, and the extent of the movement; further* how one is to defend htnnsclf, 
ox how otic can overcome the defense of tire other. , . But os tor the pmg^ 
ing of hiimrjxi and other scientific matters, p.iidotriU; will cither not nn- 
den^tand llial at all* or, if he shonld luive isoine kiumicdge, lie will jpplv it 
impxojieiii, for Imys- - . fie was slitti, neirotding to Phflostratm, nniLli 

iiifoiniLd and skilled lli.iii Ihegynmast: hut wo iiuv think oi him, at beit« 
cine who wus ^omdhtug of a spec iiihsh nnden-fanUing different physicil ctin- 
stitntions^ and the exerciser! suited io them: how to develop strength, 

health, and Uic power uf w'dl: pahaps acaiiiaiiited with djetarv rnaltcts to irfiiiie 
extent: and afxne ali* a man to whom paxcnlt would cntnist tiidr boji for rliat 
training svlrich wis to mate their IkkIics serve their nrindsn tliat thev might 
not lEiniiigh pln^icu! weakness act like cowards in war or at any uthcr 
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Since the paidotiibe rtteived hay^ wJio quite young. And kept %om.c at 
least bll about fiflcciL mt infers that the exercises were graded somcwiiat to 
sFiit Uic dcK-loptiient of the bo}% Two general gnjups are distingiusTtabIt, 
^‘bop'* mm to elev en, and "youths'* eleven to fifleeii ycai 3 of i^gt. On festival 
day^pSUch us t!ic Utnnaeap howev^er, the bovs and youths were allowed to come 
togctlier.*'^'* Aristotle saj-s it ts "un admitted pnnciplc, diat gjmiiasttc exercises 
should be employed in educatEunp and tliat for children they should be of a 
tighter kind, a void ing sev ere diet oi painfiJ toil, lest the growtli of ihe body he 
impaired/* lie mates it dear* however, that the "admitted principle'" w’OJ 
often infringed by the preimiturc training of boys for the Olyiupiait Games. 
Carriage and posture^ with other matters pertaining to deportment becoming 
gentlemen's sonSn wcit doubtless stressed In the palaestra. "Gesticuktion/^ 
movemenb of tlie hifd)\ chiefly the itppcr cxlrcmitics, designed as prelituinaty 
training for dandng and otlier gviiiTuistic contests,, particularly boxing, had u 
proiiiincnt place* Leapfrog, climbing a rope, tug of war* playing various games 
with balls* miming, ^nd jumping must also have belonged to the program for 
sniiilt Iniyv^ Eveu rive jnveliji and difcui, scaled down for youngiitmi may hav^e 
been used to some extent,^* Hutmmg, jumping* w-iestling, throwing the jav-clin 
and discus w^ere the chief cscrcisjcs uf the palacsto.*^^ The mote strmvious exer¬ 
cises—wrestling, boxing* and pneratimi—made up tlichcsivier parts of the pn> 
gram, at least for tiiose who would enter public compelitionSn Bosing for boyx 
was estjbiished at Glympia m 616 Wink little can be said of swimmini, 
it WTts comnionly practiced, and may Iravc been taiighl gcnmlly.^®^ Tliat it was 
regarded nccc^Kiry for geiieT:al education, b suggested by' the proverbbl de¬ 
scription of an uriculturc<l person as one who knew neither swimming nor his 
[cltetv. 'niough swimming may not have been as univeisal as the proverb sug^ 
gests/**^ eerhiiit rdertmm seem to indicate tliat it^ was ttgjitkd as a 
commonplace. artificral balliing hiciijries luid Ixicomc general, in pri* 

rate houses as well as 111 public inshtulions; sw^riuiiing batiis were conniinnlv 
asscx-iiled wntb rhern. Kvcrri women, who had nu part in the life uf the piikcstm 
and gy^mnasiuin, arc rqitc^ted in swimming and shnwerr baths tm vvase paint* 
iiigsof the bte sixth cenfun e.e. Iktthng c^tabhshments mitiirally v'^incd exten¬ 
sive k in regard to facilities, Ucpciiding ou rime and Ineation, and w'hetbcf 
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constnictcd prior to the adi^t of Roman influence. Polybius ipcak^ of differ- 
laitiation of fadlibes for the "niorc genteel people*' so that they might bathe 
privatdy.^^ 

Though dancing has been considered a part of dcrnentiity^ school work In* 
some, the opfjosite ccmclusion has been reached bj* many otiiers. *'[n the regu¬ 
lar system of education at Athens/" say^ Ftoeman, ^tlie hoy^ learned only to 
sing and play, not to dance/' fact that Sociales took mitmetton in danc¬ 

ing at an advanced age implies that it nas not a part of genctal cdiication in hh 
youth. For a select group of bop. hov%wcn dancing would become an impon 
tin t part of cdiicationp if they were chosen bv^ agen te <if I he choregus of any 
of tlie ten tribes to Ite trained at his experisc for the public festivals in which 
cyclic dancing had ;i prominent place, During the Transition and thereafter 
new' dances came frum abroad; Itkcwise Creek dancing went abruad to in flu 
cncc utbm/^** 

At the regular st huol s^uch us the Musea und [ Icrmaeii, pertaining to 

the music school and tlie pubestra respectivclyv there may Itjve been sioiiic 
dancing, since festiv-uls, religious celebratiotis, and dancing w'cre geneiaUy 
closely u^ociated b}' the Greeks. At the Hermaea. after Tcligioiis we mav 
fanev die bm’S in festive driss^ demoting themselves happily to the holldav, play- 
ing ditir £a\'orite games, lints wc may leuve iJicnt, just as Socrates is said to 
havu fotmd them as he entered a ncfwly erected pbestru and cn^ged Lysis in 
conver^rion: '*LIpon cfilcnng wt: found that the boys liad just sacrific¬ 
ing; and this part of the festival wns nearly at an eiul llscv were all in their 
white umaVt and games at dice were gicring on among Ihetn. Most of them were 
in the outer court utnusing themselves; but some were in a comer of the 
Apodytcriiini playing ul odd and cvai wfili u number of dice, vvliieh they tixik 
out of httk wiclOT baskets/' 

The g)’xniiasjiifii Kitim about fourteen or si.Nti.'cn; ycats of age, 
the tzaiaing of luusic school and iialacsira having conxc to an end, the $f?ns 
WTlldcnlo Athenian families cn|Oycd a greater degrra of liberty to the end of 
the eighteenth year. In any case this period had a definite termination, when 
s^i'Stcmohr qjhebic training bad been established for the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth ycirs,*''* During thi^ intcT\ial almosl exdushc attentiem viais given to 
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physical sports md t^xcict^ undcrr ^ycchl Insttuctors at a public gVTTitmsiitm, 
The poofCT sort, rtioijgh thq- may have m;inaged to ^et some tr4iiun| at the 
palaestra and jxinsic school, were now conipellcd by ctomrmic ciremn stances 
to cnlcf sotne temnsiCEatUi; uci:t 4 patiun of the wt>rktidiiy world They wvi^ 
froCp of coinse, to gp to the public gymnasium anj to cscicise there, but fees 
utiuM be cliarg«l for spcctul instruction.'*^ Of couise, y^ouths vvlio sverc ftrrtu- 
nalE enough to be selected by' fche g\miia.surch for tlic l^nipacfctJromta (torch 
race) and those chosen bj the ehoregtrs fat the cyclic dancer svould liave a cep 
tam penod df free training at the expense: of the Icadefs of the respective litur¬ 
gies.^®' Considering the fees for special "'coaching''' and tlra hours of bbor, it 
seems doubtful wlietlio- youth of this age group, Vkho wen: cmupellcci to worlc, 
conkl prticnxitc to any gmife extent m the training of the gytnn i.siiira Sint^ 
public gjTOirasia sscre eruitcd by the cEty-sEate, wetc £iTpers’i*icri lyy the gytfi- 
nasiurchp and could l>e visited by all dtizviLSp they mm\ be regjExkxl as etidence 
of recognition of (aiiblie responsilaht}' for physical educatioiu 'nine was. Iimv- 
no compobion rave that which may bi^-e dertved frmii sockl 3{ipra%-u] 
Of disapproval and tlic inunincnce of war^ in which, in die coiirxe of time, 
cvny male mnst bcpapaoxl to bke part. 

To die lime of Pended thtre were nit leist nvo public g^ iiinasia, the Academv 
and the Kyuorargcs, boilt raid to Iravc been built in the time of Salon. A Lhiiti 
the L\Tcnm. though it is etilltd the fildest and credited liv some Uy Solon^s 
time, is by othetx belie veil to bo of later date. pcr 1 ia( 3 s the Pcricican All 

wCTt situated oiiLside the city "Hie Atadenn%oii die llivcTCepliiwui, Linder die 
patronage of Allitaia, witi for ftcelKm Athenian os also the Lvccutti, 
racred to Apollo, located to the cast of the city an the Hissiis. The ivitiorarges, 
a shrine of neradis. under the brow^ of Lyabettm, wa^ far ^mue tinie de^'oted 
to the vous of Alheniim futheis by foreign iisolheis.^*^ Tlii-s ciiiktincticm $ccnis 
io have fnllcn into disuse by the fifth centuri,\ howev'cr. T hcuiistoclcs. whose 
miather w^as a foreigner is said to liavc Iteipcd inideimine llie old ciLstom by 
getting a number of ftdhblooded youths to pi w jtli liim to the Kyiuirargcs 6c^ 
exticiie.**'*' StJcnitci seemini lo have visited it without attracting any special at 
tenfion. Other public gymnasia were itcfdeJ in the coiir^ of time: the Ptole^ 
ineioiu mined fot its founder aiij loirated ncjr the agora^ tlu gi-mnadmn of 
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Hermes; the Diogencion, in the center of the city^ and another built b\' 1 la- 
dnan. Of tlicsc, the Diogcneion and the I^tolcnicion were reserved for tiic 
ephebi,*^^ Besides the public g^mnasLi there were others, built privately. Tlic 
atithor of 7 he Po/ih" of the -itbcntins (c. 4^5 s.c. b who had ^cant ^ inpatliy 
with the rising tide of democraCT, noted I hat the rich, aristocratic atizetu had 
suffered an eclipse by the "people^" ho built themselves "pdaestras, dtessmg' 
roorm, and bathing e>tablidnnerit$” at public openst, of which the "mob gets 
the bcnchl . . . mlhcr than the select fc^v 01 the wcll-todor Htit he added, 
"Rich men have in ^oine eases private gyniiiaiia and butiis unth diessing- 
rCMMUS. . . . ' 

The training of the gYmnasium (for those fifteen to eighteen \cars of agel 
contimred the exercises of the folacstta in a mote stranious fcisliion nnH per¬ 
fected tliioin But ill additiDn to thcYc, youlh now ntlended to riding, driving, 
tlie torch race; the race in umior. ;ind hunting--th*jngh the latter was less en- 
eouniged in Athens lhan at Sparta^ catpcctaHv after wild game had Ixicome 
scant;, Tot riding tlieic were special Licadumic^ iind^ of counct spcciai fees, 
which made it a yport for those who could afford ttp Rowing, swimmirig. 

and dancing in the public diotULS were abo a prt of the education of impy 
youths of this ago. A knowledge of the law^ was icquifcdi Phito say^, but Yve 
hear nothiitg of systematic iusmtetian. 

Instruction in the gtmnasiuni given hy paidotrilie$ and gj'muast:^ and 
their ass w toffs 77 it dis tine Hon hchYt?cn paidolribc and gym nasi sva.v, doubt- 
Icssp rile rcittlt of many v^ears* development and a tendency- to Tcfincmeiit oi 
specialization, yvIikIi utis iucY^itabtc v\iien prufessionniisni h^d bccouic deeply 
rooted in tlie athklie woild. Many ntlileies tiK>k np phyvieal tTaining of youth 
as j prafevsbu, after their own oirccr as can lenders for prices had eome to 
an end. To tcim one's seJf n ''gymnast” may have bccoine a fad, when the 
nameliad uocc been introduced ^'shortly before Fhlo's time/' Bolh tttms 
seem at first lo have Ixarn ufted tathcr loE>M:ly- In llnf coime of time, bcmcrcr, 
eertain distinctions ?>etwccn them were cle-jily retOgnj?:cd: tlie paulotribc had 
care 0! genent ptivsjcal iranung: the gymnast was an expert who trained ynirtli 
fur particular gj Jimastic coulcst^. By the lime of Galcii and Philo^tmlos, it 
would appttr tlejl the gymnast luici come to \k regarded as a sdcntific trainer, 
one who blew the "art of the paidotribe/' something of med[dm;; and was also 
cninpctent to deal with many questions pertaining to diet and liioiltb. Of 
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cotme, 1 $ Pliilostratos poitited Out many gymnasts did not truly know, m 
wisely pmcticc, this coniplete lienee of gymiustic^^ ‘ 

The g)miiasiiiK:h. the chief official of the gym nasi luil had general charge of 
its exeicis/es and discipline, and diTcetcd the festivaU.^^^ i k was one vi Llioy: 
Inspected* wealthy citizens, appointed by each of die tribes to select and train 
mnnm to represent tlicnt m the torch races thence also sometimes designated 
as liimpadainch) and at such festivals as the Paiiathcnaea and I lepliaestda. 
Since all this must be done at his personal espen^c, and die cost for such tmui' 
ing might be as much as twelve hundred drachmas, the |>t;rfonmnc;c of such a 
public service svas possible only fot tnen of wealth. Xystarches^ kosmetes, 
sophrcinrites, and many other fimctionarie:!^ assbted in the work of the gym- 
nasirim in connection with bter qihebic training,^ Episiatai. chnrged with 
snpcTvbion of the building and material cqiiipirient bad coaiJiidcrable tcspon- 
sibilityi since a law prescribed thjit' anyone who stoic a cluak, oil cask, or any 
equipment wsntJi more tlian ten dmehmas from a grmimimn sliould be pun¬ 
ished hy death 

Altbmigh tbcfc Ls no ptcciscp cQnlefU|Mrary description of a public gymna^ 
Slum at Athens* fragmentary refcfentX 5 i in Greek authors and the detailed pic- 
tiue draw n by X'ititivius. at the time of Auguitus. lujve 1 k:cii used to reconstruct 
a plan of thit Greek instihition_^'® Many points aic doubtful, of course, and 
different inlcrpfetatimis are given of Vttmviiis' text. IljcIi gsmumium. nmre- 
oscr, must liavx; hadtertam peciilEarilies.asdid thcise of Pct^imosand Ephesos. 
'Hie gyinnasinni at Eietria, dating not cirlier ihan ihc first century n.c*, was 
“the simplest fomi" ami had fust tlic "bare c$*cntial?i"—"an open ipjcc for 
exercising and jxirches or tdoius about it for retiring." ^ ‘riiougb many of the 
various facilities dc^iLTibcd by Vitruvius ate known to have existed m Plato"s 
day* the Raman aareangtmeni of them may foUow seme tiiixlcl (Naples, per- 
ha^) that he lurd in mind. His picture, doubflcu, is completer than the actual 
gjmmasiuiti of jSs'C hundred years before.'^'* Following the ncpriKluction.^^* cer¬ 
tain futures may he tiutcd. I hc entire space. 560.000 square feet, is ttidoscd 
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on three sides h>' w-oJIs tioc feet nt length; on the foiirtli is a stadium fp'i ='- 
so nttaiiged a$ Ut pcnnii immerous speebiton to witness ntldctic events. Krom 
the entrance in the north will (xx) a pasjaginsay (yj leads to the (icirt of the 
gjaimasinm, the paUestra—a square stnichjrc, in this inslaiioc, the entire rii* 
cmnference of which is t.aoo feet. Three sbgtc porches are formed by Ihc 
pensh'lcs on the north, cash and west sides (a): the fourth, a double ^>rch 
ftimishing ptoteetion against stormy weather, is on the south. Witliin 

«sp.ii JeviaUn ffom ilK em>Tiuui at Alhcm ^Kkb had na itadbi ittacbcd to rimn — 
PctmcD: op cii„ p, w. 
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the- singk- purclics are nmiietous cxedrac (bi, Ci^ciioTtablc. roomy b;ill$ when: 
pldlos<iphers and iheir licarcris may gather for discourse. CciitRilly located, fac¬ 
ing the dcjublc pirch On is the ^^pacions epJ 3 clH:iirrr or apotlyteriuni 

(c c), Uie chief exercise kiU for wrestling and Llic pancration. Here ihc youths 
iiiidicss and pu> ilicir tIothUig into bags or tiudtr coarse cenerings for protec¬ 
tion from flusl. Arnurpei the walls are seals for spectators. Two small corner 
rooms ( v ] in thcap^rJi^Criijm may he for tlie salctccping of gj'ruCLitsiiun equip 
ttidiip To the right and left of tlic Erpodytcriiiui are turj c.'OfiiniCKliaus, upeii 
inner eoiirhi (r) which m^y have screed for b.ill-pW^ ancl as on aid to better 
ill urn i nation of intenor spiiccs. )ust on the right of the eiitranec to (he ephe- 
lx;ijirt is the kimcciirn (dj* reinicd. pciiiapA, fmni the liirgc bag or liall shiffed 
with mciL seeds, nr sand, which hnng frinn the ceiling ant! ser\-ed boxers and 
pintTJtiaste Ml dc^ebping quickness of hand and firm 11053 of foaling"** Ac¬ 
cording to anotlier view, lioi^cvcx, the room mz) have been used for saclcs, 
01 ktsktt 3 ^ m which food and drink were bfolight for relieshiiienl after exta- 
Next to the kunceuiu is a pa^ 5 iJgc |dc| biding fiuiu tlic ephebenni 
to Uic cold badt ur Joulrnn (f l with j ^w-iiiiTning BcTontl the passage 

h die koniderhtrn <ej s^lierc rjruni^ kinds of fine $;md or dml are kepfr for 
xprinkling the liod) On the left of the cphcbctrm is the oil stoiage or 
clacotJiL-iJiiTij i g)iand adjouu'ng it conveniently the tcpidariuiii or aldpreiion 
\ h K a helled nwitn wht fc, l^efure or after eserci^*, one nia)' be massaged and 
rubbed with oil hv the .ifeipie^. heroin the aleipfe/roft a ih hi Icadu to a 

rooin f k) where fne! is perhaps Tcccivttt, and which s^CTeiints can enter directly 
fniiii ouUidc. TIjc space (kk) imi\ be for stcjiing hid for tlie fumacc I'khS, 
W'tiiclj heats water, Ann t her passage leads rmiii I he jkiptmori pa^t the hcaier 
to a liot-ajT tsiib or fjcoTjfciim (i k)* the iweat ImEIi (i ) + and warni swimniing 
tank nr tubs |ij L 

Jn Ixeping with the Tcligioiis asocial ions of ipoiri^, each gical gynm^jnum at 
At heals Tetajgnisred a pirticular deity Ut whom i\ w;is siicred* and aTmmei w]io$t 
^.hnne the gvirniasiitm itself grtiv up. I be innermost rooiin a h^iiiietuaTj' (sb has 
a 5tatuetjf the deity (ssb and al the eiilTance an altar It 3 for sacrifiees. Aruimd 
the temple ate iocicd precincts i Pil lh;ii scpaiatc if hotn other mams in 1 and 
(jiJuirtcn for ihcwc employed in the hiih%, and fnr thn%c who served 
in the I cm pie. witli the tiecc$sify^ kitcliais. equipment, and storage ipaoc- l-'roiii 
the saeied piteiritts one m^\ pais i’l] to die cxcxtrjc [h\ and tlicnce Uirough 
the jxjteli to brge upen loob wbidi were |irubahly ured fur datigerons 
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sports such as hurling like discus and javelin. shooHng the bow, and also for 
tnilifcm' fn-menvtrs oti focil 4iul horse, llic smaller open spaces to right and kft 
of the pakc^tFu {^>) wete probably used for jumpings hall games (usually 
auried on out of doors by the Greets)^ tug of war, and other fai'oritc games. 
South Lif the palaestra is an opcti, sand-covered, rectartgular 5p^'lce (q) proliably 
devoted to wrestling, parimtion^ and possibly boding. Flanking this on both 
side:? arc pleasant svalks, hedged in hy grassplots, plane trees, olives, and elms 
{II n L Naur {o these to the south i$ the open-oii raiCCoiTTse (n} siimmiidod bj' 
trees. Pijraiicl to it, just in^iide I he suiiihem cxtrciiiily of the gyniJia^ium, k a 
double penstyle tliu 1 that cuuuecls the east ojul west colunnndes and protects 
the lwdvc-(ui>t u-ide ^ni), dcpit:ssed one and a half feet below the 

snrmtitidijjg aieo^ whete jihleta exercise under cover in inclement weather. 
Along flic cast and west w-tlls, single peristyles (1) fiace pleasant gardens set 
with trees.^' 

rpJjeb/c {Tjiujijg A futirth pliavc of education for sons of 
Athenian patents began at the end of the eighteen I h year and continued 
tlirnugh the h^-enticth. *Ilie cjrigin of tins iiistihitiem, die Kpliebic College, 
}tzs been a subject of dispute. Till recently it wiis credited widi great antiqllit)^ 
GirardOisigned it to the fiflli centaiy^ Duua>nt"*‘* held lhat the cphchic 
iustitiition tasted foi eight hundred years, hirt rccognbied that no historv 
exbied of the early centuries. Mih.ilT y ^ lud a fatily dtiir idea tif die contrast 
bet ween early informal pratliccs and ihe Ultat ufhebl sv'strim, though later re¬ 
searches have niade die distintrion much dearer 
llic gcjieitiJU’ accepted view now is that the sysremafic tostitutioa of cphebic 
training arose in die bic fourth caitnn* though there were certain otUei 
piactiees similar to those of llie later EpUcbie College, Tliese mav have been 
the basis upon which more systematic traming evolved. Tlicrc is some ground 
for thee veil titionary view. It indeed^ an ancient ciwtcnn for the state to edu¬ 
cate the suns t^f eUckc eitixens who died in to prcfkcnt them publicly, and 
send "them to theh several dntics” in full aniior If, however. s\’^stciTiatic 

ephdjic training, as btet organised, had been In existence, special care for war 
orphans would lune been superfInonA. II i\ clear, iiioreov^ct, thjit when definite 
ptovismn had lx.xn nmde for gefjcrat qjliebit taining, tlie old custom in le^ 
qxart to orphans appcits to have fallcti into disuse.^ Hie Kxry lack of recog- 
nibmi af the e:Tisieru:e of such an institution tlic Hphcbic College cm the 
part of Pbto, Xenophun, huenites, and liitheis suggests dot it may not Iiave 
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existed in tbcir day, Tlic argument ex silentjo lias been cardriUy reviewed and 
sjflcd,“» Silence is gene in Uy not very iniptessivc evidence, but it may l»e sigtiiS' 
cant under certain circumstances. In this rase it is all but unhcml and men 
who might be expected to praise sueli an institution, or tecomniciid it as a 
model, or at least as a {Mrtia] fiilhllnicnt of their idea), do not in any way indi« 
cate knowledge of its existence. Xenophoti, in fact, repie.scirts Socrates as saying 
that “. . , because militars' training is not publicly tecognised by the state, you 
must not make llul an excuse for Ixang a wliit less careful in attending to it 
ytiunsclf." Tills implies that militacj’ training, to Sociatis' day at least, w^san 
indb'idual responsibility, and liannonixcs uith the tact that orpliam were 
made an exct^tiou by the state. Tlmeydides — represents Pc rides as laying 
that the /Athenians, in contrast to their enemies, prefer not to tram theanseh es 
laborionsty for war. Isocrates* remarks, toti. imply the none.dslcncc of system¬ 
atic training: , . alliiottgli wc seek to rule over all men, wc are not willing 
to take the ficlrl oiiixdvcs, and although we undertake to wage upon, one 
might almost say. the whole world, tve do not trajii ourselves for war but em¬ 
ploy instead wigaboirds. dcscrtCR. and fugitives who have Uuoirgcd together 
here in consequence of other misdcniemoun, who, whenever others offer Ibcm 
higher pay, will follow tlidr leudtrslnp against us." 

Besides the ttuining of utphans, there are also early references to the sen'ice 
of yoiiijg men as pcripoloi I ptrots). but the service is not known to liavc been 
dednitdy hmiterl to a entain age group; there is no pmof of its being system¬ 
atic rail itary'and gymnastic trarning; it ivas not compulsory'; and it mav not have 
been viewed as a regular clement of a citrzen’s cdmorion, .-Viiothcr ppcticc, 
sometimes pointed to a* o'idcnce of the antiquity' of qiliebic tiiiiniiig, is the 
soldier's oat ft of allcgianec. Tcfcrred to W Ptntarch in the time of Atcibiades. 
But the oath, ev'ctr granting its great antiquity', would not prove the existence 
of sy'stematic cphchic traiiiiug. In fact, the treatmeut of orpkim, the refeiencc 
to petipofoi scrvkt. and the soldicr'i oulfi seem to coiiffirm with a pattern nf 
individual initiative rather than a patcrmlistrc state regime of coinpulsory'. mili¬ 
tary training. 1‘hcse features were the foierunners of systematic mining in tlie 
Ephehic College; they iiinv, indeed, liave siigge-sterl it sviien clunges in the 
politiral and militaiy life of Atlieni iruiiTc a modificatiQin in eihitation seem 
desirable to luany. 
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Certain other fects, apart from these traditional nsa^p bear tipon the origin 
of 5 ;\^tematic militaiy training, Athens, from a mflitii}' rtandpcunh had de- 
clined markedly by Ibe latter lialf o£ the fourth century. The '"Social Waf" 
which ended in defeat [ 35 ; B,c.) prov^ ^he etJuTd not force her sw-ay upon licf 
confedetate 5 . Many beenme ahnned. Orators condemned her decadence. A 
movement for rcfomi arose. Philosophei^ tccoth mended wuyz and means 
w hereby to strengtlieii die dty hy systcuiatic training for defense. Particularly, 
after the battle of Chactoiiata ( 33 S b.c.) ami the deyth of Philips Athens was 
moved to takepOLCtieal sEq^s, paternalistic in character, designed to rehabilitate 
her niilitary power. It has been persuasively argued that Pluto ^ fathered the 
Ephcbic College. Xenophon's suggi;stioiLi=^ may abo have had same effect 
Taking all eMdctice into consideration, WibniownfcE conduced that it w^as "'the 
demands of \i\c Soemtics, which the demagogues now sought to cany out in 
their fashion " WTietlier the prop;jg 3 nd^ forsudi an tniio^-ation wasso influ- 
Eiilial or not, definite IcgHli^ation of systeinatic training was attempted that 
wua to prqjare citizens for militan scr^'icc and recrih’ the situatipn which 
[socEilcs-^* so scathingly criticlml. TJie hw establbhhig the ephebic sj-stcin 
has been gcnetallyattrihutcd to Epicralcs, a weallhy eitizert who may also have 
given somedimg to support the inrtitution,i The earltest recovered inscription 
icgarding the ephebi i$ from ^ 34 - 3^3 b.c ™ and ctiucxTtis youths who were in 
their second year of training. Forbes l^dievei the sum total of "‘evidatcc , . , 
IS enough to convince snen the most pnrjniliccd pciTwan that there was no 
q^Uchia pnor to 333 " 

llic cstahlishmcTit uf sy^lcmatk, compubory cphcbic ttaining, provided by 
the ^tate, marked the termination of reliance upon strength and loj-alty de¬ 
veloped tluaugh individual freedom, initiarivt:, and choice. Wliat life in a cor* 
nipt, selfish society wo longer could confer, was now to be attempted by sftatc 
officials. VVlut Athratain lud boasted did not cjcisl among dicin; what, in 
better davs, thc^' bad ccDdcmned m Lacedacinonthey now' imibted in 
SDniC dc|trt£_ 'the cplicbic imtitubon tepresents ;m effort to ptoduec by a pater¬ 
nalistic S)Steni of education the ittt?tigLli and virtue of milicin- dfieieHCy. 

an msciiptioi> stared, tlic pcoptc^ being coiicxmcd for the training of the 
cplitbi, , enjoined bv law' iJiat they should become acquainted witli the 
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landf the fortresses^ and tlie borcfm i>f Attica^ and . , . pcrfomt iti arms the 
exercises JtpfH&rtuming to war. . . /'™ 

Entrance to dtixcinsiiEj] and cphcbft hiiiniiig it described by AristoHc. llte 
fmtichfscT iti bi$ timE^ open to al! sons bom nl Atlicniim parents. At the oge 
of eighteen the}' were enrolled among the dcinetiuen^ who voted on mth M to 
the candidates' age and parentage^ If found younger lluit tlic law rciqiiiicch the>' 
were salt liaek to the boys; if parentage u^i not satisfactory, accusarions were 
bronglib the accused liaviiig the right to appeal to the court fora decision. If 
the court decided a^inst a bov:, he was sold at a slave: otherwise, lie must be 
admitted to enmlment without furlhcr obstacle, \\lien yxiaths had passed 
these c-\:iiniiiatitsris, their fathers, assembled by tribes, nortuiytcd tlirec ineiL 
over forty years old and most lit to Iiave charge of tlic upbebi. Frcmi the 
nominees the ^SsOTiibly chose oric fro in each tribe to :ict as^ guardians to super¬ 
intend oxrything. in conjiificricio with a director sdected from the Athcnkin 
citU^crl^' at large. Tn tlicir clurgc the \x)utlis visired ihe temples^ am! tlien ivent 
to the Fimoiis and giirrisoiiLd Mimyehia and Acte, I’wo trainers and assisbiib 
were named also b>' (be Asscnthly tn instmet them m fighting in hciny aTinor, 
the use of bow\ Javelin, and eatapidt. Cnardbns received a draduna, and the 
youths four oboE each, their albwimce being paid to the giwwiian, who pur- 
drased ncec^iy provbions for the comnum iiicm. After tlins training for a yeiTt 
the ephebi Iiad a miJitaTy paiarle, and were armed h^' the ritv witli shield and 
spear at a public cciciiiony iii the rht^^itcr. S€> cquip]M!d, the voulh paholed Ihe 
cmintn' and octrupied tX'ttaiii forties^'^ being for the rime exempted, with a 
lew exceptiCTin» from taxc^ and c^urt aelioii^ After tlicsc two years of training 
the young men assumed their places in the ranks of atiKCus,^'^* 

A know ledge of AUjcnian law seems to hat e been required of those who were 
registere«l m citi/vns. VMicn youth ItaiiT done wri!li sdioohnustirrs^ Plato says, 
“the state agirn ctunjicls them to Icam the laws":^ and Aeschmeis say^ that 
soon as the young man ha^i liccii rtgistcred in the Iht of citizens, and know?; 
tlie law'^ of the state, . , ™ llie lawgiver v|5cjk^ to luiii directly rather than 

through atiuthet. Siwee we hear iiotliiii| of systematic iustmctinniT aequainbnec 
witli law^ may have Ixxn acquimcl infcmnallyr and b\' actual vjsitaticjn of the 
courts. 

Tile oqtli of allcgiaiict^ oftat credited to the tinn: nf Sobm which IitfoTC the 
organiration of qihchic train mg Jmd Ikco taken at tfic agr nf ciehtcea,. w:as 
now administered at the beginning of tijc second year of (niiTting, at the time 
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when the city g^ve arms to tlie CatJet about to go out to patrol the 

country and occupy the fortrcises. Tlie pJetIges, tul^en on oatli* make deii 
the associatioii of pHtnotisrUp and prujjcrtj’: "*] will never disgrace these 
sycTCd aniis^ nor desert my oompomou in the ranks, but will fight for the 
temples arul public property', alone and with others. 1 will teavr: my biJieTlindt 
not less* but greater iind better, than 1 received it. t W’ill obey' those who may 
at any lime be in |X>wc% and both ihe existing taws and those which tlie people 
niiiy uiLimimuiuly niake, ond^ if any one seeks to outitd the laws ot does not 
obey' them, [ will not allmv him, but will defend them both alone and with 
otliers. T wall Uimtn tlic retigion of ttiy fntiierlatid: let the g^Jds, Agraulcw^ 
Enplio.'i, Arts, Zeus, 'Hi alio, .Auso, and 1 Icgcmcaie licar witnesi/' 

Wliitc ton \ink is known of it tin |itrmit satisfactory' genendiTatron. the di^ 
ciptme of youth m tftc grTiinasium and while on preliminary ititiihiry service 
must Ijjivc v“4iricd from time t<i tirne^ dcpcriding upon the officers in cliarge of 
ihcm. It w-ax supposed to Ik' stnet , but while we hear of ''iliives’' and "a meas¬ 
ureless amount of iMs^'' at the hiinds of gjiimasmchs^-^'^ there is some indico- 
tion of k-vity or^ at (cask csccplioiis to tJie gmcral ride, Demosthenes^ account 
of an Alhcnmi youth's expcricnc'es while on dirty' with the patrols (penpaloi) 
somewhat prior to fht establishment of compulsory q>licbic fraiiung, is tlltimi- 
riating. /\i3usJve languiigCf assjiilts* dnnikcnness, and Ollier disorderly acts on 
the psirl nf Conor's sons, when reported to I lie gaietak wktc: only rebuked 
"with stem words"'' wdiith, far from lidng effective in restraining them, were 
folloivcd rhaf very flight ]y\ a repetition of their outrageous conduct,- 

riuit some degree of puth nrganl^sliou developed h suggested by the 
ephehie offiem. In the rime of Madtiun^ whem I he trphchi WTcre divided into 
groups, each division LsvsfrejiiniJl had a leader from its own number, the 
sysbnrjjjmatareljcif. Dicte W'crt also ftoni time to time, qjliebic gymna^’iarclis, 
chosen jHrcltaps from the yutiths tliem^ehcs* or from the tcadierj whoiie duty 
WHS to provide oil -Ain] other things nccesKiiy for the pliyskal exerciser of the 
ephebi Otlier indicutions rd youth mganiyation arc frnmd under Utc Empiric, 
when ilic college grcitip pitfemvd upon the larger sodcly outride—the 
student-citfeens having their officais, siich as orehnnA^ genends, astynomes, 
fhcsrrtofhetdc. heralds, cbo^^en feiiii the "'best" fanulics—the rich, the pronii- 
nent 

The csctdseai of the ephebic orgunbaliou wi^re phyvical, tniliteiryv religiotis, 
and* [II Liter rimes especiulty. intellechiak Mere niention of ofEciols of the col* 
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lcg« reveals its devotion to physical culture and .s(>ecificaJly military exercises. 
ITicsc included the maneuvers of fighling in aimor^ throwing the javelin, arch’ 
cry p tile use of die sling, catapult, and iestrosphcndofic,^'*^ marebes, running in 
various fomis, wTCStling, boxings wimmmg. rmvjTig, riding, driving the cliariot, 
and the pneratian."^* Ihe qihebi Iiad enrstestr of tlieir own and received 
prizes; they competed also in the public gaines^ although it is seldmu possible 
to identify' the w in nets from the Collcge*^^^ In tlie third century of die Clirb- 
tian era, gy^nnastic contests of ilie same sort were still canied on, but certain 
military cLxerdses liad disappeared."^ 

It IS CLFtain that the iutcltcctual pursuits pertaining to n liberal education 
formed a part of tlie eduGation of the qphebi; but it is iiupossjblc to disbiiguish 
their intellectual activities from the stiidici punticd by others who w^rc not 
membcis of the Eplicbic College.-^* Plutarch naine^ lettm* getiinetiT+ 
fhetonc* and music as ihc studies of yoiitli at Athens. '^Letters/' a broad term^ 
included a wide range of studies: gram mat, bngimge. and pliilo^uphy^ Voull! 
attended lectures of the Academics^ Stoics, Peripatetics^ and other pbilos4> 
phers. 

Considering the close association of patriatLsni, religion, and athletic fes- 
tivals. il b not surprising tlial ihc inembers <jf tJie Ephefaic College devoted 
considerable time to religious ceremonials. Religion, piety toward the gods, 
and defense of the temples, ivcre a part of civic duty'. lliToughout the scat tJif 
life of tlic qdicbi reflected tlih rcligiotts ehameter us they participated in 
numcTiDiLis celebrations. Even when the advancement of critical pthtosophy and 
ctlicr iiillucnces had combined to utidermitic ancient icligious bcIlLts and prac¬ 
tices, y'outlu went through with ancient forms putictilmusly^ ^vd even added 
new^ ones. PTc-cmiiicnt among lliesc were the great public Eleusmian and 
Dionysian festis'ols; celebrations in lionor of the great military acliicvcmciits 
of thdr forefathers at Marathon, Munycliia, Sakriiis, and Pktaea; the Epi- 
tapbia, celebrated as a §re^l Memorml Day iu bunm of alt w-arriut dead; tile 
Tlieseia, in honor of the Athenian hero. Orher cetemcmial occasions were 
peculiar ro the coltcgc itself: exercises at ciiECnng and leaving; festivals m 
honor of Aritmts jVgndcrtp Castor and Pollux, the Diogciida, the Dbotetia, 
Mid tlie Ptolcmab.lliese festi^uls contiimcd to be honored uiidE!£ the Empire, 
but with diminished importance, in additioiin Koiuan festii^Uj such as the 
CciTpauiii, PhibdcEphia, Adrianin, tlie Antonica, and scv-eral nthm were' bon- 
ured. Cycbc dances and aiiiktic contcits. such as the stedc-me, double stadc^ 
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Qcc, torch ciccs. faoiJt races, wresthni, pancration, fighting in annor. in 
sshidi the ephebi demonstrated the pross^ gaioed by their training, pUyed a 
prominoit role in these teligitnis cciebiations.*** 

General relations of the cpJiebi to the state were in charge of tltc Senate, the 
Court of ."Vreopagiis, the Board of Ceneruls (strategoil, and the gymnasiaichs. 
\ATiile militai)- training was stressed tlie relation of the generals to the work 
of die college was particuhrly close, certain activities of die ephebi being asso 
ciated wtUi the strategoi of special branches oF the military' scrs-ice—the navy, 
the hcavy-amicd infantry, and the cas'alty. More directly the administration of 
die college was in the liands of the kosinetes tdircxtar or president) and the 
soplirouistai. one ciioseii from eacli tribc,^''*' The latter, "moderators” or "dis* 
cipline masters," appear to liave had everything under their core, but were 
themselves subject to the authority of the Senate and kosirietes. Besides supers 
vision of morals and instruction, each had to purchase supplies for the com¬ 
mon mc!s,®^‘ 'niough the duty of looking after every tiling would seem to have 
been onerous, there were compensations, for the sophionfstes was paid by the 
state and honored bv the tube if lie performed his duties with faithfulness and 
energy'. Not long after systematic cphebic training had been Gstablisbed, the 
number of ephebi became greatly rcduLcd and the need for a sophrontsfes from 
each tribe disappeared. Tfie otfice was discontuiuccL but was iciiitroduccd in 
tlic reign of Hadrian, and continued to function till the college ceased to 
lie. 

'Hie kosmetes, the head of the instittition. was a magistrate elected fiom the 
“general bodv of Aihenians," sub|ect to a careful scrutiny to test Itis htness for 
the officc.^“ He held the ijositioii for one year and gave an account of hii serv¬ 
ice on 1 Giving office. Thu ugh no salary uv iiientionLd, the ku.vmetes was com- 
moiily lioncircd by the state and the ephebi Ujcmselves at the cud of bis 
sCTi iec. Evince he was of a prominent faniily.-^^ salary would be of little moment 
cuniprcd with the honor. i lLi duties were numerovis; in fact not a aioglc set 
vras peTformed bv the ephebi without his being associated with it. Tlic kcur 
mdes had general charge of I heir iiitcllectual and physioil ciecicisc. preserved 
order, supenntended healtli imd moraH led public parades to the Piraeus and 
to other forticsses, and presided at religious festivals and at the presentation 
of the ephebi at the theater. .M times be was particularly interested in further¬ 
ing physical and tniliLny eacreiscs. Shortly before the end of the second cen- 
iiirv’ D.C., the kosTRcfes' was permitted to choc^ his staS. Unlike the sophroius' 
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tai> v^ha ceased lo function when the college slirant to a mere shadow of its 
earlier self, Ihc kosrncfci continued IJrroughout its rnnlire cswlmcc/*^'* 

Eight additional functionaries of the college are rmiucd prior to the Ejnpure: 
paidotribes, hopiomadio^. ^konristes, to^fc^. apJicfcs and catipaftapJictes. 
^ 4 tnrmtcii^ anJ Ijvpcrutcs. Sixteen wtlicr new titles ap|.>ear iI^ die first centurj-, 
a hi^ fitimbcf of them bL-iiig assisbmts lo the officiab already ruimed."'^* To 
tlie viiriotts masters, rcgijidicss of spccblh', general terms v^eic often applied, 
didasloioi urpaidcutaj (teachers, educators 

W'hilc rlic kosmdcj vras conccniod Tilth tlic gcncml direction of the college 
and flitli its lebtions to tlic state, the paidotribcs, not to be tc^nfused with 
tijc trainer of a bov’s" pakcsttii, had specific charge of its internal affairs. His 
position was fioperiur lo theirs. 11 lougli in die day of ^Viiitodc there two 
paidotrilTcs in the Ephebit College, die nunil>cf decic^wd ^on to one; assist¬ 
ants fhypopajclotrihai) were appointed, howes lx in case oi necessity, in tlic 
fint century Wliilc die list of krnnvi) jsaidotribes is brief, it is certain 

drat, imtikc Hit* kosiiicies, diey served for many year^ and were reappointed. 
Two of I hem together, Aristou and directed the college for nearly 

a century . At the beginning of the Empire, li hocantc customary to appoiul 
the paidnlribe for 

Tltc military diameter of the college at its beginning is nrfiqeted in the prom- 
inent position of the hopJoinucljos. teacher of lieavy^innccl fighisng, who w-d& 
next in rank to Ihc ptidulrihc, and at limes nctuiilly aliovc hirn.^^ Unda the 
Enipire, liowntr, whm luilibir}' iiistniuliini litcaitiu (jcffniic tori'* the giam^ 
niatcTiT and the Ijcgenujn were ijcenssonallv listed above Inm, fhovigh he con¬ 
tinued to iiavc giCitt impnitance. Ilic tiophj/md)OS. vvhosc office appears jn 
rtnity other ifatci besides .Mhcnv hut wa> cliEippinvs^d of hv the Spcirhiiis,*^ 
oeciipied his position for many years, \i^ sornefime^ rcappointed. and^ at die 
time when Ahcisc^iutos fK(idotn!>c* fii^ cn the title for lilc.^''^*^ His diitic?^ 
were to teach the whole art of fightine in amior, hoiv lo wear the Udriiet and 
the cniniss^ and huw tn uve shield, Iiniet^ and ^u^irch how tn fight in single 
cum 1x11 and huw lo manemer in inass; hi t: very thing cxtcpl instniction 

ill itsing the pvciin, boss; and cutapulU for silitcli speekit iiish-ueEOTS were pio- 
vidcd. In fiici* tJic hoplorriaeho* eaiised yciidh lo siniuhite "'the S iirioui opco^ 
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tions of tt'or/' and ’"dainic<l cvcti to Icach statcfy ai«d to discourse 00 milj- 
tarj' affairs/" altbcm^h tliis t»3t his ipectj] function/" 

Tikc use of the javelin was Litight by a special instructor* the ^konfhics™ 
Thoiigli P.[U?iaoiJS as^rts tltit Ihc Cretans were the only Grccis accustomed 
to use the hfjw. h teas given a place in llic uiililiiiy iiifftiuction of ephebj, 
Plato r^ornincudect it* the javclm and sling, as part of 1:hu training for 
young people, boys and girU. TItc instructor m arclimv toxotf^. is mcn^ 
tioned in ephehic itHciiptimis of the third century' a.c,, hut, like the teacher 
oi the jiivehn. he is ni>t nientsoneJ iii inscriptions of b.c. nnd thereafter.”"^ 
Tlic use of the catapult was tnugiit hy the apheics iw cafn/Jiilrajjficics. 71 iutiglj 
rnifKirbuit uhile rnilitaTA ttaiiiiiig was ttic dinnina 111 interest nf the college, this 
position seems to hav^e fallen sucant in Eire bst ccntiit) Wtjm the posi- 

tioiis of akoutijtcs^ and Jphetci disappear hom the recoKh, one need 

tKJl infer tliat idl ciscrdscs |M.Ttuiuing to llicni ccasetl altogether, but coiisidet- 
ing the perfimctoty chanitter rd milibrs' training, its noncoinpulson' stahn, 
and the small niiiiibcr attending to ih these special exercises were left to 
tJie lio|d(jjTiaclios, I he only mUitaty iriititjctor reuiaimtig. if tlicy i^'crc 
performed at all. The fnnetions of the ^uimmicm t^ccrchns') nnd tlie 
fi>7jcn:tes iscrs^ant} arc suggested by their titles* but beyond tliut little is 
kriovvn,^'^ 

Many of the neu- cffficials of the college^ iiiukr Ehc Empire, merely- as¬ 
sistants to thfjsc previously mmed^ such as tht as&istiint paidotrilx (hypo- 
paiJotrihes S; iissi^hiiit kosuicios I hypokofmetes or .mtikosmetes); assistant sec^ 
reUry or recoider {Jjy jxignnurtatciic or autigrauima^cus 1. Proinotioti from an 
assishmhhrp and froiii other lower posit inns to higher ones was practiced, save 
w here hiinlLTcd by too great a dcgrc'ts ot iipccmlFT^tiun.^ 

Uf other new funtiionarics little is Ldowti llie hegcjuoti sectns to hiivc been 
one whtt njartbctl at the head of the cphcbic carps w hen they went cm pamde 
or attendc'd some piilifu: ccnrmoiiy]: the pmstato. too, fotmd in liter inscrip¬ 
tions, [udgiug from his title and the pruniineiicc of his posiiiim on qihcbic 
ttiUs^ iiiav have sliaied some duties picvimiiSly perfurincd bv the komietes, and 
probably presidetl at certain memonics. Tlic /lJ7x>i^5r^^^:lno (clupbin), one of 
the btccamers. [lail cliarge of the elaborate, formal rclgious obstr^-anecs. 
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which w^ere given mueh attention in the last penod of the college's etistetice. 
Like the akantistes, the ke^troplivrjx was a spocblist, his duty being to tseb 
tlie art of thiowing vdth a slitig a short bolt qr anow- tipped with metal. Though 
at first low in rank, his specialty was in high favor, apprcntlv, at certain 

Plato and Galen stressed the Ltnportmcc of medical knowledge and the as^ 
sistance qf doctors for the paidotribc. if physical rraining was to be really bene¬ 
ficial to hcaltli. Philci'itratoSp^^^ toOn laid emphasis on the relation of gymnasties 
tif medical sckTice, and the need for adjusting cscnciscs to individual cofistitu- 
tiam and states of hcaltfi. l"he ialros^* incdicil adviser of the college who 3j> 
pears near the end of the scconti ccnhny fepre^jeuts the accommodation nf 
pmcticc ro theury. and suggests the great concern fnr healfh tJiat liad taken 
hold of those who could afford the luxury of wony ing about it 

Among lesser ucweomers were the djikiskalos (lutisic tcadjcrJ—not In be 
cniihiwid with dida.skalq£, teachets in genctuh or with teachers of Ikh'i in the 
music school the JenJiafios:, who had oveivight of cphehic a|>parch the tap- 
sarior. hath attendant who looked out for Ihc bather's clothes; and tlie thytoros, 
ianilcT. i.e., doomLiu. 'Ilic jt>'starchcs^ although not a regular official of the cob 
Icge^ WAS ncv'crthckss as.^>ciatecl with its work, since he hud charge of the 
xyshAV. the cxn^ered place of exercise, where the epliebi performed in Ijad 
weothcr. 1 Ic ^vas gcncEally 3 man of promiutiiii: faitiily. but could be named from 
the qahtbl tbetnselves. Other titles, for exampk, the cpiuielctes atuJ the hypo- 
hzktes ™ arcobscure^ though Dumont regards ihe latter as thtr head of a tax/j, 
one of the classes into svliich the ephebi were divided.^™ T!ie title hicronjfcct 
appears to have been applied to Uiose ephebi who had conspieied iii the four 
great Greek athletic festivals.^* 

'ITic gymriasiit, the Ptolemcson in wdiich the college library' was locsncih and 
the Diogcinion* were tesen^xl for ephebi: bul prior to thtir erection, ihc older 
gynim&ia^ doubtless, were used by mejtiibef> of the college. Under the Empire 
the Flolcmcson ceased to be mentioned in The qihebk records; while the 
Diogcfieion was sccmiH^y the center of military and phi-sical exercises, and 
a general mtcliug point for ihc ephebi. Tfie diredor of llic Diogcncicm and hii 
staff—caretaker* a^irfant pai^lotnliCt master nf fighting tn armor* ^’ccretiTy and 
his assistant* kcstrophylax^ music teacher, hegemon* and doorman—arc men- 
tioiied in mtairi inscaptions of tlic second Christian century. Tit is j.taff, di%- 

™ PoK’fitui^ KJCVM, 11, L«y, jiLJl, 9; DuimMl. up. dt., l, 196199 ^^4 

-ti Cbnccrtung Gyrnn^fificA, 14-5^ cf paijfie. 

^ Ditmfint; op. wt-, r. 205; F^ubeii op. cif,* pp. 1^4^ i6S. 
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tinct from that of the college itself^ %mns to have liad dmge of joaii|;cf bov^ 
(oid/ephcbf) about to cuter the laiiks nf 
W'ilh the decline of Athenian militaty powet^ under the dominiun of 
Maceclon and of Rome, there little or no oxtwe for military training. Near 
tlie dost of the fourth centur)'^ qjhebic training \w^ reduced to one )car and 
ceased to be campulsiow, partly btcauM; the finiiiicial plight of tiio state niude 
it impc^blc to continue the provision wholly at public expense.^ As a resultp 
while once there liad been upwards of a tliousand mdcbp the ntunber declined 
£0 a mere twent)^ or thiih. t^oreignexs began to be admitted in the second cen^ 
tiny, and within lesi tlian a htindied years they wem more nnmetous than 
native youthTlic number of }'Outli alone would scaredy have 

kept the instituhon alive. 

Ill esc changes affected the program of exercises profoundly. When nulitary 
efficiency' 011 the part of Athcrtiaii youth had been the dominant rai-^n d^dtre 
of the collegCp there had been little timo for devatioii to hteran studies. At one 
time^ before pJiilosopIiy had 1 )ccn accepted as a proper study for youth, the 
Arcopagiis had summoned Kvo Atiicniaris for attending philosophical lectures 
and ha\iiig no visible sotiice of livelihood.^** But with Ihe pusising of militaiy 
pow-cn ph^^ical tmimng (or rmlitary efficiency became more and more a per- 
functmy matter, often a mtare aitcrtiimncrii or exhibition^ and gave way to 
gymmstic^ jnd literary putsiiih. Exercises and g^mes did indeed continue; but 
Ihc onginal spirit and pui:pose of athletics were deid.'-^ tti Cicero's time, even 
the Miilitiin' tmiiviiig of the ephrbi scemedp to a Roman at least* "^^far from 
rigoitiiis/' and llie "syitcin of exerdse fni young men in g^mmisiwnis/* ridJeu^ 
lou^.-'"-^ A constantly incicasing stress is noted cm litcmiy and philosophical 
studio;. All iuscriptiaii in the last quartet of die second caihtn- b.c^ sbow^ tliat 
ihioughnuit die year the ephehi w^crc reguiaTb attending philosoplucal lectures 
in d^c FtolcmeioOt Lyeeum. and Acudemy.-^^ Finally, it became unncce^ry 
to enroll among die tadci:^; one tnight attend the lectures of Thetonctans^ phi^ 
WipEieiXf and graininarians wi t 1 10 Lit that fonnniitv'. Morcoveip on JcaWtig coh 
tege* it bffcame custonrun' for (he eplicbi to mate a gift of a liundred tKXjks to 
the eollege tihniry in the Ftolcmeiou.^^ SV\ih the dcvclopmcmt of mtctleetuol 
facilities of wious luids, to vvliich the r?ame University of Athens lias been 

^^Foibes: op. dli, pp. 

Bitrait Swoheda op. dt..i ll* lUji: nnniEPnt' op. fit.+ l f 
FuiIIm:!: op, i:jf, pp 150 *“>! Fftemjti. op. erf., pp. r J. 

IV, i(i.H 

2 ^* 5 ni|yntirit: op, eif., h S.: t^uncertiiiT^ ClmnpaUic?, 2, 4.^5^ 

Ciccro: De ilt PuhJica, iv, 

^^-Ffwho. o|> Lilw, p. 1 

^*Fn™i;iti. op. c!r_ p. luj; \S*'jldtn. rhe l.'niveiriTUa Arjcicni Gfocce. pp. 
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applied, wc aTC not iTnnicdbtdy concerned* Iwond the fact tlnit it Vi^as the 
onlgTo^ith nf tlie UBuin of fmilbfarions lltcmn- and philosophical studies that 
flowered in the age of Atlictuiin cnlightoiincn! wiSrh tlie once ciclusivcly phv'^i- 
cal iind Tnilihin sy:?itcnj of tramliig, established and pre^crilxrtl for yogtli of the 
ephebtc age Ultimately, in the instituhon which had been pre-eminently ^ 
place for phv’sica! tramiiig, studies triumphctl to sucli an extent that to turn 
from diem to addctic cnntc:^^ts was a mutter of icpraach—a deviation oaj 
punished bv the ttutslcrs. Libunius, in the fmirth cL'ntinj% boasted tint never 
while he was in AiliOus did he "ciiguge in a game of hall " In a letter he tclU a 
father Hut he piiiiL'^hed ]m scjii bcaiitsc lie fursook his 1>odks and "became a 
sprintCT/’ ffiriierins, too> warned die boysagainvt "playmg ball'' and '"pxactbiiig 
atliletics^' miccj other frivol 

ft has hetn ttut wlien two Greets tnel they founded a gvinnasiunt, 
Wliilc tlib may seem merely 4 fmiciful exaggeration* theme can be no doubt of 
Greek devotion to physical culture, Pausunius^ menfinns tlic gymnusium as 
one of the ernnatts isf a city. Excavations s^liow ftiat butlis and gvinnask were 
centml features of Mcllcni^ed Oriental cilits. Even sudi uit Egyptian city as 
Tliebcs had its Creek s|3orts atid gyuiniixiiiiin Studio in schnols and also the 
extensive development of clubs rci ejJ the pcn ^isivc luflueno; of Creek culture- 
Tlic ungc of Gieek aiiiltors icud lu Egvptiau scliuols was wide, iueluding 
''Homer* lU'iiiiJ^thcnes, EiEripidev, Mctiandcr, PKiio^ 'Huicydidos, Anstoph- 
anes. Isocralcrs* Xenophon”; and to this fact is fraccabto the forhmate prese:* 
vaticni of works, espeeialiy Mcniintlen^’*^ I he spitfl and jmrpose of gim- 
imtic Sraitiiiig wav ot cuuisc practicil and ptofesiMonaL for proftisionalism 
ovtTTin all the I EcUcni^lic wotld,^’^ 

The Eplicbic College, vihen intellectual pnrsiuts hud kihmccd ils arigmal 
militant cxchi^vaiciv, Kprcsaitcd a uiutni of iiiaital and physical exetdses 
which took place in or iieuf the gyninasiutm Hie epliehic ingaiu/^tiun at 
Athens IS knerwu from inscriptioTis to have been in ccistcnce until -fiz or 266 
AJJ, Since it w-us ihen in ^ Huunshingecuidition. and ihcrc is no remwm to llunt 
it cariic to a isilody^tinc eiid, it prokiblc lleil it may Ipvc corihiiiicd to the 
end of the third century or cviui The \itiility of the Gfcck itiflucnce 

and instil iitiori^. iKvoiid Mclias. (it well illiBtriited m tlie prolif<mjtiou of the 

XVolikmt ep. c/f., p^i. itij. ;i5 
tiki. Xj 1 . 

^DUfiiltna' Cnrk iJictiEn' T€^ tom Cfn^Rotiuti E-ipL p. -4; MdiK; "l^p- 
ikti \atJDttati;tTij luiJcf iTicek Aiid Rfluiin HtJe/' /urjr K^-. ArchicoJ., kiv, 2 z -; Bell: 
"ildlciut' Cultttit Mi ikitf,* Mit, 141 -^], "'nic ttwhitiusl V.ilue Crrck 

f'jjwtL'" Wv^rnnomi: "‘EiUcrtuifTmaiT ro ilic ^''lILl£e) of Cr.icce- 
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Epbebic College in famAS-ny lands. t£> which the afuiies of Alexander ant! other 
forces carried Greet practices, 'riioiigli tlieie were nijuicroiti Uiffetciices as 
to details—age of adn^ission^ Iciigtli of couiiCt Use gEiveriimeiit rjf the irijfitu- 
ticiii=-lhe college made a place tm itself for a time nt AlesaiKlrLo, Massilb^ 
Antioclip Jeriisakm, and even by ihc distiUJt rivers of B^hybn, Tlic latest spe¬ 
cific reference to an cpliebic mititntion conies from Alcxindria {c* 
and urges the cadets “to put then best foot fonvind iu their gvTunastic eshibi- 
lion;' 

The edi^uiior^ nf labor So 1 dii''s lau; to the effect that "no son 
wlio had not been bitight a trade i^hoiild Ire compelled to support ]m fother,” 
and tliat the ^Ircopagus shinitd ''exaiiiiiic into ev-eiy* trian'^^ means of liveliliood 
and cimtise those who had no occupation/' may have given a ccitam “dig- 
nih^ to all the tmdeV in hh daf)% Ultimalelvv tioiv-ever^ the divisiv'C influence of 
a competiiivc systciik cunibiticd the gr<iWih of slavery' and other Victors, 
brought niamsid lalxir into dhcicdit something fit only for ^bves or for citi- 
mis who WTre tew poar to afford the liLtnn' of idleness. Wliilc Pericles is cred¬ 
ited TiS-ith spying ffiat those engaged in business have a fair not ton of politics/"^ 
the ] q\v regard in vvlitrli maitnal occupations emne to be held geneially by tti- 
tcHcctiyiTii and gentlemen well knusvn. Xennplicin set forth the incompatb 
bility of the life of the citizen with the ''illiberal arb"' of The worker: , . to 

be sure, the illibetiil arts* as they arc called, arc sp^ikeu against, and nab 
nrally ciiongh+ held in utter di&duin in our ibfes* Tor they spoil (he IwtHes of 
the w'tirkmen: and the foremen, forcing them to sit still anti live indoors, and 
in vornc cases lo spend Lhc tlav at ttic fire, llie softciisng of ijic body involves 
a serious ivcatcnitig of the iiiind. \[otenm, theve so-cillccl illilstrul arts leuie 
no spare time for altcnti[jn to onc\ Jriends and city^ SO tliat those whn follow' 
them arc reputed Isad at dealing with friends and l>ad defenders of ihcir coun* 
try . Itj fact, in vtinie: of lhc statu, and upcciany in tlmnsc uiputcd warlike, it is 
not even lawful fur any of the citi/.cm to work at i11il)eial arts/' *\ri?stot1e 
<.^11ed “those arts vulgar svlijcli tend to defonii ttic hoi\\\ and Itkewise all pmd 
employmeut!?;, for they' absarli and de^dc the mini" Methanies and Lndes- 
inen vhoiild iiol be citizens, since their life is ''igmibk and inimical to vir¬ 
tue/' Plato, too, would permit no citken in ?ie an artisan. Neither should 

FarhetT op. &t.^ p. 15^; chnp .of rmfegsor Foibc*' svinik W zpcti wdlciit accoiml 
cphelnc ttiititiJiSsuii ni CtoiA titm- and in D(hm fu CiEcid influence mrcaii 
riuLirtbt Sotos I, IS., IVeui!!. by B. rcrriiL llii: \j.Hih Clu^iE::il Lib^Lin^ Qutilcfl by po- 
liiEi^Pi nf lisnanl IVci^, Cumbnrf^ fardi^; <fjj, rrf-, p. iCi^. 

TliiJiiyitidei, 11. 

^^Xcnopfioit: rkcononTEfU*. iv, Traitfv tn IL C Marcliunt. ‘riii; Locb Cks^iifnl 
tahraty. yiHUctl \rv pviitik-sinn of FfEitviisj Ifnbntity Pnrvi, XW. 

Pntitici. vu, q; VIII. s. From Ttic ci^ Ainfotfa. ttauil.ilEd bv I, Soulli and 
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an Mthin he [K!nnitt{:d to he nd\ rhou^h he should have enougli lo huy him- 
sdt touls.^^ 

TIic gulf betTA^en rich aiid poor. %h\c and free, liacl a inajor educational iig- 
tiificance. '‘Sthool” and lei^re were interdqicfidcjtt: a Greek provt^h rao, 
*"Theie is no leisure for slaves/'^* The slave, of course* did not participate in 
the education of the citizen; but citizeiis, also, were clcsirly limited in tcs]>cct 
to educitioiuil opportunities*™^ if pia^ert)' prohibited |>ar^tiCTit of fees for in- 
stmctioTi in the palaestra, music srliool^ and ^mnasium. Even tlie Ephebic 
College bccQinc cxelusive, aristocratic, and tioneonipulsory with the city's finad- 
cial and political decline. 

For tlioseuithout IdsurCj uhcthcrsbv^ or frecp apprenticeship to life's labor 
stoocj in the pbcc of a more extensive^ generous education. Lung hours and 
hard conditions of kbor left littk entvQ' to be spent m Iil>cal tri^iiuug of mind 
or body. In caily dav'S octtipiUtianN were tTudihoiml or even hcreditaTy, and sons 
learned by a natural apprenticeship the tnide of the father Ti\z wijrk nf a 
statuars' was thus Icarntx! by Socrates. A more lomiai apprenticeship de¬ 
veloped, however, when technical specialisation made it mote and mote neces¬ 
sary* XcDophon had ohserw^ the great degree of speebtizarion in the industries 
of great cities, where a single, special last, c.g„ tn shoe niiinufacturev might 
suffice In occupy a peisan and give him mainleimucc.^^ Morco\-cr, "'If one 
wrmb to make a miin a shoe miiter, a mason, * ^ . one sends him to a master 
who can tcich him." Xenophon e.tpbiii^ tlial a coll should be pnl out fur 
bleating, and Ihc Icmis of the agitcnienl shnuld be wTitttig*"" fust as 

w^hen one '‘apprenticres his son to a profession" Phio^ menbuiis the 
ccaftinian who may be teaching his craft to Dthers besides his own sous. Gir- 
pen try and medicine ate nolod as not only practiced but taught,^**^ 'Hie 
tniiniiig of slaves for tlicir duties in its smite was tmderLikcn }yy ihe stale, 
and also by^ private persons fur profit*^* Apprenticeship to sculptors, painters* 
and 01 her craftEnicn is attested by artistic leinoins.*^* 

Tile principle of liuming lo do bj' doing, an apprimticeship "in ^tport mid in 
earnest" to wliat unc wtHild do when grcmti up* was retognc^cd by Plato** 

1^* LjwS, van, Rrptb/iL\ \\% 41 u 
* Ariilattc: PofrUca^ vu^ 1; 
a*S Hilts: PfUF^OFSt, 

^ Jhid^ ^aS; Uqanbfrc, Vt 467^ 

Cytopafiliii, viit, 3^ 5. 

^ Aft c# f/iutcifundbip^p 111 cited Ricottccily in Ftcenuti. op. cit., p. 44 ^ iiihI ATidmcn, 
"Seme Fscb Readme Vocatitr^l Tnitnmg Atnnffg the Atiticiit tiredev acid 
5 ch, Hev- 5 Pt, 194. » RiTk-ciiJJs 
Hepublie, IV, 42V, 

s*n fitr Wtrks 0/ Pkh> (Carr* t^b, and Bur^L u* 471, 

^ Arijtotlcr f^itica, i, 7; \iTii|slcy: Op. dU 4x0: St lohu: op. eft., iii. 36. 

ChU: Aurifiiit Greece it Wofl, pp. 377 
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u sound. Vocation*] haining was not for cvirrybodyj however, for Plato vies 
convinced ttmt no artisan shtiuld be a citizen, and that vocational trairung 
was scarcely wottliy of being called education 
Thowgli numerous allusions show that tiaming was cominoiily gained 
tlirougii apprenticeship, there are few specific records of apprenticeship agree- 
ments, Those recovered pertain not to Athens but to Egjpt, whither Crock 
culture siJtKid. Westcrmaiin mentions ‘'nine pure apprentice contwete," five 
for weaving and one each for “nail-making, flute-playing, short-hand writing 
and Icjir-drtssing," 'ITie riJisler.worlanan is called didasfcalos (teacher ) and the 
apprentice mathetes (popil). Neither the state nor guilds appear to Iiave regu¬ 
lated the apprenticing of youth tn masters, but the parties to a contract of 
apprcnticedup were subject to a fine if the terms of agreement were not ful¬ 
filled. The length of apprenticeship varied, in the case of weaving “from one 
to five" years. Holidays, the amount to be paid, the provision of food and 
clotlics, fines for absence from work, and provision for making up time lost Iry 
absence, were generally specified in the contract. TTie eicact age at which ap¬ 
prenticeship bc^n probably varied, hut in two contracts it Kerns to liavc been 
entered upon when the youth was about thirteen,®” 

For the bborrug class one ficars of no physical sports or exercises. Organized 
pby is a compensation, developed for diose who, one way or anotlicr, liavt 
escaped from tl>c natural exercise of toil, Tliose who bbored Jong in mine, 
quarry, or mill had little or no surplus energy to give to other physical cscr- 
cists. For them labor was enough—indeed, too mucti—and tlicv Jlghtcncd it 
by chanteys of kulmeii, songs of the viutiicn, fbilmcn, and grinders at the 
mill. Even beggurs lightened ihcir labor with the song of the crow: 

Or a wcll-kriGidcd loaf or an oboios gjve. 

Or what you niH. for the crow mnst Uvc.®'*’' 

tbei., i. MU, S^6; AnderiQn: op. ert., f«. v-lt,. xi, 19^. 

"\''cKaiJoiLtl Tiainiigg ai .\utKjuily,'' .&!(, Kev., xsuf. £41-1 a; "Appcntice 
CoiiiTncts itid tliL' .\pjutnitkc SmIcth In Roindn Elgypt." CIdv. PbioJ., ik. 39;-;! 

Juhn, up. cit.. ni, 9:. 
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P hj'Sical tacofciscs and cou tests weic to tlie privileged class of citizens wliat 
"'Igiicibk^' Llxit wiii to tJic pOfjT dtid the sbve. Monly prtri^i^Tcd flic 
afecn tof Lhe mTcise of Im most imperrtant volition* * that of soldier, "The 
practical chiirjcicr of Cicck sports indicates a ttaiipn of Hdmors^^ sav^ Gar- 
diiitri vvha cicxlits the rise uf atiiktici to promizicnce to the iiiBociiic of the 
Tiorthem ittvadctSi^ Tatcn altogethtr Ctx'ek atldetic sports ", ^ . fornied a 
complete and adequate traiiluig for ^'hat svus to an anciciiC dtizen the clikf 
husincis of life—war," - tike otlier Gr^i^cks most AlhcnLui dli^ns looked for¬ 
ward to tlie life of tlie soldier. At the uiidclle of the fifth eeivtun^ Athens had 
a standing army of aWut twcnt\^-Cve hundred hoplites, one thousand eavdlr)^ * 
—aristoiaatJe and exclusive—and a fleet of three to foirr hundicd ships,"* One 
titmdred and eighty Athenian ships tcKik p.iil at Saliiiuis. each mih eighlccn 
fighting men on deek.^ 'Hie eitis^'n nnglic be calIc*J for acto u ^vicc between 
bvcnly and fifty ytii0 of ags:* and fnr gamson duty till 'Jlie Loplitep hcav*^ 
ily amied miut be AtTong, jndeetL to carry all liis eqnipiiient—hdtnch cnims^ 
grtaves, shield, spear* and Victoiyv then, depended much itpori pcisond 

coungc atid pnnvcss in haiid-to-lynd Bglitiog/ for v^hicti physical training in 

i Gretk At/detic Sports and pp. Si; Frctraaij' of Itdlir, p. 

= Wnght: Creefc AlJifctic?, p. Ji, 

* Fiiti* irsffcmKiC NavjJ mi. ^ f.. Jiniimci die tciithcly miiiti- 

portunt lOtc cif caiutrr iii Gictk wodhir, jpact fieni irtcualy qisd .Maecd^tEU. 

♦ Giitairk: Life irf ih^ AffL^ltf CirrlUi pp ff-; rti.krT' t.lfe m AEicmiiE Altienk. pp 
4 I'an-u lip, p. 11^, ItLit m dcilkiig Uiittt ilic^ iliipi ue djUEtid 

think id ^'9 ehiriEK-il ct^t' rallua dum ciiii q^Fuf £'iiii££|itriH'i nl 4 vi3t vcsueli 'J he 

vPiiipamuii diudd itiA Uv nitich, however A trifcjiie luive ^ ti»Lij per 

lEHiikcl lit afxiiit ino hriudnt! stitn, iiieliultti^ mrmLeii, luvigatcftt anJ rn^i iHEikr dnat— 
TueLcr: «p. eif^ p- itfL 
* f^hita:Edi. 14. 

® Wn^t: «p or., jqK 44-55, 
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Cfjntcsts ;ifffjrckd the best condiriming. Pliirarch irsiiintamed Uial UieHict^ns 
beat the SpiTtaas bccsiisc thc> were better ttctsllm* The names of famous 
early athletes wore associated with militaw events. Milo of Croton, who wtm 
twelve prim at Olympia ;ind Delphi^ fotight Sybaris in 514 ejC. 

rhayllas, likewise of Croton, thriec vietor at the Pjihtan Games* fought against 
the Persians.^ Pliilostratos held that iuicicnt athletes who took part in eight 
01 nine Olyinpiiids were also "adapted to h^vy niilitaiy sen'ice and fonglit 
al>out the walU, by no means w ithout success thcicin but rithei diitinguishct} 
b\' prizes and trophies, regirding war as pieluniniT)' practice for gj^mnaslic^ and 
gymnastic as pediminary^ tminnig for war/* ^ 

Ceriuiidy nothing explains more directly their preoccupation with aibkties 
than the fact that tire Greek states were constantJy engraged in w'ar, a "seasons] 
occuptian/^ as Tain petty struggles among dicmselvcs to 

niagor conflicts adjust ontsidcis. Undoubtedly the pttmiincncc cf S|iarta^ 

whose success in physical sports and prmvcss in W’ar were commonly associated 
ai cause and CffccU h^d stimulaluig iiifliieiiee on plipical lianring at Atliais, 
It is also w^urthy oF iinticc that the conflict with Persia^ the greatest threat to 
their freedom the Grceti liad faced, prudneed a remarkable enthusiasm for 
athletics at AlJiciis. Tie giciilest vogue of physical cultme is said to have heen 
reached bch^-x-en Hie Pcistaii and Peloptmiicsian wars.” W hen military 
strength w^neck leaders urged sptematie irauiitig of Athenian youlh for war- 
Hit inlluciics: of w^it is evident on cvery^ side. It is proirnncntly reflected in 
Greek art, religimii poctn, historj, atlikirics. Many Athenian men of kttets, 
Acsehylm. ikiplKK:l&. Tliutydicles, Xennphnri* and Socrates, pbyed aho the 
role of figlitmg men. Plutarch found no >'irtueh' more worthy of praise tlun 
tliosc of the c-vedkiit soldier, the diaracter lie Icw^ best to portray. Spurt lidd 
the miTTor up to ihiv priuniuent of Aihetiuin life. The Creeki were not 
inocubtwl with the ipnct,contempbti\T philosophy of the Umdu; the ascetic 
idcijl of eailv Christianity was incompitrlicrisiblc to them tn the ptriod of their 
greatness, tt lus been suggested fiial the infrequency’ of refcrcncci to slictp in 
Creek litcrntirrc ma) 1 >c due to the fact tlmt the binli, “dittnh before her shar¬ 
ers/" was not a Helknic ideal'^ Instcid of flight from life, the Creek chose to 
lisc to figlif and fight to the. Atciiikiclius might leave liis^ vfiicld licinnd Inrn 
and cekhratc the mef poctially, but he died in battle, sand liiv poetry geiicrallj 
tncalhes the warlike spint of the Creeks; 

* The fit NcnM/rptiUp viH, ^ PiTtanus"! Dtsrnptitm tjf Cifmv, x, i. 
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ftjy ^pcar is brcac], white kneaded bitsd. 

My spe^ \ Ltii^Ttiin wkitf. 

My spear is food and drink and bedi 

Widj it die world is mine.** 

Aeschylus cc!cbmte$ the itbiqnitotis, heroic ideal of umlikc activftj't wtiicli mm 
contmiiouslvj, ivith hut few dissenting notes, ftom Ilomcr till the voice of 
Creek spokesmen is mute: 

Their life wus in of ash and of dm, in bright plumes fluttering 

In hnce and greavt:^ and corslet and helm and heart of seven bialls' hide.*^ 

Specific and direct, as well as gcncEal and implied, recognition of sports as a 
traimng for w'ai is not wanting, Tyrtaeus^ reputed bme sclioobmster of Athens 
who stirred the SpnitarLS with his warlike verses* extolled sport not for its own 
sake but for uar. Speed in rmming, skill in WTCStling, strength, beauty, idngk 
power, eloquence, fame—these arc of no avail milcss one h man of mettle 
in figlih” Ischuinach<]tS, tliou^ devoted to business and di tec ting the w^ork 
erf bis farm, says; '\\ftef this* I usually niouiit my horse and go tlirough exei' 
ciscs, iniibitiog as closely as I can the esetci&es needed in w^arfam/' ** Socrates 
is rqpre^ntcd as recommending physical training pre-eminently for its %'aluc in 
war. To Epigencs he says there is no excuse for being in bad physical condition. 
! le needs training just like any athlete toming for Olymipia. do you coiml 
Hie life and death stnigglc with tiicir euemiesH upon which* it may be* Hie A the* 
nkms will enter^ but a small tiling? WTiy* many, thanks to their bad condition, 
lose then life in the perits of wnr or save it disgracefully: manvi jUst for this 
same cause* are taken pfisoriers. . . . Manyv a^in* by Hicic bodily weakness 
cum infamy, being thought cowards 

Solon, whom Lucian repTesents conversing ivith Amcliarsi$ about the value 
of athletics^ expresses the stale's interest in physical culture as training for war; 
“Accordingly we devise ebboiatc gjmitiaJtic cxctciscs. appoint instructors of 
each v-ariety* and teach one boxing, annther the piicratiiim. They' arc to be 
habituated to cndiiTance* to meet blowi half ^iiy, and nmr shrink from a 
wound. This method works two admirable elfcets in I hern- makc^ them spir^ 
lied and heedless of bodily danger, ujid at the same time strong and enduring. 
ThoM: whom you s^w lowering their heads and wrestling learn to fall safety 
and pick tlicmselves up lighth* to shove and grapple and twist to endure 
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iLrottUng, and to hea^e an advcHory off his legs. 7licit acquirements are not 
unseniccablc eitlvcr; the one great thing thCT gain is bq-ond dispute; their 
bodies are hardened and strengthened bj- this rough trcatnient. Add anoBief 
advantage of some importance: it is all so much practice ag]aimt the ihy of 
bottle. Obviously a man thus trained, when he meets a real enemy, ftdll grapple 
and throw him bite quicker, or if he falls wiU know better how to get up a^ia. 
All through we arc reckoning wiill tJrat teal test in arms; we expect tnudi better 
results from our material if we supple and exercise thdf bodies before the 
amiour goes on, so mcreasing thdx strength and efiicicnqv making tliem light 
and wiry in Lliemsel ves (thou^i the enemy will rather be impro^^d wiili their 
wriglit). 

"You how it will act. Something may surely be expected from those in 
arms who even without them would be considered aw^kward customers; they 
show' no inert pasty masses of flesh, no cadaverous skinniness^ they are not 
shadC'blighkd w-onien; tlie>^ do not quiver and mu witJi swi:at at the le^st exer¬ 
tion, and pant under thcii helmets as soon as a midday stin like this adds to the 
burden, W-^iat would be the use of creatures who slmutd be ovtipuwcred by 
tiiint and dust, unnerved at sight nf bloody as good as dead before they 
came wiLhm bow-sliot or spear-thrust of the enemy?" 

With the rise of professional scildteFS arid the various improvements in W'ar- 
fare consolidated by the Maccdoiiiiitis—such as the inerted me of cawahy, 
light-anned soldiers, and archers—the amateur citizen-sotdier c<sised to play an 
inipomnt r6lc.*^ Tlic two systems, the amateur and die professional, were put 
to the test^ and the latter won at the battle of Cliaeronaea. From that time 
onward physical education of the citv'-statc lacked the most siguiScant social 
purpose tliat had sustained it in pjecedmg centuries. 

Dangerous exploits are iri tliemsdvTs satisf)<ing to primitive, natural instincts 
of those vv^ho perform them, and they are commonly approved and admired 
regardless of wlicthcr iliq stne a useful purpose. 'T'he Creeks idealized danger¬ 
ous, “painful/' manly exercises, apart ftoin their titilifarfan value as prepara¬ 
tion far wwr. Tlic tenm 'luborions/" "painful/’ ^'contest/" “sttuggk'" are con¬ 
stantly associared with their sports. Much of their life wm spent paiticipating 
tn, or obsen^ing, contests of plw^icul strengih and skjU. Tlic heroic exploits of 
'Hiescus and tlcraclcs embodied this iddL Coumgeous men court danget; 
thq do not merely face it when it is ine\'itable- Theseus "refused to make his 
foumey by sea/’ the easier way, and chose t!ic dangerous way by bnd, no part 
of w hich “clear nor yet withoul peril fmni robbers and miscTcaiits/’ ^ He 
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went Dsit o( liis way (□ meet Piiaea, tlie CromnijTiion sow, thal it might 
not seem tliat he pcrfomicd all his exploits because of sheer necessity, Alex- 
andtr was ad mined for proving Uial be could lidc the most uunjmigeuhle 
hoT5c, Iii$ lather U'q>t for joy at his success* seeing in bis coimgc, stubbum 
walh and skill a proof Ehat he must find a larger empire for Ins sw'ay.^ Success 
in sport m earnest of success m life. Parallds beNecii games and life are 
coristuntiy drawn by the Greeks. "The world is all a stage, life t$ a ?port: avnjy 
w ith earnest and learn to play the game, or bear thy pains." ^ Tlfcc uncertiin- 
tics of tiic outcome of athletic contests aie siirdbr to the vicissitudes of life: 

. to pmn ounce iiny one happy * * . white hr is still li™ig and nmning 
the riskv of life,*' said Solon, "is like proclaiming an alliletc \ictcmous and 
CTOWTiing him while be is shll contending tot the prize/'' ^ lliemisSocles was 
tuld by fainthearted, proaostinahiig Eirrshiudir^* who tjiangbt to check his 
impatience* that "those who start too soon get a caning" at Olympia; to 
winch Themistoclffi rejoinedH "But those who lag behind get no ctouTir ^ To 
refuse to play the gained no matter how jiainfti! or laboriou:^. wus to rebel 
against life itself. Facing the eleincnt of cLmger cnkinaxl the worth of every 
act. Pindar never wearies of singing of deeds of peril and "paths of dungroiis 
fame/* where ^'tremljling cowards ncvei tread. ^ - T ^ 

hi addition to idealization of the bazardoru and "'palnhil/' the Creeks fdt a 
deq^appreciatkin of physical bemh , cspcdnlly if joined wirh ihe glorious vigor 
of youtiL Panncrndcs sings of— 

Youtlt that art mated with charioteers and companions iiiiniOTtal 
Conung to us on the coursers lliat bear tJiee, to visit our mansirm, . . 

Tsttacus prodaijiis: "It is a shame for :m old man to lie vliiri in tlic front 
of the buttle* his body stripped and 4^xpuscd. . , , But to tlic yaung all things; 
are seemly* * , ‘*For beautiful boys there h no pimishmcnt when thc^^ 
do wrong'' also expresses tlie idcnli/iition ol phy’sical beaub , so compictmtisly 
assocLitcd with paedophilia.^ Picfetcncc for the acstlichc ts ttnwhere more 
CA-ident than in matter pertaining to phy^cal beauty* Wealth and poww, how¬ 
ever. arc not excluded- Tlieyp too, arc bmutifu! to the Alhcnian.^ 'Cic Creek 
gcncioJIy was no lovCT of the ascetic ideal of poverh-. Luvt of Ijcanty rniglit find 
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expression in the simplest cronaete object and in the hipest intdlcciuahty, the 
love of the tme and the gcxKl, aecording to Platons view's in tl\e Phaedms and 
die Smposiirm. Tlic evidence of dm appreciation of harmony comes, of 
course, primarily from artists, poets^ and philosophers, whereas stress on mOi- 
tity values as the goal of physical cducitjon is uppermost in the minds of states¬ 
men. 

Notw^ilh standing numerous refciences to the ideal of youthful strength and 
beauty, one need not hold that every Greet went into raptures over nude fig¬ 
ures, wor *'fhat ugliness then an actual exception/’ 1 'q do ^ would l>e 
to forget i^tain important limitations that (uis^e almadv been noted in Atbc- 
nian life and education. Neither should we allow ourselves to tratislatc effects 
into causes, Carnes and sports first gained Ibcir place on vnvy rcaliiitjc grounds, 
long before philoscplitrrsp poets, and sculptors voiced apprecLition of the beauty 
which they did so much to foster- Moreo^^r, in atteoipting to judge the results 
of physical education bj' the art of the Grccfe, one must not forget that artists, 
as well tis others, often tend to toudi up thdr subfects."* Gri^li art imitated 
nature, but also idealised it. It was said that Zemris combined the best parts of 
several bodies because no single body could be perfect enough in cv^nj' re¬ 
spect,Artbtic ttrtnniiis have often Ixien leas subjected to scientific doubt than 
other kinds of sources with wfiicli historians deal. Mahaffy wisely adiiscd that 
one slioiild “not cxaggenitc the matter” when trying to judge Gfccfc pliysical 
beauty. ”Vcn' few boj^s rtally equalled the ideal types of the sculptor * , /" ^ 

Just 3^ the Greeks estolkd the virtues of youth, 'Hgcri ^nd beauty^ and 
sought to hold tfiem fast so thej-^ sh^mk from old :rgc and physical cnfceble- 
ment. Loni^ng for death, so characteristic of early Christian ascetics and still 
found iuChmtiaii ihemy. was iittcrl)' foreign to them. Socnitcs^ cheerful antic!- 
parioii of drath is an exception to the gcncol rule; and he, of eoimiJC, had ah 
ready lived Iiis life. The GfcckSt generally, would not have svanpathized with 
.t niiHlcni poet's plea L 

Crovv old alemg with me* 

Hie best is vet to be, . . . 

At best tht^ \iewed death fata I isti cully and fttt-cd old age with as much stoical 
endurance or iudiffetenceas thej could muster. The "griesous"^ dc^ny das%Ti5^ 
even as it has boco app<jiiiled. Ttic iiimtability of one's end^ however,, instead 
of causing Iiim to shrink from life, impelii him. os Piudar says in iJic "First 
OUmpian/" to fill to the utmost its bright hour: 

^ p. ^a6. 
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Yet since all of mortn! Frame 
Must be number'd with the Dead, 

W^io in dark ingloncus Stutde 
\Vou‘d his useless life consume. 

And witii deedfess Years decavM. 

Sink unhonour'd to the Tomb? ^ 

A fatalistic view of death not without some justifiration. A recent careful 
study shows lltal the average espectanq^ of life w-as only twentj ^Dioe yea is. 
whcTicas today it is over fifty^-scvieii for men and SL\-t)"'One for uomen.^ Fre¬ 
quent wars, unsmilary conditio us, the primitive character of medical knowh 
edge^ took a heavy toll of youtli especially. A study of z/>tz inscriptions shows 
the age groups sixteen to twemh^ and twenly-ont tu twenty-five years to be 
hardest htt while childten^ one to Eve, w^cte ia third ptace.^ 

1 1 tiai been ^id Uiat theCiecly w ere always young, Certainly thq longed to 
he. Perhaps it wus an lamcst clinging to life that caused smne of them to con- 
tinue to "'play the game" despite cncroacfimcnts of the ycirs. The ancient 
atliletes, according to Philostratos, were apt to "grow^ old Late" and took part 
in conlests samctimi:^ for eiglit or nine Olympiads;*^ in btcf days of deca- 
dcncCp however, oontxstanhi could not stand the strain,^* Theophrastus would 
dissuade old men from dancing and the contests of the pabestra.®* But ohvi^ 
ousJy 5 onie seein to have persisted. Socrates took up daitdiig at an advanced 
age, Ephudiem. ^the gsime old man," fought the pancration with young 
Ascondas, says Aristophanes.*'* PUio mentions ‘the wrinkled old men wlio 
have anything but an agreeable appearance w'hcn they take to gymnastics/^ ** 
Some cormborafion of the p^Ttidpation in sports hy old imai is also found m 
artistic tcrnains,** 

It w'ould be difficult tn think of Ctcek art without nude Creek aililetcs^ Foot- 
ball suits, tennis pants, and cicn bathing suiti arc licaredy cemdudMr to aT& 
tic approciition of the excellent pb}^tquc developed by modem sports. Creek 
artists w^cre more fortunate, fust wficu Greek athletes began to go nude is im- 
certain, but Thuqdidcs say's that Ljccdaemonmns ' ■w'crt the firit who in thdt 
athletic exetcists stripped naked and nibbed themsclm over widi oil. But this 
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the ancient cu^om; athletes fc^rmerlyp even when they were cuutend- 
mg at Olympia, wore gurdles a boot their loins;, a practice whkh lasted until 
quite btdyv” Pausania? sasTJ tliat Orsippos was the first w ho won a race at 
Olympift- running wnthoiit a girdle, cither bv accident nr design.** '^rhe g>'ni- 
nasts at Olympia, accordiug to Paiisanias and Phiiostiatos**® wore a cloak while 
performing their duhes, luitil thediscoven^ of Pherarike'i deception caused Ihe 
promulgation of a decree that the>' mmt appear unclad. 'Ilic practice of coin- 
peting unde doubtlesi grew gradually, and w'as not followed in all contests 
alike. Vase painters comnionlv depicted the girdle ui the i^vcntli centarj', and 
then gradually outjtted it. Sculptors genemlly represented cliarioiecrs draped, 
but exceptions rjccur.*^^ The barburiaiis of according to Thucy^didcs, still 
continued to wear girdles when engaging in contests of bo^g and wrestling. 
Herodotns observed that Lydians and haibarians generally held it a niiirk of 
disgrace *^eveji to a niiin, to be seen naked.'* Plato says that '*not long ygo^ 
the Itdtcnes ako believed that "'a naked man w^s ridiculous and impropei/’' 
lliough he hilusdf went so far as to propose plwrsical tiaiiiing for lucxi and 
women, he recognized that such an uinov'atiurii excite ridicule, fust as 

nudity of men had once done.*'’ Having beconjc accustomed to nudity, the 
benefits of which were so obvious, the Creeks naturally prided thcmsdvei on 
sturdy, sun-tanned bodies—a distinct ioti which set fhtmi off froni theit bat' 
Ixirian neighbors. Agesdaus sought to show^ his soldiers how' inferior were the 
delicate, while, effeminate bodies of tbcit adversaries 

timpliasis on prcFpurtion and moderntiim i^ chaiacteristic of the Athenian 
athletic ideal, in contrast with the one^sidedness of ttauung in l.acedaemoi^.'^ 
“T’liat the mean k superior to dlher extteme bccajiie a common judgment, 
llicogitis sa)"S: ".\vpid excess; the mean is best." 1'he thcoty of the mean, as 
applied to educational matters^ is of course a product of the age of enlighten^ 
menL It api^calcd to the mmds of philosophers^ doubtless, as a prophvbctic 
against tiie evils of professioualistn tliat were l^giiuiitig to appear. It mnst be 
unUcrstocxl, then, not aj; a descripHon of wluit but as a guide to what ought 
to be. Socrates k said to liave avoided excessive gjuioastic cxerascs.^* Hiough 
he recognized the piacticul uHlitV' of ph}^ical training far wai« he had also a 
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profound apprcciiititjo of the boutiful for its own sate. '*li is ^ dtsgtuce," ho 
kikI, ‘"to grow old tlmiugU sht-ier carolcsjiicss before peeing wliat iruniter of man 
yon Qiav bfcumc bj^ developing your bodily strength and bcauK to theti high¬ 
est liniit*” '^niis bcint} hy essontully in proportion, Socrates noted that long- 
disbnee rutinm hud tliicfc leg^ and narrow shouldcfSi srliJe gladbtofi and 
svrestltrs liad broad shoitldErs and small legs. He recommended dandiig lx?- 
cause tio part of ^Iie , . IxkIv rcniakicd idle; ucck and tegs and handit to¬ 
gether, one and all were exticiscd. Tliat is hoi.va tnan should dance* who wmib 
to beep Ins body hglit and licalLby/' “ Athlclk- cxcrcbcs. mixteratcly em¬ 
ployed. are nStfnl to men^ bul are c^il when earned to excess. Siid Aris¬ 
totle; and he obsen^ that Olyiupie victors, though IbOi* Iwd gained prizes in 
yfjuth, were rard? able to win diem as tnen also, the early excci^ivc fmining 
hav ing "c-diausted iheir con^titutions^^ ^ 

llie Uigliest general utility of physical ctilttiic. its function as governor that 
regulates the health of due body im which evtiytlniig we do dqicnds* w-iis 
stressed by Socrates: ", , , in LTvr>^:h^ng that men do the body i$ nsehib - * - 
even in the process of tlunbjng, in which die luse of Uic body ^cems to be 
duced to 2 minim nm, it b ituttet of common knowledge dtat gravic miff hikes 
may often be traced to Ixid health. And because the btKly is in ii bad condition, 
loss of memory, depiction, discontent insanity often assail the mind so vio- 
Ipitly to drive w luitever knmvlcdge it contains clean out of it" 

While the state encouraged sport feu the sake id iviiljtary cuds, and poets, 
artists, and philosophers extolled the dangeroas hemic, strong, and licauliful 
as attractive hi llicmstlvtss. the orignul and basic Knpetus to sports by. as 
Pliilostmtos 5aiil within man's iialuic,^ conspicuoin; \mx of sports Is pio 
eminently an indLcution of thestiETigf li nl the drive to aefivity, the will to hh\ 
io ^iupmority, to victory, to powerp tliat w'as charactenstic of the Creeks* Siiiii 
lar primitive, rratural tciideucics, vaiyingiu inteusity. existed m oilier aocjent 
mlirms. as we liavc seen, tmt variom hicton^-gca^gTiiphic, climatic, soebh 
potiUcal —led the Ciecks to indulge in sportive^ physical aetiiity to a degree 
iinknowtr to Ics^. acctrssihlu, less uiohilc, less deiiioeratie socicrie:^ of tlie Orient. 

1li» sliong drive to jctivih, lu life, linked men tti the giHb, Tlic cs!!;<aicc of 
the god^ is power* inperiiUirity. 'nic stmngCT, the rtiurc active, the marc ciin¬ 
ning arc superior nten. Ilcligion rejects the hfc nf a jietpplc; m it their aipira- 
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Kan!V iirc racalcd. Aii essentially rdigious imture is cvUeiil in Creek sportsA" 
'iTte origin of athletic cantestSp and o en training for rlicm^ is credited to r^ri- 
OTit gods and demigods—Proincthcits* lieTniiss Enagios. the niaid Pnkistra, 
Tliesciis, Heracles—1ml, nf course, the Greeks did not ah^'ays agree dbout their 
nWTi traditions.Alhktic festi^'-aU were firsl lie Id in reltgioui v cnefratioii of tlie 
dead^ 'Oie Greeks fciticicd their gods playing, fust as they themselves loved to 
do, except tirat lliej' weia: mure po^'crfuk sw^iftcr, surer to win. Deities pursue 
^ueh a rnyal 5pOft as liuutiiig, and also a democratic pastime Efkc fishing.^ 
"'Painfur' contests raised man's stock of hemic virtue to a higher level and 
brought him closer to the gods. To win victories in sport wtis gotlLikc; on ocoi- 
sion it brought men honors commonly accorded lo the guds. EJcioilatus Idls 
of a certain Philip, "m Olympian victor/' the ''haiKlsotutsl Creek of his day>*' 
for whom a tanplc was erected and divine honors appointed.^^ Generally, how- 
cvtjr, Greeks did not look favorably on sudi higli fortune, since tliq^ remein- 
bcied that the gods could both Tai:^ and throw men difwti with case, Plutarch 
savs that someone advised Dia^ras* wlio had himself been crowing at Olm- 
pia. and trad seen his sons ind grandsons victors: '*Dic nowv Diagoras; thou 
canst not ascend to Olympus/' Ycuilli seems immortal, henvev^; iutd play is 
rtic mirror of voutfi. Pindar, singer of victURs^ seems to ^ m trcu at play some 
kinship \w\lh tlie agdevsness of tlie gods: 

So thev' rake ilidr ikhglit, whenever i tic games arc ;ippoiuied 
One would believe them lo Ik iinnuntal and ageless for ever. . , 

Vfl f F ^ iAN^ \t PLAV BLPOILE TIIEIR C:C)f>S 

T7ic union of sport and rctigion in festivals, wliercin the Muses also liad a 
part, had a defimte bearing on the muvemeiil for imiricatroii within variotis 
Greek city-stalcs and 3E0 tlirouglioiit the rattion. This tclalion h shown Ixirh 
in loeal and nalioml athletic fcstisala. Tlitsngli Athens war ly no incous most 
TcnowTied for athletic prowess, her dehglU in fcstn*aU seems to luivc exceeded 
others^ judging from the number of them and thenTnoimt of tinie devoted to 
ilictti. Besides thi:^ there were mmiiy beyond her borders,'^* m winch Alheiiiimv 
might participate as unlmikers and js cuntestariK. even as dh/cris from else¬ 
where came to slrare the sportive hcispitiifih of Athens. Morrinivcn Ills umde 
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up from a host of souiCfS an cxtcnsiw csilondar of Athcisian festivals that are 
knowTi to us. Apart from various monUil) saerifiees and ceremonies, lie men¬ 
tions fortv' festivals—some of them, the countrv- Dionysia, for emmplc, being 
obsetred independently in piacticaiiy ever)' village of .\ttic 3 —tanging from the 
one-day Ftast of Kronos. at the year's beginning, to Ljic Diisotcria whidi came 
at its close. Of some of these little is known except the name: Oicrc mav' hav'c 
been many others of wJiich even that bare record lias been lost. Alxnit seventy 
days of the year** are said to have been devoted to cdebtatlons. These were 
to the Cmcks dajx of rest, recreation, patriotLsni, and religions devotion, as 
SiiJidayi and various national holidays art to peoples of the modem world. 
iTic *'lioly festivals," says Hbto, were ordamed of the gods, ulio pitied the 
laborious toils of men and souglit tJicrcby to “altctnale rest with Libour," *■ 

To catalaguc all the knovvn tetivals would be tediotn and unprofitable, hot 
a rough, twofold ckssifieafion may be noted: first, festivals consisting of re¬ 
ligions proctssions. sacrifices, feasting, drinking, and eompetitums in music, 
dancing, recitation, dramatic performances: and second, those whose religious 
and artistic features are known to liavi: been combined with athletic contests. 
To the first category' belong: the festival of fCronos, eelebtated on July 12, 
marked by the h^liug togctlier of nta.sters and servants in honor of the divini' 
ties of hcavet) and earth, ECronos and Rlica: ** the Svnoecia, in commemora¬ 
tion of the unification of .\lhens, attributed to H’hescus,"" and held Jii honor 
of him and Athena: the TlieHmoptiona, a joyous, five-day women’s festivnT, 
held in October in honor of Demiter, for which 4 Sfilemn niuc-dav prqxmi- 
tion WiiA Teqiuted; the Lenatsi, one of many lesser feasts in honor of tlic wine 
jiress, relcbratcd in January w'ith dniiking of new wine, a groat banquet, and 
dramatic competitions: and the Great Oionyria, a Match festival of five days 
or more, in which contests wore held in boys' and tnen’s choruses, tragedies, 
and comcdics.^“ In the second category, in which athletic ev'cnts had a pbce. 
were many of the most famoiLS lest.lrab and ollicis less well known; the 
Panatlienaea; the (ieraclca at Marathrm and in the Kymosarges at Atliens; 
[HciLsinia; Osehnphoria; Tlicsea; Epitaphia; the Apstiiria, with whicli were 
associated the Pinmethca and the ! fcpluicstia: the couum Oioiiysia: Muny- 
cilia; Afantd; tlic Atlieniau Olympia: Ekurdidej; and Ihe Piisotcria. 

’nic administration of public sacrifices and the taking of amprees were 
lodged, according to ,\rFstotlc, in the hands of CtimmtssioriiTii of Public Wor¬ 
ship (bierOpoci), elected by lot bv' the .%scmbly. Ten others, simllaily thosett, 
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knQ^n tis Atiriuitl Cottimi 55 i[:iner^. bad charge of cerbin sacrifices or^d admin¬ 
istered alt the quadrennial festi\'ali, sa\e the Panaibetiaca, These included tJie 
festival of Delos, ivliicii Arheits had taken undci her care^ Biauronia^ Hcraclei, 
Eleusinia^ and ttie Hepliacstia.^ Ten Commissioners of Games (athlofJidtae), 
also chosen by lot after passing an exaonnatian, sensed four years. Their duties 
to take cliarge of the PanatJienian procession, the contests in music and 
gj’innastics. and the horse nets; and to provide tlic new pepbs for Athena^ os 
welt as prize oil and vases for the victorious contestants/® 

Little is known of the physical contests associated with these festivals, save 
the Panalhcnucn/nic Ileradea at Nbmthon and in the Kj-nosarges at Ailiciis 
wcTG midsummer festn^Is, At the Matathonian* gjiuna^tic contests were held 
and the iiictors well tcw-ardcti.^ ^Vhether athletic contests were conducted at 
the KjTiosargean Hmclej, or Diomeap** is doubtful. The EkusmLan cere¬ 
monies were celebrated each partly in Athens, partly in Elensis/rhough 
not a natiomi fcstiv-al, thcj' tirci-v such vast crowds from abroad as to give the 
appearance of a Hdlenic festival^* Occupring altogether about two weeks’ 
time, the)' were marked by an assemblage of tlie people in AtlienSp addxiexs)csi> 
purifications, feasting, fasting, sacrifices, the procession of the holy child 
[ajsclius to Eknsis—with dandng, games, and other aids to iiierTiincnh At 
Eleu^is itself three to four dap wtre devoted to cdehiations, the most impor¬ 
tant feature being the dramatic unfolding of the Great Mysteries, llie Eleu- 
sinian 0011 teste riiay have inmtcd the clana to greater antiqnite' than those of 
Olympia itself. At any rate, an ancient ha hems, liclunging perhaps to tlic early 
Sixth century, suggests a long tradition of competib've sports at Ekusis. The 
contests of tiic festival have been placed alter the Mysteries by some; Momm¬ 
sen, however, holds they must have preceded them.^ 'Ihc order may have 
varied at different [>eriods- The program included gymnastic contests and horse 
races, the victors receiving as prizes certain measures of com or barley at the 
hands of the Elcusinian priests,^ Pindar names two who had conquered at 
Eleusis; Ephamiostus in witling and Herodotus of 'Riebej. m the chariot 
race.^ 

Tlic Oschophoria^ Thesea, and the Epitaphia were closely associaied, and ail 
took place in October, At the Oscliophoria two youiJis from each tribe, and 
from the better famtlios, raced in paim from the temple of Dionysius to Athena 
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Skiras. bearing vine branc!ic& bdcti with gtapcs. The ten winners \^crc tc- 
v\'aKl£d vith :i fivefold drink (perjbpJoj) i^f wmc, Tionc)', cheese; b;irlc)% und 
Ihesc taces preteded the Tticsca. n ycarij^ festival piirruirijy for AthenLin 
youtfk C'Dimncmot-jting tlic home-coinmg of 'ITicseus, first established atxiiit 
473 PkC- when tlie bones of TIjcschj were brought from Skyros to Adien^^* 
Urn festival marked hy u procession, sacrifices, a great, free feast for eiti- 
steos, and matiy gj™n;istic contests^ the long me tv sbdc-iacc. double race, 
wnsstlhig, boxings p;mcTatioti, r4icc in luavv linuor, hopfumaebjr, and throwing 
die javelin. The contests were arranged by groups accorrling to age—a finh 
second, and third class for Attic boySp a fourtli open to non-Atticyotitli as wellp 
and a fifth class for men. The Song actv race lq heavy annor, javelin-throwing, 
and the contest in hoplomachy were eiitacd app.uenth by' older youih and 
the men. Only Attic victors are recorded for the first three ebs^es^ hut in the 
fovirtli and filth there were foreign victors, tliotigli few in number.^- Besides 
these there were horse races and other cavTilij" ctnnpelition^ ftrr SLCveral clif^ses 
—in one record, a chariot tncc—and taith raco for bujs. youth, and men* 'Sire 
ocicmonies ot the Epitapfiia. in honor of tluxse feilkn wi battle, concluded the 
Ibesca ^*and included shniLir exercises—foot races, a race in amior. tordi races 
for j'guUi and men, and militarv cshibition^^bcsidti sacrificial and musical 
cercmonjcs. 

The Apatnria was a three- or foiir-day festival about October 19 to October 
11 ^ celebrated generally in Attica as wtdl as in Atliem, at which wus held a 
feast of the phratries where iicwlxjm children of citiV^s wx-te presented before 
Zeus and Atlidia and legttimii^ecL Closely associated with the .\paturia w^c 
the mittical txmiciits dud toreb oecs hi honor of Hcplucstus, in which the 
celebrants, dressed in their best, lighted torches at tfic bcuth on which the 
sacred sacTifict w-as bxjtinitg, and sang praises to the god of fire. Similar honors 
were paid to Proiuetlicns.^* 

Tlimngliout the wiutci^ beginning with Nos ember, little attention was given 
to strictly atlilcric events: but Icstiv^als of a mnsicril and dramatic character wtic 
mimcTfitis.®^ [11 l>ocenil>cr, and also later in some places, wben conn by folic 
bad little to do. the *1es!teri' m couutn' Dionysia were edebrated by villages 
atid mdividnal families thmsigluHit Attica, as ciseulicre in Hclkv. At these 
village festivals there were dioral and diamuric contests and such run] sports 
js rmyjihliim^io^—trying tu stand nn one leg On an oiled wine Sack. 

April vvw$ a month of lencw-cd activity., particulirly on tire sea. The DcK 
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phinb. held on April 6, iatis sacred to Apollo and Art cm is. At tlie ^tunyehia, 
held on April i6 in honor of Artemis* and the Aiantea, n^nicd for Ajax and 
celebrating the victory at Salamis. there wen: Uoat races in tie harbor and a 
procession; then a trip to Salamis. marked bj^ a proecssioru sacrifices to Zeus, 
a boat race m honor of Ajax in specially conshncl^ boats owned by the rtatop*^ 
a long race between youth of Salainis and youth of Athens^ and torch races, 
Tire Athenian Oivmpia, established by the Fisistratids, when the building of 
a temple to OlvTiipbn Zeus begun, likcw'ise fell in x\pril_ These gameSp 
equestrian and gvannasNc in character, probably lapsed for a time, for Atheni' 
resources declined and slie was compelled to curtail festival as w^ll as other 
expenses; but with the completion of the temple by ! fad nan tlicy were rcvivfd 
and cxtcmivdy do^doiKd,^ In May and June the sports calendiir drew to a 
clo&t with the Bendidca and the Diisoteria. lire Bencbdea* a festi^'il in honor 
of the Thracian godd^s Bendis* introduced in Athens about the time of 
PerickSp included ptoccssioiu bj- day. a novd, uutlandisli furdi nice cm licrrse- 
hack in ihe cveningj and revels at night.*® Use rites of Diisolcriiit in honor of 
Zeus SotCT* seeni to liiive been celebrated pirtJy at Athens but chiefiy at the 
Piraeus, wfiicrr a boat race by the ephebi was a prominent fealore,®^ 

Towmng abo\'e all Athenian festivals in magnificence^ variety of display^ 
and cnitmal and political signiflcnncir was the Great Panathenaca, sjmbolk- 
ing the uniEcation oi the Attic land and its inhabitants under the hegemony 
of Athens* 'llic festival, held quadiennially in tiie third year of the Olympiad, 
bsted from July zi to July 29. Tliough caedited to TIicsclis, die Great P^na- 
thenaca was instituted or. in any case, greatly extended and perfected at the 
ttoc of Solan and Pisistratus.** A lias imposing f^tival of Atliena, of earlier 
origin, the Little PsTiathcfUKu continued to be held in the yeim between ocle- 
brutions of the great festival- It is dtmbticss an outgrowlb of these ancient 
"Athenian ^mes" that wc see in the Crfsit Panathenaca. said to have been be¬ 
gun fn 566 Sainnf it is knnwTip had cncoumg^ athletics in' establishing 
rules for gymuasin and by awTuding pruecs of five hundred drachmas to Ol™- 
pian victors, and smaller ones to victors in less famous Pisistrahis, like 

many another tyiajat, attached great importance to rtltgiaus festivals. Atiibi' 
tioiis (nr the e^rmnicrcisl □dvancement. wcilthp power* and IcudenUip of 
Athens, he took under his care the old Delian festival, ^ religions event of great 
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mcFnienh to ail [oiiaits siocc aociait dtys, ptirified the S3^lct^3^5^ and estab¬ 
lished die quadrennial festis'ah fnlroducing equestrian contests for ihe first 
rime. Language and litentute kept pace with rcligioii as imifj^tng influences. 
Understanding the significance of cultiiml matters, and hoping riierein also to 
make Athens the leadCTr Pidstiahis is slid to ha\'t prodded for the time 
an auEhoritatdve edirion of the Monieric poems and caused tlieir rteiEatfOn to 
be made a r^ukr prt of ibt Great PamtlitnacaH In the Periclean age tlie 
Odcon "ftUs erected:^ designed espectally for the musical contests. 

The pmgrani of tlie Citat Panathciiaes in the fourth ceiiEnry devoted three 
days to musical contests, which Perklcs is said to liavc institiitcd;^^ two, to 
g}in]iastic contents; one. at least, to equc&hruin events; one, to Pyrrhic glances 
and the manly 1)eautV'coolest; one, to torch races, night revels, sacrificcis. a great 
FcisUand the niagiiiEceiit PaHatheniaii procession in which a nciv pcpios was 
earried to the virgin gixJdess of the .\ctf>[HjUs; and Liriother, the iimlh day, to 
a legatb. 

Victors ifctrre rewarded with smoui gifts: oil from llic sacred oUves; \ascs, 
often deciorated witti l[kene5$ra of Atliena and a ^ene of the contest in which 
Victory' was gained; silvxT and gold* in the case of musiciil contests; and an 
05 C for victors in PyTrhie dances “ Tlic Baltic of preees varied naturally with the 
contests, ranging fkrni one amphura of oil (the second prize hi the conl^ of 
tlnowing the javelin on horseback) to 140 amphorae; which was first prize for 
Ihe chatiot race with grown horses. First prizes were generally five times the 
v’olue of the s^econd,*^'^ lilt oil was requisitioned 1^ the aichon from the grove$ 
of sacred cHv^ at tfie rale of three fourths of a pint for trach pbnt. and turned 
over to tiie treasurers who gave it to the Commissioners of the CaiDts. by 
whom it was adjudged to the victors.^^ 

'Iliat the alhlctfc contests for Ixsj^ and men existed in the sixth ctnlury and 
ifichided the usmil contests cif the Olympian fertiv-aj h sliowm by early prExe 
vases. Later, bv the fourth eentury; contests for boys, youths, and men were 
driringmshed. The contests for h<ns and y^iiiths and the oil prizes were as 
shoivn in Table I in flit early foinlh centitiy. 

In the t!iiid cctittuy' and the second. Hie events listed in Tihtc IL opem to 
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bovT, yon tbs And mm^ Aie believed to havx oettimed tti tht order indicated. 
be|tit»itig with the long rate tor boys and fnllfwing tiimiigh (o die hopbte 
contci^t for niCTi, 

While the (xnitc^ts of the g^nasinm were no respecters of vi-ealth, Uic 
sports of the turf favored the long purse. In flomcru; times eqitestriaii otnh 
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were associated with iiobiiih- and wealth. Tlie foui-liorse ajid two-liorse chariot 
races and the simple horse race were widently a tovoritc pastime of the aristo- 
ctalic element of Athenian society in the sixth century stjc^ judging from tJie 
Panatlitnian amphotaci and thougii Solon imj ha™ sought to discourage sudi 
great devotion to the love of tiic tuif scrans to liave tririraphcd over gv-m- 
nasties, as far as families of means u-tre concerned. During the Transition 
penod the populanh' of t!ic rjcccourse seems lo tiase been extremely high, 
'riiai tliis had something to do rtith depleting tlie palaestra and gj-ninasium 
stttiis quite proUablc; it n«y wtfll lie. loo, that the morals of luxurj-loving, 
spciidthnft youth were undermined mom effectively at the racecourse than in 
Uie dtcles of the new learning. Tlial it contiihuted to the hiiancial rain of 
himilies, Aristophanes infomis us in iniinitahle fashion. Old Sttcpsiadcs tells 
over tlie tale of indebtedness, incurred by bis son for liorscs, chanots, and 
wagers, and sulenmly concludes; 

A galloping comunipricm caught toy fortunes.*"^ 

At the Paiiallieiiian festival equestrian contests were cvidciitJy very popular, 
one day, or perhaps tw'O, Iseing given to lliein. '[Trat thc>‘ incrcired in fame is 
attested bj' the number of wealthy and noble foil; w'ho came from abroad to 
participate in them, iiven a few foreign women entered the races, in the sec¬ 
ond centiu}' itjc., when equestrtau events sometimes numbered as many as 
twenty-four or more, tfic progratn for foreign visitors seems to have been more 
or less itulepcntlent—a "contest wathin a contest.’* The minilwr as w'cJI as tlie 
quality of tfillii from abroad scents to ha™ varied from time to time; the splen¬ 
dor of races Ruetililted symjiiathetically, a somewhat restricted prognun Wing 
offered when Athenians were more to themseb es.”'® 

Military displays ami cotitests were prumiiicnt features of the local pu^am. 
[liouglt eav.dty was not a strong brancti of .^the1tiall foiccs, at one time the 
w-ell-to-do cithrens furnished horses for the iirmy, and the Council examined 
the condition of the cavalry^®* 'niesc enmpetitions must trave Iiad a serious 
sjgRtficHnce in the fourth centuty, as a stimulus to interest in the cavalry foirta 
of tile dty'i hut lato, when Athenian mihliity power was a thing of the past, 
they were nothing more than a sliow to dcliglit the spectators. Indicative of 
the strength of the military tradition is tlic pwinincoct; of the apubates, a race 
which icems generally to luive been first on the prugraTTi,"*^ though the order 
of the events varied, Tlie apobates, associated wnth Attica und Boeotia, and 
tracing Its origin buefc to Erccbthctis, wus a chariot tact in wfiich several ifciins 
participated, each consisting of a charioteer and a waTrior. Ilte latter, armed 
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with tripk<rcstcd liclmet and a small round shield, mounted and disroounlcd 
from the cliiiriot at full speed The finisli of tlie rate appears to have been 
unusual m that, hattng dismounted, the ses'enl waniois raced to the goal, 
while the charioteers themselves contended, Hjctc being thus two winners, a 
chanDteer and ait apohates.*^ 

A splendid miiiterv- display seems to have been provided by the ajjtJnppasia, 
a mass contest in wiikli the cavalry of five tribe* opposed itmt of the other 
five, the prize going to the best tnhe or to its leader. Xenophon, acaJous propa* 
gandist for irnpnwcmcnt of camJt}-. gives an account of the amhippana as it 
ought to lie conducted; "Wlien llic f lippodrome is the sectie of the disploj', 
the right plan wmild be tliat the men should first be dtawri up on a front broad 
enough to fill the Hippodrome with horses and drive out die people standing 
there. In the sham fight when tlie legimcnls pursue and fly from one another 
at the gallop iij two squadrons of fi\T regiments, each side led Iw its com- 
niandcr, the legimcnts shontd ride through one anoihei. llmv formidable thej 
wall look when they charge front ro fronli Iiow' imposing when, after sweeping 
across the Ilippodiome, they stand facing ime another again: how splendid, 
when the trumpet sounds and they charge once more at a quicker pace! After 
tiic holt, the tniinpct should sound once more, and tlicy should cliarge yet a 
third tmic ;ii top speed; and when they iiavc crossed, they shrsuld all range 
themsdves in battle line preparatory to being divrmssed, and ride up to the 
Council jmt as yt>n are accustomed to do. 1 think that these manoeuvres would 
look more like war and would have the charm of novelty. Jt is imworfhy of hi; 
lii^i rank Hwt a cavalry commander should gallop at a slower pace than the 
coluneU, and ride in the same way as they do." 

From the sixth to the fourth century bjc. llie Panatiicoian Games seem to 
ha;e been held at Echclida, a deme near the Piraeus; but about 558 the gym¬ 
nastic contesLi tool place in the splendid Panathenian stadium bmlt under 
Lycurgus. From Xenophon's account «f the anthfppjia, it appears that equeS' 
than ev'cnts were still licid at limes in the hippodruinc at Echelida.”’ 

Prizes for etpiestrian victors exceeded greatly those for gymnastic events, 
possibly bctaiisc the maintenance of horses and chariots was expensive, and 
also because the prizes must he comniensuratc with the quality of noble, even 
royal, coiitcistanis. Blvcu though liberal, tlic prizes certainly never covered ex¬ 
penses; for tliat rtsisoii, prohubly. the tacecoiirit continiied to be for those 
Athenians ami fotcigticts who could afford to indulge luxtTrious tastes, and 
there was no host of professional cqucslrari contenders nmning from place 
to pLicc to pick up prizes, a proctioc which grew monr and more among pro- 
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fedunal baxcis and wrcstlcis. A few figures gleaned fiom the third and sec«md 
centuries are signifidutaf the intrusion of (}tofe$sioita1 athlchcism and the 
dcctiiic of general participation of Athenians in the gjinnastic contests. Of 
"*50010 sistv' victors” whose native lands are roewded, only seven came from 
Athens, five of whom w an the paneration.“* 

Tliough the equestrian events varied considershly from time to time, the 
following program, although clearly not comptetcw sliowj the order and the 
character of six of the conlcsb and the prizes awarded in the early fourth 
centuiv. 

d 

TAJUJT ill KQUKSTHIAIS E^XKTB AiO 


Emifs 

Coltl: irJuiTitil 

Eiaiscs: clisrii^t tsicc 

Wflf b&nti fare 

Wtr boriea: chariot laoc 

Chjnot piHc^fian 

Jjvclin ran tat eft hcMSfbacJt 


Firsf Priie 

JO 

4 


SerautJ IhiJC 
^ Ariipbooe 
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Next in the order of events, on the seventh day, canw Pyrrhic dunces, per- 
fotincd to the stimng notes of the flute, simulating the movemenb of warlike 
encounter and svinboliuing the triumph oi Atlteua and the Olympian gods 
ova thdf enemies. Ihcse dunces, which were perhaps instituted in the 'lixth 
century, following earlier Spartan usage, sverc givai a place in hath the "little" 
and Uic "'gicut" Fanathenaca. From about the time of Fisistiatus, it seems, the 
Pstrhic contests were engaged in by groups of eight against eight, at first in 
bvo, and later in three, ugc-ebsses—^Ixjys, youths, and men—eadi group of 
eiglit lieing selected, equipped, and led by a choregus, as w-ss the cyclic chorus, 
lire prize to the winners of each class was an ox W'oith one hundred drachmas, 
destined for sacrifice and perl raps led hy the victors in the great procession on 
the following day. WTicthcr each age-class contest took pbee separately or 
whether all ^rec were performed simultnneously is uncertain, but the com¬ 
bined action would most vividly realize the puipow of the dance, ijC, portrayal 
of coTifhet on the field of battle.**^ 

Contesb in manly vigor and beauty i riKivh^in) followed the Pytthic dunces 
on the seventh day, llierc seems to have been different hpes of Eiiandiia, 
peaceful and military, one for "’old nren" another for younger mcM.^“ Tire 
prizes, too, mav have rcfcitncc to tw’O dificrent contests, one prize being an ox 
worth a hundred drachmas, and another, a shield.^These contests in manly 
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bciiity unJ vigtif. like tlic IVitIjic dinets, vvtrc liturgies, pcrfonnetl imtler the 
tlirtTlion ot tvaltliv du/ciis jitd pitl |t« b>' 'Hie icligimiv btaring of 

I he contest IS iccti in Ihc fjrtl thjl lijc victms boic coriiccratcd olne braiitiiei 

ill liiRiiir Ilf Atliciiit. 

FHIownig the Fmvfti^ia ihcrc «iis aiiiitlicr IdurgiKi! event, j lurch me. \m 
tlti ihe ditcclina of giiiitMiiiarchs. the priw: for the ttitintr liciiig a [ir 

wnirtli thniy rhuchmav 11 ic torch races 1ic§4n. ^pjiiiTenth'. in tlic cv^'iiing 4 n(l 
ssiTC h»h(0*rcd hv’ night rescK ssneing, anti d.incing.<** 

IVotsihh the StnlcliiAt ninnieul aciiicvui fn any Greek fe?ii\.t! K the Pana- 
tiieniai) Ptinesskiti. In this, the cruu'iiiitg event rif tlic mtit-tliiv festissL the 
whole of Athem and her Kalm seem to nioie (orward—ihiiic who liav-e com- 
peted, lost, jiid won: young men. old ruen. utinicii, and girls, citizens and 
iitclics; amied inea on foot, on horsclmck, itnd in eliatiots; nnisicianii, 
chorusw, arehmit. and other officbls of the cily. Under tlie aminbk- eves of 
Zeus and the whole compny of the gods, all move fom jtU to mate a gnat 
sacrifice, and to piescnl ihe gutldess witlt a new dress, woven bs' lujitons and 
RlillFirtr?^ nf .pp I 
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dutiglitCTS of her city, md home in piocesjion ix> Athc!nH in her temple. Tliere 
she stands. Banked by the pnest and the Attic iTuiidcn!>' with sacied ves^ek—a 
icetic tjiade vind on thefrii^ oi Ihe ParUienon. and recalled by Ovid! 

now the Feast when cadi Atheniun maid 
Her Yearly homage to Minerva paid: 

In canistciS- with garbneb covc/d o'er- 

Migli ou iJicir headp tlieir niv^tic gite tlicy hoTc, . . 


Arktophanes tells m tliat the lest of the old education, w'ortliy of freemen, 
\v^ not— 

Wlio can TiLiktra fine oration? 

Instead— 


It who cmi row tlic best?**® 


Piirtidparioii of the ephehi in boat mces w^tis a part of certain Athenian feti- 
vnls-**" On the fiml do)' of tlie Crot Fanathcitaca^ foliowirtg the procession* 
feasting^ and rcv'di}\ a icgat hi held—an event added pcriiaps m the time of 

Tlienitstodcs and symbolic of Athenian ambitiom on Uic sea. Little b Lnown 
of the am test, hut competitiqu was hy tribes, each presiiiiiahly being rqne- 
sented by a ship- Tliere were at least two prijces: the firsL three hundred 
dmclimas, or tliiee okcxi of that valuer plus a sum dI two hundred diacfima^— 
the dllowaticc fora feast; the second, iwu liuitdred draclirrus. An cphcbic itlkf 
of the Kowian iiupcnnl jrcriod* dug up at Athims, depicting a Ixxil race, torch 
ruce, and wTcstling, ntay refer to the Panatheniajs contest; or it may be ass4> 
dated witli the MuiiychLi.*^ Pmisanias rnentiouv a ship neat the Anajpagna) 
’'made for the procession at the Panathenian festiv^at.^' If the mind^s eye 
were to follow the comic poet rioto, in his allusion to die tottih of TliCfniS' 
tocics on dit pitmiunloi)- of the Ptracm, one might catch a glimpse of itier- 
diaiibncn— 

And wtitcli the galleys as they race lx?low.*^* 


ratort:ssiox-*LLisst asi > nu: ihxilinf or a tiiLmus 


It Im been noted that phv'sical training wvts origiualh' dosdy associated with 
service to the state. Tfic Hood tide of interest in it came with the rise of .Athens 
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to Icsdci&bip iti the Tvoild; the ebb bcgsn with her ivaiiittg snd dcc3y« Just ss 
success ill the Penuin vvars nod imperialistic eKpaosiooist ambitions had stioiU' 
la led interest in physical tiaining, so the Peloponnesian stTiiggle< defeat, and 
subscc]iicnl contiaction of Athens' sphere in iJie ccntuiv follovroig brought in* 
attenbon to physical mining and contempt for the soidierly ida!. For vrhcii 
the City had lost its indepciutcnce, oiicn it came at length to rely on tlie Psx 
Komarta, wlmi son of Athens could take seriously the ideal of inflitaij' service 
On her behalf? the citizen-soldier had been replaced hy the meTcciiiiry- Xlie 
social purpose wUi lost; the individual became an end in himself. Amateur ath¬ 
letics went out; professional athlebcs CLime in, llie decline of attention to 
physical fitness in the I'tansihon rs-as noted disapprovingly by- Xenophon: 
Athenians "not only neglect to make tliemsclvcs fit. but mock at those who 
take the trouble to do so. Ilorses and cltarJots became more populaf with 
the riL'liaiid ahstociotic than the grueling exercises of the gyijiuasium. Isocrates 
declared that public festivals had become extravagant, ostentatious, empty' 
jIiows in conbast to the "Mne moderation" thol presnously characterized 
fheni.*’® Tlie new* mtollcctualism also oScretl serious competition. Arii- 
tophants observed that the desire of all m tlie state «-as to "IwiangiTe" and 
"debate " and conseciueiiily tlie palacstms were "descried and empty ." ““ Tlie 
dlsgrmittcd author of The Polity of the Athenians complamwi lliat "citizens 
dcvtiHng their time to gymnxstics and to the cultiv^timi of miLsic are not to 
be found in Athens ,. ai they v>XK ill the old days bcfbtc the advent 
of democracy. Modern arciiacotogists emroborate these Views. Wng found 
evidence of the decline in the fact that artistic remains of the latter part of 
the fifth century and lire fourth dttuv less and less attention to the exercises of 
the palaestra and more to ‘'coiivcisitiim scenes." 

Prafcssioiialiim nested the ideals of early Athenian phvxical culture. Those 
ideals, doubtless, had never been fully lealacd. niCTc was,'f™ra the very' begin¬ 
ning, an cicmcnl m athletics whidt. carried to excess, pmved destructive. The 
hero-worship, accuidcd to the suceessfut athlete of Pindar s day and earlier, led 
ultimately to the sacrifice of cvciythmg fot the sake of success. Instead of liar- 
moiiy of development and general escellencc in many sports, professionalism 
required specialkation in particular sports for the sake of winning. This pro¬ 
ducer} j <jne-$idedl)ess ptcriously unknown, Socrates noted the mcdcvelop- 
ment of the legs of runners and of the upper prt of the bodies of boxen. .Artis- 
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tic portm'uls of athletes irt I he preprafcssioiiaj period oHeii do not in Lhetn- 
selvxs indicate the sport in which the subject is engaging, unless sjrabolicalljr 
by a thong for a boxer* discus and fialtocs for other sports; but later statues 
show dearly the spccult}' of the athlete by hts mggmted choracreristics. 'ITic 
seated bronze figure of a bo3ceT by ApDllonius^ of tire first eentury’ b.C 4 the 
Farnese Heracles by Glycon, about zoo and the mosaic figures of l^oxers 
in the baths of Caracalla^ dl show the effects of cncrypecblization. Galen's 
‘Exhortation a rEtiule des .\Tts'' calls attention to the hnjtalizii^ eficct of 
the professional tendency. Of boxers and pancratiastSp he says, their "feces are 
dis-figiiied and hideous to sec . * . Ihdf Ihnbs diilocated or broken “ their eyes 
out of tlicir liockcts.^"' Paiisanias cites the bmtal practieo of Sostratus, the 
pancratiast, and Lsontiseus, a 

SpcciaUzution ctiangcd also the habit.s of athletes. Philostotos Siin that the 
athletes of ancient davit ate barleys bread, unleavened wlieaten breads and other 
Simple foods,^^ Vegetables, cheese^ figs, and a limited amoiitit of meat and 
wine seem to have been a part of ihdr diet.^*^ Drometis of Stymphalm and 
Pythagoras of Samos were credited, near the middle of the fifth ccntTii>\ witb 
the djscov'erj* of the potency^ of a meat diet,, and thenceforth the use of flesh in 
excessive quantitiei became common* Euripides declared the athlete a “slave 
to hi$ and a victim of his belly/' Atlienaeiis rdated febulmi!^ tales conceni- 
ing the capacity of famous athktes lot food* and concludedi fcicL it is rjo 
vvondcr that these men became gluttons; for ah who go in for athletic contests 
are taught to cat heartily iu connexion with thdr g}iTitiastic exercises."^ 
Philostratos looked with profound cotrtempt upon the elaborate r^btiou of 
tlic diet of athtetes^ which imide tliein fastidious yet voacious catert, disin¬ 
clined to activit)', and utterly unfit for anything, llins, for cjuimplc^ directiiiiis 
concermng the use of pork, prescribed “that pigs on the sca<o^st iin; to 1>c con¬ 
sidered unusable, on acconut of the sr^ gadie of wliich the shores and ttic sand 
dunes are full, jilso to avoid those ftoni near tlic rivets been use they ^t aay^ 
fish; and. for a strict die*i to use only those fattened cm cotricliao chcFries and 
acorns/" Galen donlulcfts had the ovorsttiffcd profeHional Ixrxcis, wrestlers, 
and panemtiasts in mind when he said Ihat m^)st fomis of exeteisc , make 
men hz\, slow-wittcdp and fond df sleep/’ “Many bccuiric so fiU llmt 
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tlicj' luvc difficidh iu brcatliing. . . Tlit^- wcnihl not tiuke good ioldicts, 
or gfkjd icrvsnU of the itate in aitv "You might sooner tmst pigs iJjiin 
thtin:**** 

rrofcsstuinilism inxnhx'd. ajk a nratter of iioccssih, a high dcvdtTpntent of the 
trainer i art. Many ailikles dmibtlcu emp]o)Cil tlidr e^perieiiee to good ad\‘an' 
tage and becarnc trainers, as did Sccus, sdnntT of the pentatliion at Ohtnpia, 
who bcfiimc "the best trainer of his day." >» In early times the taiiim had 
been nothing mnie iJiaji crtpenenccd, successful iilhletcs. B«t with specialiaa- 
tion and tlic development of medical and dietetic aspects of training. Philos- 
tintos sa« It became ncecssaryv iu order to impiovc atlilctrcs and safeguard 
die athletes, tliat trainers Iiave a Scientific piciriiratioii. Hjcsc “scientific'’ ex¬ 
perts Ijcciimc wiuiil in importance to tlic athletes themselves, in fact, were 
often given credit for the vietoriiis of their proteges.i*" Trainers and those 
vilioiii they [mined fvcntualty ^cd a moitopoly in the world of competitive 
S[>ort». .\niJiteuR had Uttfe diiiiice of sigccess against thcni,"' Athletics had 
become a career, t>n1y at Olympia, w'here strict rules were enforced, did the 
repute of amateurism survive for lung, despite the rising tide of profestionidism 
and altetHlaiil pot-huntcis. There "tlM; contests remained under fairly honest 
managcnient."' 

In the course of time, as training became mote and more cnmplcx, niiidi was 
nude of strict ohsenation uf set rules, 'lb this higiih developed system, com¬ 
bined with riLWfimgIcd dietetic and medical notions, often little nndmtood 
and iTTatidiially folhiwcd, Bhilostiatos traced rbc dcgciimtiou uf athletics in 
his clay, Btjys were often excessively trained tew early and tlicreiiftcr were good 
fin tioMiiiig-u pacHce which .Aristotle coiHlmiiH-d,*^* Most injiTtious, scmvc 
thought, SKIS a system of esetcises whieh was dcixiloped and ihcu followed 
slavishly, without due regard to individual TCi|mrcmciits, Ceitnos, Eiom Nait- 
kratis, OTIC of the licst wrestlers of his day. Philostratos says, wus killed by this 
stupid system, as .ippited by his trainer,* *^'Hie fciurfbld series of esetciscs which 
have wrnught such disaster, rhilostratos descrilies as follows; 

"liy tetrads Is to be (uidctstwjd a cycle of four rlasi; on each of which sonic- 
thing diffeivirt takes plate. On the first, the athlete is prcpincd; on the sccoikI 
intennyriy engaged; on the lliird, given over to rccrcitiun: and, on (he fourth, 
moderately exerted. ‘Tlie preprjjrtiri. training is. however, -in ciiHgetic, short 
and rapid movement, which amiiKS the alhlcte and itfcparev him for the enm- 
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ing cstcttion; tiie intEnsivtr, an inefiitiblt test 45f the inner strci^igth of cocisti- 
tution; the rccitatioiL the pericxi in which rnovemetil is agiin spteinatically 
itsuTJicd: the day of moderate exertion tcadies escape from the opponenh but 
if he himself Rees, not to rebs. And since they plod through this entire method 
of training sjsteniiitically, and repeat the tetods. they dq?me their 

science of mtdligcnt undcr$tirndiiig in respect to the condition of the uthlcte 
to he ttuiiicd/' 

Oow are tliese evils hi be ovcrctiifie? True science in pbee of pseudo science 
is the onh’ hope, Philostiatos seems to tliluk wdl enough of llie piofcsssion of 
g^^mnasts, but they wJio represent it must nse to superior heights. Training 
must become moic truly sciemtihe if atlilebes arc to be nd of the nunous ui' 3 s 
and if stadia me to as a rault of prnpei liainiiig/" 

Hero-worship of successful athletes; the increase of athletic festivals that 
cii^ged file attention of idle spectators^ the augiiicutcd value of ilic purse 
awarded; the perfection of traitutig i ten manths' ptcpaiation—one iiianth 
in Oijmpia—v^’as retpufcd); loxiirinus liabits of an age of decadence; centering 
Uie alhlctcV ^ttCiitioii up>a hinisclf ralhcr tJian on soiiie uschtl. social cud; and 
the competition of cities for successful alhklcs all llicsc conibined lo pro 
duce cnutcuipt for eailicr standards of spottsmanihip and morality. Sport most 
liavc been a lucrative business to Tlieagciics of 'Fliasos, who took fourteen !uui* 
died Victaries wen: bangitt and sold. Inscriptions reveal flint there 

was corrupboii in the lesser local festi^^ah in the third ccriturt' before Christ*^'^'^ 
Oly mpia ibdf w:JS iiot iin touched. Pausanias cited numerous eases of fines im- 
po^ttl on Ixtrtcring athletes, lltc first instance, wfiirfi occiured in the Ninety- 
eighth Olympiad [ 58S js.c,)^ reflects the spread of profe^ional venaltli'. Strenu¬ 
ous cfForts were iiiadc to iIiscoiiTage the evil. ‘'ITie Zones, .statues of Zens set up 
out of fines cnUcctcd froiti ofleuders^ w^tre for the purpose of warning atlileles 
llut "an Olympic victory^ h to be gamcefi not by moricyv btd h\ Beetnes^ of 
font and strength of body/' .\ristophanes obsen-ed the growing weight of 
gold in sports; 

\V>aIth can see. my boyf 

Fur Wealth is ol^-ays highly sympathetic 
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Plato represented the soul of Atulanta choosing the bodv of an athlete for the 
next incamation, txxause of die revk-jrcU that come to such a one.’** 

\\'ritin| many centuries later, when professionalUm and venality* liad risen 
to proportions tmdreamed of by a more inodcst age, Philostntos (c. 170-245) 
gave vent to a bitter indictmccit of athletic pactiocs; ", . , the wieath of 
.\j>olIu Of PoseidoD, for which the gods diertiisclvcs strove mightily, one can 
sell luipitnishcd and purclmse unpunislicd; . . . only aiiioitg the lileans is the 
olivoerowTi according to ancicni belief still iiiviohhle. As for die rest of tlie 
contests, however, i wiH mentiun among many mmples the following one, 
which cspUitis everything. A boy was victorious in wrestling at the Isthmian 
Carnes, after he liad promised one of his opponents drachmas for the 
victory. \\’hen they ciitcted the gymnasium die next ^y. the one demanded 
his money; the Other, however, declared llwt he owr-d him nothing for Ire 
had cotiqiieted against hb will. Since dial settled nothing, they had leeoutse 
to an <wth, and, arrived in the sanctuary of the Uthiiikii god, the one who liad 
sold the sic lory raoie he had sold Uic god's contest and that 3,000 had been 
promised him. And he made this confession with a Imtd voice, without the 
least hesitation, Tlie tnicr the afiiair, even though witnesses were not lacking, 
the more ungodly and infamous it is. He swore to it. however, un the fstlimiis, 
and iu the fate of Hellas. W’liat tlien may not occur in Ionia, or in Asia, to the 
disgrace of the games. Of this comiptitm, I can not acquit even the trainers 
themscli'cs. *fhcy come, of coiiisc, to tniinlng ptovided with monev, make 
loans to athletes at a liigher interest rale than i$ customary among metchants 
at sea, and take no concern for the honor of the athletes, but adsist tlicm to 
buy and sell and seek only their own advantage, whether it be in proEtable 
loans to thiMc who are mclined to boy, or tti collecting after a successful dol. 
So much may be said concerning the hailing ttadeis; for they Itawk, os it were, 
the ability of the athletes, while thev take good care of their own advan¬ 
tage.'* 

When athletics had become a lucrative career for whicb spccialiKcd tnining 
was required, tire decision to be or not to be an athlete seems to have been 
ueigficd with cure tike any other iriomentous Imsiness choice. An expert trainer 
was supposed to know* wliat sports a partkubr physique was good for, aud 
could thus give valliable vocatioual guidance,*** An hilcresting letter, dating 
from about 257 eontatiu an inquiry about the probability of success on the 
part of a young athlete who is under training at a jalacstra in Alcstandtiji. The 
chief qticshon b. Will he win? {f the gymnast ' is sure that tire boy will win 
a victory, , . . [he vs to] go on training biin, otlicrwire not to incur useless ex- 
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pense oi keep the boy fnoin his Icttets. . . • Hieiocles aitsiiVCTs, Only tlie 
gods can be certain if the boy wiH win ” bat he is '‘promising” and ”widi tlie 
help of the gods” may tum out to be a winncf*”® 

Extreme emphasis on training to win seems to have been fcac^it with inimi¬ 
cal consccjucnccs to health. Even in the day of Hippoentes ^.J6c—577 
athleticism liad been carried to such an estent that he called attention to the 
danger to health of '"a perfect condition, tliat highest pitch of exceflcncc 
sought by* professional athletes. Since they* cannot improve, and ^nnot re¬ 
main" at the same pitch of perfection, “the only possible cliange is for the 
wrwsc." ’ITie mind of athletes siiffcrod as well as tlm body, Galen, once a 
Surgeon for professional gladiatots, advised definitely against entering athletics 
as a profession, for he held that the mmd is superior to the body, and athletes 
of his day did not even enjoy* the blessing of the body, having forgotten the 
ancient piinaplc of moderation io ail things, *'. 4 tlilctes liave never enjoyed the 
goods of the sou! , , . for, far from knowing whether tiidr Mitil is rational 

they do not esen know they have one-" 

Given a certiin degree of professional specialization, organization for the 
sake of professional benefits is apt to appear. Ultimately those who entered ath* 
Ictio! as a career formed guilds, clubs, or associations, generally with f leracles 
as patron deitv, and ^uned through them certain exemptions and privities, 
*nie organization of athletes hod gone far by the middle of Ihc last pagan ccih 
tiny, ,'V document of 41 fl:C. shows that Antony, on a visit at Ephesus, was re- 
rjuested by liis gymnastic trainer and an oflGcial of the corporation (owoboj) 
of the victors in the sacred games to confirm that body in the enjoymetit of its 
traditional privileges, such as mtemption from military service and civil burdens, 
together witli the prerogatives attached to the festival of the games itself." The 
request was granted and autliorized to be imenbed on a brazen tablet.'^ By 
the first century of the Oiriitian era atiiletic guilds liad become common. In 
the time of Hadrian, (he Synod of Heracles, one of the most renowned organ- 
izationSi originally' established at Sardis, had its headquarters at Rome.'** 
whence it appears to have directed athletic affairs thmiighout the Roman 
world, often sending its officipls, who WQc the most fiimous athicics of the 
day , to oSictate at various local athletic festivals. Tlie lelatimis of minor local 
ii$$ocia^ons to that at Rome arc uncertain. The numerous, powerful unions 
wme evidently effective in promoting the contimmicc and increase o( privir 
Icgw which had been begun m the pie-Christun era. Suetonius notes that 
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Augustus "maintained the privileges of the athletes and even increased 
tliem " One of the niwt substantial eneoungements to athletes was Uic 
right to pensions. Ry the middle of the thitd ccntni>% m the time of Gallieniis. 
an aHownncc of aSo to 200 ilrachmas per month was due to any athlete w'ho 
triumphed in the Sacred Games and made application fm the hcneGt^ this 
being seemed by Rcimn law. Some athletes were so fortunate as to draw' mOK 
than one pension.*^® 

Tlioiigh the poetry of Itonict and of Pindir is full of cncottiia lor wanning 
alhktcSp the hi'raiptions concerning early w^mnm arc, ucii'trthclcssp exceed' 
iugly simple, with little or nn hiMsting of receird-brKiking. According to Philo 
stmtos. however, rnany athletes of anciciil: days won contests in ^ many as 
eight or nine Olympiads,*^** Under the incicased strains of ptofcssiiiiialisniH the 
athletes, iKTsct hy n urn emus ills, appeared not to last so long as a ndc, though 
there rvete* iiatuially, individual exceptions. Galen says feiv fetched old agc.^^ 
But, if they did not Li^t many years;, the professionals often hung up notable 
series of victoiics in a ihoit time. ITicir lendcuty to Ix^astfiiliiess, and the volu¬ 
bility of athletic associations^ in idiatp contrast to ihe modest demeanor of 
earlier dnys, enable us to know something of tlieir spcctucubr acliicvements.^^^ 
DeitiostraioSr wIicksc greatest athletic honors beg^n in the days of .Marcus 
Aurelins, enjoyed the titi?.ciidrip of nine nobk cities, inchtdiug Alexandria. 
Athens, and Sptiirta. lie w^sa mair^dous athlete, having won cmvvns in ItalV;, 
Greece, Asia, and ^Vfrica. 1 wenty Wctoncs as a boy. and forti^-eight when lie 
hud become a man^ were credited to him in die Sacred G^mes. Kumeroti^ 
offices were showened on him; for somCt it Acenis, he w^is not too a flashed to 
ask. lie was xy^sf^rchts at die Capitolia and at cerhjin provincial festiv^ab; and 
the office of priest of the SsTiod of Rome w'as given liim and hU sons to oijoy. 
They; too. provrd to be marvelous athletes and ho timed their father wdh a 
statue at Sardis. Similar to his wus the career of p\sclcpia<les of .-Vlexaiidria. lie 
wa$ ™tor at Olyttipin; holder of the cherished title "Teriodoncites"; high 
priest of the Synod of Koine; chief guardian of the Great Scrapis; citizen of 
.Alesaniiria. I IcrmopoliFi PuteoEi; md cnnncilor of Naples, Athens, Elis, and 
other dlics. Asckpiadcs publicized himself as invincible, iititfiov- 

able, nnrit'allcd/'aiid toot grcsit pain* to sd his record stmigliL neither chal 
Iciiged any nor did any one in my time dare to diallengc me. nor did [ divide 
the crown walh any nor did I declines contest, or enter any protest, nor did 1 
akmdais any contest nor lake part in any contest to plcasie roplly, nor did 
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I ^liD a virtot)' in any new fcuigkd fimes hut in ail the toiitests for which I 
c^tct enttred my uainu I was crowned in the actual ring aiiii was approved in 
all the prelimimiy trials." 

Just when the atliletcs were riding Uic crest of the «-ave of popdarityv they 
and tlietr oiganiiiatioiij; began to dcjcJinc. They were natural iy dependent upon 
the support of societv and the favor of empetots. When Roman society began 
to give way before internal weakness and decay; when it taced in vain inva¬ 
sions from without; w'hcii Christianity, with its propaganda of ascetic disre- 
eard for tlic body and its furious attack upon the detadent morals of Rome, 
had gained the upper hand, and Roman government had become, at least 
iiomiitally. Qjristiaii—then atiiktics were dooiiud lo abolition. A decree of 
nioclctLiri and Maximiau freed a victor (who won honestly) in three Sacred 
Games from all ordinary duties of citizenship. This seems to have been the last 
guarantee of privileges, ^^anu^dates, an .\nncnkii who won a boxing match in 
the agist Olympiad, b the last known record of Olympia. Eiglit years later 
AJ). j Tlieodosius the Great abolished the Olympian festival. With the 
discontinuance «f the Gmat National Games, the bisic support of professional 
athletics was rEinovcd.*^^ 

Occasional reference h.is been made lo ctiHdsm of athletics.^'** Even at an 
otly date, in tl;c opinion of some at least, an exaggerated importance was at¬ 
tached by Greets to physical prowess. On this favorable sod of prcoccirpatiem 
with gaiiics. professionalisni gtadually dcvdtJpcd till it bccarne dearly rccog- 
nimbk m the latter half «f ihe fifth century. Ultimately it was powerful 
cuciugh to drive out of (he ring all amateur sport, finaHy invading even Sparta, 
^'which resisted it longer than any other tountry," A number of poets, essay¬ 
ists, philosophers, physicians, soldiers.*'* statesmen, from tarly limes till the 
lieiglit of professionalism wa^ reached under the Empire, gav^ expression to tlte 
low esteem in vvliicb they held mere physical excellence:, although they re¬ 
garded physical culture as an essential part of a free man’s cdiicarion. The simi- 
kTity of criticism throughout tlic ages ts striking, yet significant differences 
apficit, Tliough seven hundred ycarv sqaarated (licm, the criticism of Xenuph- 
ancs and Galen Imd much in common; both held the excellence of the ath¬ 
lete to be of an inferior sort, undcsen iiig ol the htniofs and rewards bestowed 
u|Kiij it, Xenoplianes (c, 550 iv.c.l, however, ciitici/cd the "useless and un- 
pnjfitable . . . idea of atlilctictsin" from the standpoint of eoni«|uene« to 
the city-state, whereas Calcu deplored the evil etfeds of professional athletin 
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oil the miud aud body of tbc individtinl. XenopImieSp who attacked many a 
received apiidDa and cti^tom of tlie Hellenic worldt thus put himsclt on lecord 
against even the bvorctl heroes of OUmpia: 

'“Nay. if a man should win victory by the i-wjftncss of his feet or in the 
pcntathlum, where stands the precinct of Zeus by the streams of the Pisis at 
Olympian or m wtcstling, or because he liatli skill in painful boxing, or in that 
dread contest which they call the pancratiunip he would be more illustrious to 
look upon, in the eye^ of liU fellow-citiEenSp and he would win 3 conspicuous 
front seatat the contests, and W'Oidd have bread from the public store, given by 
tile dtjv iind a present to be an heirloom for ever; y^ even if be won with 
horses, all these things would fall to Ids lot, though he be not so wt>Tthy as L 
for my art is better than the strength of men and of horses. But there is no 
sense in all these opLuious, and it is not right to prefer strength to good wisdom. 
Not though a man rise up among the people as 3 good boxer, or good at the 
pcntatblum, or in wTestliugi or cTi'cn in swiftness of foot* which has preference 
among alt men''s deeds of strength in tlie contest—not for that reason cm a 
city enjoy better kw*s. Small must be auy py that tnmes to a city for this* if a 
fnan wins in a contest beside the banks of the for that cannot fatten die 
storehouses of a city " 

A century and a half later much the iimc ciilidsni was express by 
boemtes, who reflected in w^ondcr and amazement that thos^ who had cstal^ 
lishcd the great athletic festivab ‘'should have thought the prowess of men's 
bodies to be descmtig of so greit t^ountics,*' but bad not prodded any re¬ 
ward for tb(>ie who bad trained their minds for the service of tltcir fellow men. 
If alt the athlett^ were to bettJine tw ice as strong as they arc now, the world 
would not be a wlnt better; but if [ust otic man should ^in true enligluen' 
merit, all who those to dj> so might proht by his wisdom. Euripides, too, pred- 
net of tlic enlightenment; that was sweeping over Athens, echoed in the 
Autolyctis the views of Xenophanes. *!Tiou^i himself trahicd as an athlete, his 
attack is muft vchcniczit, due. perhaps^ la the loct that he liv'd! in an age of 
decline after llic rcloponricsian \^"ar and witness to a more advanced stage 
of athleticism: 

Of all the thousand ills that prey^ on Hellas 
Not one is greater Ihan ihe tribe of athlctd; 

For, first, they never learn hew to Uv^ well 
Nor, indeed, could they; seeing that a man, 
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to bis jaws aiid belly, cannot hope 
To licaj> up wcallb supcriot to hts sire's. 

Mow to be poor and row in fortune's boot 
They know no bettei; for ba« not louiicd 
Manners that nuike men proof a^ist ill luck. 

Lustrous in youtb, tbej* lounge like living statues 
Decking the streets; but when sod old age comes, 

'Hicy fall and perish like a threadbare coat. 

I’ve often blamed the customs of us Hellenes. 

WTio for the sake of such men meet togeUier 
To honor idle sport and feed our fill; 

For who, I pray you, hy his skill in w-fcstling. 

Swiftness of foot, good bcxitig, strength at quoits. 

Has served his citj' by the crown he ^ns? 

Will they meet men in fight w'ith quoits in band. 

Or in ihc press of shields dri«: h»rth the foemaii 

By force of fisticuffs from hearth and homer 

Such foUies are forgotten face to face 

Witii steel, ^V'c therefore ought to crown with wrcatlis 

Men wise and good, and him who guides the State. 

A man well-tempered. ju-St, and sound in counsel. 

Or one who br his w'ords averts D 1 deeds. 

Warding off strife and warfare; for such things 
B ring honor on the city and all Hcllcpcs,^™ 

Plato, too, in his ideal Republic wxiuld liavc none of the professional ath¬ 
letic trai ning, for it makes men sleeps', dull, of poor liealth, slaves to a certain 
regimen, and quite incompetent to defend the stalc.*^ Similar criticism, 
mixed with biting sarcasm and an emphasis on a discipline of the spirit ttiat 
will enable man to conquer in the greatest of all eiiconiitcis. beside which the 
physical contests of athletes sink intti pettiness. Is attributed to Diogenes by 
Dio Chrysostom in the “Isthmian Discourse" and in '*The Real .Mbicte," Be^ 
ing in Corinth, when the Isthmian Games were in progress. Diogenes roused 
the wrath of those around him by placing a crown of pine on Ins own head. 
To tlicir protest against thh impious act, and tficir assertion that he liad won 
no crown, he replied 1 

"Many and mights' antagonists have I vanquidicd, not like these slaves svho 
are now wrestling here, lurrling the discus and nuiuiiig, but mnre difficult in 
every way—I mean poverty, exile, and disrepute; yes, and anger, pain, desire, 
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fear, and the mml redoubtable beast of alL tECHadieious and cowaiclljv 1 mean 
plctfurc, 'cvhich no Greek or liarharian can claiiii be bglit^ ajid tonqum bj' lUc 
istrength of his sotiL but aSI alike liave $ui:x;iimb€d tu her and IrAve failed in this 
contest—Petsiaos, Modes. Syrians. Macedonians. Athenians. Lacedaemonians 
—alJp tliat is. save itmdf. Is it L dicn, tlnnk you, that am worthy of Ibe phic, 
or mil yon take ajid bestem' it upon the one who is sttifFed witli the most meat? 
Take this answer, then, to those who sent you and say that it is tlvty Avhu bn^k 
tlie Urn, for ilicy go about viC^tw% crowtis and yet have won in no contest; and 
add that I have lent a greater lustre to the hthmian games by ha^Tiig myscH 
taken the crownj which ought to be a thing for goats, forsooth, to fight mTrr, 
nol for men " 

Diogenes tamerited, tiiorcm^cr, “tliat men contended wifli one another in 
punching and kicking^ but that no one sliowed auy emulation in tlie pursuit of 
vtrtuc."' To a crowned mnnCT. being caJtied on the shoulders of enthusias* 
tic tans, be declared tbmigli victariuus. lie was none Hie less inferior to 
the wild beasts, and that mam- of tiic swiftest were the most cow^irdly. As fur 
winning the fwo-htindred'yard dash, he asked: . * N^Tiat docs tliat umouiit 
to? * . , For wu certaurJy liave not become one whit more interfigent for bal¬ 
ing i>nritripp<xl your competitors, nor more traipemtc now iJian you were, nor 
less cowardlVip nor are jmj less discontented nor wrill y-onr wants be less m the 
futmt or vaur bft freer from grief and pain." And. though you ate fastest on 
foot of ill! thcGircks,’’ you arc "not ta-vtcf rimn mbhits p . , nor deci. ... I 
do not believe that you can imbtrip a fox.” "'As he spoke tu the man in 
Uiis vein/^ Clmsnstoui declares. ' 1 ie tn^dc tlie biisincss of foot-Tacing seem 
tht:jp in die eyes of many of the bv^tamlm and caused the w^imicr himself to 
go avuiy sontnving and much niecker." 

*^^D3d CJpfinwfMOp IX, 11-^. Trans, by (, CpbiKAi and tl. L Cifwbj^.Tlie Loeb Classi¬ 
cal LibiaW. 1 ^' pcnni^^rm of Itiirrjid iUnvmsitii' E^resK, Caiiinnillgc. 
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NATIONAL FESTIVALS 


TTIK OAliON AND FUBPOSK OF TIIE CHEAT GAMES 

I D the origin and devdopinrat of the gical national gitncs of Greece three 
basic, fonnati^'t' factors are distinguishable, closely interwoven and func¬ 
tioning intcnkpi^deiiily: a spouhmeoiu ddigltt in physical contests and an in¬ 
tense adniiration of excellence thaeiit; the ancient, traditional, religious prac¬ 
tice of funcial games^ and a sense of kinship and desire fox unity' that was never 
cuinpictely realised. 

From the beginning to the cud of their history, arthacologici)] and literary 
remains show the Greeks preoccupied with sports—first spontaueously and 
without iiictliodical arrangement, then according to orderly design. In iJicir 
earliest history, when the use of letters was still limited or noiicxisteut, one secs 
their approval of excellence in physical contests in the graphic portrayal of such 
events. With tlie rise of Iftetalure, out licats the ecstatic acclahit of those who, 
at the funeral games of PatrocltK, watch with bated breath the test of talents 
of swift runners, skilled wiestlcrs, euniiiiig charioteers. \Micn games have been 
urgnilxed and have become a fixed, rccucrent business on the Creek calendar, 
the praise of physical prawicss in ilateiy moving rliyihm becomes a business 
too, tin mortal izing at a stroke the sacreil contest, noble dumb bnito. tlic 
manly victors, and the gifted pai as well. 'Ab ater of all elements is best; gold, 
of all metah; but of lietoic. lordly contests, wlieicin the crown is won by manly 
merit, there is none greater than die Olynipvm CiUiiQ.” Such is the motif of 
Pindar's Opening ode in piaise of hofseman Hicro, tyrant of SyTacusc, victor at 
Olympia in 476 bjC. Eig^it yean bter, when to his already Dumcrous conquests 
he added victory in the four-horse chariot race, we hear the paean of Bac- 
cfaylidcs, “Ceati nightingale^': 

Glory went with them, and triumph vtctorions, 
by widc-!iw(thtig .Mpliciu luiwurd they spcil, 
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And the niunc of Deiaomcncs' son thw made glonom 
With garhnds of victow ^tcatbing hJs heatL* 

Love of sports, accbim of Uetocs living, and festive honors to them dead, are 
found in fOiistanl association in tarlv Creek mvlhohigv-, Wliatev'er may liavc 
been tiie ori|ina| facton in the dev elopment of funeral §am( 3 , whetljci they 
were *'a substitute for iiuman aiCTihcc " or a racmonal to a stmggle for poivcr, 
as lias been sii^ested iiiid botli nia\ liave been trae in one pkee and ais- 
othcr-tt is certain tlut they reflect an Jldludc thoronghly Greek, 'JIjc doleful, 
Chrirti.111 thought, "in llic midst of life wc are in death,” ^vas poles apart tfoin 
the cheerful Creeks w’lio. in the face of death, asserted the wtU to life and cn- 
jos’incnt. On tiiis shirdy sttxik of natural impulse expressing itself in funeral 
games, there w-Js ultimately engrafted a higher religtons s-cneivitioii and patri* 
c*tic devotion, StralKs sajTi that in Trofan times there iverc no games of the 
Crm\n, or, if there tlicy Inid no wide recognition: "Sfomci does not men- 
lioii any of these, though he mentions another kind—funeral games." * Gar¬ 
diner-* iiolds that, despite the obscurity of ihcii beginning, "there is no reason 
for discteditiiig the uni venal tradition’' which traced Hie athletic festival to 
funeral games. Hyde says, "liven tiie athletic grimes were rcligjcins in origin and 
spirit, always associated with the worship of gods and heroes, and were among 
tilt slrongcst Pan-ifcHaiic influences, making not only for naliouahty. but 
also for a broader religion than that of triltc or city, ® 

Ulc tnnsitiou from mrly funeral practices to the great athletic festival was 
a graduul process, lialting, hesitant, like the growth of social unity itself. 
'Hiough the pattern is not the Hunc in every case, the central tendency seems 
rather clear. 'Hic great man, successful as leader, renowned as fighter, a hero 
to those around him, (sUcinored fittingly bv g^mes at lusdcith; if great enough, 
the rehjmiiig annivnsary of his death liccoiries a fijicd. memorial oc-casion; if 
liis descendants are. like liieir ancestor, continuingly stictessful, contiguous 
peoples are brought under theit sway, perhaps arc {imnlgiitmttcd with them, 
accept tlieir mores aud (liink, in time, of a common f mythical 1 auostur, the 
Circle of festive celebrants at the recuttent rilra is iiicrcised, and the tale of 
timoui; deeds as well. 'Ffic process continues. A oonvcnrional myth, a con- 
veiiient, sciviceable vtory id the past gmsvs up, creditiug teal fact to tnylhicil 
causes: the anceslor » said (o have had a certain nimibCT of sons from whom 
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Sprang the swctj] bnniches of tlie present folk; tlie tribal hero become die 
iictepted progtnitCFt of a ^tbolc people. At thii point tlic hero h airnmoiity 
credited with di\inityp inherited or acqnin^. In such a case the cekbotion of 
lib iicmic, manly cguipclencc rial once a religious service to the gods. 

Consider fur a inometit how legcndun hritor)' accounted lor ibe origin of 
the Greeks; anti how a branch of that people associated honor to the goeb, and 
the rciucmbrEincc of their real or fancied ancestors, with a ston' of the eonqu^t 
cjf powx'f and die founding of tlic Ohinpic Gomes, llie Cieeks accepted a 
mylhical Hellcn from whose oflspriiig came Eonbn!^. Aeolions, Ackicans, 
Dorians « The Dorians themselves tpcod their three tribes back to Djinaii, 
Pomphylus, and Hyhiis, wtiOp by one sXur\\ were said to be the sons of Acgi- 
miU5. Dorian king, in Ttiessalv- Groit families often \ry to link themselves with 
great past events and personages^ rail or mytlricoL, and so incjcas^ then fame. 
Wlicn the fame of Heracles^ who was credited variously with Cretan^ Hellenic^ 
and Phociilfian oiigins. bad begrtn to be great in Greek citiesJ tire niluig 
himilv of Argo^ hitch^ their chariot to his rising stir* By s modification of the 
ston^ of E^orian onccstryi the tribe of tiyllus was traced lack to Heracles, who 
wMi aid to liave foiiglii for Acgimias against the Lapiths, for which he was 
rewarded with one-thinj of Aegiinius^ kingd^n. Wliert E Feradc^ died, bis Sflii 
llylhis was adopted by Ae^mius; Heracles' grandchildren, sons of Hyllus^ 
\<Hight but failed to gain control of the domain that had been allolted Iletaclcs; 
but his three gTt^t'grandcbjIdn:ii:i of whom Tcnicmifi {head of the royal house 
in Argos) was one. resumed the efhnt aiid vi-ete socxressfuj, conquering aH the 
Peloponnesus sivc Arcidia with the assistmec of a onc-eycd Aetolian, Ocyhis^ 
whom Ihey^ set up ns lurd of ELlis. Such wus the fantastic mconstnicticn of his¬ 
tory* 

No%v tilt Creck-s often raised men to heroic stature^ and their greatest heroes 
w'CfC coiiimcmly credited wi'lh godlike attributes, Hcoscles. at first a mighty 
man, the personificarion nf milimited strength and unfailing courage g^^du- 
ally took on the character of a god and was honored as sudi, especblly hy 
atfilcles. A host of tales, often couflictirig. were told of his exploits and the 
founding of the Olvmpiaii Carnes. Of I he woRhip of Heracles among the 
Agynnearis, Diodorus sayr, “Evety^VHT witii tlie utmost zeal they hold pmes 
which include gymicistie contests and horseraces/' to which come bond and 
ftttr, for they also leach tlicir smunts to ivotship bitHH^ So great vm hri prowess 
that Zens himself snitghf Etiiaid against ttic giants. The two. Zens and Heracles 
w-cre finned in legend as ongimiiors of the Olympian Games. Heracles, accord' 
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ing to one Icgpnd. set his bfothcrs to lun races, crtwned the victor with wild 
olive, decreed the contests should be held quadrennially, a*i(I called them by 
the name Olympic. The descendants of Heiacks set up an altar for liini and 



PEUPPS AND lltPPODANCIA AS VICTtlHS 

[Frorn I iiitviiiislef-lUiKhold, Cncciii«he VjiseumdCTci. w. 3 . Ff. 67. VerL^ K. Bruttanann. 
Mitnich^ 1904-11^;=) 


held games at OljTnpia.* Pindar, in the ‘Tenth Olympian," "" edebrates the 
ston' of Heracles' conquest of Pisa, the measuring of the giotmd mth his foot, 
and the establishment of games in metnory of the event, Diodonis says that 
after he had petfotmed his various labors, Heracles established the Olympian 
Games in honor of Zeus, decreed the crown fora priKeand won all the contests 
himself "without opposition/' for 'no one was bold enough to coiUend with 
him;’ “ Zeus, lilscwise. was said to have wrestled there with Kionos for his 
kingdom. Olid celebrated his victory with games in which .Xpollo, Hermes, 
Ares, and others were contestants, Pciops. a Lydian, drivien from Sipyhis hv 
Ilus, conquered Ocnomaiis in a chiiitot race by tritkciy and bribery, married 
Hippodamia, and acqinred Pisa and Olyrnipia, Hie pres'icnis uusuccessfu] 
suitors, who liad lost their lista: where he liad been sniceesiful. lie htmored as 
heroes by a inonnmtnt and sacrifices cs'ciy year.“ Pelops is said to have cclc* 
bnitcd the OKnipian Games more niagnificently than any who bad gone be¬ 
fore him: and be. in turn, came to be honored by the Eleins more highly than 
any other heroes, just as they honored Zeus more thaii any other gpd.^ Pindar, 
his mind on glorious past events at Olympia, says: 
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And his pofticyn assiircd h^th Pelops still 
Wlictc the pripits the blood of the sacnfiE)c spflJ; 

And unto his tonih resorteth the throng 
Of stTongers from far who har e hesud his story. 

From iib grave-mound his spirit bdioldotli die glory 
Of the might)' Olympiaii strife of tile strong 
In the eouTse that from Felops its name hath fca'en, 

\njerdn be contending the sw'ift to mn 

And the thewTs that be niighh- in wrestllng-stain.^^ 

Strabop who rejects the \ioxy of Ncmclcs as founder* as much faith is to 
he put in'" iL holds the games were founded by the Aetolians/* Oxylus, to 
whom it was said the Heniclids had given Elis as a re^v:ard for his aid in the 
conquest of the Peloponnesnsv reputcxlly celebrated the OlvTnpian Games; but 
after him ihcj^ were diiscontjiiuedp till revived, according lo accountSp 

hy Iphitus of Elis, Cleosthtncs of Pisa, and Lj^nigus of Sparta. Pausanias savs 
he a discus at die temple of Hem, on winch w’aii cut the decree of truce 
which the Etdsiiis pmclaiined at the OUmpian festi^-ah^^ 

Thus mn certain legends about Ofsinpic beginning;; prior to historic times. 
ITicrc were many and often conflicting stories; for, as Pausmibis remarks, "not 
a Few talcs of wonder tmy be heard in GreeceOne and anothetp singly or 
collective!)', they tefieef tlie mirtiire of spontdiieons love of phyriicsl contestSt 
honor to dead heroes, ^ memory of territorial conquests,, and the conquest of 
power by Zeus himself, in tine Greeks" bucifnl accoimt of llierr greatest fcstix^l. 
The destructive, divisive tendency among the Greek slates evident m the 
continiiaiTs warbre that marked thdr history. To their Persian enemies, 
it seemed cxtmcirdinarx’, as htardonins said, thiit tbc Greeks **who spoke one 
language” a]must invariably rrsorted to amis in settling their diiqnites^ This 
divisive tendcnci^ hfwerer^ wuis not without ,i rivtil. Some sentiment favoring 
umb' existed^ and sevemt factors were promotivc of iL though they' were nev er 
able to conquer the forces qf a divisive cliamclu. Among the influences far luiity 
W'ere religioiu comniQn language and htcratiiie, rimibx social customs^ and, not 
the least nnpcirbint, a devohon to sports that brought them together m fre^ 
quent niccrings^ to tomiKHc irn be spectators and adtniiers of^ the same 
eoiitcxts. One slnry of the founding rrf the Ob'mpic contests reflects this view- 
of the itiRucnce of the games on CFieek tiiiity: wJiett the Argonaiits were re- 
turning to tlsat homes, Hciaclcs is iiid to tiavc proposed talong . oaths 
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fliiiong one another to fight at the side of anyone of thdr number who should 
call for aid' and that, fnrthtniiore, thcj shotilil clmose out the most C'ccdicnt 
pbee in Greece, there to institute and a festival for the whole race. 

. . Isocrates says that the founders of the Great Games justly deserve high 
praise for thdr institution, for thereby- peace and liarmODv were restored to a 
land harassed by struggles and disease,'*' Strabo sap. owing to the games, the 
EleatiB enjoyed profound peace and increased in niimbets. while others were 
cniitintuilly engaged in war,™ 

It would he difficult to name more pcnvcrful forces fur unity than I lonier anti 
the Great Games. While fre<|uent svais arc a conspicuous feature of CtccI: his¬ 
tory. it is even more temaT[cable to find the arbitrament uf war set aside or post¬ 
poned out of respect for the traditional festival of athletics and religion. Ulule 
Leonidas was dying at ITicnnopybe, the Creeks without interruption went on 
witli the usual ceremonies at Olympia. ‘'Dorians, lonians. folk of Athens, 
Sparta, and 'lliebcs, despite their rivalries and liatncds.aiid in the midst of tlieii 
most desperate wars, forgot for a momenh at the time of the festivals, tlicir 
ancient quarrels, and at this pacific rendea-i.'ous at which all lathered, spent □ 
few' dajT in happy harmony," ** The 'Truce of God" proebimed at Olympia, 
the IsthmLin truce, and similar penoth of respite from war, eiiiotncd in con- 
nection with tlie Pythian and Ncmean festivals, were a gain, though of brief 
duration, to peoples so plagued with fratricicbl struggles, es en tliough the de¬ 
creed eessatiofi of hostilities might occa.sioiiaily be of no av-ail, or be manipu¬ 
lated for political ends, and was sometimes infringed w hen it was inconvenient 
to observe it: as, for example, when Argivc Pheidon seized control of Olympia 
by force; w hen Spartui Agesibiis invaded Corinth in tiie course of the IsthmUm 
Games; and a^in. when Liccdaemonuns attickcd Lcprcuin during tlic Olym¬ 
pian tnice.^ 

Quite apart from the periodic cttiytion of war. Uie Great Games furnished 
an excellent occasion for colonial Greeks to return to the hmnebud. and thus 
hdjKd to keep alive a screw of common origin. Tlie tie of common pby among 
eliildtcu and men. it is often observed, brings together men those who have 
little else to share. The influimce of joint sportive ffstirah among the Greeks 
was greit, partly m their own right, partly became they rdnforred other 
ctilicsivc tendendes: thus they provided the occasion, not for contests of ath¬ 
letes nlrmc, but of artists, musicians poets, orators, writeis: and were tlie gather¬ 
ing pbec of people from all walks of lift, ruyally and conunoti incri, rich and 
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poor, i^oiant and Itamed^ If the Oli'mpian festival atid othm of national 
renown \^ett: not the most basic and powerful of unihing influences, and if, 
in Hie long ran, thej- pimed wciicr than the forces operating against them, 
they constituted at least an ttnmistikable symbol of a unity temporarily 
achieved, and of an ideal whose pemojinent realization some Creeks were wise 
enough to see was tiic indispensable key to the continuance of Creel puUtical 
integrity, llic)' were to all Hellas a symbol of kinship and unificatiott, as the 
Panutlienian festival war to Athenians. Tlje latter was realized; but the unity 
of Hellas fell short of fnlfilhncnt. 

TIic inipurtaiice attached to the national festivals, the political signihcance 
of tliecvenh; and faith in their poienlialities may be read in the fact that Philip 
and Alexander both took advantage of the Olvmpinn and Pythian festivals to 
consecrate Uietr hold on Greece and nnifv' it ttrilEr thdr liuiids. Philip's horses 
and diariots won victories at Olympia as early as 556 b.c.; he caused the 
Philippeum to be built there after his victory at Chaerouata® .\tcicinclcr, 
though no athlete in the Creek sense, and unwilling to enter contests wiHi 
heterogeneous competitors,^ rtxognized itic importance of the festival caused 
"OIvTiipic gaiitev" to be celebraletl at Dium, Agae, and elsewhere, and attached 
great signihcance to the victoTics of others. 'I'he Ptolemies, iu their (by, were 
ardent supporters of llie OlvTiipian Games; and Roman emperors, too. despite 
the luw estimation of Romans for the Greek athletic ideal, regarded the great 
festivals as sy mbols of all Greece. At the Isthmian Games, in 196 B.C.. Flamininus 
announced the freedoni of GrocCtt fro in Macedonia, Miimmins.. liaviiig de¬ 
stroyed the city of Corinth and subju^ted Greece, dedicated at Dlvonpia 
tvVTnty-onc gilded shields and a brnn/c statue of Zeus, from the spoils of the 
.\cli3C3n war. said to have been the £rst oflcruig dcdiciited bv' a Roman in a 
Crwk sanctuary." 'Ilie cmiijiicst of peace and unity , which Greece had been 
uniibk to achieve tiy ratioiia!, willing coo|}eratian of her cities, had come in a 
superficial, equivocal sense by viokijce from without: Olvinpta, sacred shrine 
of free Creeks, and symlxil of ttieir coinnioii desire for peace and unity througli- 
out centuries, was the scene where thdr weakness was meitiorblized m the 
solemn, bloodstained sacrifices of thdr vitmqucrors. 

'Flic festivals were at once aristocratic and democratic. In origin aristocratic 
and exclusive, they became in the course of time rriore mchisive and dettiO' 
ciatic, reflecting the modification of Ginjefc society bv rising democratic tenden¬ 
cies which appeared in tlic midst of an aging aristocracy. 'I'he element of de- 
iBocracy is evident io tiie fact that all sorts uf people came to Olympia, and all 
of proved [Icllcnic urigiri, rich or pour, of noble orcoiumun stock, were cti- 
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gible to enter the contests. So great vm the pictligc of the gatiin, partlciilUTly 
ut Oh-mpia, tliat tlie liiglieslas vi-ell as the lowest might take pndc in a victory 
croiviiud lA’ith the pale iviid olive. Piudji held nothing <uuoiJg men more pleas¬ 
ant than the games* and >’ittoT>‘ in them llie greatest any one could win. “For 
he tliat hatli attained his heart's desire forgetteth death.*'” llie praise of vic¬ 
tor)', iihiqnitous in Huiiicr, cuntiniicd nnnhuted in Litei ccntutics; most Creeks 
would Iiave agreed with flomer's Phaeaeian that*- 

, . , whoevier he he, for a hero no glory is grealcr 

'I'lian whatever witlx hands, or again, xvith his feci he accomplish I ^ 

There were, of course, a fevv dissenting voices among thinkers and men of ac¬ 
tion. who recogmacd diaf the growing tendenej' to athletic specialisation was 
of iin value to the stite. .Mesandcr^ who dcckretl he xvould he wiTliiig to enm- 
pete ill ninjiifig at Olympia if he couitl run against kings* was certainly not in 
harmony with the old Creek tradition: he reflects, mtircincT, that aloofness 
tow,ird alhlctic contests which wja htgiiiamg lo appear and coulumed to in¬ 
crease in pitipottion as the game, bccaiiie .v field for pTofosknials.'*' Phtlti- 
pocmen condemned and discouraged the pursuit of piofcssioiial athletic train¬ 
ing as asclusi.” Epaminondas held dial soldien: ought not to Ik trained fust 
IiJ«rWTcsller^ buth)’ niilitiry escrcLMS.^*’ 

Tliough one max’ speak of the dcmocivicy of the ^racj, it was obviously lim¬ 
ited- Til ere wus fi^i-TTn, of course, for uU Creeks to enter fhe contests; on tlxc 
other hand, wealth atnl social fmsitiem trad Jti irn^xortaiil lie^irjng on success in 
the xvorJtl of sports, and oic constiintly .issociated xiith the ^rnc$ in Creek lilct- 
atufc. Mettauder reflects the common notion of rcblionsliip l>ct\iecii higji 
birth and nionly sport: 

.Maylic this Ixiy here 

^^'as horn nlwe oiir st:itioi). Heated moiigst wot king-folk 
lie will despise our doings, his ensm level seek 
And vcrilnte ou stimt action ^iiiluig iiubic birth: 

W'ill go a-lirm-lnmtirig; carrx itmxs; tn run 
A race at games.^* 

til *11 far as uatnnil talent could cmcige atid prove tts ejcccllcnce without hm- 
<1 ranee, the games were indeed danucratic, riilo, however, makes it vicar ” 
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that wealth anti faniilj aliected adveiscly the equalily of opportunity. 71 ic 
gaiitcs wcfe an exhibitiooi nnd public tot of that wtiich education in home 
liad produced.®* plus jntensi\'e Intining at OlyiuptL Ectucabon in **jnusic 
and paLitttEi" at Atliciis dqHUided on tlie ability of the faujily to provide 
teachers and tenners. Certain public gymnasia were open to all cithrens^ and 
the Kynosarges tn Inil('breeds; but money was needed to provide tire sen-ice of 
special iujtmclors. llie most skillful teachers would offer the best insttuction 
arid receive tiic best pay. For a brief time tlie Ephcbic College wus free, but 
.\tlicm sent few winners to the games at that period. At Sparta, tinder the laws 
of Lvemgus, the influcucc of weallh was apparently negated, at least for A time, 
luit it appears tliat Sprtan regimentation, witli its emphasis on milifcuy aits, 
onlv gave a tcnipenary advantage to Sparta and ultimattrly lednccd her siii>cri- 
ority in physicsd contests. From the early eighth century to 576 ra:. her vie* 
torics topped all othera to an eirtntordin4uy degree—if tire tccokL pieservcd ate 
to be Liken vnthout too great discount. 'ITicn they tame to an end. Prior to the 
refomu of Lycuigua, aristixTacy and wealth must liavc had a decided influence 
in determuiing who would be beat lilted for a contest, as in oilier states where 
aiistocTJtic institutions prevailed. Hie arts and athletics of the more liberal 
type Sf' rm to have flourislied together and declined together, attniiiing the 
highest level in the seventli and sinking to a low ebb in the fifth century.*' 
This seems to haimfinize with Aristotle'a judgment of tlic baiumbing, mttow* 
ing effect of the rigid, one-sided Spartan system.** 

'Hiiu it would ap]Kar tlul viclon'cs at Qlyinpia w'ere clitcfiy Hie tifiimplis of 
an aristocracy of wealth and family, which cn|wctl sufficient freedom in which 
to grow'. Both Spartan rigor and Athenian middle-class hixiuy and case were in 
the king run dctriincnlal. Tlic Old Oligardi's oonipljliiit tli.Tt tlie new democ¬ 
racy at Atliem cates little for noble sports, and .\ristnph3lies' thrush at the 
flat-chested, glib-tonguvd piodiich of the new cducotioR, both point to the 
itiflticncc of social change on the alhlcfjc tradition,’* 

Tlic .imtomcs' of wealth and family lliat supported the old teiditiou was 
joined, of necesrity', in tire cAic of gs’nmiistit events, with a gctminc physical 
L'sccllettce decreed ln' tratutc. In hotse racing and chariot contests, however, 
wcallli Mifficirti* liisupihiTl a kwminus taste was the chief determiner. Agesilaus 
I fieri todcmcmrlKite Uial win mug chariot rices at Olympia pioved one's wealih 
Mtils. not his excellence,*' but equestrian sports continued to enfinr au aiistO' 
ctatic position, tong after prnfcHsioiiiilism lud invaded gymnastic contests and 
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made them too ignoble for tlic partici'p>atioti of nieo of r^nlL [t is significant 
that Philip of Maccdon, kings of Egjph lesser were pleased to Have 

their entries of horses and chariots at Ohmpia. The wealth required to keq> 
equipment and to tmin horses funned a barrier which separated effect ively tlie 
nobler from the humbler sort, whose sports had become highly technical and 
professiomt, Cavalij' events were not prufessioniiilzed. for one reason, because 
even the ^wd purses offered would not begin to support a stable. 'ITiis must be 
kept in mind in reading Olympian histury; for it, as svell as other great festis'als, 
rcBccts the gulf that existed in Greek society—a gulf that widened and deep- 
ened. 

Tlie two aristooatie elements—wealth and family, and superior natrrml phvs- 
ical endowment—iue both celebrated in the matchless, immortal odes of 
Pindar and Gacchylides, w'hose nvalry for tlie honor of singing the victors' 
praises at the lutimial festivals did not go imtcwaided. Piudar was of oristo- 
crattc'nicbaij bmiK^ and lived at the cuiirts of SyTacusc and AgiigentuiiK Tliis 
“god-lilic bird of Zeus," who could ill eiidurc the chatter of those he held less 
gifted, was well supplied from ridi men's means- llic singer of decaying aristoc- 
ncy, Pindar had no sympathy for the rising tide of democracy that eddied 
round him.** thougli he once roused iht anger of his Thebtm mother by sing¬ 
ing the praises of "vjoJet-crowned," glorious Atherts. “bulwark of lielbs." 
HiTOUghout the odes run constant encomia upon the noble, distinguished Unr> 
age, the heroic deeds or glorious victones aciiieved by the forbears of the vtelots 
whom he celebrates; they are huspitablc to sLtangets, schwded in chivalry, oc¬ 
cupied in ijobk pursuits, wiser than others, and et'ci warlike-'^* The sportsmau'i 
features and his deeds are not less worthy than Iiis family’s past. Pimkfs ath¬ 
letic ideal is, of course, lliorougiily in keeping with the old Creek tradition- 
more ilrati that, it is almost universal in the world of sport wherever profession¬ 
alism has not laid the hand of death. He does not dre of admiring the athTete, 
comely to look upon, whose looks arc not belied by Lis pcrfomiance, which 
can.’ies the name of his fathcrLmd to be proclamied by the heralds. He was, 
after Momer. the ni(»t gifted ringer of "a man fair-fighting," "ling.crjfl that 
sbiftcth its balance fast nc\ cT falling,*' tliat the world has ever known. He aiw 
every essential attribute of !he great athlete, the aristocrat of natnic, favsned bir 
Fate divine "with deftness of hand, witli lilhcncss of limb, with valour's light 
in his cvTic. . . 'The gifts that by Nature's self be givc-n arc ever the licst, 
. - - ■ ‘A’iclory 1^' aid of toil" is ever acclaimed, but nrere training is decried, 
in athletes as well as in poets. Courage to face danger towers above all other 
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cx(>^Icncc, and i$ celebrated in many passages: "Of mjin Js die trial tlie one 
proof-test." *” In pmbe of ^rVieesilas of Cnciic. winner to die etiariot race, .^6; 
nx:., lie sings: 

. . . Mid tbose twoscorc 

Drivers, who mid tile throng 

Were hurled to orth, thou with a heart undaunted 

Didst dm-c unscsdicd thy thiirioL on. , , 

Nowhere is the rulorom aspect of the athletic ideil inoie fitly expressed tliaii 
in the "Sixth Olympian": "if aught of gltny be thro* peril sought immy rctuem- 
ber then-*' ft lead-s, indeed, to that “honor," “sweet lesh*' md praise, "far be- 
wuid env}’,’' that tj "stored for victors at Olympia," ** 

It is evident tltat a practical piiqiose was sen-eJ by lire Tiatirjtial games- 'ITiey 
constituted tlic|;oal of, and gave significance to, one of the essential aspects of 
Creek education: indeed, ftom a reatislio point of view , they were a part of that 
traiiiipg.^* 'nit festivals differed from many mode™ sport gatherings ** liuving 
a scriuin origin and piirpusc rather than mere amusement as their end; hut 
though differing in details, they had much in common with the mass sport 
festivals that arc xcalously promoted in certain iiKidcm nariunal slates. Ihcy 
wTic to the C;iceks, as they ate to inixlem warlike peoples^, "almost □ duty to- 
sraids the falherLind,*' as Diehl has said "to winch llicsc exeteisea gave an 
elite of good soldiers and valorota citiaeiis." ** "W'ith such men." it WAH said 
of Olympian victots, "there is no mxd of walls." 'Ihe victorious athlete was 
indeed welcomed home from Ohinpia like a conquering general coming home 
from war- 


ittE OLY.su>it: OAXtES 

^'ariOll5 trends cTcditcd the eriahUshment of the Ohiupian festival to 
tfGrades, Zeus, and PclopfS.** Tlrese fanciful rcconstniGtirirjs uf history, though 
full of conbadictioris. take on a realistic color in the light of modem arthacri; 
logical di.wuiverin that point to Ohmipia as a site of festiviik tdebrated cen- 
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htrics before the accepted First ObTnpiad, 776 Ol jTnpta was a sacred pbee 

at least as Gudy as tbe tcntli at clcvculli century* as matiy votive ofierings 
testify/^ “OhinpEa^ . * . the port frcijiicnted by the Cretan sailors, wor¬ 
shipped the old deities of Mount Kionos, and Rhea, befon: it w"J 5 conse- 
crated to 7xm and Ilera.^ 4X\d ttiese pre Ilcllcruc Acgei<>Crctan people were 
noted for thdr hne «f gi^ninastic and wmsicaJ festivals, T 3 sc palaestra of tJie 
Greets^ ill Glote^s opinion, *'did fio more than develop tJit legac)' of the pre- 
lldlenes/^ "'In tTie leligioiis festivals and funeraTv ccncmotiies there were con^ 
tests vvluc!i mile hi give birth to a national athletic tradition. , . ” Tliis 
view is plausible; though it docs not help to &il the year^ prior to 776 with a 
chfoniclc of atldctic cleveloptncnt it Immionbcs with the legendary accounts 
that aitMidated Olmpia s gvmnasUc origins witli Heracles from Ida in Crete, 
and it enables us to vievt differently the practices tliat once seemed bo distin- 
guish the Greets so slmiply from thcjr neighbors of histone times. 

Fijrly tn the eighth centunv when islands of rebtivt peace, quici^ and tiv ilm- 
tion were l^cginning to enieigc fruin Uie sea of char>s ih^il came with the Dorian 
invasion and swept Aegcaf^Crctan and ^tycenaean strongholds to destmctioiiT 
Olympia vs'as still uolhing but a local festivah of le!« repule than tfie fesHvaJ of 
Delos, Bnt Olympia gained sway mpidly in die Peloponnesus, drew contestants 
from tlicncc in the course of u dozen Cljinpiads, and by Jhc end of a centnryj 
had gained iccognition in the rest of Greece and the colonies,®'^ lliough her 
greatest prestige was nob .attained luiin the ai^h century^ il vv-uv then so great 
that other n^tinnal festi^ub of the crown Viete officially Teengnt^^ed* Ohinpia 
remained the greatest national cxilcbralion tn the Greek ealenduT:. howcvx'T^ uiu 
til the games were alwlislicd by Tlicodosiiis 1, in ^94 Ai>. In qztf^ the temple at 
OljTupia was binncd.^^ 

According to Paus;inuis and Strabo the administrative conUot of the Olmi^ 
pirn festival was Iroiii Ihc beginning in the liauds of the E^ean^ tluiiigh the 
Pi^tanSp a;idcd by Argivit Pheidnif, seized cantrol for 1 time.*^ This accDunt, 
based on "the ancient wTitirigs raf tlic Flcans/" wus donbtlesJ a priestly chron¬ 
icle, agrceiblc lo Qie curt of tiic Elean<v siiicc it credired ihcm with original 
coritTok XcnnpiifJtifc denied that original control was and 

Mm view has been accq?icd In' motlcTn j^lmlarx vvhti hold that original control 
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must havti been cxctciml bv th^ Pisabaiis Jnd thtn bj‘ the invading Aetolians^ 
the Elcans of later lime. 'Hie transiticm of power involved a struggle, ended* it 
Vr-as said, :m the advice of the Ddpliian Oracle^* and by the joint efforts of 
IphitLi^ of Elh and Cleosthencs of with u hom Lycurgus wiits aho kter 
associated. From the dim! administiabon of Iphttus and Oeosthenes came the 
two I tellancxiicac, officials of the pmes, who woic puiple loBcs signifying thdr 
riivaJ origin* Dual adjiiinistration^ howev^^ bfWit with diEiiullies; in the 
fifth century' the Efeans^ aided by the Spartans, gamed cornpicte anthorityt 
which diey^ iminfained to the end.®* At the time of Plataca ihe two officials 
were replaced by nine I [cHanodicac, dioscit by lot, each probably representing 
pi tribe of Elis. ‘Hie nine wTre diiided into three groups; one liad charge of the 
pen lath I on; a second looked after die cquesttiaci c^'crits; and the tlilrd directed 
other gymnastic contests. When the tribes of Elis increased to twelve, the 
HcLLinodiciic also tinmbered tw-^dve; bter, when the tribes were reduced to 
eight and a^n tneicased to ten (toSth OlyTnpiadK the number of officiate 
lollowed tliesc fluciiiations/'" 

’llie Hclkiiodicac WTtc ihc executive offiem of the Olympic Coumdl, which 
originally probabh" repiescntcd local Wllages. ITiough the functions of the 
CoimciJ must haie vuried from time to time, it was the CDiirt of appeal, con¬ 
trolled the erection of new htiildingSp and approved the erection of victoi^' 
statues. 'The i-lclbnodir^ie were compelled to undergo a ten months*^ period of 
instruction bv the Nomophybkes, after whicli they took an oath bcfririe llic 
statue of Zeus in tlic CouudI Home, being sworn to scerecy' in matters per¬ 
taining to accepted and rejected Ciindidiites, and to upright jiidgments.^^ Detc' 
gates from Elis Vp-cfc said to have gone to Egypt to find out whether her wise 
men could suggest any improvcmait in ad mi notation of the games, Tfiey 
were advised tluit %\nct Eleaii.s were the judges.^ no Elean should be a competi¬ 
tor.^ In the load Olympiad, one of the Hdlanodicae won the chiiiot race; in 
consequence, the Elcans mled that henceforth no horses of Judges were to be 
cnleTod.^® |udgEs might be pimished and fined, if 4*1 appeal a^inst Ihdr judg' 
mcnis was successful.*^ Besides these chief authorities there were, of eoime, 
mariv lesser oEcliIs, tnimpctcrs, hcraltjsp and, in the Chnstian cia* official 
guides who took care of the ™t concourse of visitors. 

Tile Olympian festivnl, held at the sexond or third full moon following the 
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siimiuet solace, h$t^ five days at tlie time of Pitidan^^ the fourteenth Of 
fifteenth of the month being the high point of the odebnirion.^ Xenophames^ 
speatmg of OlvTiipic conteits^ mentions the foot petitutfilon, wtcstling. 
boxing* pimcmtion, and hor^e racing.^ fumpingp discus, and javdin would be 
included in the pcnfcithloii. Foot mces were of m^ny kinds—stade-'Too:, dooble 
race, long juce, armed race, and torch cacc.** \^icws conceniing the order of 
events in the pentathlon and the method of determining the victor Miiy ooii* 
sidcTjbly, 1'hc order may htiM: been diangcd from time to time, though there 
b u strung pmtjcibillty of a tair degree of codshtcncj * "Hie best evidence seems 
to support the foil own ng oirict; running, jumping, dLsctis, javclinp ^Tcrtliiig, 
Blit there is admittedly much imcerbinty. Wrestling, in any asc^ seems cci- 
tiiiiily to have hdd the \^t place on the program of gymnastic contests 
Though the fantastic view once held that to be crowned in the pentathlon 
one mmt vdn in all five of the eontcits# it has bom mutt convincingly argued 
tbiit vict<?rs' in thtceoutiif five ev'tnts detenuined the winner, and '"in case of a 
tic account was taken of second and thud places/*" Protiably nn qticsrinn has 
occasioned more controYersy tlran the records made in the jump. Philofftcitos 
Stir'S that the ha/tci^ w'as invented hy pentathktev ferr use in pimping, to give 
"wings'* to die athlete and L-nabIc him to bring his feet '*fimiiy and gracefully 
to the gioimd.'' Despite their tLSC* howeser, the records of Pfiayllus, w ho 
pimped fiftj-iivefeelal Delphi^ and of Cliionis who Icupcd fifh^-two (or fifty* 
four feet and eight inchc^s bj another cukuhtion) at Olympia, ]m't occasioned 
much specubtion as to the relbbilrty of the accounts and the method of jump¬ 
ing, CardincT came to the eoiiLlnsjon that PhaylUis' record jump wus no mote 
to be tiikeii scnously than the feat of Milo who ate a whole four-ycar-okl 
heifer.*^ Diels thought the record must be explained as "a threefold jump."' 
tlyde, reviewing the evidence and tlic various theories that Itud been advanced* 
concluded that Cardmers coinictions regiiding the his\ty of the records were 
ill founded, and ttuit the evidence '"poitits conclusively to a multiple jump/" 
probably a '"hop, hop. jump/' 

\Vhi\t wTKthng and the pancration huve been cornnionly contrasted, one 
being represented as a test of skill and science, the other as a trial of brute 
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Mmcmn of Fine Iknrtni (Cimrlw, I'hc Mttn>p<ilitaii MiJieijtii of Art, Mtw Voit) 

^ta^^5^1l, G:irtJiiitT Imlcls that tiie piicratioii was itself a "eonfcst of skill " and 
"thifc is HO for so coutrasMiig ihu Iwo cvitiI-s,'* I'JiCfiigli AtriThifni was 

tilkd ill lln: punc-iaTtiiii, ctrlain 4rtciciif aiiflioo thnnglit it even less dangerous 
than sviesMing. V'aiKJtJs utlicr titsenptions and llic i,Hnidcmnalion of if by 
Calen, liowcvet, liaiiC douMTcss giscii risy to llie gciierjJ tmtioii of its btntality, 
'Hie fact that it inclndcd eleniynh of boxing .n well as wrestling, and tliut flic 
struggle was rarried oji twlb stinding and «n the grtuind until one should 
acknowledge Iihnscif safUjuislicd.^* would ,i1m> lci>d credcjict to the tifw that 
it was a inote serious lest, lii wnstling, a "fair fair’ was ucknowlerjgcd if a cun- 
trstuiit'i "knee, hip, luck, or slioul Jet" touthed (he ground, TTircc falls were 
necessary, ix., the "best of five Imttts," to Win tile crown. Tnpptng w3S per¬ 
mitted. \'-irious baud Jiid anil Itoldi, ucck hutils. Iwdy liulcis. the urai lock, 
cross buttock, and dying tuarc weic evidently employed, but holds bclow' the 
wars! WTte not penrritted,'* The following dessnption of the paiicratic licton? 
ol iVrrichioit m tiie r'’iftv'-fonTLh OlvTnpiad ■* sliows some of the f^ltiics of the 
enniest whkb set it of! from WTestling and siipj>ai1 its Teputatinn fnr Wntality, 
".•Wordirigly the anhigttnist of Amdiion, having already dindvesl Jinn nmniid 
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tlie middle, thought to kill him; already he had ^-ound tils foTeuTtn aboid the 
oHicr's rhtttit to shut ofi the breathing, while, prating his legs on the groins 
and winding his feet one invide cadi knee of his adveisaty, lie foresbillcd Ato- 
chmti's resistance \ty choking him till the sleep of death tlins iiidnctd began to 
creep over hh senses. But in relaxing the tension of his legs he tided to fore¬ 
stall the scheme of Amcliion; for I he kttcr kicked Ixick r^ith die sole of li^ 
right foot (as the resttlt of wliicJi liLs light sitk iviis imperilled since now bb 
knee W'as lunging unsupported), then viifli hi^ gmin lie liold$ hb adversary tight 
fill he can no longer rtsisL and, Lluowing liis weight down lowiird the left 
while he lockj the Iatt<7r's foot tiEhtly inside hi^ own knee, by this viokiit out- 
vTdxd thnist he wrenches the ankle fmm its socket/" 

The beginning of the sacred trnce, rejnifedly re-established by Ipinttis,^ 
which by Ihe middle of llic frfili cciitun* probilily extended for three months 
rather than one, was announced the Elcan heralds^ first in their own land 
and tiiLii in all t telknic cities. As soon u5 the truce w^s prockimccf* contest¬ 
ants ofnckl rq^resentativcs, and visitors nf all sotIh traveling to OUnipia were 
under the piotccrion of the god. and no one permitted to invade the sacred 
fcerritoryJ* Ibosc who transgressed the Olympian truct: were snbiocttxl to jndg- 
men ts and pctiallics., Tliougti soinctinies honored in the bteadi ratlicr llian in 
observance, especially by Lacedaemon, ib ^ncrjl effect iveftc5At p;irticiilarly 
when Olympian prestige was at its heightp was admittedh ^^Eut. A fine of two 
mims fur evtitj' lioplite vi-as imposed on Spaxb because of tier invasion of the 
$acred territory'ind secure of LcpTCuin during the Pidopcnincstiiu W’or. Upon 
her Eadure to pay, the Elcans refused her admission to the gomes and sacri* 
hcesJ^ An Atbcniaii, PlirynoiL who wns robbed by Alacedoiikiti soldiers while 
on his way to the OlvTiipic festivaL received Iviil re^slitution from tJie ting and 
on apology, to ihc clieLt that the soldiers lud not kno\^ii of the beginning of 
the lacrcd truce.™ 

Tlie icgidahonr administered by the ! Icllanodkac at OKmpia were uumer- 
ous* preci:ie^ and generally strictly enhirccd. It was the business of these ofE- 
dais, wtio lepicscntcd the chief pidge of contests* 7j^u% hmisclf to aseertiin 
the fitness of wuuld-be conte^limb feu tlic crown in respect to i lellemc parent¬ 
age^ agCp physical condition^ frcedoiii from pulhition by m.inskiigiiter* and 
from failure to perform any obligations owing to tht OUmpian gad.™ E\i- 
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dc!nc:£ of age and parentage must Itsvc been often unsahsfucto^y. Did Ale^t- 
andcr, son of Anjyntis* prove himself an Argive by such a genealogical rtocount 
as Herodotus records? Was it proof of bis age, or the mfluence of n powerful 
friendp Agcsibius, tliat caused tiic HeUunodicae to admit an o^^i^cd Athctikn 
to the bqys" contests? ^ Giving false infomiatjoiK if discovcriLd, was scvcTtly 
punished, Conlcstruits must announce their intention to compete hy a sped' 
ficii date, and a tardy appearance waA piuh^hed by fine and occlusion fitsm the 
games. Apollonius, sumamed Rhantes, was pimkhed for bte arrival it being 
shown that lie had taken Kme on the ^'uy to OlvTnpia to make j little nioney 
at games held in lonia.^* lliosc who ^fished the officials as to thcAc require¬ 
ments must a ho make a sacrifice* and take an oath Ix^fore Zeus ! lorkios that 
thej' viould not use illegal taedes to mn (to which bthers. brothers, and train¬ 
ers must aho swear and llial Ihey fiad hiithiuHy trained for the eon tests as 
prescribed. Olnnpic eontestaiib were required to train iot ten niontlis,*' one 
men til k training being under the eyes of the Hellanodicae at Elis. Plulostnitos 
gives an idea of their strictnc^ in the early tlhrd century' ajs. Tliey prescribed 
such training as seemed to tlion best^ having lliemselves been trained for theii 
sen'ice; and even the trainers were threatened with the ladi if ajiyflmig liiippcned 
contrary to die rules. Theic was, indeed* no disputing their dcciees, for to re¬ 
sist t!icm meant dishamieut fmm the ^mes.^ I'raining in v^-restling at Elk 
was so severe a trial of ability that the rules ccptessly permitted a ctowti to be 
awarded witlioiit an 'Actual contest/" “ Having condiidod trainings when they^ 
wercalxnit to leave for the Olympic conlesh^ tile athletes w ere admonished In- 
the ncllanodicat as follow's^ 'df ye have bboured so Iiard as to be entitled to 
go to OlyTapra and have banished a!l slodi and cow'^rdicc from your lives* then 
inardi boldly on* blit as for those who have not so toiued themselves* let lliem 
depart whitJicrsoevcr they likc/'*^ 

Once cm oiled for a contest, the athlete had no choice but to go thmu^ 
with it, or be shamed iis a Ciuvatd nnd piinishcdT. as was Sarapion* horn Egypt* 
who became frighlcnttl the day before the pancration and ran away,®* Physical 
unfitness, apparently, not considered an adequule ctcuse. Tims, 
who entered his name in both boxing and the pBneration in <me Ohinpiad, hut 
found himself so worn out after the first contest that be could not go on with 
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lie second, fined t\t^ talmbr one for the 5od, aJid another to be paid to 
Eiitliymus whom, the judges held, he had wroitgicd.*'* 

Thoii^i the Inws of Olympia punislicd venality seveiely, and officials were 
charged to be tntT vvatchfiil, the c%il crept in and incteased. Philostiatos traced 
its increase at the Cceat Games to the growth of professionalism, the habit of 
expensive, luxurious living. "Sidliaii gluttony," and even to the tiaincrsi “Some 
sell even their honor, as I believe, because they need much; others must buy 
themselves an easy victory, because they lead a lusutioua life." Doubtless, too, 
excessive public adtdation of victors caused many to desire a victory at any 
cost. Fhilostratos, however, regarded the games at Olympia as an exception to 
the rule; . , Only among the Elcans ts the olivc<TOwii according to ancient 
belief still inviolable."* He goes on to cite what happened at the Isthmian 
Games. Goruidcring the number of vioLstions of Olympic rales, related by 
Pausanias and trtheis, the statement of Philoslratoi incani only that, relatively 
speaking, OKuipia maintained the andent ideal of sportsmanship with more 
success than others; indeed, the list of oflenders docs riot seem brge, consider' 
tng the centuries of Olymipian contests. 

Wlien venality was detected, the fact was published abroad; and a pro- 
v'isioD required the settitig up of Zanes. hronxe statiies of Zeus, out of the fines 
imposed, so that contestants who came to Olympia could see them and be 
warned against like cnrtrrs. Six were put up in the Ninert^eighth Olympiad, 
when Eupolus bribed ins f iirct opponents in boxing. These are said to have been 
tlie finl fines imposed for such dishonesty. Venes were inscribed on one statue 
to the dfcct tliat an Olympic victory must be gained by tlcctiicss and strengih, 
not by money: another declirtsd it was set up as "a terror to athletes who trans¬ 
gress’'; a third praised the ETcans for thdr punishment of crooked athletes. Col¬ 
lecting the hues was sometimes diffieulL as this instarKC shows: .An Athentan 
pcntathictc was fined tor bribery in the iiatli Olympiad; the Athenians asked 
for rcmissiiuii of tlic fine, which being refused, they' neither pid nor attended 
the games, tinttl compelled by an oracular voice from Delphi tn do so. Six 
more Zanes were addcd“with verses, Pansanias sayv, no better tlian tbose on 
the punishment of Eiipoliisl 'Two others were erected in the itSth Olympiad 
for bribery in 3 wrest ling match; again, in the Olympiad, hvo bosm fmm 
Egypt intreased tlie list of Zaires. Tlie Elenns, PansanLL'i tlionghl, should have 
been specially honorable in the games of Olympian Zeus, .since they were under 
Elcan furisdictiDn: but an EJeaai father, wunting his son to w'in. bribed a fstlier 
from Smyrna; this hctiig known, both fiiiliets were fined, rather than the 
sons.** 
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Somrtiuies alhlct« 6old riicir abilities to cities which wislicd to incrase 
their tame by having Oljmpic victors. Sotadcs, a Cretan, once victor in lire 
Tong race, wtis bribed by Ephesus at the loolh Olvuiptad to prodaiin himself 
an Ephesian, for which the Cretans banished him. Astylns, a Crotonian, victor 
at three OlympL'ids, sUovved himself to be procbimcd a Syiactisan to please 
Hicro. for which his townsmen made his tin use a gaol and took down his statue, 
Dicon, a Cuuloiiian, numy times A vktur. sold liimscif to tlic Sviacusans. 
Lidias, a Lacedaemonian, once entered his chariot under the name of 'Chebes. 
and for this he was whipped. Numerous other instances might be cited to show 
tlic sprtad of the golden Higlit at the Olympic and otlier great games. Virtue 
wa.v not without her triuiiiphs, liowtv'cr: Antipater of Miletus refused the bribe 
offered his tatlier by the Symeusans to iicrsiutdc llmi to proclaim lutnsclf from 
Syracuse, and set up a Statue on whidi were inscribed Iris Milesian origin and 
the fact that he was the first Ionian to dedicate a statue at Olympia,"* 

A jtrict bwimposed the penalty of dcidi un municd women who attempted 
to witness the Olyinpian Cantus, or even to cross the River Aljihcus on for¬ 
bidden days. Virgins were not hindered from absming tJic cimtests. however, 
according to PanSiinias,’^ but this b thnught at least 0|K:n to question.” Two 
exceptions to the rule against women may lx? noted: the Priestess of Demeter 
Cliamyiic. a wonmn dtsigtinlcd by the Elijijis, wlio sat on a white altur oppo¬ 
site the i-fdbnodicac and witnessed the coiitestv. and Phercuike of Rhodes, 
daiightcr nf Di.agor3S, the boxer, Pherenike was the iiriU' woimn who tmne 
gressed the law and yet escaped punidiiiient. J Jer liiishand lieitig dead, she dis- 
gvii.ved herself as a trainer and came with her sou Pisirudus to the contests. 
^V'hcn he was victorious, she became ocibed. Icnpud over the Ixirricr which 
marked the space leservcd lor trainers, and in so doing cxjiosed herself and 
Irctraycd licr sex. Nntwiihstafiding Ihc scrioustiess of tlie offense, die was 
cxcnipicd from tlie ptimshnienf' uf Ijcing thrown from the Typacan rock be¬ 
cause of the roll mm nf her family, whicli bad funtished ouiiy Olympic vic¬ 
tors.** 

I’hc pndrihitioii agpinri wnmen may Im actoimltvl for as a stmhal of an an¬ 
cient religious talkio. antecedent to Dorian domiraon. It was. lu any ease, out 
of keeping w'lth Doran practice in l^cediicnioii and hr ollna Dorian cities 

•* «. i, z n-”: j. I j: i i; iS, 6; Rntiuc: op. ciJ,. pp 14.I U. syo, 2i)»; Tlvifc: 
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4ucb as Cytenc,** though it iLiimoniied with Athavtan d:iscrinutiatiDii aciiiisi 
women. 

A concession to women of wealth and rank was made in tliai could 
cuter horses and dtariuts at Olyrapiii, thoiigli they could niit tisemsclves enter 
the contest. Those who took advantige of the opportUTiity were chiefly Lace* 
daenionians, Craisca, daughter of Arcliidanius. was liie Imt and the most 
famous W'Ottviii, who won a victor}- in the foiii-horsc cliariot race at Olympia. 
A shrine was erected in her honor ot the Plane-Tree Grose, and a menioTial 
iti stone of chariot, horses, ehatiotcer, and a iikcness of C>'T(isca herself was 
put up at Olympia.®^ Xenophon says that .\gesilaii!: advised Cvtusca to enter 
her horses at Olympia, so as to pitne that victCFiy in sudi matters depended on 
wealth and not necessarily on nitTit.**” Eim'leonis was also 3 winner with a two- 
horse clutriot at Olympia, .Macedonian women followed the Dorian fashion, 
and Beliiticht was victor in the ugth Dlyinpiad. Berenice Kuetgetis, wife of 
Ptolemy uj. is also recorded as an OJjmipic winner.’^ 

'nimigli excluded fiom witnessing the ton tests in honor of Olvmpian Tcus, 
women had a festival of their own, athletic and religious in disnactcr, in honor 
of Hera, Her temple, of wood, stone, and sun-dried briclt, more ancient than 
anv other whose foundations Ecinaiii at Olvanpia. is beUev'ctl to date back at 
least to the tenth of eleven ih centriry.’™ Like the men's contx^U. I kia's fes^ 
tivaJ wws tnicttl back in legend to great antiquity, ilippodamia being credited 
with its iustitulion in gnititiiclc for her maniiige with Feiups. Two chunises, 
the Physciia and the Ilippodamia, wtjfe under llie direction of sj!(tcen wuincn. 
repTesenting originally sintciai aiicicnl cities of Ellis. 'Flic 1 natron; wove a robe 
for Mcra every four yenr^ and with their assistmts conducted tlie Heracan 
Games, in wJiidi virgins of three age groups partitipated- These girls, witli liair 
hanging down, dressed in a shorl diiri Icav-itig the right shoulder Ikitl* to the 
breast and rracliing a little above the bices, ran a course about one-sixth less 
tliatt the kugth of die Otvnipic siatliimi. \'iclots were cioivncd with wild olive, 
received a ihure of a s^icrificial cow, and W'tre permitted to dedicate their 
Statues in tlcra's temple. Whethur the marble sfatiit: of a girl ninner, in the 
Vatican Museum, should be referred te the ilcracan contests at Olympia, as 
many have thoughi, open to question.*'" 

In legciidaiy^ lands and limcis the Creeks w-on priiict of more ur leu v.ahic in 
athletic coiit«t3. The prizes at the gamw in liorjur of Patroclos wene commeai- 
simible in v.ilue with the tneril of tlic dead and the generosity and dignity of 
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the giver, and were offered to ^■ictt)r5 and to In early historic 

tunes, too* at festivoU both of local and of wide renown, prices of tangible sTilue 
continued to be die rule. Only in tiie great national games of the crown did a 
slight, saoed symbol, a wreath of svild olive, laurel, parsley, or pine, become the 
sole, official reuard for merit.Dorian inffucoec, which rais^ a locU festival 
to natioiial importance, also established the practice of giving a wTCatli as sm- 
1»1 of victaiy. In the earliest Olympiads pri»cs of real sake must liavc been 
given as at other games, iTic substitution of the olis'c crown at Olvinpia may 
have been gradual: hut, despite rxinffictiiig mvUis about tU corning into use, 
it is generally held that it wus given at the ^entU Olympiad, after the Pythian 
orade had ,idvisc'd it, and was won in mniiing by Daides, a Dorian frtim Mes- 
senia.'^ Numerous other myths were associated with the wild olive, Heracles 
was said to imve ctovmed his winning brother witli it. and brought it first to 
Greece from the land of the f lypcrboTrsms; it was said in luve first sprouted on 
the hanks of tlie Alplieus; I IcracTcs, by another account, once Ii^hM bis chib 
of wild olive against a statue of Ilermcs. and it struck root and flourished 
again.'®* 

"Now on cmc, now' on another, doth the grace that quickcnetli look favour¬ 
ably,’* says Pindar.'®^ On the head of the one thus fiivorcd. Iwund with a 
woolen fillet, was pbced a wr^th of wild nUvTe, cut with a golden sickle by a 
boy whose parents were lidng, from the soered "Olive of the Farr Crown.*' 
which stood within the Altis near the temple of Zeus. .\n imitation of the same 
crown adorned the head of the statue of Zeus, supreme fudge of contests, fit 
early limes the seventeen ctowtis lay ready for the prospective winners on a 
tripod of bronze: bter, on a magnificent tabic of ivniy and gold- Whether tlic 
crown of victory was awarded ini media It !y after each contest, or ail of tliem 
together on the last day, Ihe sixteenth of the festal month, lias been dispnted- 
Paiismias and others mention certain events which imply an immediate cere¬ 
mony. Practice niaj luive varied from time to time: but an immediate award 
seems most prolxiblc.'” 

'Tlioiigli a CfOsvtr was the only award, I'aiious customary honors were the lot 
of the victor. In his rigltt liand. he received a palni from the llclbnodik; 
lie heard his luuite, tiuti of his fatfiei, and that of hi,s country and city pits* 
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claimed l»y the lierald; above alJ aiosc tlie shoiitJ of the niuhitude and the 3 C- 
cLiiin uf Iiis^ friends; and not less Hveet rvas llic song of a gifted singer, "sung in 
the Victor’s supper-Toom or at the door of his abode, or isith the !yra and the 
pipe as they took him home in proctssioti through the streets, , , , or to a 
temple where he laid up his crown. . . Moreover, on the last day, he ate 
at the table of Zeus, as it were, when the Elcans feasted all victors at tJic 
Pn'tancmn; if he liked, lie miglit dedicate the saned WTcath. the instru¬ 
ments of his contest—discus, javelin, chariot, Jwlteres—to the god uf games: 
and he, his friends, relatives, or fellow citizens wen: free to put up at OUmpia 
a persoual statue, which weiuld long remain as witness of his great day. To these 
motmmtnts to personal triiiinph, Pausanias, in 173 ajs., and others in later 
years, returned to read tlie hiscinutlng litiman story uf Olympui. 

For the vanquished, lucky iscrhaps to be alive, tJicre was little or nothing to 
do but "slink homeward with scant sympthy, indeed tlmnkfu! m lie ignored," 
for OIvTnpin hotmred tlie victor alone w ith 4 wreatl;,’” .Mciliiades boasts to 
die Athenians that in tlie cluniot races he w'on first prize and also placed sec¬ 
ond and fourth, having entered seven chariots in one contest, more tlwn any 
pivatc individual theretofore; Kallias, too, is said to liave taken the prize 
in the hense mcc and also finished second in the four-horse cliariot race; but 
thougli second and fourth might be mentioned as an honor, no prize was con¬ 
nected with it. 

\'iclorics "without dust," i.c, without an actual contest, were not unknown, 
A tardy arrival or failure ta appear might give the crown to the opponent. Thus 
E Imclidcs was aowired in boxing because his opponent Apollonius of Rliantes 
came late.*’'* Sometimes an eritijiit liecame frightened beenuK of the rqmta- 
tion of his opponent and withdrew, thiis acknowledging himself vrmquLshed 
without a ountest.’*’ Bv a mvtlucal jccrmnt, Heracles was declared victor iti 
"all the contests . . . without uppositinri." A ctowti was uecasionally w'On 
Ijccaiise an suiioiiiiced ctmtesbint, wnm out with an earlier contest, was unable 
to titcel liis oppoticnr. llnis Drotneus gained the crown for the first time In 
the panemtion at the expense of Theagenes.”*^ Fasccllcmc shown during tlie 
training period at Olympia could also win in certain cases. Tlioiigh the award 
of a crown in the piicratirm without a contest was extraordimiry. Plnlostmtos 
says tliiit tniining for wTcstUng at Olympia was so severe a triat ilut ihe rules 
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cxprci.«l)' permitted a ^'icton’ therein tvithoiil a con let, awarding thecniftii “to 
the best tnutitiig—indeed, for tnining alone," 

Though Olympia satcguaided atlilctlcs dgiiii&t commcrcialisni hv au'axding 
simply a sjtiibolic \ATetli, Olymi>ie hurries wetc not left long without other rc- 
vv-arrh, Solon encouraged AHieiibn atlilctcs b>' a gift of five htitidred dnicJmias 
to Olympian victors and fed them at public cost at ibc Pmaneum.”’ Cro* 
tonians reputedly oSered Wish prizes to entice atJjJetm to tlidr city and thus 
dim the glorj' of the Olympic festival,'\t Rome public maintenance was 
provided for Olympic victors and others.^ Less tangible, ihgugli more spec^ 
taeniar, honors might conic to an athlete if his city those to erect a stalTie, 
greet him svitli a great pmccyidii, perhaps breach its walls for Ufs triumphal 
entry, or even establish religious riles in his name-^"^ ShlIi gifts and estiaofdi' 
narj' honors drd much, dotibllcss, to encoijtagc professionalism and a mcr- 
cciiiiiy spirit. Tl is not stimigc that many came to want ntoiici' above all else.^^ 
'Ihoiigti slight in thesiath centim, comparcti with later times, these esils were 
sharply criticized by Xenophanes. Ansiopfiancs ii.'iUJs punctured the old be¬ 
lief that games were pbyed for love of sport. Mis aiidtcnccs well knew' that 
“Wealth C4IJ set. my bciyf" IT^iripides castigated the ml which hatl grown 
to formidable pio|X)rt)oiis in the fourth century. Tly the Lime of Galen and 
Philustratos professional ism and pot-blmting lud brought ruin to aihlcHcs, 
though Olympia, despile [tiimctnui eases of venality, contiimed to award the 
cmvwi until her fionuis to Olympian Zciis were cut oil fnre\'cr.«* 


mTIIL*^, KtiiMu,v. Asn ci.sMr.s 

After a long history-, when the contvm over oTgrinizcd iitlilcijcs kid spjcad 
and a single great festival no longer scifficcid. Olymptu liecamc the modci for 
other f«tts:als of national scoiic. By (lit cirly sixth century four natimial fes¬ 
tivals hiiti licett recognized, the Pythian, Isthtnun. and Xemcati i^nius having 
been TOStitnted on a hasii comparable to the Ob iiipian.'K None of Ihesc. how- 
cv’cr. adiies'cd fame erpul to Olvnipu. 

I'rom a religious and ei]Uur;i| stiindpiiint the Pythia w'crc second only to 
Olympia, in hfirsc aiitf thariot mccs they vied wifh Olviiipic cvcuis. bill ath¬ 
letically they- were prohahh mfenor nof only to Olyiitpm but also to the 
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Ntnni^iJii iktid Mic UtliTiibn fc^CivtiLvJ^ Oiiiipctitk>iis m mii^ic giivc \Uv E^vfhLi 
tlicir gfeitesJ' fame. sirtte hm^s, the f Ijniii to ApEilhi wai^ rcn- 

dcicil ill hoijot of Uic god's combat ^'^itli tlie Pytficsn.*^^ Chid icealh Etic cn'cut, 
iim\ tlit c^htblidiim^iit of mcmori^li g^mes: 

['hnngh tXftry sbiiit look he the 'itun: 

Of Ills fiiH qiiiven add "twas loii^ befotc 
Jir cKpiruig turrpmt i\'alltM'*d in his gote, 
lltcn. to pTCSCTi^tj the faTiic of %iich a deed, 

For Pvtlj™ slain, he Pvthian gunies detrecd.^* 

Long celebrated as an octennial music festK'ah*^ the Pythia were 
i3!jC<l iti aje, after the Sacted winch arose out of the e«)in|K:t- 

ine interests of Cris5^t* Crrf1i4. and Delphi.*^ Uiiilcf The jim^dictjoii of the 
Amplsictyonic leagnc, they were admini^teietl by its coiiodb Hic Ificfo- 
mneinnnes, compt^sed of two [rieinlxrni fram each of the twelve trilics.- wliicli had 
charge of ail details pertaining \o the holy place. Tlic ntiv Jcstiv'iih edehrated 
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qiisdrcnumlly la the third year of each Ohmpiad. io the month of Aitgust, in¬ 
cluded gjTnoxide contests and chariot roces on the Olj'mpian pattern,”^ as 
well as musidl events. Though little is Lnonm of the order pf evctitJ* or the 
iiiinilicrof days devoted to the fcstiml, rhe musical coutests which were oldest 
and most important must have preceded gi'innastic competitions, while eques¬ 
trian contests followed Uiem**** Just as prizes of value liad been replaced hi' the 
olive wTcaUi at Olympia, so at Delphi the nsnatd of victorj*. after the festival's 
R'CTBanizatioH, was a crown of laurel and the symbolic palmJ® The branches 
for the croum were to be cut from the V'alc of Tempe by u boy whose mother 
and father were still living—again following Olnnpk precedent, 'i'he TCguta- 
tions govmiiiig the Pythian contests are little known, but it sccnis that, as at 
Olympia, failure in respect to promptness might exclude 3 conteslaiit,'" 
Doneus, son of Diagotiis, reputedly wan a crown without 3 contest,’’^ though 
Hcliodorus ^ says that such an aw-ard was not peimitted. Kmiise infers from 
these sinularitics to Olympian practice that other regulations introduced at 
Olympia were prolrably taken over by Delphi,*^ Jttit ivlicii tile Pythian festival 
came to an end Is unknown, tn the i9jl}i PytJibd tSic n‘ttai in tiagcd^v was a 
By^ntinc, Clcmcas; thePylhian Panegyric was mentioned at the time of the 
Emperor Julian; and it may well be that the festival continued till about 3,94 
A4J,. W'hen ihe Olympic contests came to an cnd.^** 

Tlic rsthnmn .Games, reputed by l^cnd to have been founded by The^ 
scus,*“* and reorganized about 582 b.c„ were of less consequence as a religious 
festival than the Pylhia, and of less importance iilhlrtically tlwn the Olympic 
and Ncmcm festival,““ llic eiriicst rites at the Jsthmia srcre of a religious 
character, ni honor of Mdicertes. Tlicir origin, like those at OlytupLa and 
Dclplii, «as shrouded in myths, the Isthmia being held by stmic to have ante¬ 
dated even Olympia, tlie P> thia, and tire Nmua, ActordiRg to one account the 
festival wa$ first held bj' Poseidon and 11 dice; Castor had won the foot race; 
Calais the Jraulor: Orpheus the contest with the cithaia: Ucraclcs tlie pajicia- 
tion. Pnlydcuces the boxing match; l^elcus, wrestling; I'damuii, liimuing the 
discus; and Tiicsciu Ihe race in amior, The festival ms also cieditcd with 
equestrian amtests in which Nclcusand Rraeton were victors, and a bual race 
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^I'haciii the x‘\fgo wt)ii thcawawl.^*^ Gardner sap tliat of all the gnsatcr festis'als 
\ ., the Isdnnia alone probably included boat’iacing." *** 

11>e ficijiicncj of the Isthuiian festiv^, prior to its reorganization, is iindc- 
terniincd. Ilie cclebEivtion nm have been quite irregukr or it may ha\T been 
an octennial cs'cnt. as were otlicr great festivals in early limes. ,;\s leoi^ttizcdt 
however^ the Isthmia occnired every otlier year, in late April or early May, dur¬ 
ing the first and ilrird years of cadi blymptatL“» Tlie festival «tls celebrated in 
honor of Poseidon, whose temple oi) the Istliimis wns sunmindcd by forests of 
|3iuc.>*< Several days were probably occupied by the contests/** Gymnastic 
jnd equestrian events were in;hided* and jxwsibiy boat races as well* Though 
iniisical ev'cnts are not definitely fcnowii before the third century B.c„ they 
probably existed from the very beginning, flic order of events at the festival is 
unblown, but Livy tells us itiat the games were “rcgulatly opened with a ntual 
diant. , . i-"* Poeity. plays, and (lainting at one time «i another were in¬ 

cluded among the events. Nero gained the crowii as citharist and hemld, 
though the manner of his wimiing was extraordinary/" Winners of the stodc^ 
nice for men anti hoys arc known; hfcewbe, victors in the long wee. wTcstling, 
and Ixixiug for men and hoivs. the paiicotion for men and youths, and the 
poilathlon. There were doubtless ollici gymnastic contests, but specific infer- 
inattoii is lacking in the scattered icfereticcs tliat havT been preserved. Eques¬ 
trian events, siniibr to those at OljTnpfci and Delphi, seem also to have had a 
place at the Isthmia. though oidya few v^tms arc tnownr to ns. 

Thniigli prior to the third century the Isthmian festival was little known, in 
later centuries its feme was noised abroad. Tire relative importance of tJlimpic 
and Isthmian gami» in Solon's time may be smnu.«:d from the fact tliat one 
hundred drachmas were decreed for htlmiian victots. and five Imndrcd for those 
crowned at tile Elcati fesrival/*' Mta the Persian War the hthiiiia shared the 
lieightcned value Hut Ciects geiicrjUy attached to Panhcllenic festivals: iicv^r- 
thelcss. Corinthians themselves appear to have had Itllie athletic prestige, and 
their games did tiol draw as many great athletes from distant parts as did the 
Olvmpic and the Ncinean. Isthmian popnbtih' w^ greatest with .^tlioiims. 
Aeginetans, nicbjr 5 .and otlier nciglibors. Despite her inferior athletic stmd- 
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ing, however, the emwth canie to Cofinth \\%n^ m grr^t as to e?ccite eoiument 
bj' Li^y**^** and otliers^ and may have exceeded al! festivals iti size. This 

dmwing capactU^ must be credited above ;ill lu tire accca^ihllity of tlie city of Cor- 
inth to mertliants and to Ixrtter accommodations for visitors. Dio Chmosftom 
say^ that , ^vheii the time for the Isthmian games arrived/ and ev'OT'body 
went to the Isllunus "to see Uic aQilcles and to gotrmiidkc/ Diogenes went 
duwn also . to inakc a study of the pursiiifs and atrihitions of mi^-. . / 
Athenians cspcciall? Imd a high fcgatd for tlie tslliinperhaps in coiinec- 
tjoii with the legend that Tliesedts had made au agreement witii the Cotin- 
tliims Isy whnlt a pbcc of honor for .\tlienjan tnprcscriUtiit^ shunld he set 
aside as large the fully jilretdicd sail of the ship on w hich tJjc\' came,^* In 
light of this popularit>' of the Corinthlan fostivah n is mlercsiitig to recall that 
Suctnlcs was said ncvei ir> liiive Idt Athens when he went an niilitoy^ 
service and again when he aticndcxl the Isthmian Came$.*“ Aristcjiphanes, in 
The Tcacc (*j^i depicts the bubbling spirits of cominon folk at tlie pros¬ 
pect of a retijra l£> the w^aysi of peace: 

VVliat arc you acrilibling? 

Marking out a place 

To pitch my tent in* at the Isthmian games^*^ 

OccosiniiflJly au :incicjit aiitlior couvej-s a vi^id imprcBSlO^| of popular tcac- 
tvi^m to the gjmts and vie toriou^ athletes, Dio Ckry^staiii has described the 
entliU5b-sm u-ith which a victor al Corinth was welcomed Iw the crowds. 
Ibogcncs, he ^ys, . saw a person leai ing the race-track surrounded by a 
great mob and not even n'ulkhig on the cinh^ but being carried shoulder high 
by the tJmmg. with stmic fnl hi wing after and shontriig, others leaping for joy 
and lifting thdr liahds towards licavcin and ^iill olhcis thruwing ^rbnds and 
ribbons upon him. ^ Diogenc?.^ not 5 io mudi inipressed by pti\'SEca1 

feats, h 5aid to have put a ciowti on a hor$e"^ head because ii lud "won in 
kicking,” "nuiitg)i we are luld that Hii^gciius rims cttised tnaiiy to ridicule 
the jithlctcs^ and that certain people actually w’cnt aw'uy wrthoiTt seeing the rest 
of ille contests, his influence s^cctus to Iilis'c Isecn qI shglit arad iii breakisg the 
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IltHenic habit af cxces^iie laudation d vi^^tariatis athletes. Noh^ithstandiiig 
Ills Conitth ^vould continue to w-elcoinc captc.^tants sJid their support- 
CIS. It \v4^ botli a plca^intaud a profitable peeformauce. 

Due the site of I lie i$tliiimii Gjinies, comnicTCblisin ieenrs to hu ve been 
more pronounced tliaii at any other nah'orml It is prabably not by 

cliflJice tliat the wont injtojjcc of venality cited !?}■ PhiloHlratoi iKXurrcd al 
Corintli.^^" Palmps, too, for this ico^son the Houuiiis, tuned fur pnirticality 
and business, found a congenial atmasphere on the Isthmus, Under Roman rale 
the fcstU'ul gaiiied greater jsrominciicc. Tn hjc. lives' uere admitted to the 
[sthniiaii Caiiics. Flaiiiiiiifiui aunouuccd there, in 196 &x;^ thu fitedom tliat 
Rome gran ted to Gicek dties,^*^ Ev en sv'ltcti ihc eitv^ wuh devtroj ed hy Mtun- 
iditis, Uic isdnnian fc^tiv^al vnas iioi djscontmucJ. though, foi the time being, 
iU direction in tlie liaiicis of the Sicyotitans.^'^^ Caesar re-estiblishcd the 
cily^ and the gained vvert even mtue poiiiibr lltm txfortJ^^ Nero competed 
at ComiLli and Invos^ed of his liherjlity Ui the Creeb. At tlie time of Julian* 
the Isthiiiia liad taken on soiiicvvliat the character ol Rouun festivals, great 
sums being ^pad on aivimiil cctuibats. The festival may have crmtinucd to 
about the end of the fourth t:culiiry» svheii the OI^Tnpian and Pythiari contests 
also c^mc to au 

Like other national fe^livah die eelcbnitjoi] at Corinth, vihen it liad Iveen 
i)flic]2ilty estabiidled, brought v^uth it a moment of peatx. Pauviinias^*^ cites 
the adsteiiee of a Sacfcd inEcc :it Ihc Fsthmia. even iti legcrtdan dav^. In hts- 
rorie timev the tnu:i: uus sonietimes violated, m vihtn Ag&Siibui inviided 
Corinth and took charge of the gaines llicti in progTcsv.**^ liich ! lelknic ^tatc 
wTis suppo-ved to send a delegation (tlicona i to the Utbrniau as to other ua- 
tiimal festivals, bid Elis ncitlicT sent icpreseutiitiveH iioi pcmiitlcd Elcaii onu- 
testanb to cutti the lisis utCorirdhi :i dicumstiiiicfi which .still held true in fhc 
time of Pausauiaxand for which sTinuus Icecudaiv' icasons were assigned.**^ 

Littk i% kmnvn of the Rthittiaji icgtiktions. but they probably fobowed the 
OImpie pattern. Pausanos Msns that a pcrsmi inigiit comijcte as iiiauy 4 % thax 
times in one day; CJcitunadKOs, a ’nieban, w-vm iu wrestling, bo^cing. and I be 
pucmtioii,*^'' Of tlie |i.idgcs little Lt known, but ihey Coniithi;uis,^^^* cs- 
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ccpt for ii few occfuiuus whtn ;iiitiiini^lT,^t}Cin pa^ed lemponTilv mto other 
hands* as when the city of O^imth was dcstroj cd. Ttic judges rlieuiselves wotie 
crow ns while ptrfoitiJLing ihm functions,*^ and might sen-e more dian ooce. 
Ilic great irbcralih' of cnterhiiimiad of friends and of stcingcrSp mcntiDiiEd bj* 
Plutarch/®^ unplies thjt the idle of judge could onh- he plaj-cd by 
incit. Corinthian victors were erowried wilJfc parsley or piric. and like other 
w,itmcT5 at tiatioiial garnet, received a palm branch from the jtidgcs, Acccirdiiig 
to some of the ancienU the cromis first itiade ol w ild celery^ or parsley* 
and latcT of pint. It is most prohabltt iiowci'Ci. that pine wiis fins I employed; 
later, parslci' wus used for a time; but afterwards, it was $npp];mted by tlie orig¬ 
inal Pindai refers to the vidot ciowncd with wild celery !i is said 

that *rimoleon's soldiers^ marching ag:im:ft the enemy, w-ere met bv^ milled 
Jadeii with parslc). Tlii? tlicy' thought a had omen, for the plant wus commonly 
ustxl to decorate gravels of the deiad. T'imolcim mninded them, howco'er, that 
the Islhmwn crow ns were made of the same thing, and conijnanded ihom to 
be of good courage and to twine wrearlis for theiiiseU'cs. for the load uf paisley 
was a deaf augun^ of the detory that would be tliciT>-*^‘^ In Rom^in times, oet* 
tumlyv pine come into its owti again. Phitarcii says it had rccc»t1y come into 
□sc; but also tliat it had been the original reward of victory* and was only now 
restoied to its ancient honor. A Ccjrfntluaii coin from the tiine of ^\Tn5 shows 
that pint wm naed. Writers of itnpcml tims generally vpcik of it as ihe award 
for victor^': Lucuin speaks only of the crowit of pine at the hthmia* ;iiid it was 
used, presumably, till the festivtd w^asat an 

[n many the development of the Ncizie.m fe^iviil though less wdl 
known, parallels tlic stories of OlymptLi, l>elplsi, and CorintJi, Mdil m honor 
o( Ncfiicin Zciei, and .issticblcd mythologiaillv with funeral rites and the sliy-^ 
ing uf the Ncin{^n Uuii,. the games were celebrated in tlic valley of Ncmea, 
w hich by bctw-cct) Clconat and Phi i ilk .iboiit rze ^tndb Eroin Argos and So 
fitrni Conntli.^^^ There w^LS the grave ot the hoy OphcUcs, who, according to 
Icgcndt was kiTled by a while bis tmisc songlit water to stake the thirst 

of Argivc soldiers^ whom Adrastiw. wus Icitding a^inst Tlidjcs.^^ "111 ere, too. 
w-as the tomb of Lyciirgns* father of Ophcltes I he chief feature of the sacred 
place was llic cvprcss-siinoundcd temple of Neiiifiin Xen^a santtLuiry %vhich. 
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tliaugli it hud suffofcd the of rtme iiiid wtis bereft of its tmages, 

stilJ "v^ arth scemg" in the time of Fausjiisis. Fifteen ftirlongs 4 bUnU in Mptint 
Tictus* the of the Nernean lion.*^* 

Gjinnastic contesb. according to tradition, were instituted in honor of the 
dead boy. Legend had it that Adiastui, who first celebrated the games, won 
tlic horse Etict. Eteoelcs, tlie stadc-mcc; IVdens. the boxing match; Amidiiui^os* 
tJirowing tlit discus and jumping (or the cliaript nee, accoiding to an¬ 

other reading); Lacdokijs, at throwing the 5 peiin PtJlyndke$. in wrestling; and 
Parthenopatos in arclicty .^^ 

VVlien the Nanean Games were first cdebmtcd is unknouti, but Pan- 
saniajs speaks of victories at Nerriea before the time when records were kept. 
Though certain Greek mjths placed their origin before the First Olympbdl as 
earlv as the tenth ccutur\' b.c. or cvcti before,there is nothing of authentic 
history. Tii the sixth ccnttir)' tJie eutliiisijisni for athletics, which stimulated the 
founding of nationol games cls^herc, may huxt caiiised the Ncm«m festival 
to be raised to l^anfiollctiie rank. From the first Ncmead, 57^ b.c-. after w^hich 
roconis were the games seem to have liad an uncertain drcct, and less Is 
known of tbenn extn in this libtorEc peritd than of other iiatiaiml festiiiab. 
ITic)' continued under the Empire, however* and were celebrated at 
iSyy w called the Nemea "most popular'" of all the gamiis. !ii the idgn of 
Hadriiin thet- gained tenew'ed renowm* and may have continiicci like ottiej na 
tional fpmes, till the Limi: pf Thcpdosim.***® 

By virtue of gctigniphicjl locatioru the Nciiican fcsti^TiT came itatijraily undei 
the jnrisdictioii of Cleoirac. Her nianagcment w^s often disputed by Argos, 
hmvcver, and about -}fo a.i:- coiitio] of the games passed to tlmt dty* whose 
hTanfs gave them increased rq^irhitioti* much as Pbcidoo of Argos broiight 
renown to the Olynipie Canies reii^rganisxd in the early sixth centur)'^ 'nionglt, 
save for brief intervals, the Nemom ptcsidcniy was held by the ArgiVes till the 
festival succumbed, there was a stnigglc ovei it. and the g^jmes were scmictimes 
celebrated both Iw Argos and Clcome.”i llius .\rjtus, leader of the Achaean 
League, drew Cleonae into it and re'Cstablishod Ihc gamm under its cpntrob 
claiming the right from ancient custom* "Hie .^rniivcs, a:pjnst whom he was 
fighting* Londiittcd* however, to celebrate at Argew. 11 ms, in tliis instance, the 
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ganics not only faiJed «0 promote [wace and order, hot were, jn fart, a source 
of conflict Ijc^vcci! dtics, Fur the Achacans, refusing to rccogitizc the bmce 
procbimcd by the: ,\rgii.ics for lire safe passage of atiticter to and from the fes- 
tiyal, seized tliosc who went throngli Aclnicani tmitoiy’ and sold them as cap- 
htictl cnemis,^*^ Notwithstanding the efforts of Aratus, however, the control 
of the games passed Gmlly from the hands of CicorLic. 

'lltougU the site of tfic Ncmcnn Carnes lias not been fully erreayated, a sb- 
diiim, gyinuasiiim, and hippodioiiit may he asstimcd as indispensable for the 
eqncstmn and gymnastic contests. A theater for musical contests is also fiidi- 
cated by Plutordg's cusmd icfcrtiice to it. when Pbilopocnicii attended the 
ootiipetiliiifi of minstrels in cc; bjc.*** 'lire order of events is imcertain, hut 
probably followed the Olympic pidtcm. As elsewhere, inusica! contests may 
base pTcecdcrl gymnastic and equestrian ereiils. The ywrirt)' of Neincin con- 
ICits outdid Olympia itself, since ttiusjcal. gymimstic. and etjiiestrbn coiupeti- 
tions were iuehide^d. In athletic events Ncmca was second only to Ol^npia, 
and it is probable that most, if not all. Olympic contests were rcprcscntwl.^** 
Ttic sbde-race, wrestling, pmhitlilon, and patictatinn for wiiths and men; and 
lasting, twr>stadc-nice, the long race, and the race tii arrnor are bnuwti csents. 
The race in armor at Ncmca was R'putcd to be especially old, Piinsanms men¬ 
tions an anned rate for men jt llic winter ccicbratioiid* Competitions for 
younger ftcssons were dilTcreivtJilted for youth ( rlYlrtnwi jud boys (.’ratbs^l. 
'iltcre was also a finir-stade-nicc (ftnofio; rarno^ i. vanously iistcqirctcc] aji a race 
for boy's and as a boys' horse nice. This race for bois is said to liAiie been re.!ntTii> 
duecd by Hadrian at the winter Nemcan Omtes.*** i’aiucstrian cutitesls aiu 
inetitioiicd at l!ic foiiiiriing of ihc gaines, '['bough there arc few' Tctnrdjs of nith 
events, Akibiadcs, Ctumnios, and Nenitrehes are known victors.'^' 

After thciresrubtishmciit asd iLiUonal festival, Lite Nctneiti Carnes w'ctc held 
in the woiuii 4iid the foiirib year uf cadi Olynipiadd"'* At it.\ heiglil the festival 
must Itavc occupied mote than one dity', and may' haw bsted for several,*** 
List uienliQus one day of tin; fcsbml only, at the liiiit when !he vic-tormus 
ftomjn, Qulnctius. presided mcr Ihcm; hut liy Ihiai lie mar have Ritsmt Uu* 
cliicf day of the festival. One ilay w'oulrl sarcely hass; stifiiciMl for the entire 
ct'lebratitm. which included musical, gymnastiCi and cqucstmui contcstSi and 
was, according to Livy, “the most popiibr" iestival. ^!oretlVcr, Livy speaks 
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itpecificalH- clsew'hcrc ot a N'cmon festival which was intvmipted by a sudden 
foray of tilc Romam. Philip, he sai\%<, kft the festival long enough to purush 
the tnstiders, and then Tetiimed to cdelirate the mminder of the ^nics.'") 

little is known of the rales eoveming Xcmeaii contests. Pausanias tclU of 
Creu^s, a boscr frotn Epidanmus. who wus given a emwn, though dead, while 
his antagonist, whn had intcnticntally killed him, was toipdled from tlic games 
as puiiisluiicnt. This parallels tlie decision of the Hellanodiciie at Olympia, 
who crow'llcd Arrichion in death.**' It may be tlut. m Other respects, Ncmean 
rules weic similar to those of Ohtnpia. V'ictors were crowned with wicailts of 
wild ccleiy or |»iislc}‘, and received a branch of palm. 'Hie judges of Ibe con¬ 
tests, perhaps tsvelvc in iwnibcr. were first of all from Gleonae. then from 
,\Tg(K. after llie .'\rgivc5 had gained control. They wore somber moiiming, 1 k- 
fitting a cclelKution in honor of the dead.'"' 

Asa political pnqroselay bock of the national festival, and the .Aigivra who 
controlled the games played a promiitcnt nMc in Crock a If airs, it was customan' 
for the more inipnitaut states to send impressive crnlisesiies to Argos. .\ Truce 
nf Cod wns pmebimed, as at other tialional festivaU. permitting athletes, cm- 
hassics, and other s isitois to pass tinmoleted to and from the games dimng 
the sacred mcnith. M has been noted, however, the tnices were scmctimcs 
ignoied, if it suited the purpose of some Greek city to do so, 'Fhe Ncmciin truce 
sms not exccjitioiial in this respect. Xenophon says tliat on certain occasions 
a truce jKcms to have been "unjiistlv’‘ pioclaimed by' the Argives as a means 
of protect ion against enemies; hut. lie says, the ortLles approved of its being 
ignured hj imaders when invoked for sttdi a purpose.'"* 

IM'l lJ Faces. FAlLURi:, AfiU WCC4.(,N-l. Ot ,^ ATU>^,U. 

nie atlilctk tiahit grew; like like; the Olympian, Pytltkui. Nemean, 
and Istliiman festivalt were a common heritage nf all the Creeks, and where 
Greek culture vvrait, its religious colts and festivals went also. Krause 
Ihuuglit the great uumber of Olympian and Pytbian Festivals a rcEible proof 
of I he [esptel which the ;\siatjc-[]cllt’iiic world conijmicd to feel for the invti- 
tntions of old I tcHas. UteV' were at least a symbol of kmship svith a great |rast, 
which even the mfiucnec and power of Kouic's empire could not quite oblitei- 
att. 

‘Hie grcol iuttotiiil games had many imitators, Tlmiig!) most of these le^r 
festivals arc but little kncnvii, save through an insenption, a coin, or a brief 
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litcKiT)' rcfcTCnoe, otlicr$ Idt rccortls eaougl'i to show the teno^™ which once 
was tlicitSH Their origirip as in the case of the gre^t rtatioiial festivals^ was com- 
niQiily associated with the worship of gods, sometimes with honors to great 
heroes who had acquired godlike stetuii- Thoiigli tisoaily cetebratod aniuiuny« 
some of the local festivals w^ere quadTennial; a numlJCf of them vied with tlic 
national games in solemnity, 'The management of locd festivals was similar 
to that of the Panliellcfiic Caines, at least for the last three centuries of the 
Pagan era and a like penod of the Many of tlie lesser festivals 

known to us were caikd Olympian nr Pythmn, Krause foiind evidence of only 
three lesser Nemca and the same nurtiber of tsthinia. Of local Olvanpian festi* 
hovvever, at least tweiity-vix art known; and of local Pytliiau games* 
twenty-eight.*"^ Tlie wide dispersion of the Pyiliia k probably due chiefly to 
the general acceptance of the cult of Apollo anrl the rci^owii of the Oetphran 
Oracle. Tlie prestige of llic Olympiim cult, Uie antiquitv- of its festival, and die 
rcpiiUtion of die games held at Elis doubtless encouraged Olympic imitators. 
ITie fact, too, tliat Hadrian took to himsdf the name Olympian, may' Iniv^e 
affected die choice of dcsigiLition, since cities might wish to honor the im¬ 
perial pen^on^ Tlioii^Ji little j$ known of the origin of these lesser festivals, some 
were designated as Sacred Carnes^ tlic title being ainfezted Itv the Eiii|5eit>r in 
imperial hiiics. "Hie Olympic Games at Antioch, wdmjsc renown attracted con¬ 
siderable attention cm the psiit of aiiitem]KJrar\' wnters, w-cre r^tablished alxiut 
lij“ pcTmiwiioii of the Elciiis itiemiclvei^ and continued till 511.^'*^ 
Tlioog!i some of the lesser Olyinpiij may Iuwt been u sincere tribute to a 
great Greek tradition, the festiv^als were often a testinioriy to the desire of 
Roman and pro>ini’kil nifcTS to capitalbte ^ revered institmion and attract 
favorable attention to ihcnnseh^es, "Ihc spirit, certainly, wut no Initger Greek 
but Rorruri, t.eadm in ilic provinces vied with one another in the magnifi* 
celn^e of their sliow^. Aeiniliiw Pauhrs celebrated games Ui Macc^loiiia: Anrn 
ochtis ^uglit to vui|>ass him and jnoclaimed widcH the gaifH*^ to be held at 
Daphne, Polyhjus tlim describes the imposing procession which opened dm 
Festival, 

*‘\l wm headed five rlmasatul ineii in lUc pritnc of life armed after the 
Riiiiian fashniTi and sraring bn^stplares of clrainLimniur, Next came hvc 
dioiLvmd My^biis and imriiLdbtcly behind them three thoiis^rnd Cilicians 
armed in the rjianner of light infaiitrv’, svcmirg gold crowns. Next came three 
thousand Tliraciatn and five thousand Caulv, Thw weir fnllowcd by twentv 

Rtn^TKHlr Aj^ntic F(=attma nl Ux^ tlfcric KcitiraJ^, pj? ^ q. 1 1. 
iCniutc^ OhuHpu, pp 
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thousand Macedonians of whom ten tliousand bore golden shields^ five thou* 
sand brazen shields and the rest silver shields. Nejrt niarcJicd t^'o hundred and 
fifh’ phrs of gladiators, and Ixhind (hem a tliousand horsemen from Nisa and 
tluce tliousand from /Vntincli itself, most of whom had croiviis and trappings 
of gold and tlie rest trappings of silvei. Next to these came the so<al!cd 'com- 
panion cai-alty/ niunbeiiiig about a thuu^nd, all r\itfa gold tappmgs> and 
next the legiment of 'luj'al friends* of et^uul number and similarly accoiitrcd; 
next 3 thousand picked horse foIWecI by tlie so-called 'agenia,' supposed to be 
die ciaek cavalry corps, nmnberiiig about a thousand- bist of all niarthed the 
‘catapliraet* oi mailed horse, the houses and men Iwiing - . . in coniplete 
mail." and numbering about fifteen hundred. /VII these wtirc purple iiueoats, 
embroidered "ivith gold and heraldic designs. Next came a hundred chariots 
drawn by six horses and forty drawii by lour horses, and then a chariot drarni 
by four elcpliants and another diasvn by a pair, and finally thirty-six elcpliants 
in single file with their housings." 

Polybius felt the difficulty of gising an ad(s:[uatc description of the other 
parts of the procession, but gave the "main features": 

**Abont eight Imiidrcd young men mcaiing gpJd ctowiis made part of it as 
w'dl as aliout 3 thousand fat cattle and ncarh' three hundred cows presented W 
the sariom sacred missions and eight iumdred ivory' tusfes. 'Hie vast quantitv 
of images it is impossible to enumerate. For representations of all the gods and 
spirits mcahoiied or worshipped liy men and of all the heroes were earned 
along. lomc gilded and ntheis draped jti garments einbroidcied with gold, and 
they were all accomjiaiiied by reprcscnbtioiis executed in precious tnateriah 
of the myths relating to them as tiaditioiially narrated. Behind them came 
linages of Night and Day, of Earth and Heaven, and of Dav^n and Middav. 
The quantity of gold and silver plate may be esbuutcd from what follows, nte 
slaves of one of the royal friends,^ Dionysius, the private secretary, marched 
along carrying articles of silver pbte none of than weigtiing less than a thou¬ 
sand dtadmiiic. and six tnmdrcd of the king's ovnr slaves went by bearing arti¬ 
cles of gold plate- Nest there were about two hundred womim sprinkling llie 
croud with perfumes from golden urns, and these were followed bj' eighty 
women seated in lifters with golden feel and five hundred in htters with silver 
ftet, all ricJily dressed. Such were the more remarkable features of Hie preces¬ 
sion. 

•'VVlicn the gimcs, gladiatorial shows, and timst figbts, which lasted for the 
thirty days dcs'olcd tn spectacles, were over, for the first five succeeding days 
every one W'fio chose anointed himself in the gymnasium with saffron omliiieiu 
out of ^Id jars: of tliosc there were fifteen, and there were the same number 
of jars with oinhticiit of cmnaition and spikenard. On the succeeding days obit* 
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of fenugreek, nuuiomni, and orris wcio broiiglit aU of cKqtjisttc per¬ 
fume. For baaqutrfcmg tJicrr: wete some tinted a tbousaud tables laid and some- 
times fifteen huaclred. all furnished with the most costly viands.” 

Tlie athletic festivals, which grew out of ancient ftiucuil cfistoms and \\^€ 
as^oebted u ith grat events and personages of Greek history are amnng the 
mast significant indications of an aspiration for a larger nnitv than lliat of the 
trt)^-statc, Tliat aspiration nc^cr fully ralistcd. Just as tlieic u^s no salva¬ 
tion for the dty-statE itself in the cult tif physical cacadlcncc, as we hav^^ seen 
fn the case of Sparta and Athens, so, too, national athletic festiv^als* though ihw 
brought Creeks from all pits togetiier, did pot provide that w'hicli was nec^ 
cssat)- to Panhdlenic solidarity and continued growth. Instead of fbctising 
attention on matter? fisscntial to the weittre of tlie state, the athletic festival 
cncounigcd the cult of physical excellenee to tiic point of professiotiijlism^ 
made siuxesshilcomptition an end in itself, and provided 4 niagnifiCLiit enter¬ 
tainment lOT an increasing idle, luinrj-ltHiiig class of socicU*. Where political 
intelligence and capacih' for social co^ipcl4ition were imcqtMl to the feat of ris¬ 
ing from the level of cih'-stute interests to tlut of Panliv'lknie requiicmrnts^ 
one must have faith in magic to expect timt larger unity to be gained by the 
pleasant means of athletic congresses. Panhellcme fci^tjs^als, ut best, provided a 
ii<^cfii1 emotional basis for a target uniiy’—by no means uniinpcirtaiit: but be¬ 
yond that they could not go. It is signiJBcant that tlie political ^oipglit of Plato 
and Aristotle did not rise above the ideal of the small cih^-state.^ 

j- 

Tlie decline and uJtlimtc dcciy of the Creek fetivaJs w'cre conditioned 
chiefly by \ r) the h>ss of Greek frcedoin, iz) the growrtli of Roman powt:r, 
{^) professionalbni and cOEninercblistn^ and (.4) by the gradual rise of Chris¬ 
tian will to the [joint of supremacy. The real significaitee of tlic athkhc festix-aJ 
disappeared when Greek states lost their independvneep even tlinitgh ihcv 
might continue to enjoy liberty in local aftiits, and the etnijcmrs cnegumged 
the festivals for one reavori or another. Flaimniniis might use the occasion of 
the fsthniEa to decree tlmGtceks' fretdoni from Macedonian iiile* as he did in 
19C UJL, Mum mins niigirt honor Zeus antk at the Ktliiiib in 14^1 n.c,, cclcbmte 
the *'iintty of Greece” after Oirinth had kllen^ but these wnerc empk phrases, 
a mockery^ of liberty, Tlie ticud towrinl greater consolidatinn and un^catiun 
oonhiiucd to ^trK” under Cdrotantine, it strangled wliat remained of cih state 
freedom. Kvai iw. ihe athletic fcs!i\ds might liave conriniitd under the pattoti- 
ige of Roman emperors tiad there not been another factor, Hadrian perse¬ 
cuted ChnstiansainJ praised and pramoted tbe {xigin festriub. But Gliristonity 
grew in power and prevtigo llirunghuiit three centuries, despite all pmeciilimi 

iif!^ PtflyhiFn, sact, TntcriL br W Patun. lltc [ £ich Cbssicjt l^bnrv C^ucirtd bv 
petumiktu of JiiUvrrJ UfiivmiEr Piw, Cjmbrhige, 
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and contempt Under Constantine it became the offidal religion. A fciitb tJiat 
had suffered persecution now appealed, tliroiigh clmidi leaders, to its itiipetial 
exponents for fanatical action against paganism. TTic ascetic disregard for the 
bt^y which had clraiactcrized tiic Christian cult, and its natural opposition to 
pagim slirlnes and ceremonials, were tuw tnimlatcd into effective instnimcnte 
a^iust those chief sj-nibols of pagan cnitnie—the shrines of the gods and their 
accompanying festivals, Tlie sacred temple at Delphi was despoiled by Con¬ 
stantine, and its ornaments were removed to Constantinople,*‘ ITre policy 
of Constantine was mild. howerxT, coiripared with that of later emperors. 
Theodosius 1 moved energetically against heresy within the church, and laid 
about him lustily against opponettts without. Pagan sacrifices were forbidden, 
temples closed, and suered properties were confiscated.®** Tlic Ohanpic festi¬ 
val. greatest remaining srm^l of pgan religion and culture, was abolished in 
Tire temple of Olympia was destroyed later, whether In' order of Theo¬ 
dosius n or by the Goths is uncertain,*** The end of Olympia symboliiies the 
cebpse of paganism by the rising Christian star rather than tlic demise of Greek 
culture. \iTiat was vital in that culture found other tenements, llic spirit of 
the festivals had long been atgihing but Creek; commercialism, professional- 
ism, and Roman exhibitionism bad made them a mockery of the Creek idea). 
OulIaiidcTS laihcr than Creeks had long been most numerous amongst con¬ 
tenders and victors. The last knuww victor vas Ainimian instead of Greek— 
Vara/dales, who took the prize in boxing at the 291 rt Olympiad. 585 xx>, 

sot C jbiwn: The Decline dni Fat) of the Rmndiir Cmpiie, ti, /. 
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HEALTH GYMNASTICS 


W hile physical toimng Vi-as being turned aside from its ongitiat social 
pmposc lo increasingly the <aidu of professional ism and enter* 
taumicnt^* a deviatjon in andtlici dirccdon vtjs also taking placrc- Froro being 
tJic pai^timc of youUi and a tymbol and proof of manly physical sports 
were to become the cn:ildi of old a pitysicbn to die injirrod and the diS' 
eased. 

Essentially Uic growth of hcaltli gjumastks was stiiiiubtcd by tw'o seht of 
factors, ^lentiEc and sinetal tn cliaractert the hicricase of scientiEc medical 
knuvvledge; and socioeconomic changes which gave rise, as hijs been noted*^ 
lo a class of ucalthyv fdk folk who were clqjrivx^ of the normal ocerdse I hat 
labor had mite afforded hi a more priiiiitivc, mbitd state of sodety.* For this 
cb?$ inadequate ejccrciscatid mcroasod liunirics of the table meant ill hojltli. 
Physical esordscs. designed to suit the individuars state of heaJtliT were to be 
come a mbstilute fiii the tiormal, vitnlmtig c^cerdscs of an eariicr dnicr. Plato s 
clear insight and forthrigjit statement enable us to iice the cm! ctmscqncnce uf 
idle, Inximous living, ^\^len ‘‘intemperance and diseases'" increase in a state, 
doctors and lawyers begin to see their owii impertance aiu! put an ‘''airs/' 
Sharply disapproving of “Symctisan dinners, and die leEnenictds of Sicilku 
cookery/" he declared it ts a ptonf of *'a bad and th^pacefid state of edncatiun'" 
that c%^eii those who pmfcss to "have had a hlKaal tdtjc^tioa” . require the 
help cif tntdicinc* imt wticii a wound tias to Ixr cured, or on occasion of an 
epidemic, btrt fust Ijcsrau^, Isy their lisxs of iiidulcnce and lusmy, men fill 
rticmselves like potiU with waters and winds, cQinpellirfg the ingcnrous soiii of 
j\5elcpius to give diseases ihe nami^ of Oatulencc and calanh. ^ 

1 Supra, pp, 

^Strpr;!^ pp^ 2%^. 

^ "The pile:* uf HciltU in ^Wient Giecoer t/uM of Fir tv. 
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The use of gymmstics as an iiusiltai)’ of tiiedicme, dicL and hygiene may be 
distinguished as early as ] Iciodikus (soinewluit after the first half irf the fifth 
century'J and Eunyilioii, leader uf the Cnidian school of physicians, who ex¬ 
pounded and applied it. Its rise to a position of prominence kept pace with the 
decline of society. Its progiK* is best tinnvn to us through tlie work of phy- 
sicims. philosophers, and literary folk, such as I fippiKotes {460 d£.), Etasis- 
tratos {c. 3CO BjC.). Plato (427 a.c.). Anslulle I -584 bjC. 1. Plutarch (c. 46 aji.), 
Galen {ip Aa> 0 , f hilostrafos {c. Arctaciis (latter half of the second cen- 
ttiiY Aj}.). and others. Herodikos himself was a paidntribe from Sclymbria, "of 
3 sicklv constitution,’' as Plato says. «'ho, "b>' a liappy eoinbiiiation of training 
and doctoring,"'' prolonged his own life, ai he belieicd. Health gj 111 nasties 
arose from the union of tlie science of the paidotrihe and gymnast with that of 
the physician, and subscijutntly attained a position of importance as a phase 
of medical practice. This was the beginning of 3 long dispute on the part of 
plnsicuns and gymnasts as to the reblion of the several sciences, medicine, 
gymnastics, hygiene, and dietetics to each other and the proi>cr scope of cadi, 
into the saridus meanings assigned to these terms during the inters^ between 
Hippocrates and Galen it is not ticccssaty' to enter, hut it may be noted tliat 
Cakii maintained that gymnastics (whose seientifie eltaractcr lie stressed more 
than his forerunniNs> and which he sharply distinguished from the professional 
training of athletes) is a part of hygiene, and hygiene in turn u stiburdnute 
to medicine. In so doing he accepted essentially the meaning and rebtionships 
texognized by Itippccratcs, but employed the tcnn hygiene in pbee uf die¬ 
tetics 

llic basic principle of health gymnastics was ncccsiit)' of balance between 
nouruilimcnt and energy expended, trtnergs' spent must be restored by appro, 
priate food; siijierabiindaiit nourishment must be expended by' physical exer¬ 
tion, if one would avoid es-il consequences to liealtli.' Health gymnastics im¬ 
plied. therefore, attcntioii to the regulation of diet and of exercise and the 
adaptation of both to the constitution and ciieumstanccs of the indindtial 
person. The priticiplc of fiiticHonal necessity was also recognbted and seems to 
liasT formed the basis of many recommendations by experts on hrxilth exercises. 
Its fomnibtion is one of the sigoificanl proofs of the adcancemeat of medical 
thinking and olncisattoii aniong the Creeks, 1 {ip|K>ci3tcii stated the principle 
thus: “.4U parts of the body which ate designed fora defimte use are kqrt in 
health, and in tJic enjoyOTient of fair growth and of long youth, by tlie fulfil- 

s (hut., m, 4.96. From The Worfei of Fbio, nandaicd unJ oditcxl by Jknf^in jowett (Ox- 

font UiitvAUiiy Picu). 
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mcnt of lliat use, and by their appioprialc cscrcisc in the cniploynicnt to wliicb 
tJicy' arcacciistoaieel/’ * Difiisc leads to ill tiealtli, impcifect development, and 
pccimtucc aging. 

Bathing, which in j simple fasluoii liad been coiifhiutly asaocialcd witli the 
exercises of the palaestra and the gsminastum, wns included along svitli games 
in llie airay of the physician’s icmedies. But instead of mere waslung nt a foim- 
taiii or liasiii. as youth arc slioisn cloiing in s-aiious turly oitistio Eeinains. haihiiig 
became a matter of great cotic'cru, ictiiiiiijig elaborate provision for but and 
txtid ttuler, vapor baths, swimming baths, ccjual or superior in importance to 
tlic pmvbions far cMmHsc. Balbmg establishments began to play an important 
nilc in tlte life of all Adicnians. Aristoplranes notes the teudencies of the new 
day which lead youth to . haimt the baths, and shun the tnarilier Games!'" “ 
'llie author of Uic Poiity of die Afheniius says that baths, gyiimasia. and dress¬ 
ing iBOttu had been built at public espen,sc for the populace, whereas tlic rich 
had exclusive private establishments,’" 

Like other peoples, Qic Greeks were naturally coticerned with their health. 
Ailments afflict man both under natural, primitive conditions and in more 
highly developed, artificial society*, 'nioiigli ticlbs occupied a favorable posi¬ 
tion chraabatUy. it is obvious that, even in emly tunes, tlicte w ere numcruus 
ilU,and people lestirtcd to primitive doctors for the pcrfomianci; nt miraculous 
cures, Gardner cites niatvuloiis "cures by Apollo aiul AsGlepiiis’': a certain man 
lisd but one good eye; the other was but an empty socket. W'lvile lie slept, he 
dicimcd that the god mixed a salve and poured it iii. W'licn day came, he saw 
witli both eyes! tlcrinodicus of Ljmpsacus was paralnud. WTiilc he slept, tlic 
g(Hl told him to carry the biggest stone he could gel into the hall. He svcrit out 
and "brought in the stone which stdl ties before the lialL" Hie early miractilons 
cures (if the Astlcpiadi, whieli both modem and tlie later Greek physician.( 
would call dtarlatanry, were graclujlly lupplanted to some extent by tenu-dies 
more in liarmony with the age of enlightenment. ,Asclcpius, as foimdcr of 
medicine, continued to be ranked as ttie ven head of ihc Pantheon: he was 
described by such tumis as tiryu; tEpeat), eorrijii {savior), {master), 

and even Zeus, but he now reioinnicndcd physical extneise, cold batlis, hue 
lcct,“ Hippocrates, a tnember of the .^lepiads at Cos, became the great 
authoritative foinidet of the tendcticv', and laid llic lusisof seienhliLC medicine, 
uf which health gs-tuttitshi:} was a branch. 

Calcn, w'hu had a knowledge of tlie various Creek philosophical sptetus be- 
fore he took up tlic study of mediciuc, declared tfiat "tlic good ptiyyiCiau is a 

* Ckmipeiz: ap. dt-, i. ; ■ ^ 
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philoiophcr/' “ It need mt follo^v* that good philpsophers aie also good phy¬ 
sicians^ but many pliJo^ophers gave advice rcgaiditig hciiltb, Socrjtcs, Plato^ 
Aristotle, Plutaicli^ and many others odiihit gtcit coneem for, and 'keen in¬ 
sight in respect to, problems of health, diet, and exercise* Soemtes* Xei^ophoo 
sap, advised his friends to leam evcty tliing possible "from those who know"; 
howe%Tr, "tr^xuoae should Vi^atth himself throughout Uis life, uud notice what 
sort of mcnt and drink and wliat fonn of esfiicise suit Iris constitution, and how 
he should regulate them Ui order to enjoy good hcaltli. For by such attention 
to youiselves jtiu can discover better tliau any doctor wliat suits your constitu¬ 
tion/’ With regard to the best hcaltli of the master, Aristotle advised tliat be 
ouglit sonietimes to ^'rise uhile it is stiil nightt for this helps to make a man 
healthy and w'calthy and wi%e. . . ** Early rising tlic general custom at 

Athens. Hhe Assembly, the iuiv' courts^ and the Council of Five Jiundred, as 
v^rll as the festival plays at the theatco bcgjirt with the dnwn/'* Ihc tendency 
of tlic iiciv age to pay attention to the factors of basic importance for licalth 
is reflectctl not only in The study of boddy conditions, quantily and kind of 
food, appropriate exercises, and tlie like, on the part of doctors, [xiidotiibcs, 
and gjaunasts, but nho in advice couccmiiig Llie construetioii of houses, Titus 
Aristotle says; 'AV^sth a view to w'cll-being and hcatflu the house ought to be 
airy in summer and vuimy m winter* 1 his would be best secured if it bees 
north and is not as wide as it is long^ llao city of Iris dav- bad ten eommis 
sinners who regulated the di^posnl of swage, fixed building resfnetions, and 
looked after rcmovul of bodies^ "'of ihosc who die in the streets." 

Hippocrates^ concern wilh cxerctHt mid diet in relation to hcalHi, and their 
adifpLation to types of individmk and tlieri v-jrions states^ is evident in nutny 
passages of his treatises. A few direct quotations will best exhibit Uit of 

medical imiglit in Ins davv which was to constitute a pattern of thinking for 
etmtildes to eonic. '"Soine eKcrdscs," he sayv, "are nahiral and some violent/' 
Even *Tightf hearing, vnkc iUid thought"^ arc discmsct] among the ‘Ttatnial es- 
ciciscs." "'flic riature of sight is as follows. Ilie soul, apph ing itself to vilKit it 
esn see* is moved and ViUtmcd. As it warms it dries* the moisture having liccn 
emptied out. "tlirough hearing, w hen noii^ strikes the souT the lallcr is shakcti 
imd exercised, md as it is exerebed jt is warmed and dried. By all tlie thoughts 
tliut couie to a man the sotil is waitncd and dried; con sinning the iBOtsturc it 
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is c-'fctciscd, it cmphes tUc Bc^li aod it j imii tliin. ExerdiiCS of the voicf, 
whether speech, iciiiiiiig or singing, aU these move the souh And is it mov'es it 
grows u’jrni and drj', and consimics the TDoistiiie. 

■‘Walking is a naliiial exercise, mucli more so tlun the other exercises, but 
tlicTC is soniething violent ibout it, 'I Ut priipcrties uf the several kinds of wait¬ 
ing arc as follows, A walk after dinner does the bcliy and body^ it prevents the 
stomach Irccommg fat for die following reasons. As Uie m-rn moves, the food 
and his body grow w-atm. So the flesh draws tiie moisture, and prevents it ac- 
eimiubring about the belly. So the body is filled while tiic bdly grows thin, 
riie dry tug is caused tJios. As the bodj- mores and grows nanu, tic finest ptl 
of the iiotiriilnnait is either coiisiuiicil hy llic inniite litiil. or secreted out witli 
the breatli or by die urine. Wliat is left behind in the body is die driest part 
from the food, so that the IjcIIv and the flesh dry up. hlarly-inomiiig walks loo 
reduce |ihc body), ond render the prts about the head light, brJglit and ol 
good hearing, while tlicy relax the bowels, 'l iicy reduce because the body as il 
moves grows hot, and the moistrac is thiuntd and purged, portly by the breath, 
partly wJicii the nose is blown and the tlimat dcared, portly being cuttiunied 
b} the heiit of the soul for the nouTidimeiu llieteuf. 'ITicy relax the bowels 
because, cold hrcatli rushing into tlicin from above W'hile they are JioL the 
heat gives way before the cold. It makes light flic parts about the head for the 
fallowing icasuns, flic bowels liavc lieen emiiticd. lieiiig hot tiny draw 

to IhctimcUxs the iiiubtttie from ihc Ixidy generally,, and especially from the 
iiL-ad; when the hcatl is emptied sight and hearing are purged, and the inau be¬ 
comes bn^tt. Walks after gjnmjitics render tlic body pure ami thin, prevent 
the flesh tricUed by exercise from collecting togetlicr. and purge it awaj-. 

'Of Tunning ocidses. srich as ore not dotilrle and long, if inctcised gradu¬ 
ally. have the jjower to heat, couctxrt and dissolve dm flesin liin digest the 
power of tile foods that is in IJic Hcdi. uuking ihu body slower and mote gross 
than do cirenbr rimniiig!, but they an: more iKrudiciiil to big eaters, and in 
winter rather than in armmt'r. Kimrung in a cloak lias the same power, but 
heating more rapidly it makes ihe braly more mobt hnl les laniied, bcixiiue 
this is not cltiiined by meeting the nidi of pure uit, hut rernams in the same 
air while it b eserciseil. Sn this kind of running is heiicficuit to those svluj base 
a dn’ bod>> to those svlio have e,\cess of fledi wliicii ihty wisli to redutc, aiui, 
because of the coldness of lliejr bodies, to tlicwc who arc getting on in years. 
Hie ilmiblc course, with the body exposed to the air. dissolves the flesh less, 
but ttdiicts the body tnote, bceaiLse the exercises, being concenicd with t!ie 
inner parts of the soul, draw tjy revulsion the inoishrre out of the flesh, .rnd 
render the body lliitj and dr>', llntmidg in a ciide dissolves the flesh least, but 
reduces and cmilrai'ts the flesh and the bclty most, because, as it causes the 
roost rapid respiration, it is the quickest to draw the mutshiic tti itself. 
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"Swinging Uie anns, for persoai of dry flesh, and when jerkj-, is inexpedient, 
as it causes spiainv, in die follovi'ing wiy. Tlie Imdy lias-ing been wanned, this 
swinging makes the skin considerably thinner, hut contacts the ficsli less titan 
running in a circle, and empties the fiesli of its moisture. Sparring and raising 
the body heat the flesh least, hut i1ie>- stimnkte both body and soul, while Uicy 
cinp^- the body of breath, ^^'le 5 tling and rubbing give exercise more to tlie 
exterior pits of the boch, Imt tlicy warm the flesh, harden it and make it grow, 
for the follmviiig reason. Parts that ate naturally liaid are compressed by tub¬ 
bing. while hollow parts grow, such as are veins. For the flesh, grow’tng warm 
and dr>'. draw’s to itself the nourishment through the pssages, and tlien it 
grows. Wrestling ia ilic dust has effects like to those of ordinary wresthng, but 
it dries more because of the dust, and it increases flesh less. Wrestling with the 
fingers reduces and draws the flesh upwards; the punch-hall and ami ei^ciscs 
have like dlects. 1 [olding the breath has the property of forcing open the ps 
sages, of thinning the skin, and of expelling tlicrdtoin the nioisturc. 

"Excrtises in dust differ from those in oil thus, Dmt is cold, oil is W’ann. In 
winter oil promotes growth more, because it pic vents the cold from being tar¬ 
ried from the body. In inmmer, oil, producing excess of licit, nicUs tlie flesh, 
when the latter is heated by the season, by the oil and by the excicisc. In sum¬ 
mer it is r syrrisp m dimt lliat promotes growth more, for liy ci>oIiiig the Ixidy 
it prevents its being Iicatcd to excess. But in whiter dust is eliilluig. or even 
freezing- To remain in the dust after exercise in simmiei hcncfiia b)' its cooling 
proprty', if it be for a sliort time; it it be for long, it dries the body to excess and 
renders it hard a,s wood. Rubbing with oil and water softens the body, and pre¬ 
vents its Ijecoming ov'cr-htatcd."' 

Hippocrates divided the yor into the usual four seasons, specified the time 
of the hegtiming of cudi, and recommended suitafde diet and exercise. In win¬ 
ter, which may be taken here as an example, there shmild be one meal a day. 
unless one has "a vciy dry twlty," in which rase there should be a light lunch¬ 
eon also. Food should be ''warming*' and "div'ing*' in character: wheat bread, 
rather Ilian Kiiley, and roasted instead of boiled meats are recommended. 
Drink should be .slightly diluted dark wine, limited in amotml. \*egcl'ahlcs 
should Ih: limited in amount, and tw wanning and drying in effect, The same 
is tnic of bailey water and Iwrlcy gruel. As for physical liahib tlicy ought to l>e 
as follows; "Exeidscs should he many and of all kinds: mnning on the double 
track in creased gradually; wrestling after lidng oiled, begins with light exercise 
and gradually iiudc long: sharp walks after exercises, short walks in the sun 
after dinner; many wwlks in the early morning, quiet to Ix^n with, increasing 
until the)' are violent, and then gently finishing. It is ixmeficial to sleep on a 

1* Hippocrales- Rqiiiiien, n. Hi-j. Trani b W. I! S |uiie> TJis Loeb Classical Library, 
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liard bed ;i[id to take night tt'alfcs and niglit runa', tor ail tlit:st! things reduce 
and vi^'orni; unctinns sihcEild be copious. ^V1lm a kith h desired, let it be cold 
after exercise in tl)e pohesira; oltcr anv other esetdso, a hot bath is mote beiie- 
EciaL SexiLil intercom^c slioiild be more frecjijent at tliis season, and tor older 
men mote than for the youngciH Emetics are to be used tlirce times a month by 
motst constitutions^ twice a month by drj' conititutipns, after a nieit of all 
soiii of food; after tlic emetic three days should pass in slowly incrca$ing the 
food to the iismit amounts and exercises sliotild be lighter and tower during this 
time. Emetics are beneliaal after bceh pork, or auy food causing excessive sur¬ 
feits also after cxccs$ of iimsccustomcd foods, cheesy, sw'cet or tot. Ftirtlier, it is 
better to take an emetic after diiinkenness, change of food or change of Tcsv 
dcncc. One ma) expose ntteyJf confidently to cold, except after food and exer^ 
CISC, but cxposuie is wise in carty-mommg walks, when [he body has begun to 
warm up, in rimning, anti during tlie other tinieiv thoiigli cxcesy should be 
avoided. Fot it is not good fur the body not to be exposed to the cold of 
ter, just as tiecs that toi%'e not felt svinteds cold neither bear fruit nor them- 
set^trs be vigorous. Duiiog this season, take aho plenty* of all sorts of exercise. 
For thene is no nsk of excess, nnJess totigue-pains follow; this is the sign lipt 
[ teach lajTOcn, and the reason I wull now proceed to expbin. As the season is 
cold and Ltiiigixilcd> aiiiinals too liave the <jiLi!ities of llic season. So the bcxiy 
pcrfoTec waiins up slowly undei exercise, and mily ^ stnull part of the avaitohle 
iiioistiue is trxcnrtctlp Hieji the time devrjttd to exercise lv little^ and that de¬ 
voted to rest 15 much, as in winter days ate short and nigliE^ ate long. For t hese 
itusous tieitlici the length nor tiie character o! the C-xerel^c can lie excessive. 
So in tins way should tins seuwn lie passed, for forty' four dayx, from tht netting 
of the Ficiads to the solstice.’' 

'I'o athletes Hippocrates oflered a special werj of advice, uaniing than 
against overtraining, lor the peak of training cannot lie pfobuged. Since the 
athide cajinot itnprovc further and cannot 5tand still, he murt perforce change 
for the wcjpkc. 'Tor this rcarun it is an advantage to reduce the fine ccuidition 
quickly, in order tliji the liody may* male a hx'sii l>egiiitiing of growth ” hirt re¬ 
duction miTst not be carried too Of athletes* training m winter, he sayi 
they'should "both nin and wicstle." [n summer they ought to ' wTCStlc but little 
and not nm at all*' but should ivalk "'a g&fjd deal in the coul.'^ “Such os are 
fatigued after their numing ought to wrest la such arc btigued by- wi^cstKng 
ijiight to rnti. Fot hy taking cACTcise in this way they will xrarm, brace and re- 
frsh best the part of the body suffering from fatigue. Such as arc attacked bv 

19 JTjiLt, in,. 6S, Teiiiv. hy Vk\ H. $. foticL The Loch ClK^^cal Llbetiy, Quoted by penntln 
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diarrlioca when tiaining, whose stools consKt of untHg^JStetl food, should reduce 
their tninitig In' at least odc-third snd tltcJi food by onc-half. For it is plain 
that their boweis cannot generate the heat necessary to digest tlie cjuantih' of 
tlieir fooil. The food of such should be welbhaked bread tminblod into wine, 
and their drink diould be as rttidiluted and as little as possible, and thq' ought 
not to walk after food. At this time they dioiild lake only one meal eaeh day, 
3 practice which will give the bowels the gi^tcst heat, and enable tliem to deal 
with whatever enters ilicm. Tliis kind of diarihcea attacks mostly iwrsons of 
close flcsli, when 3 man of such a constitution is compelled to cat meat, for 
the veins when closely contracted cannot take in the tond that alters. 'Ilrb 
kind of constitution is apt sharply to turn in eitlier direction, to the gsod or 
to the Ixid. and in bodies of socli a sort a good condition is at its best only for 
a while. Phr-siqlies of a less Rrm flesh and inclined to be hairy arc more caftable 
of forcible feeding and of fatigne, and their good condition is of longer duia- 
tioii. Such as throw up tlicir food the day after, whore liypoclioiidTia are 
swollen because of the undigested food, are benefited by prolonging tljcir sleejJ, 
but apart from this their bodies should be subjected to fatigue, and they should 
drink more wine and less diluted, and at such times partake of less food. For 
it is plain tliat thdr bellies arc too weak and cold to digest tlic quantity of food. 
Wlien people are attacked by thirst, diminish food and fitigiie, and let tlieni 
drink their wine svetl diluted and as cold as possible. 'Ihosc who fed pains in 
the abdomen after eitctcise or after other fatigue are Ijcnefited W rating ivilh- 
liut fond; thes- might also to drink that of which the smallest quantity will 
cauic the niasmium of mine to be passed, in order that the veins across the 
ahdmiien may not be strained by rqilction. For it is this way tliat tumours and 
fevers arise.*' 

rUitarcli. famed as philosopher and moralist, reflects the great txittcern of his 
day for personal happiness and health. Health of body, howes'cr. is not Ins sole 
cojictm; for glory is unstable, beauty bdes. health is casdy iminatied, strength 
wanes wuder the assaults of old age and disease, and, in any care, b inferior to 
tliat of many lower animals. For these icavons men should prize philosophy 
atmi'call things, for it is to the mind what mcdidiic b to tlic liody. But, though 
learning is “immortal and clisiiie,'' ^‘it is not proper, either, to overlook tlic 
exercise of the body. . . ." Children mnst be sent to the pridntribes for the 
cultivatiim of good, graceful carnage and for the improvement of tlictr strength, 
■'for sturdiness of body in diildliocMl is the foundation of a liale old age." “ |u3t 
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as one sihould Idm hx hu uieather that which will in stormy, so habits 

of gtxjd order and tcmpcnince shoulcj be fomicj in youths for thev' will be the 
best sccunh* in old age. Following PLito. hou ei'ci. Plutardi w;ims against too 
much physical raercist sinoe, ii cuttied to the point of w-carincss and drowse 
ness, it will be inimical to study. It is most impoitant Uiat boys be exercised 
in throwing the javdin^ archery^ aiul hunting, u-hich are valuable for wnrfaie, 
since \l>c W'ealth cjf niched beeumei tlie spoil el the ;ictun^ War offers 

too sci'cre a test for those who Iliv'c grov\ii up indoors: one trained in military 
esercises h superior to those wholiave been given highly speciiliaed training in 
wTCStling* but arc left ignorant of w'ur. If someone objects that this addet is itll 
y€Ty well for freeborn childmn of the rich only* Plutarch says he W'OuJd w'ish 
education to be lor all alitc. He know's* of course, that the poor may "be imablc 
to avail themscUnen of that which he has set forth avdc^irahlt. Tliey must^ how- 
O'ei. t>bme their misfenhinc, not him who gave good advice; thej' riiiist prov'ide 
the l>csl education they cam w itliin Ukc limit of thdr Tucam.^ 

FJsc!where Plulardi ret'otumeuds attention to the study of inedierne as a lih- 
cral art^ “infeiior fo none in elegance, distinction, and the satisfaction which it 
yields . - * t'* and able to iqiay all efforts hK giving tier devotees health.-* Of 
diet, Plutarch lias read tliat a thin one is best for tlie body; yet lie advises a less 
rigoroui course, sajr^ng simply thsil one ought to a\'oid excess in meat and drink. 
At 3 feast one should remenibcr P!iilip*S3^dvice to !i:avc a 'comet for cake*; one 
should not act like iht simg^' and greedy^ who keep thcui^s-es under when 
at home, hut enjoy the costly fare of another matt 5 table ''ai tJumgli they^ ivert 
engaged in nitlilc^a foraging in an enemy s cminttji” and are n&'tt day H;w'aidcd 
for their immoderatjon with indigestion*^ Solid food, sucli as meat, cheese* 
dried fig?f,bcuT4:d eggs, diould he eaten spriiigly. for they clog the digestive 
lem. ft were belter It# eat no meiE at all, but since emtotn is almost scamd 
nature, and if is liaid to deny onc'r ^f thesis they should be oiiJy J fuundatiou 
for other tilings tli.il aic "Hun*" and 'lighF'—herhs, ftiwh fisli—^nd mure coii- 
dnci^-c to htahh.-^ Farticiihrly to be aioMqd .ire tliocve foods and drinks Uiat 
persuade to mote eatitig and drinking when one is neither hungry nor thnsU' 
Milk should be tiswl as a food, not as a drink. Wiiic, die mewl licneficial of 
drinks slmuld he laken in moderation, diluted with water, hi addition, ivatci 
should be dnmk. at least two or three glas^ersa day, to wxaktni the wine, \Miav 
fatigued after wark, physical or mental, water is better than w4nc,^' Discourse 
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2 t meals and aftcm'ards on light and mcxiy subjects, hL>ften\ poetry^ natiiol 
philosophy, till digt$titm bo under way, is hold to bo beneficial, and may 
be used as icstraint to bnitisb appetite hy taking one's mind off eating. Though 
Plutarch docs wot sltarc the views of professional ttaincTi and gjantiasts who 
would ban all books and Jntdiectual thiiip nicals^. he recognizes that strenu¬ 
ous mental effort should be shunned. One should not by to ''solve the Indian 
problenf' at dinner; ncdlici is logic a fit dessert; it nia\' even give one a h^d- 
ache. To follow the gjrntiasts^ hcrwxvtr* and go to the tttreme of avt>itiing all 
seitDus intellectual discussion^ w^ould render one, like the athletes, "'as glossy 
and blockish as the pillars in a gymnasium/* 

To those who pride iheiiiMiEves on taking i cold ixitli after c?Lerdse, Piutitreh 
says it ^'is osteiitatious and juvenile ratliei than healthful/* A warm badi is 
more conducive to haillh and is an aid to digestion. However, . when na* 
ture affords us a scfisc of a modmle and coiufortable cuntiilicin jji our body* 
the bath had better be left alone,'* A gentle anointing the fire is a preferable 
xv^v to secure mniuh of tiody. Sunshine is good, if the tempera hue ol the nir 
pemiitj®* 

Phj'sical exertions for a man of learning should be light. For the schplar's 
exercise Plutarch recommends reading ^iloud and spcukuig- Por the excicbe of 
the soicc "increases the u^mith, tones drjwTi the blood, dears out ewry vein, 
opens evei}'' □rtciy, itnd does not permit of :my conaciion or sohdifying of 
superfluous fluid like q sediment to take pbcc in the containing organs which 
take over and digest tlic food/' Even when the scholar goes tmv'cliug or stops 
at an mu, he fliould not be silcnit though dio!;c amimd him kuigh at his per- 
fornijincc; "for whcit It is not disgraceful to eat it is certainly not disgraceful to 
take exercise. ^ . /* ^Vlicn one has hiiishcd reading or speakings ‘'before going 
to w-alk^ one diould iiiakc use of nibbing with oil in a warm romm" which 
makes the "fiesh suppk" 3uJ in general pruperly disposes tiic spirits if it be 
not cam^^d beyond '"wdiat is agreeable to tlic senses and not discomforting/' ** 

Emetics and physic ^iliould not be regularly employed, thougji occasionally 
tiiq^ may be necemr}. Pbto held the same view,*^ Hit licsst wtjv, s:u 3 Plutarch* 
is to the occasion for them b}' light eating, occasional fasting, and drink- 
mg water for a few ixp. " Periods of fasting accoiding to a fixed schedule/" 
however, are to be avoided iis conttai)' to ruturc.^^ I IcutUi of mind and body h 
not to be seemed hy sloth, idleness, or abstention, bur hy a babuce bctw^ccn 
activity and repose and Jii ultcniation of phs^ical and mental exertion - For, iri 
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Plutaich’s opUuon, Plato ^^"3$ tight in saj’ing "that tliere ^ould lx: no move¬ 
ment of the body witfiuut the itiiiid or of tlit mind uitltout the body, ljut that 
ttic shoidd ptcsLTvc, as it \wcic, the even balance of a v^eU-niatchcd team 
, , ** "Eating not unto satiety, labonriug not unto Wdiincis, anti obsennnee 

of clijstity, aic the inoit healthful things/’ This nice adjustment the sdiolai 
and the nun of public affairs can manage by ccasori, for they me not ctveum- 
Scribed and liindcred by those in conveniences which sordid] icss and poverty 
force upon tliose rviio aie cotupclled to do bodily labor, For these sons of toil 
there b appaienily no remedy in Plutarch’s *-\dntc about Kcephig W'eU. 

ETiilostrabos’ treatise Concerning Gymnastics is devoted to aitdctes aud ath¬ 
letic traimiig rather Ilian to eueiciscs for tlieagcrh diseased, or ordiiiars' persons. 
For this special dass. while lie treaU most extensively the types of phy-sical con¬ 
stitution that arc fitted by nature to succeed in particular contests, and lav^ 
great stress on careful cxiiroinalions by scientifically prepired tiaiticrs,™ be 
males certaiTi oliscrvations that are closely alin to the Tccoinmendations of 
those who, like Plulaicli and Galen, wrote for men of everyday affairs. Respect¬ 
ing the luxunous tendencies in eating he is no less caustic than Plutarch, TTiae 
3ie evd moral cunseejunwes as well as piiysicah Fancy foods ate harmful; svine 
is detrimentaL "OvcT-fectliiig will be bettavTd by the pcndnlous brow, panting 
breath" and fidlncss of cavities at the collar hones and in the groins. Wine 
drinkers have a "thick piurich/’ Those who arc gh if tans at the hblc, as well 
as those who arc imiundciate in the enjoyment of sexual pleasures, are wortlv 
Icsj for the athletic trainer, for they can neser 'Vany off a wreath nt a eon- 
test.’' ** Still, he gives rccommcndaticns as to liuw they are to be handled, as 
wcD as those who aic of a nervous temperamenf,** Sun treatment is urged as 
vahiahk. blit must lie used according to flic natural tcroperaTrient of the ath¬ 
lete, whether phlegmatic or choleric.** 

Galen of Pergatiuirn, lluuoiigbly educated by havel and study of the libeml 
arts as a prelimirufy to medicine, had a firsttiand acquaitiiaticc with the train¬ 
ing of gladiator, but exliitiits a tnafked contempt fnr athletes and professional 
fighters. *rhis is but nahrral. for he saw tliat the extremes of their training, tfic 
uimaturalncss of llieji life, were neither conducive tn health of the mind not 
of the body, despite the prcHligioiiv physical feats which they were able to per¬ 
form. The best physical ctercises from tlie standpoint of health, he maintained, 
arc those which delight the mind while ihcy engage the bodv. On using and 
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hunting are ?o excellent, from this point of view, that thev must haw been 
invented by good philosoplietsl But they offer insuiJetable difficulties for oidi- 
nan' men in business or public affairs l much time and plenty of monei,', 

Galen, who fus a S)iiipathetic eye for "ct'cn the poorest/' selects ball-play 
as the best of sports because it is "so democraUc," dcEnauds “no net 5 > nor 
sveapons, uoi horses, not l^olmds^ ail it requires is one small ball." Naturally, as 
tlic instance of Diouysiits of Syracuse shows, ball-play wus also used by those 
who could afford the most expeiisiw p!jy,’'“ Other ciCTcises art loo violenh or 
demand too much or too little of one or another part of the body; and no sport 
ia healthful which exerdsts the physical parts uncqually/nic game with a sni:dl 
bull, contrary' to most others, requires that one be somclhiiig of a tujiiH.T, 
something of a wrestler, Icapcr, dodger. Moreover, one must be quick of c>'C 
and quick of mind. ‘"Tlujught b\' itself makes a man iljiiu" hut joined with the 
cstrcisc and risalry of tlih sport, "it is of the very grealest benefit," Most 
exercises have an opptJsite result: "they make men bzy, slow-witted and fond 
of sleep. Tire cuiiipctitions of the wrestling sclioul tend to make people cor¬ 
pulent talher than to train them in virtue." *- But a ball gmic so quickens 
mind and body, so trains one to attack and icke every opixirtuiiity. to take 
from the opponent and to keep what one has gained, that Galeu thiuks it the 
best training even fur generals. Ihc very' essence of whojic business is to be "an 
cjspert thief’ and "an expert guardian." One of the chief virtues of (he game 
with llic small ball is tlrat >t can be played for violent exercise, and jnst as 
easily for light. 11 le origin of ball-play was ascribed variously to Lvdiaiis, Cot- 
emeatis, Sicyotiians, and Lacedaemonianv,*''* dlirec types of games, which 
made use of somewhat different balU, seem to have been common: oujc game 
was played with the Iiarpastnm, a small, hard, stuffed hall: another with the 
fnllis or spbaira, a lighter Isill, stuffed with feathers, which was passed from 
player top!ajx:r while thev were running; and in the giimc of trigon, the pbycis 
threw balls to each other.** Those too old or too young for other games, and 
also persons who are convalescing, can engage in ball pby to good advautige- 
Gtre worn out in some part by labor can rest tliat prt by attending to a par- 
htular pluisc of ball-pby: those whose legs ore wearied can let them rest, white 
they' exercise the njaper extremities by tlinm-mg and cutelling; but if tlic upper 
extremities are tired, there can be more enrphasis on ninning and IrriS on throw¬ 
ing.*® Not the least advantage of ball-play is the fact iJiat one aigagci in it with 
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MuitiJm. At (tens lOiuftoy, TTie Amcntau ScImI uf a*iiica! Sfiidua, >Mhctbi 

tio fear of tfiose dire conicciiicnccs—l^rncnes^, di^ltKotioiis, brukcti bltjod I’cs- 
scls. flip (I ires, and nvf^n deiitb itself—\diit1i so frtijidntJy iH:<:ur hk olina sputts. 

Ball phy, of coiirc, peitains tliieHv to one uApett of the entire scientx* of 
hygiene. Galen ic^tth physical exercise as one hninch of hygiene, and hygiiTie 
is a jwit nf the \shole science of racdiciiie. A bud referL-nce to his views on 
DthtT aspects nf liysitaic art therefore m phec. Chid amung his w orks pertain¬ 
ing to feeding and core of the body are these: On the Pmvcis of Toods: 'f Jie 
Cowf and Bad /uiccs of hoods; Of an Attenuated Diet; Of the Kijcwkdgo and 
Cure of Alcfjbf Afft'ctioirs; On the rrcsmation of HcaJtfi; and W'Jjet/itT the 
Frtsenatjon of JJtafth Depej|d.s on Aft'dieirre or Esercisr?. There is also a com- 
mentaxi' on Ifippocratcs' treatise on diet, fn fits iTcatise On the Powers of 
Foods. Galen tndicatod the need for j new vvorfe un fhe subject, based on rea¬ 
son and cspericticc, svhich would set forth the values and effects of different 
foods nn tfie virions tyfies of individuals and under certain circumstances. 
Wheat, baricT. oats. miKct. rice, beans, velthcs, titpnics. and the seeds of poppy, 
fienip, and Sax arc discussed, and lire several kinds of food prepiiretl from them. 
Similar ticatmeid. on .m extensive scale, is devoted to all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables and trt ftwxls derived from tire animal kitigdcun. Tire effect of vari¬ 
ous artis'fcs of fofxt and drmk on the fluids of tJje body; thuii vitiation and 
mtoEution, is explained in the svotk on The Good .ind Bad furees of Foods. 
In the treifisc on .Affemiated Dicr, its utiUty is cipeciaSSy ntrted in certain dis^ 
cases. Mich as gout, dvspiioca, and otlpcr chmiiie ailments, where it is soitre- 
limes valuable as a cuii:. again as an amcliniativc. 

fn tire wTork mi Afviilyf .Affeefiom. which concerns the rebtinn of the men¬ 
tal and ntoral self to tlie physical, s-ntiouj emotional states and merrtLd liabits 
are (l!,scu5scd which bear on a happy, contented life. Anger, intemperance of 
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various kuids, quandsonieness, jealousy, ambition, inordinate desire for vvesilth 
and power, extreme partisansliip in scientific maltcrs, hastiness in concltisions* 
ail tiicsc and many of their Jibe, aic condemned, whether they arise from na¬ 
ture. ax iii the case of some individuals, or fnim faults' education, as in others. 
Here, in the moral and intellectual realm, as in the physical, modeiatkm is tlic 
principle which must steadfastly be obseis'cd. 

lit the treatise on Tresm^tion of flcallh and in the one dealing w-ith the 
dependence of health on medicine and cxcttbe. Galen gives his most system¬ 
atic view of the interrelation of medicine, exerdse, and diet. Health is due to 
all of them; one cannot stand without the others. .Ml three constitute the 
whole science of medicine. Health ari.ses from tw'O sets of factors: those tliat 
promote it positively and those that assist it by negating the power uf disease. 
Tlic environment—air. water, foods, natuia!, apprujiriate exercise of mind and 
body, and the like—if fas'Oiahle, provides the best basis for hcaJtli. for such 
prO|^ conditions facilitate the performance of natural functinns, which is Ihe 
sine 4ua nor) of health. Jnr^laiities and inadctjuacies in the cnvironiiient, 
which tend to fnwhale or distort the natural jreifcnmancc of function, tend to 
ill health. Tliese fiictors (diet and exercise) must vary according to age .ind 
constitutiun; and they must also be in harmony with one's social condition. 
Tliosc who are liound to labor incessantly in a condition of servitude, without 
regularity of refreshment and lociicitian, are peculiarly disposed to disease. In 
childhot^. nursing, education. lUet, and the formation of proper health kihits 
are important. Exercises occupy a more prominent place in the years of adoles¬ 
cence and up to maturity'. .Many types of friction, varying according to time of 
day, season, and locality', are recommaided both as a remedy and as preparatory 
cxcrcissi s for Uic more strenuous work of the gimnasimn. Tlie varieties of cxer- 
die in the gymnasiittn and llidr proper ends arc explained: likesdsc the effect 
of different typo (ff bathing, hot and cold. Tlie phencunena sif fatigue and 
weakness, arising from a s-anely of causes, arc exaniiiitd and the optimum treat¬ 
ment of each is recommended- 'Die fifth book of Galen’s treatise on Preserva- 
tirm of Health is desxited to tlie hygiene of those advanced in years, discusses 
the diseases most to be apprehended, the diet most advuiiiagcom in CYrtaiii 
diseases and fur certain lcm|jenJincnls, and the exercises appropriate to those 
of waning strength. Of all (liat he has to say of exercise, however, prulably 
nothing is more tnily representative of Iris viewx of its rdation to health than 
the treatise on E.tcrcise with the SiiialJ Bail, wherein he sets forth tlie univer¬ 
sality of its uscfnlness 

profound faith ill the efficacy of physical cxerdse in treating certain dis- 
is found in the pages of Aretaetts. who lived in the latter half of the sec¬ 
ond cctituty. In his treatise On the Cure of Cfironic Diseases, the use of hah 
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teres and ftiinping is recommended when treating "ceplmlaca.'' ** in cases oi 
vcftigOi otcfcises winch cause disleiitiou of tlic neck and vigorous cKcicises with 
the I lands are itxoni mended* as well as "raising the heid, to cscrcise the ej'es 
at cJjiroxiomt',” 3jfi«ovonfn. a nieasuied sw'inging of the amis, tlirowing quoife* 
boxing* and tunning. Btit exercises witli both brgc and small balU are bad; in 
fact, such cjceiciscs "occaiion vcitigo.”" In cases of gononhoca ■ciety atteii- 
lion is to be paid to diet"; gestation* sialks, and gymnastic exercises arc to be 
pemiitted and encouraged* since they ate wamimg m eSect In coelbcs tbt 
diet and habits of life should lx kept modetali;. Plciits' uf sleep at night. vTilk- 
ing in davtime. sxtcifcratimi, and '’gestation among myTtlcs. l^ys, or thyme" 
for the beneficial effect it bas on the digestion, are rccomtnended, as wdl as 
gyniJisstic cxerdses, rubbing, ebironamy, and tix of the bafrercs in eonnccticm 
with ercrcisra of tbc chest and abdomen.** EJephas (elephantiasis) is to be 
treated with a plain wlmlesomc diet* easily digested. Care must be taken of 
hiniis of ileepuig, walking, and place of liabitatitm. Such c.xercLses as nmning, 
tumbling, tise of the leather bag* and vociferation arc to be employed, but with 
due moderation. Clothing must lx clean, both to please the eye and also be¬ 
cause dirtv do tiling irritates the skiii-^'' On the treatment of epdepsy, .-Vretaeus 
offers tbc following tegimen: 

"Promenades long, straight, wjthotit tortuosities, in a well ventibterl place, 
under trees of myrtle and biirel* or among acrid and fragrant herbs, such as 
calamint* [xntiy-royid, ihvmc. and mint: so much the better if wild and to* 
dig]Cnoi»* hut if not, among enitivalcd; in these places, piolunged eestarion. 
which also should he straight. It is a gpod thing to take jOlI^les^, but not liy a 
riser side, so that he may not ^re npmi the stream i for the eiTnunt of a river 
occasions vertigo), nor where he may sec anything itimed round, such as a toll¬ 
ing-top, for he is too werlk to preserve the animal spirits i pucuiiia]i steady, 
which arc. therefore, whirlod about in a tirrlc. and this drtular motimi is pro¬ 
vocative of vertigo and of epilepsy. After the gestation, a gentle walk, then rest 
$0 3s to indtue Tranquillity of tlic agitation citalcd by Qic gestation, .\ftcr 
these, llic exercises of the arms, tlicrr cshtiitities Sxing rubbed with a tnwel 
made of taw Bax. Not much oil [is] to be used in the inuntttati. 'ihe friction 
[isj to lx protracted, and lurdcr than usual for condensation* smcc most of 
them ate bhiated and htt* the head to he rubbed in the middle uf lire piocesii, 
while the patient stands erect. 'The exercises of the neck and dioiildeix. 
ciurooomy, and the others meutioRcd by me under the treatment uf Verti^ 
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with sufficient fulness of detail: only the exercise should be shai^ct. so as to 
induce weat and heat, for all these attenuate. During the whole of liis life he 
should cuUriatc a keen temper w ithout iosdbility.'* “ 

'I’o attempt to appraise ptedscly the success of Greek health gs-mnastics 
would be 3 fruitlew if not an inipwstble task; its popukrily is nut to be dis¬ 
puted, howe\-er. Remarkable results were often claitned, Plato sajii that Herod' 
ikos "djing hard, by the help of science." ^‘struggled on to old age" b>' virtue 
of his "invention of lingering death,” ** Plufcitt'h tells of Laomtsdon, Ihc 
Orchonienian, svho. on the advice of his phy'sidan, fotmed the habit of nmning 
long distances to rid himself of a disease of the spleen, and jo hr tcgaiiied 
health hy virtue of this regimen of labor and caoeisc lliat he 'ivas able to enter 
the games and "Ijccamc one of the best runners of the long course. * E lysnion 
is said to liave nurdc himself sound in healtli by practicing tiie pentathlou, 
Numerous otlicr msliinces might 1 * cited: for it is cmiimon knowledge that 
careful attention to physical condition and adaptation of food and ctercises to 
it piuducc remarkable changes 111 health. Galen sap he restored countless per- 
suns to health simply Iw the use of gynmastic exercises.’'* 

The rise of health gr-mtiastic and the expanston of medical pnetice did not 
take place ivithout arousing much distrust of doctors and contempt for their 
achievement. Tlic philosophic mind, which looked to social values, could not 
fail to ask, Cui bono? Of what significance is it to presenc nietc ffstslcnce, if 
life itself is useless, has no end besond it^lfT 'Hie popiil.ir mind, loo, which 
could understand ncitlicr llic old medicine nor die new', would take more 
delight in thcmarvcloiu niiradct of priestly medicine men than in the prosaic, 
imspcetacular science of Hippocrates. Crosbs- says that "of llie many wends in 
Cnrck associated with phannaca. medicines, most are either imifomily or usu¬ 
ally of bad tigtiificaticc"; ami he believes tliat this indicates a mistnist of tlie 
practitioKcrs of medicine.^'* It may well lie tme tliat the Creeks, who had W 
favored by 3 generous nature with conditions pmpitioiu In health, svcti* ikepli- 
cal about a science which sought to pioiide by rule that which hid once been 
taken for granted. IliefC was, at any rale, eonsidooWc spoofing at the Itamcd, 
or not so learned, doctors' expense. Pcrliaps mine hjd siiffnttl frum Ihcrr niin- 
istmtioiis, for even the most upto-date medical men could not always be sue* 
cossfiil. Tlien. loo, diarlatens most Iiave tiettucntly claimed more than their 
"science" could be expected to pcrfomi. .\ profosiun whose members wim: re- 
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in^rdcd m princely fa:!ihinn, in $Qaie insbncos nt least ^ oiild s^rcely fail to 
attuict a ccrbln proi?ortJOn ot ^"wind bags iiiid street eotner prophets^" who 
songlil to effect cures by ' purificatians” aud ’'mouitetions/' Such fadurcs, 
whether for gcxxl Aud suBicient or not knowledgCp pto- 

vidcd aiCcUcnt targets for wittici^s, and the fokesmiths were not slw to J&> 
ognize it Thus Nicaichos jilics at the medic who even tills nmbit Xem: 

Yesterday Marcos tlic doctor vva^ called to Zeus there, over the way, 
—Even tho* rnurble he be, und Zeus, his funeral is today^^ 

But against the jibes of litcnin^ dileltantcs, we may pmperly note thdr praise 
as welL One need not go far to find high praise for the pliysician. The en¬ 
comium is doubtless intended for tiiose true sons of Asclepius^ not for 
who ate doctors in name only; ‘'One man practiced in medidne verily out- 
weigheth mow other men,.*' 

Lawton* The5i>ufoiifw p 
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oi-' cbiticai. piuLusoptiii 

T iic Homeric poems, Hesiod's Titeogony and VC’orti aud Days constituted 
the Ctecks' siotcIiousc of intellcctiiai, niorat, and aesUictic seines until 
fundamental stxdal and educational cliiiiiges undermined and bansformod 
diem. Indeed, it has been said, ‘'lloiticr si-os, to his own and bter times, history, 
gcog;raphv, gtncalo^', religion, morals, politics. ^ While this is true, in 
general, modifications took place ui .-Xthenun conceptions as society changed 
and intellectual life ssus broadened and deepened. Amid these eliangea^ of 
couise, ceitmn old elements persisted: freedom from religious aitlhoritariaiiism 
and asceticism, Greek mi nrh continued to parry the authontariamsm of a 
priestly order ami Utspiied huly book, though Urplihm threatened for a time 
to engulf the Crock mind and bring it under the svi^y «f authoritaiiiui. leligioiis 
absolutismAgainst inch a tendcnc)* the philosophic infliiciicc of Xen- 
opluincs, Haadcitus, Parmenides doubtless served as an antidote, thougit 
Pj'thagorcanism, tending to miite nn-sticism and science, was difficult to with¬ 
stand-* Euripide-s, too. added Ins weight ogauist belief in dirine perfection, 
teaching instead that— 

If gods be strong and wicked, tiiait. tliougli weak. 

May prove their match by wilting to be good.^ 

Religious asceticism, like authontanamsni. so eoruuion In the Orient, found 
no firm footing among the Grocts. though Qrphism appealed itrongk to many 
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in tiic ibtUi caitmj', gained prestige when leccivcd W Oinitiuicritus diid 
Pjthagomi, jnd was ciitoiti 4 geil hy Pisistmhis and his sons. On the whole. 
howCT-cr, Ihe Greeks continued to ihink of gods as good and had;^ held that 
tneii might be even better than gods; clung to certain notions of beauty and 
joyuumess in tlidr leiigiun, quite incompatible with asceticisni: and took little 
stock in judgments, rewards, and punishments hcraltcr—tliough lliese con¬ 
cepts were fosttnct! by Orphism, Hades, of course, was dreary enough, but only 
soniewlrat mote dolorous than life, "tianh is full of evils and the sea is full," 
says Hesiod,*'Hiongh the meanest life is better than death. Hades is no punish^ 
ment. Both good and lud, the greatest heroes ami the meunest trten, have to 
face this "dcstiiij gritwoiii " Clew to the Greek niind and heart, no dtrabt, 
ttiougli it ii a pleisanter picture than the earlier Creda coiUTivcd, is Pindar's 
portrayal of the dead who amuse thernselves with horse races, athletics, and the 
lyrr. 

nunigh the Creeks lacked a rdigions aiithoiitarianism. which miglit hav'C 
imposed order on the realm of the gods and oiLIiodosT cut tire minds of men; 
and Ihougli tlicy ovoidL'd religions awetiyisin. and liad net teaching pricslhcxrd, 
they were nonet!leless religious. Eveit when philosophy had taken on some 
inatririty. it was stdl uirsalutaiy for one to poblisli his di^hplu f it, the pjds, lo 
dispnige public worslup, or to dais! from it. Tliis religious attiliide was most 
clearly numifated by failliFul attention to coiivenltoiul, public worship, com 
dm ted bj priests daigmitt'd l>j' civil authority, and bv the pronimcnce of the 
religious mniif in athletic fcstiv'als. 

In tiiiie, of eourw. IwUr religion and athletics came iti fur eritidsm. Thoirgb 
tlicduirrgc was u slow one, religion and morals of the early days ceased to have 
their wtmted siginhcancc. 'f’hc seventh and sixtli ccnfurici;, atrd the bier ones 
even more, witnessed many tcouomic, political, and socbl changes, tending 
toward wider distiibulion of privilege and {Kmer that once had pertiincd 
only (o men of WTsiltb and station, nicsc ck'ingcs. brvKidty tdijcativc for an 
increasing class of [Kople. were important, sintc ineiuascd atinomte wxtll* 
being for more and mote pcttplc hrmiglit greater opport„nih for leisure and 
couicmpblion. riic vignilicaitce of iLisitre is -ihvioitv I’hose who lalior con¬ 
stantly with their hands have little time or energv lo dcvolt to affairs of the 
mind, .'^nstutlc ottribiited the fonnditiou of Taitbtniatical arts to ihe Idsiite 
of the Kgs-plian priesthood.^ Nimicmus factors operating powerfully at Athens 
nrade her in rrality liie School of 1 Icllas, and ultimately, in a sense, a Univer¬ 
sity of Mankind. A crdical philosophy emerged, differentiated from religion 
and thcolngv. mid critkally disposed toward them. Xctiupharns becd the fact 
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that men kid crested godi^ in thdr own iTti4gc. Homer and Hesiod re^JEcsciitcd 
Nie gods at times as djsgmLefui, dishonest, adult«:Taiis, thie^nng. He, liowc^'cr, 
professed belief hi "'One god* supreme among gods and men; resembling mar- 
taJs neither 111 fonu nor in mind/' * The tiieater^ bj^ citmuiitisdng the gods and 
bringing mytliotog}' before ooc^s ^^cty ejes. tended to make senons belief in 
them luore difficult, Histou' undermined the authority of tiEditioiis. Euripides 
paraded the most iiihiinum aspects of the old gods, showed them imtionab 
petty, childish* futde—on the whole inferior to men 3ind womm^and voiced 
an aspiration for a IiigUer cuuctptfon: 

O Thou 

Tliat bcarcst earth* Thpclf b)' earth upborne, 

\\1jDc'er lliou ait, hard for otii powders to gues^ 

Or Tens* or Natme's lr^\\ or mind of niau^ 

To 'tliec i poy* for all tlie things of earth 
In right Thou guidest on I’hy noiseless way.* 

As the citS'State became progressively tlic mstrument of tlie good life for a 
greatci numl^cr of men, it took on on ever kiger significance* required more 
Jen'tee* and a sort of kyalh- hitlierto miknoivn. Indeed^ ^ die state became 
thoroughly a imt of Hellenic comciousucss* service to it became tlie mast 
vital religion of tiie citiiten.' iMan versus tJic State** a concepi unknown to 
the Greek. In the state he was coinpkbe, eiLiblod to enjoy a rational exist¬ 
ence.^^ Plato, logically cnougli to men of Iti^ genemtiem, regarded "'service of 
tlic hi\^-C ii% "also the semte of itic Gods,. , * /' ^* I'o defend the dty and 
picscivc the vhicyards was sjrioriymous viitli religion itself, Man losing liis idco- 
titr in the state was no rnoie difficult for Greeks tliau losing one's self In God 
was to the early Chrislims. Aristotle deckned: . . men should noE: think it 
slavctj' to live according to the rule c>f the constitution; for it is their 
tioii." nevotimi lo tlie state seeuiii to iiave reached a degree of sdf-denuih 
which imgiit well aimiiare with the ascetic sdbncgatian of feligioiis fimatics: 
"'Tlidr bodies Ihty dciote to tlieir coiintry^ as thuugh they belonged to other 
mcii; [and] . . . their mind ... is most tnily tlich envn wliim ctnploytid in 
her service. * 

Ultiniaielyp critical philosophy would reach fur bevx>nd mere cntieiiini of 
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coiicq^ts of Ihc old Teligiori. h n'Oiild deny* too^ die legitimacy of n:iiini''s w>f- 
sliip of tiie iliitc and his ideDtification of himself wjfli it. Man would become 
an end in hmisclf^ or seek ^ine odicm^orldly goal, when the pomp and power 
of die dty wuiiod and williettd aw^y. lbs viiIncrabiHty and dcstfnctjrDti would 
prove ib imperfection^ its unworthine^v arbiter of life and denth^ Then men 
wav^ld find tUciranswer to the ngeofd question^ is the end of imnr in 

complete absorption in porsofiil desires; or, pcrehaiicc, not wholly satisfied 
with tluit, would dream of a City of Cod. 

In the decline of pa^n gods w ho delighted in fcab of athletic prowess^ and 
tiic cantent{Kirary emerge nee of tlie notion of the snjictiontv of mind; in the 
dcciy of the powerful, political state and the riivc of an oikcrwcinldly Utopia, 
offering escape from the toils, fiard^hips, and nn^cs of earth, are to be found 
the central resisons for the decline of tlie athletic spirit, the cult of body woi^ 
ship, and the puallcl riic to pTonjinenee of ascetic ciiiregard for Ihc Isc^tity' and 
strength nf the plniiical self mid dispjua^cnicnl of the w^rth of athletic uttam' 
mcnis. In other countries religion and warfare had beexi basic conditioners o( 
physical sports. Greece was nociception to tfic rule. Ciitical pliilosophv, wfikb 
rmdeiTniiicd the old religion, sounded the Icriell of the old athleticism as mil. 
Bciwoen the spirit tri the antliot of the hvnnn to ApuIIo, who dugs— 

TJitrc thw do honor to thee with boxing, dancing and singing— 
and that of Xenophanes and Euripides Dicit h a w'orld of iMcraice. 

tDIICSTIONAl. RKCjOSSlllirC'nO^S 

Education at any tnomenl Ls limited fimdamimtally by the ecanafinc» sodah 
political histitufnJUS which inan has set up. All may be modified from time to 
time both Iw blind fences and by intelligent insights Fuiulamcnta! changes in 
the lodal ftamcwtifk render the old erlucatinnal pattcni oiititiodccb undermine 
lb m^hc it appeal incongtnmts mid tinsmic^blc. and condition tbe formation 
of a new pattern in hiircjujny wdll the new age. "ITic "new educarion"* uuv 
uffo^ to solve the pfoblcfiis of the new^ order* It may do so in name mrasure: it 
ftm fail In do so; tl may facilitate cltaugcs already in process Much deptrntl?^ on 
the degree of cotisoouii appUt=itioti of sttentim to the problcins that matler 
most. 

Tlic "new cducalmtr at Athens wa^ trmiv- sided, like '*riew tducatioir 
csttywlscre, ii was in many way^ Itarmoribni mih dominant tendencies in the 
changing social iccuc whkli gave if birth. At its wnrst and for most p<rapic it 
wiM hut a concession to the demjiidsof new genecaEcmi liia! songlii happixteii, 
fame, wealth, lusim, power* and unk sotial duU in iiidisidnal dciin:. At jts 
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best, in the hands of a few, the new cducatioii gave Lmpetui to a critical cxanii- 
nstiDii and rational roconstniction of sodch', whicli was to save it fium diaiiir 
tcgiatjon \yy correcting ImsLc ertots wbidi had been incorporated in it in the 
long, blind processes of its evolution. 

V'icwing education <ts u means of ad justing an intlividiial more or less com¬ 
fortably to the life of his Aiy, Ihc tiew education, at its woryt, was more or Jess 
successful, and AlJicmajis jogged on tlicir way more or less gaily to tlie banb of 
Letlic, Viewed as a means to social stability, the new education, even at ib 
IxHt, was incfiective, Consenrative liands were not able In tiun the clock baelt, 
despite their pleasing pictures of a happy, golden ycstcrduy when cvtiything 
was decent and in good tudei. Radical rtformas. on the otliei iLiud, with cscs 
fis«l on tlic fiitnie. were not able, fmr all thdr wit. to lead sclfisti, ignorant, 
practical potiticians to adopt radical remedies for tadica.1 soctii] ills, but hjict 
to content themsth'c'S with drawing the mental blucpririb of Utopia. 'Hie work 
of these builders of more stately social mansiorts, though of little ptaclicid im¬ 
portance in their day, has trad uriconitnon stgruficnncc for all wlio Lave thouglit 
sulfscqnciitly on politics and educahoii. 

■Hie roots of lire ne'W education, so far us its scrioua ciforts jit teconstnicting 
the life of nun are concerned, run tuck to the dawn of Creek cnlightcninoit, 
the rise of critiiral tiucstioning which, in the courje of timi:. was to in wide the 
malcrial and lEie imrnatcnal world, britigmg great consequent shock to men 
and necessitating revision of their notinits of all things. Of firststc iirijiortancc 
was the acid of doubt thrown on tiadificuul ideu and nioia by Xcnnphatics' 
critical attack on the folly of citccssi'vt adoration of victorious athletes. No less 
liamh was iiis condemnatiou of rcligioiis views. A com pi rati ve metbod enabled 
him to see that gods had been conilitritcd liy men in tliuit own likcncs.s Such 
a view of deity was imdnly limited, distorted, and wmild not .nifirce. In place 
of antliropomorphic polytheism he set the \Hc*w that God is One, unlike men 
in mind and body. Hie disintcgiatis'c effect of this critical spirit ou religion 
was obviously incscapiihle. Acsdiylits nii^t stnve to give old tdigiuui ideas a 
modem dross and make them paLaUbIc to a changing world, but Kiiripidcss 
distinctly modem, knew thit a rcconciliatjcni of the old and new was impos- 
able, arid declared raundlvL "If gods do evil, llicn they are not gods." In¬ 
evitably the gods melt into unity, tlidr huttuui features vujiiiih, they make way 
far the \'’ortC!c of Leucippus, the N'ous of Anasagoias, the air of AiraAimenes. 
''nicre ii iw> Zcifi. young N^'ortes ictgns, and he has turned out Zeus*'’—so say 
the philusopheis and anancipated youth.'* In the earth ibdl Xenophanes .sees 
a piDcess of dtimge going on rather titan unchanging Gaity, E'osuiU on maimtiin 
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tops rcv'Ciil mitrioc life thjt once wa5 in the sci* iltc moniitains ssill sink into 
the SCSI again, and men wiD diiappcai. “And this change happens to all 
ivQslda ' 

liic briglit gleam of reason's auiorj also shines thrnngli Hecsitaeus of 
Mitctiis who had seen the ndicnlousncss of manv conflicting traditions: "I 
Iiavc written c^w thing down as it appeared bo me to be Iriici for tmuiifold and 
humble are tiie savings of tile l idlcnes, as thes’ seem to me." So far hiid 
the teiideiicy to doubt old explanations gone liy the time of Herodotus, tiut 
it bad even claimed a p^irt of the niintl of the Fatiicr of llistonv For thought 
in gcneml. he was inclined to accept tire tall story an<| let it go at that. Ite ap' 
pcari occasitmally as a positivist of the new age, requiring that a story told by 
the poet or some other authority be reasonable oi capable of verthcatjcinx He 
knows no river called Ocean, lienee supposes tirat some poet must have tn- 
vcitlcd it; he balks at ttic story of the ,\tiinaspi, who were said to he bom with 
but one eye; he doubts whether the Magi actually caused a slomi to alidtc— 
it may have done so of its uwu accord, Tlicsc and similar doubts arise oeca* 
sbnally in a mind iliat is on the wUulc pioiwly humble toward ancient tnitli 
and finds no difficulty in the talc of giant ants of india, larger than foxes but 
Smaller than dogs.*^ 

One may reeogiiuic in thi.s oitical movement ait cl^ort to teduee the chaetJe 
world of primitive invth to order, giving a more eicset account of cause and con< 
sequence, llie vast inclusive realm of niythical cxpbnatloii is constantly dimiiv 
ished as cnlightcumeut advances and the realm of scientific fact proportion' 
atcly iiicrcdsn. Leucippus, in his work On tfie Onfer rtf the L/mverre. lull 
already broken with the primitive world of caprice when he announced: "Noth¬ 
ing happens without a cause, but cvcn'tliing with a cause and bv ncecssitv,^ 
From this it is not a long step to the idea of cniitrol. Luck or caprice, said 
DcmocTitns, "seldom ineaviircs swords with wisdom. Most things m life spiick 
wit and sliarp MSioit can set right." The greatest Creek philoiopliers wrnitd one 
day make an effort, by "quick wit and sharp vision." to set tiring right in poli* 
tics ami educatiuii. Ttic new intcllectitalom, though it iindermined faith in old 
traditions, inspired faith in human reason and made men sec the Golden .\ge 
in the future rather tljaii in llic past, 

'Hie new movement, which tended to reduce the capricknvs world of the 
gods and material things to order oil the basis of common principles, also lent 
cncouiagcincnt to a unifying, incliwivie view of life which brou^t man into luir- 
mony with, and made him a port of, nature Tim philosophic natumhsm war 
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fonniiliJtcd bv die Stoic school- Zeno (c. 300 bjc.) liefd that “the chief good 
\%%is ctinFcsscdly to Uvcdcconliug to iiuhire; whidi ts to five iiccording to muc. 
foi tuituTi; leads u:i to this point." "For our individual natures aie all |Kirts of 
universal ootuie, * » I’tints and animals live uccordinc to nature, piiTSiuiig 
svliat is appropriate to tlicrn. Man, too. must live accuidiiig to nature's direc* 
timi, "And as reason is gi^en to latiotial animals, , . living according to rea¬ 
son is necessary for mcti,^^ 

Of this philosophic rtituialism there were two widely dilFeicitt intciprdo- 
tionv: oiitiv agru^eahle to aristocratic seiisibiUtics and prejudices and scriiceible 
to men of might who make cities, stales, and enipircs. and label their lawT 
"r^ht"j anotlier, acceptable to the temper of rising dwiioaact* and serviceable 
In its devotees. According to the first view, (uiluie made some slaves and otlicis 
free.** Plato, too, tiaving no love for the democtstic tendencies of his dav, 
would make an intclIcctiLil elite tile mlcfs of hu ideal state, while others., Jess 
endowed h>' nature, would Ise warriors atid artisans. Other wTitm, more in har¬ 
mony with social and political tendencies of the nesv day. saw in the bw of a 
common nature a sure indication of equality, at oiice a vindication of the 
claims of common men to a pbee of iriiportante in the world as masters of their 
destiny and a key hy which their chains miglit be unlocked. ’I’hc rhetorician, 
the poet, the nnnauticist, and the religionist were most mcluiohlc to this view. 
"bJatiirc has ensbved no nian.’* says AkitLiiiias. Ijws and eonventtons are the 
tymits of inarikiiid, and compel men to do whitt is against nature, against tea 
son. Slavery' gives the lie to riatun;, Kimpidcs declares: 

The tianic alone is shameful to the slave; 
hi all things else an lioiicst man enslaved 
Falls not below the nature of the free. 

Ill nature all are kin. BaTrien of race, of bond and free, and of nationality wvn? 
all to sink into Jjethe; men were to prepare the way fora common humanitv, n 
1111 ivcrsnl culture. 

.\ new age i in plies new, or reeducated teachers. WTiat the greatest minds 
brought forth and gave to a few. ultimiitcly reached the cars of inanv dirough 
IKipular toelieis. whose tectura and conversations were attended by yoniti 
who could pay for the luxury of learning, or thinlciiig they Imrtied someth 
*ro thesepupubr teaeliers the term sophist (wise man) was applied, in general 
the sophists have been assigned a qucstionahle cluractcr and merceiian' habits. 
Tile demoraliation of Athenian soeiely lias indeed been ereditcd In- ,<(01110 to 
their siibs'i.'nive teaching, 11 ms Davidson says, , . it may be fairly enough 
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said that they Jaigeiycnnhributed to dcmocilizc Athens. . . — Sncb, too, 

tJjC general picture drawn bj' Aristophanes uliQ eouttastcd— 

. . tlie Discipline rare w'hiclt lloarislied in Athens of yore . . 

with that oficred by the "red-boired Hungs of luiLhowu breed”—tlic tvaiidering 
sophists who came from nLmy lands. ITiis new teacher empties the gymnusiinn 
and pHlacstra, crowds tlic htihs and lecture rooms, and produces dire results— 

.... to begin, a cold pallid skin. 

Arms siicill and clicst weak, tongue ptadrised to speak . . . 

.And )'Oiir mind he'll prepare $0 that foul to be fair 
And fair to be foul yqn shall always declare. . . 

Plato’s view is not hiitcr. Ilie sophist hunts voting men. professes to teach 
virtue, gets "“a round sum," is pre-trminenQy a disputcrand teacher of disputa¬ 
tion about things seen and unseen, and iceuii to liave a knowledge: of all things, 
hnt is in reality only an hniiator,^ 

I'o accqjt such views of the sophists and their infimmec would place too 
much weight on Hie laughing contempt of I he skillful, witty Aristophanes, 
whose ow-n trmguc and pel) were not incapable of sophistical deception, 
f bough scTinus, aristocmtic Tlato criticized sophists For taking fee. his nw-n 
school, the .\taderny, was reputedly founded rni Lmd pnrcliascd with moiicv 
given by rich fricridv for bis ransom, wui aided financially by wealthy jxitrerns 
(Dion, for esamplet, and may have been further sup[}ortcd by fees, eitliei 
fixed or left to the choice of studcnts,=“ Pl.ito's TOtnplainti .igainst the wiphiitt 
because they received fees sorenly seeni to men! Ilie huportance sometimes 
granted tliem, Irt fact, payrngfees to teiichcni was not jlscif novel to AlhciiLins. 
The old -Athenian music school and the pilaestia had liten conducted by pri¬ 
vately paid tcacfiers- If Ihctt was any unvelly in the practice of iht sophists, 
it lay in the higher cost of their “higher" learning. 

Ilie notion of the sophists* dcstraciive capacih seems 10 rest on an esag- 
getated view of the power of words to change the chiincter of men and their 
society; it ovcrlooki Hie deep-rooted tendencies in locicty itself, and sastly over¬ 
simplifies and glosses over the processes of social change.®^ U eredits with an 
extraordinary power the teaching of a disotganizicd group of le:iciicn, who 
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taught no common body oF l^nowlcdgc or opitiion^ <fod since their liveli¬ 
hood dcpeiidttl on their students* mmt Liive binght vifas mor^ or less accept^ 
able to the day mtlicr than higiily t^ubversiw dtictnuc^. ft secpij more iculistic 
to think thiit the sophists were nion? m less keen obsm-m of the eluniging 
world aTOund liiem^ that they woe boih gpod and bad^ diailow and profound; 
that tiiej' brought ccrfaiti insights into this lAorid of eliatagc to llicir students; 
thal they KK^i4i shilling to sell their educational wares to those svho ^^nted to 
attain success; that they went along with the tendencies of the new day, ^nd 
were ready to lide the rising tick: and that they' soniehmcfi had an exaggerated 
opinion of their own miportance—an civcrestiiiiatc too radily accepted by' 
others. 

Essentially the new learning rqjrescrited an extension of education on a 
biglier and hrojider plane than liad been knowii by the old order. It was in- 
fomi3tj\’t, criticalp destructive, and canstriictrve. llie satictimu of tl^e old 
mores that ctimfor^hly fitted the old city' w'ere giving way. Athens was coming 
of age inteUechially. /\gc> wirti its decrease of physiGil power, sobers the joyous 
cnthiisiastris and checks the reckless energies of ymitb. 'Phouglit of the future 
and drcoming of the past become moie dianctcristic; and vigOTOus action less 
$0- Atlidsi; was soon to be a nonentity in militaw and political affairs; LntcU 
IcciiiallVp ^hc was on Ihc tlircsliold of a school of higlier Icoining^ w^hosc influ¬ 
ence would [Kticlrife to all comers of the world. 

Tlic new tcarnujg til its hest^ notHitiislancling iiovclrics, icflcctcd a charac¬ 
teristic of cducathni in nlil Athens: a coiitrrn with Micukr affairsr. 'Iliat which 
had once motjvatcil action was now the central mcitil of Creek thought. As 
life had centered in the cih-^ Ipofis), the science of govcrtiiiieut (politics) and 
the rclaliou of the individual to the social colkcHvc were to be the caitml pr<>l>- 
lauis of philovLiphy. Protagops^ reputedly the most iiiibWdmlistie of the 
sophists, was concerned with preparation fm prat'tjcul affairs, public and pri¬ 
vate. that one might ''learn to onier his own Tiouse m the best and 

'1>c iKTst able to speak and ad in affairs of the state ” ^ 

In a world itf change* while some rntri arc satisfictl w'ilh '^p^iGc^ for the mo 
ment, others seek genemf pnncipkSs s-jihd for all lime. Ilic best niirids lliaL 
were dcHjtcd lo edueatiori sought solicily a firm l^sis, ^^ciriic fisi*d principles, by 
which 10 test all things* and thus make possible the .ittaiumcnt of the goiKl 
life by man and by society, ^nie himed tq science, religious iiivsticLsm, and 
ascetic discipline; ollicrs tliuiight that liue knowledge and individual intc^ty, 
arrived at under the condilionit: of the gftatest intellectuiil fiecdoni, prmrdcd 
iluit Kiris. "Ik know ^uiea iclU to govern one's <lesLre. tn distinguish between 
knowledge and opinion, constituted the best tfiai men could hope for. Many 
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found iLe basis for a xttled social order in a return to some tested pattern of 
the past, or in an idealised pattern of coutL-mporan- neighboring states. Others, 
4 few, soiiglit a radically icconsliuctcd social order, utilizing certain elements 
of past experience joined with imioratinm that iscie designed to correct essen 
tkl mors of the past. Whib all tire intellechal builders had more or less in 
common, thej were often poles apart. Pythagoras represented the tciidemy to 
combine miTJticisni, aseeticism, and scientsL Socrates explored the individual¬ 
istic approach to the prnblein. Xenophon preferred the consersativc patterns 
«f the past. Plato and Aristotle, indebted ditccUy and indirectly, liiic Xeno¬ 
phon. to Socraric teaching, cximmcd more critimllv and cmnprehcnsively past 
and present experience, and set fortli widely vanning views of the ideal sfcile. 

Men looking for Utopia gaze both bacbsirrd and forward. Radical reforms 
often embody tested, conservative features. Grcil importance lias been cred¬ 
ited to one who, influenced by tlic pervasive Oqihism of his tfciv. combined 
(Chgitiiis iiiysticisni and ascetietsm with the most notable coutributimis to sci¬ 
ence. While Pythagoras, who was born in Samos and flouriditid in the jLxtli 
century jj.c., was renowned for his investigations in mathematics, astronomv, 
mtiSK.and medidue,-- Im insight into political and other affairs seems to liaw 
been :ilso ^igiiiiic^nt. of his life iirc frcqumtl^^ con trad i clow oiitriti- 

cal, and doubtless wmped by the biases of later centuries. He is said to have 
visited Egypt, Crete. Cfialdaci. and SsTia. imbibirtg the wisdoin of thdr 
Immed men and liriiig initiated into religious mistcrics. ,After tctunuiig to 
Samos and finding .iflaus there incompatible with philowiphie purauts he re¬ 
moved to Crotoira. Tljerc he csfcibhsherl a Wollicihood, cretlitcd varionsiy with 
tlirce hiindrvd to six hnmlred menibcra, and exerted a great influence in the 
world of U-artiing and in political life as well."' 

Considerable miiiortaiuc att-jche^ to Pythagoras a.v the tarlv fonimlator and 
dissranmaior of certain dfK'tniics more fully devciopcxl bv later pliilosophcis 
Mmie, he held, pmges the pssirms; and he is said to have dcmmishatcd tire 
soundness of the flicmy.*' In ih.s and the Joclriiie of mnderaliou one tccoe- 
nwes the tbcoriB of the meiin ami of talJwm’s, later devdoped by Plato and 
-Aristotle.® f’yUmgorav also lecogmzed the value of eugenic mating, the neces. 
siti of restraint of sexual appetite, and tlic doctinjc of riariKiriEgrjtmn of joub « 
In cvciy thing the niiifyitig pnncplc is miinTxr.=* which luis a mvsticaf stEnifi- 
cance; liencc the all^nnljradng cliarader of mathematical shidv! Since order 
harmony, riiiriibcr. and proportion pervade the universe, tliej should also uIe 
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lain in Iiuinnn society" each individual should find h« place in a hamjonious 
leJationship as unehan^iig as the cdestiaJ icpltm. VVliilc the Pylhagprcan 
table of oppositcs-^Liinttcd, Unfimiled: Unitj', Flumlity; Rest, Motion; Uglit, 
Darkness—and many other centra] ideas were shaiply combated by scientists 
of the IlcracleitKin stamp, idealists of the Socntic-Platonic school, and later 
the Nco-Pblonists. found grcit satisfaction in them. Plato's doctrines of 
tiictcnipsychosis, nilt by a philosophic cLissi. comriiiijijsm of jKoperty. itnpor- 
lanoc assigned to miitlicmatics and music, iJie tqiialih of nomcn and men in 
the circle of phitosophersand inyTtieal dements in much of Ins thinking 
closely paiallei Pythagoican thought and piacttcc, and surest a definite in* 
dehtedness or that both dicw froni the same source, CJn the rctigious side, cer- 
bainly. both sveic influenced In' Otphism.** 

Physical exercise was given a prominent place in the Py thagorcoii disci- 
plme.« Exacise. food, and repose ouglit to be in pmpa piiiporrioii to eadi 
other: on this the health o( the body depends, 'Hie Pytliagorom? were eretlitcd 
by the ancients as the first who devoted themseis'es to a careful study of diet 
in rehtion to medicine, thus they attended to the tmdv that it might Htmudi 
IHopcr food and exercise and avoidance of snpcifluom desires and numifold 
lynches of food, always W in the same condition, never too lean, never too 
fat.-** It is s,^jd llwl they disapproved of hunting, but devoted themsdses to 
rimmng. wrcstluig, panlomimicgesticiiUiou, and jumping witli the halteics® 

I n « hat extent the conspiegoui success of athletes frmn Crotona at Olvmpia 
should be credited to IVlhagorean influence is open to question Cmtoiia was 
renowned fur its salubriom climate and the health of its pcojdtr Mib a 
Py thagoreau, undoubtedly attmrted the attention of the athletic svorld to his 
city by his athletic famc.^“ Py thagoras himself sms evxn credited with being the 
hrst to tram athletes on a meat diet; others suv, houxver, tlut this ivus anollitr 
man. Tt ssas JikewLSc said by Emtosthencs that Pvthagoras was tlic first who 
practiced sticuiifie lioxmg. and Ural he once sought to enter the Imvs' boxing 
contwl at Olympu, Imt, king leieeted, entered that of Hit mn, ,md ,hc 
etowai." 

Besides In* mfluenee ou later intdkdttal affairs, a marked importance ah 
faches to tbc religious and moral tcieliings of Pvthagoras, To read Im Lj7c k 
larnblicluiv .s to k in,pic»ed with the view ikr etliical teaching and rcligiom 
aicerieisra bilked more heavily than his scientific work. Of course one must 
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not forget tire bias of the Chifstun era, Tlie rdigious bent, howes'cr, was in 
harmony with ttie Orphic tendencies that swept Cteooe in the stxtJi century 
and caused men mtsit and more to give attention to personal happiness and 
saltation mthcr than to social welfare, rvhetiier bj' means of religion or an 
mdividualistic. self-centered philosophy which aimed at pcrsomil perfection. 
Tliough Pythagoras and liU followers were concerned with political affairs from 
time to time, his ttaching and niannei of life both emphssizwc the iniportmcc 
of a life of sclf-demal. apart from the rest of the world. Pythagoras seems, even 
in the sixth cenhin-, to h ive sensed tJic fiihlih- of the shiigglo for wealth and 
power, the ends for ivhich the state expends itself. The state cannot attain bis 
ends; hoainis at the harmony, integrihv and perfection of mair, which can only 
be accoiTiplisbcd b\ cieating within the society a smaller, more perfect 
one. whaeirj cvcrylhiug is made subsenicnl to the soul’s welfare; ‘riii.'S perfec¬ 
tion can be attained only bj' the most rigormis discipline. Pythagores is the first 
great ascetic leader of tlit West who rrnposed a seicte discipline an liimself and 
a band of follorvets. anticipating the thought and pnicrfce of Christian ascehc 
societies centuries later 

Pythagorem asetticisra appears in the rule of silence imposed on neophytes 
for five ycari, the piovtisiott for common propertv, and the injiuictions .igninst 
nieat, cettain fish, beans, and all aspects of luxurions life.*® Luxury', tic held, is 
the first evil tlmt comt^ into homes and into the city; iusolcnce and destruction 
follow.*^ Every' effort must he imide to thwart its hold on men. Nolhing shmild 
be done whin* end is picasmt—for nothing leads into enor so surely. No one 
should be permitted to do fust what he pleases: hence the necessity of rigorous 
govcmnicnt and a strict education. Tfic punishment of desire is a tiecessaiy 
means to pcrfcctiun. Siimpluous fottd, he held, ought to he intrxKliiccd at 
dinners atid then lutytily removed to punish the appetite, tndccd. a dhtinctlv 
Orptiic diKtrinc apiKurs in the dogma that since '‘we came into the present 
life for the purpose uf punishment, it ii iiecessaiy that wi: should be pun¬ 
ished.’' *' 

l\^ite numerous ways in which the Pvtliagorean cOiriDiunity anhcipatcd 
Cliristfcm aseetieiMTi. iherc wetc cctfiiii) important diffcreiicw. It has lieen com¬ 
pared with medieval orders of chivalry.*® PylJiirgoreun aicetieism markedly 
aetis’e; tliat of the early Christums dncflr passive. Probubfy the most conspicu¬ 
ous differejice lav in the fS'thagoreans devotion to cleanliness, rucognitiiin uf 
physical culture as a means to excellence, and their ftiiih in the virtue of the 
mean—excellent prupfiybetics against the extremes that Chrisriin asceticism 
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to In the goWra words of tlie philcsoplier an old Greek ideal sat- 

Follow a d^nlvj simple mode of life, , , . 

Be not neglectful of llij body^s he^dth; 

But iiieaiiUTe use in drink, food, exercuc— 

I mean bv “mcasiue'" wliat bringi no distress,^ 

Socrates^ bom of homble p^nentagCp seems to have been democratic in his 
dealing with all men, I’hougli favorably inclined neillier to the democraqf of 
Athens nor to her nligirchip/' he a citi^n and partidpted in certam 
militat)' cxpcdiiiom. Giving up bis \S'ork as statuary, lie assumed die tdk of 
teacher. He demanded no fees from his pupiH hved extremely siniply, und 
held all ^S'cahJi and nobility of birth trt Imv esteem. 

Tlicie is one gtwd. tedge^ whidi Socrates duimtd lie soi^ht conatimdy; 
and there is one evil, ignoianct!. ThcRr is one chief virtue, namch', avtudance 
of excess, Au csscutial to tiiis end is sclfduiovvlcdgc. ■'Sclf<ontrulp'' he said, 
an exact science^ and when discovemd the whole world may become ^‘irtuoiis/' 
Socnites' outy w isdoni^ he said, iay in knowing that Im did not know% niis, if 
true, would be refreshing in ihc Athenian hotlioiise of opuiion. "[Tiough he 
exliihtbs a teiiacit)' of mind and leads others to accept his views, thenc is no 
appeal to any court save tliat of reason, Whik onr knowledge of the method 
and content of Socrates* teaching rests on something less than s:5tisfactoty 
gronndSf he is icpr^ented by Plato, Xenophon, ArislopliiiueSp and other con- 
tempo ranct as interested in all problems of human life^ which he inve^ti^ted 
by engaging men m con versa tion, drawing out their opinio iiSp leading them to 
txainiuc, coniparcv and to discruninaic between the sound and mci^jund—be¬ 
tween app^^amnec end valid conception. In the use of this convet^tioiral dialec¬ 
tic, he b rcpresenled as d^bolioilly clever in deception, a “shre^ Attic 
quibbler/^ one who can make ilie 'worse appear tiic belter reason,^ as Aris- 
topliaiics decktied. 

Though Socnitcs was tried and pm to death on the cmnpkmt of Melihis 
tliat he W13S disloj^il to the gods and corrupted the yxiuth of Athene posterity 
Jlle amsisteirtly held a highly fc^ cuablc view iif hinit taken largely, of course, 
fnmi the tcstiiiiony of his pupib. Indeed, the AtheiiLmi tlietnselvcs arc said 
to have repented of tlrdr action against him, condemned his enemies, and 
erected a statue in his tionor>* W hether this be true m not, if Ofie-tentii of the 
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Lmincss. skill in qticstJonin^ ^nd wise [udgmenls given were leilly his, one 
must set that ht was tndy a gadSy that sttuig men's minds to activity. His con¬ 
tribution to the “nirw' education’' lay in tliis stimulus to a critical treatment ot 
liimian problons, a Itad which Plato and Aristotle followed up and in many 
wan carried to a greater degree dF perfection. 

Socrates was not solely conccmctl with intellectual ctthinc. It is said that 
he gave dose "attention also to the training of the body, and tvas always in 
cellcntcaiidiLtcin hintsdf" In this, as in ether matters, the nile was “"nothing 
to excess/' He is said to have had great physical endurance, but he shuuned 
cstessivc gymnastic training, because such tniumg requited that men eat heav¬ 
ily. Beuut)', Uatniuny. and proportion, both of mmd and of l>udy, shnuld be 
stiiv'en for. Indeed, he said, it is a disgrace to grow old through shoci 

carelessness before seeing what numijcr of man vou may become by developing 
your bodily strength and beauty to their lu'ghest Umit. But you cannot see tliat, 
if you are eareless; for it will not come of its own accord." ^ 'Hiis beauty' lay 
essentially in proportion. Socrates pointed out that, in his day, runners of the 
long-dishiHCe race liad muscuLir legs and narrow slioiildcn. wliilc boxers and 
wrestlers had Ijraid shoulders and small le^. Dancing he Tcccrmmeuded, be¬ 
cause “'bj' distnbiitioTi of the toil througliont my limbs I seek to give an even 
balance to luy body/’Pliysical cultute improved wiimcti as well as iiitn. 
Soemtes was prnfnnudly imptessud by the plij sical skill dcvdu|!ed by girls in 
dancing, acrobitics, and jiisgling. as well as by the fact tliat they' exhibited 
courage in performing dangerous feats which no man Cfinld inaich. By their 
exhibition he was tiioved to suggest that "womiiii's nature" was "iiowtsc itj- 
ferior to man’s," 

Tile general utility of physical I cull lire and its highest purpose, as Llie gov¬ 
ernor which regulates the itcalfh of the body on wliich es’cry'thing one does 
depends, were Stressed by Socrates: "Fur in everything that intn do the body is 
useful; and m all luws of tljc body it is of great iinportatiec to be in as higii a 
state of physical cfiicictiey as possible. Why, even in the process of thittkmg, in 
which (he use of the body seems tti be reduced to a rnmimum. it is tiotler of 
common kiuwlodge tliat grave mistakes may often be traced to bad hciltli. 
And because the body is in a bad condition. Joss of mcnioiy, dcprey^ioji, discon¬ 
tent, insanity often assiil tlic mind so violently as to drive whatever knowledge 
it contains clean out of it. But a sound and healthy body is a strong protection 
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to a mail, at least there ts no danger then of such a cabniir)' liappcnmg to 
him tlirough physical weakness. , , Tlie inlerrelatious of diet, exeicisc, 
mediciiul aid, and hi:aUh seem to Imvc been dear to Socrates; one most learn 
cnaything possible from others wlio have knowledge, but everyone can be a 
better judge of bis retjuirctDOnts than an y piiysician. 

For a ioldici and an Atbeniau citizen, physical training for wwi was aix-epted 
as axiomatic. Socrates' views on this matter not exceptional judging by 
Xcnoplion'i account. He explained to Epigems that there was no justiJGcation 
for bis Ixid physical condition. He needed tmining just like anv atlilctc train¬ 
ing for Olympia. Tlie lifc-and-death struggle with Athens' enemies must be 
prepared for; one mtist be able to defend her, and also able to save Lis own U/c 
and not play tlie puirt of a coward,"* 

Certain principles credited to Socrates, but w-liich may or may not liuve been 
bis, were accepted also by his pupil. Plato, who utidcrtook to blueprint Utopia 
—soroctiiiiig iJiat Socrates never attempted, perhaps Ijeciuse he placed little 
faith iu schemes uf govcminent, external regubtions, hut fixed his trust in sdf- 
ktiowJcdgc and self-control. Plato, unlike liis master, was an anstociat. He is 
said tobavie traveled widely and was educated in Megata, Egypt, Cyrene, Sidly, 
and in Italy, where he made conbiet witli Pytliagoicitiis whose doctrines may 
liavc influenced his views on the iinijottancc of number, re-embodiment of the 
soul, mle by philosophers, reLitifra of music and astiononiy, and various other 
matters/'^ Pbto is said to have been trained in gymnastics by Aristim of Argos, 
and hi have vnestied at the Isthmian Games; he was of robust phy'sique, fought 
in three campigns. and at Dclium showed eonspicuons STilor.** 

’Ihc fa els concerning Plitn's aristocmlic buckground may wdl be remem¬ 
bered in Ihc h^t of liis preference for government by' an aiistocratic, intdiec- 
tuiil elite, hii high rc^rd for die soldier class, his contempt for the "men of 
business, stooping as tliq- wnIE” and the low^ station of aitkms in his ideal 
society. lie Itad no faith in the capacity' of the masses to attain to such high 
nrtuc as Scscralei had in mind, w;is eontemptiious of Athenian deuiotTacv,*’' 
and believed in a rigid system of governmental control. Plato was, uf course, a 
iiLiny-sidcd genius. In educational tlicoty alone he presented widely divergsmt 
viesvs, iintabh in the ftepublie, pTodirct of his early yeais. and in the Ijitt, 
composed at the close of his career. In both of these works it is necessary to 
examine certain central features of the suckty he cnsisigod in otdo to under' 
.stand the rOIc w'hieh lie assigned to education. 
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\\'liilc Socntes stressed tlie atbiinmeiit of true knowledge and virtue as the 
eli ief nitL Pluto tniphaiirxrd the establishment of justice as the suptanc g(Hl. 
To establish justice is to avoid injustice; to avoid iniustice. nne umst know 
wJicnce it arises. In a simple, primitive, healthy societ)', in wliich men were 
cntiCL-tncd with the satisfaetioii of primal needs—food, shelter, dolhing—injus¬ 
tice did not exist. As society grew, himeser, in complexity', svealtli, and luxury, 
division of Libor v«is necessary and new occupations appeared—tradtsraen. en- 
tcitiincis. doctoiV lawyxn. wariicirs. and the like—with injusLce as a con¬ 
comitant of the "rebtiniii of these citizens with one □riuthcr.'' 'flic intiease 
of bwvcrs and doctors in 3 state is an evil jymptorri; one points to lack of a 
setLse of jnstke on the part of citizens; the other to hisuty, intcm|y!t-jncc, and 
Tcsnthmt increase of disease. VVar is found "to be derived from causes which 
are abo the causes of almost all the evils in States ix., it Is occasioned 

bi lilt struggle for territory and commerce which the demand for luxurious Uv* 
irig entail). 

‘[lie worst govemment is tliat wliicii offeis the greatest lilicrty to he a dicast, 
a soldier, something or nothing, just as one fancies, regardless of capacity, and 
which iiis|icns« “a sort of equality to equals and unequals alike," "* It arises 
froni immoderalx* pursuit of wciltli or the part of the uligardiie rulers of the 
state, for ‘'the love of wealth and the spirit of moderation" cannot exist to- 
»etlter ui citizeusof lire same state** lliat ia to sav, ihc rulers sell out the in- 
of Ulc corinnunudldi fur tlic sake of piiv^ifc ihm pi^vitig their 
to rule . I "he cih fatb into dtrciy or Tm^olulion of the 

■ilTugglc for ^lin on the piirt of ftom the l;o^vest to the highest and the 

u=t;:ikeiiiiigj}ntt It of tour^ luxc^ry iu rccingni/e Imnmu mhue ioi 

wtuit it is, and there jre niony u ho '"will not be Siadsfied with the ;^tmpk-r wny 
of lifc^ . ^ But Since those "who ;ue not satisficJ with the simpler JBc have 
proved lltciii^lvei meompelent and dmngL'iuus miets* it cJii?uxablc to set up 
ceil'aiu tc^traints and controls in a rcLOtislitulcd aocicly, w lluit eicli and every 
sort of work will be done bj- those who ore best fitted In natnte and pt!rfa:tcd 
]w trainnig; iiod in purticubr tt is nccesiinry to pbee the guidmcc and the pict^ 
leiiioii of itic state in the bmd.s of those who arc pie-cmmcutly quaUhed to 
sene its ends, and are hy iialiire iind triiiiiiiig Iciivt locliiied to iiic it for their 
personal gfain. 

Hicrearc c^vciitully three great of cniplin^uciil: in jioeicty. ihc work 
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of artmiis and husbandnicti, that of soldiers* that of rulm. Corresponding to 
these are certain h pcs uf liuniaii capacity* best suited to iliettu and tlirec classes 
in society; for society is the individual iatiI brge: the Brit, thkfly pliysicul* 
ruled hv ijpi^cijtt, wliose virtue is strength; the second, great of heart; ruled by 
passion, whose virtue is courage; the third, intellectua], the virtue of wliicb is 
wisdom^ Men and women, regardless of sex, should be assigned to tlic r6lc of 
producer* soldier, and micr. according as thev' possess one cipacitj' or another* 
\Micn cadt person is in lii? right occupation, and C 3 ch dass docs its work—ilje 
intellectual ruling, the eouuigcous protcctiiig, and the strong producing and 
getting wealth to support themselves and the othos—then justice will prevail 
in the 

Of the selection and training of artisans aud husharidnim Pbto has little to 
say* tlioiigh he alludes to the meanness of the "iLseful arts"'; ^ for sake of effi^ 
cicnc) .jnd order, Ikhvcvct, each must have an occiiption and be trained for 
that presumably by apprenticesliip to the task, llic mcnibers of Ibb 

bw'csi order of sticiety cm iippartmtly be readily sekefed^ for tlicj' basic iron in 
their system, ate without spirit, and liave no mark of intellectual capacity*^ 
Mlic dhletentiatiuii of ll^c two higlitr ckssof, soldiers (au-riliarj' guardLios) and 
mlcrs (chief guardians), is a more pauistaking procesv, not completed till tlic 
age of twenty', when sonic (potentid plulavophers) are selected for advanced 
education. All above the ha5liaridjii(.Ti and artisans wU] be neared simply * live 
like soldiers, have no pnqierty of thdr own. cat at a common and icedve 
only cnemgh pay to covxr fundamrmtd] needs; they will lx: educated fronv seven 
tu cighiecn in [iitisic and gymnastic, and from ciglitcen to twenty^ m military 
g^ninastics, iu make them serviceable to society rather than \o themselves,*'^ 
Wliile Micre is a mar ted ^dliercnce to old A then bn educatinn from scV'Cn 
to eiglitecu, consisting as it did of music and gynmajhcs* Plato introduces a 
niimlicr of importaiit stricttircii^ Tlic poets muit be purged nf e\ il stories (hut 
depict itic gixh as mi mural amt thus prorncite hnniomlity m the yoimg. Pitetry, 
hoivevcr, which in^tilH a martial ^pirit, sutli as certain passages in Monicr^ is 
approved ixibuJuni lor hitnic giLiiilfiins ** Music also comes undet ccnstirslup 
because "any musical Lutiuvatkm is full of tLiiiger to the State, and nuglif to be 
prcv'cnlcd "; for '‘when nuxlcs of music rliangc/’ the stale changes with tlieui."** 
toniaii and [..ydian hannoiu^ arc buimedp but Dorian and Phrygian aic re- 
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tawicd, sifice tli^y are condurivc to tempcniJicc and coumgc^ Itfcwise, tlie flute 
and otliCT ''cutiouily^iarmoiirjtcd instmiiicuts'" aic e^dtided, while the Ijtc,, 
hiiq), and shepherd's pipe are approved 

\JiJ3ie and gymnastic me approved, nut entb in ihcmieU-^ rior Ixcause 
one tnnna the soul and ihc other tile body, but because "both Iwve in vic^' 
ciiicBy die impTovcmenl of the Either one bv itscU produces dirlor- 

tion. Music, pxnsncd alcmc, produces eiistiuiacy, feeble u^arrjor ” GyTiiiii^tiC;^ 
if earned on cxctiisivdy- produces hardness and fcrocih: Plato is convinced tliat 
the "mete athlete becomes too niutb id a ^ llie defense of the 

ideal state cannot be cjilmsted to athletes, for their exciti^ '"is but a sleepy 
sort of Itiiiig. and rather perilous to lioilth. Do you not observe that athletes 
sleep away their lives, and arc liable to must dangeioii^ [llncssc$ if I hey dqiart, 
in eii-cT SO slight a degree, fioni thdr custoinan- Tcgiuitn?'' Tlicttlorc^ "’a finer 
sort of tminiiig will be required for oiir warn or athletes, who are to be like 
wakeful dogs, and lo ^^ceand hear with Lhc utmost keenness: ihcy wiU have to 
aidnre many chnngcs of water and also of food, of summer heat and ivintct 
cold, and yet tlies' mast not be liable to brsik down in health/’ NcdUier pro¬ 
fessional atlilciie toiining nor health ^Tnna.sties uould Isc of service to tlic 
stale. VoTt , . ill giiim.iiHes ... if a man works hard and h a grtat feeder, 
and the Tcscrse of a great student af music and philosophy, at first Ihe high 
condition of ills body fills hiiri with pnde and spirit, until he is twice the man 
th:it he was/' nicn, after a wjiik* if he never pursues the Mnsei. cvai the in^ 
tclligtncc which was in him grow’^ feeble* dull, blind, and he beeomt^ ‘like a 
wild beast, all violence and fierceness, and knows no other way of dcaUng- 

/"T5 

Plato contents himself ir^ the RepnbJrc with ^stabltstiing guiding principles 
iTi respect to music iind |^nmiistie,*l tiereis no ^leed for goiu^ into debiils atmut 
dances, hunting, gym nasi it* and horse mcing, he “for tlicSe all foTliuv 
rite gerwiul principle, and there will lx: no longer any diUnilty in discavciing 
them/* H^morc defitiiie ludtGition of wImL hi^ pteferiqd gymnastic wcrald lx: 
is found in Plato’s leaning toward the SpHan sj^tem of miJituiy discipline, 
though he would avoid some of its exct:s^, and in his assertion that ''fhe really 
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excellent gynmasric,"" which twin sister" to the simple musical education 
he Jias dcscrilwl, is *'mUihirj' gjTunastie," ” Tim is always associated with the 
strictest simplicity and leanness of diet; for, just ai simplicity in music produces 
"'tanperaiicc in ilic souJ," so simplidt}' of gs'mnastie is the source of ''health in 
the body." Even tlie children arc to be bkcii on ^ii-pctlitions, that they may 5« 
all of war and be of assisbnee to theU elders. They inust not become soft; for 
they arc to Isc members of a milituy^ class> and tlicy must l^m to do by ohserv- 
iftg afid dojiig.^^ 

Pbto has profound doubts about hirnian goodness; he secs how little rsisou 
and fustice is ordinarily ejchibited by men. If thej* had the powers of a Gygian 
ring, they would do mfmticc fot Ihdr own gain, for all believe m their hearts 
"tliat iii[uslicc is hr more prnfitabk , . . tiun [ustire. * . In the myth 
of Er. the first one to choose^ who had a diolce of the entire range of lots in 
a new' hfe^ selected iminediatdy the greatest t\T3imy; for his virtue \V4$ unly 
habitual, nnd *'hc liad no philosophy*’ to guide him.®“ The implicatim is dean 
only philosophy can be a guide to wise chaiee. 'Fhc ideal stale cannot he estab¬ 
lished, iusticc cannot be made sure, until philosophers arc tings, or kings pirn 
losophtr^. Ilcnce, philosophers am to rule the Republic. Sueh is Pbto’s eon* 
elusion. Tlie true students of philosophy should liav-e a Admiration 

is expressed for the Lacedaemonians* the truly best philosopheis: thens w^as 
tlie tjpc of "primitive philosophy,'" ^ In Fbto"s ideal stale the primitive phi- 
Tosopher in nm must be discovered and pfcpated by education im hi$ true 
vocahon. 

Tiic pliilosophcrs wiU be but "a very small rcrmmit,' ^ akin by nature to 
tliiit best clement wluclr avoids Uic dislioncst, cV'cryday political wotki. iKting 
unable successfully to oppose "the madnes!^ of the luuiritudc.” They arc Icj^'ers 
of all knowledge, curious to learn, quick and capable in appreheudmg truth. 
Tlmiigh not an?amis to mlt (which is a good sign), die>' wfll be persuaded to 
do so, recoguisdng thdr obligation to society/* Selected for HieLr Imx of. and 
quickness in tlst apprchcusiou of. knowledge, which can be fjest observed and 
judged, nut by Forcing them to study, but by Jetting them engage in it as 
sort of amusementi*" thus mealing their fnit: bail, must lie tmined ttom 
tVr'CtJtv to thirty in arithmctjc (which he asserts makes the quick quicker and 
impru^es tin: duU h geometry ifor all who Icjve studied it :tre quicker tkin 
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til use who have Tiofe)^ aii<3 asUonomy and music, not in their pmctical hut in 
thdr thcoTCtical aspects. To tiicsCp dialccik b to be added, hj^ whose aid alone 
one can leam abso!liter truth'Ilib thoruiigh study of the qmdrisairnip it b 
cxj)laincd, ^ill correlate wliat has been studied eat tier iti a sporadic ^shion. It 
is not to begin till after the itdensive gimnastic training {about ei^tecn to 
hvenh'j# the two or thnee years passed in that "toining b nscl^ for any 
other purpose; for sleep and exercise are unpropitions to leainingi and the trial 
of wlio b first in gymnastic exercises is nitc of the most important tests to wliidi 
they are subjected,” ^ h'lom thirty to thirtj^-five, philo^pliy will be studied.*’^ 
Tticn, for Bfteen years, they’ may be put into any office, tested and tempted in 
the world of experience. After the select fcu> who have passed aQ tests 
with distinction, will devote the rest of thdr lives to government and philo- 
sophica! studies, 

Among Phto^s significant innovations was the idea of essentia] equality of 
talents in men and women. VVcmcri might be ivcakcr, hut ^ome of them 
possessed talents nippropniitc to philosgpheiSp others the courage of the soldier,^ 
5 till others, jtist like most men, were only fit to be artisans and hnslxindinen. 
Ah wcmicn wortljy of the education of gnardLins shonkl study '^music and gym¬ 
nastic and also the art of which tlicy^ practise like die mem " 
Tlioijgli ittany w^ill tlnnk it ridiculous to sec "Vomcn naked in the pdacsto* 
exercising with the nien* espetLilly when ihev' gef old , , , wearing amiouf 
and riding upon horsclxici/' Pblo would havi: woinm strip and exercise, and 
share the toils of war and the dcfcn.se of the cou^trv^®" That innov-ations re- 
sperting w'onicu's education were not ciitiTcly Ujcoretic^, b suggested hy tJie 
report ttmt a tiunibcr of distinguished ivomeui were in the Pythagorem cum- 
niunitsv ;ind ti.vo women attended Plato% school 
Plato's tbcori' of universal tiuth niust be stated briefly- It is his answer tn the 
iitdi vidualLstic opmbnativ^ie^ of the day. ProlagqnLi' docLriiic, "Man is I he 
measure of all things/' wras taks:ti bi‘ to mem, app^sirs to each nmi 

to Ik true, is true for cacli man." Sucii a doctrine ivoukl doubtless be flattering 
and agrccsiblc to most men in an age of extreme democraCT which souglil to 
cquutc equals and niicquals. Obviously, tlic thesis iinglit ns well be interpreted 
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to main man collecti^iely,®® Socrates seem? to ha\'e i^ven it the byoader mciii' 
mg. nic “knowledge'* of an individual may be stiowii to be ically only opinioiL 
Truth miL^tbc sought through a critical, dblettical process wherebj' hilsc^ un¬ 
sound. ftupcrfidal opinions con be detected and discarded, leaving the heart of 
sound knowledge. Platon's tmth transcends tJie rdativism of the sophists, [t is 
iiniqucp fixed, ctermi. True reality is defined as perfect ideas, abstractions, 
tinivxTsaU. ^'pattcrus fixed in nature” tisat luive alwnys existed and aiways will 
continue.''* IVLith docs not He in our sensatmnSk for all senses arc inaccnnite 
and deceive us, TmtJi dwells in a svorJd all Tier oxvn.'^^ tiansetTids the world of 
obscunty, sense {icrceplioii. and opiiuorL and is scarcely apjrtchcnnhic nien^ 
but ijiay be partially grasped tJirough examples and piirsnecl through tlie n^c 
id diLilcctie, Edueafian b the process whereby opinions, pcrecptionSp umcaliUes 
(the things men love been in the habit of calling real k which Pbto compart^ 
to shadtiwii cast cm the bgick wall of a cave in which men are held prisoner, may 
he seen to tic unreal and be ^upplaiitcd by knowledge ni reility, j.e., bv know]^ 
edge ol tfic driginaL per feet, univeml fornix by vvliich the sliadows were east**® 
This genuine* perfect knowledge, tins sole Tcality* the philosophcr-Tulcrs of the 
state must strive for. Obviously the dull dim-ci.ed, sbw-wiftcd among the in- 
liabitants of the Republic must talc an enMcr road. 

Plato's Ltwm, wTitten at the very close of his life, depicts a society' in some 
respects milder and mellower than the Republic, though in others as liarsli and 
rigid as its forcrturner This social order is a "second b^l." a ratlicr conivcn-a- 
lirc sehemc, which the pliilosophcr thoiighi attainable, w^bilc not dem'ing the 
radical innovations of the ideal Republic.®* The netting is in Crete: the char- 
atters arc a Cretan, a Spartan, and an old Athenian—throiigfi whmn Pblo 
speaks. The Ltw's shoW'S the iinmistaLihk inBucnce of Cretan md Spartan in¬ 
stitutions. There h a notable strictness of govimimcnr and rigidity of educ:t- 
tjOTL Certain contrasts with the Repebke give an idea of the social, cconoiiiic, 
and political fiamcw'Ork m winch education operates* The idea of rule In- phi- 
kmjphcrs is set aside iii favor of a govern men!, .vtinietli i ng betw een a luoriiirchy 
and a dcmocmci. in which all citizens participle to some extent, but not 
equally^ govcimncnt constituted of monatchical, aristocratic, democratic* 
and even tyrannicaj elements. A tollcgc of twelve catvors | having impeach¬ 
ment pow ers o^TcrlcSJPcr uffiebbV. elected guard mis of the law, hereditarv and 
clcciod priest^s^ a council of 5C10. a itunistcr of education, paid tcaeljcrs. and a 
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multiliude of fesM:r officuis aic assigned 3 pbec. The thcor)' of sbsolutc ide^Sj. 
so pxmnmtnl m c^licr dialogues, sozms to Lua- bit its hold ou Plato. Dialectic 
iljrougli which philosophers of the Reptiblie iiad been tmintd is in disrepute,^ 
llic religious note is strong; otthodc^^y is safcguarikd by rigid!>■ controlled edu- 
catEOJi and b\ nunicions bw-s against heresy, 'lltc fccecthmkcr and die political 
intiovatOT are taboo. There is to be tio conimuttisiii. Riches and pverty ate to 
be avoided by nunicioiis rtstrictiofii. The territory is to be divided into 
lot^, out for tsicti edtj^cri^ and rbesc art to lie grtiupcd in twelve regions. Tie 
same dLserLmination respectmg uienn occupations and coiutnerce is still main- 
biticd. No ciliTcn may be an artisan, hut some form of toil, other than that 
of artisans^ is appros^d of as conducive 10 lieallh and restmint of passion.’^** 
Some iiHcurioii is given to- the principles guvcrtiing the training of artisans. 
Sbitiry is a '"'neeirpiary” institution. It will work Isest if the skvTSs are of differ¬ 
ent stock: they should be tmeated w^lL not just for their ciwti sake,, but more 
l?et:iii5c of the master's s^elf-interest, for "ncin is a tmublesomc ainimal." 

EdueJtiofi is to be compuliiOTy for all dtkeuSr tiiak and female, the diil' 
dren being '“regarded as tielongiiig to the state lathcr than to their parents/' 
Schools for music and gimnasUc are to be set up in lowi and in the cuunhy, 
tmight by foreigners ivlioarc to be paid for the service. A minister of edncatturip 
at least fifty years old iind the kthex of cbildiun, is to be elected by the iimaiS’ 
tmtes to sme five years, h'or thii post, '^thc gieicc^it'* of "all the great offices of 
skte," that cirizen will hs chofcii from the body uf guardimis nf the Li^vs who 
is "in c^ m respect the best.'" 

Education, tliougli the "fcnrest thing " men have, may take a wtemg course^ 
but it can be relormcd. Wliat is the purpo^r of this all-iiiiportain process? }ust 
u% rbete sne wvml iirders nf in1en:^sts. those of the sou), thmc nf the body, and 
those pertain in s to iTiontymiatiiig,^'^ one must disctiininatc between two 
types of education. Tijt whidi really dcservcsc lUc name is "education in virtue 
from youth u[mTirds. which makes a nun cttgcrly piiruie the ideu.1 perfection of 
cituenship, -ind teaches him how^ rightly to ink aiad hnw to obey.'" Train- 
iitg wJiidi "'aims at the acquisition of wealtfi or iwidth strength, or mete clever- 
apart from intdligence and justice, ix mean and illit>enih and is not 
worthy lo lie ealk-ti aiucatkii at all." Good education "makes good men/' 
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Atic] "good uteri net noblv. and coniiiicr their eneiTitcs in battJe. . . ." 

Education should be earned on m an active uay, should bean apprenticeship 
thtongti play to ivhat one will do in later life: ► he who w'onTd be good at 

nnsihing must practise that tiring frnur his youth upwards, bath tn sport and 
earnest, in the particular way which the work requires; for orathple, he who is 
tu be a good burider, should play at building children's houses; and he who is 
to Iw a goexi liiLshatidinan, at tilling the ground; those who have the care of 
their ediidtion should prornde them rvheii young with mimic tools. And thcr 
should leam beforehand the knowledge which thej' will afterwards require for 
their art- For cxaniplc, the future carpenta shuuld leam to rueasuTc or applv 
the line in play; and the future warrinr should learn tiding, or some oilier ckct- 
Cisc for aiijuseinunt, and the teacher shniild endeavour to direct the cliildicri's 
jnehuatiunsund plcrsnres by the help of anrruicmeiits, to their fuial aim in life, 
'rtic sum of education is riglit ttaming in the nursery. The soul of the child i» 
his play-should lie trained to that sort of etccellence in whicli wbeii he erows up 
to manhood he will have to be perfected. , . *“ 

Freiiatal care is recogiilzed as liigbly imporlani. Itapid growth without cia- 
eise is tlic source of much evil to lire body. Expectant mothers should Ire vigor¬ 
ously active, and children, though too young to walk, should have the exercise 
of motidrr, being carried about tifl line end of the tliird year. From then till 
six, children "ivill rcqiiiic sports, . , suclr •‘natural modes of atniiscnricnt 
whicli they hnd ont for tlicnisclrcs when they meet/' At six lioys and girls 
sliuuld be separated, the boy a living together and ihe gtrls to^ctha. ’llic hoy* 
will now go (o teachws to learn liocsciiiuriiihjp, die bow, the javelin, the sling, 
and the use of heavy arras. Stress is bid ui; the cultivation of ambidexteitty. 
Girls arc to Icim the use 0/ weapons tw—"if they do not object.” I hi is will 
all. "boys and girls .rlile,” he soimtl of hand and foul and "not spoil tlit gifts 
of nature liy had habih.” 

Education is of two kinds, music and gymnastic, 'Flic supetmtendent of cdu- 
catiOK must observe the cstahTisheti laws; citizens arc charfod to look after 
jTJuth and potiish them if they do wron^ or else ‘'incur the ereatest dis¬ 
grace," At ten the itudy uf letters, including reading, wriiing. jjoctn', and 
thekw. begins and toTitinucs for three years,’'''' 'Ilie Ivtc is taken up at thirteen 
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and continued for three years, avffiding a great complexity and varieh' of 
rhyllims.''® Arithmetic, niLJisiiration, and astronomy cirniplete intdlcchiat 
education, being taught to ^'the many'' in a general way. utilizing games as in 
Egjpt Id make learning "3 pleasure and amusement.'’ Mental learning, Plato 
!!a}rs clscvFheie, cannot be successfully forced, whereas compuhrny phvsical 
ezctcise does no Only ”a few" arc to pursue these studies '*in a 

Strictiv scientific manner. . . 

Gymnastic lias its raisort cTtltre 'sii the nature of man, nlnrh delights in mo¬ 
tion and rhythm. Tliis branch of education consists of two main elements: 
Q-mnastic exercises and dancing, Man. hm ing a sense of rhythm, invented 
dancing which, with melody, constitutes the whole choral art. One wtio is 
properly educated will sing and dance well. Dancing is of two kinds, noble 
and ignoble,The latter (Bacchic rUinccs and the like 1 arc not suitable for citi- 
lEftrs at all. Of the noble, there arc tw'o tspia: for wur. the Pmbic; which imi¬ 
tates giving and avoiding blows, leaping up and falling «|own, u-sing the bow 
and the javelin: for peace, the Emmclciai, which ate natural, graceful, and svm- 
bolic of prosperity and order,' 

Cytiuustic training Is cJiic^y military drill, aicbers’, hurling weapons, using 
the light shield ond licasy arms, militiiy cvoliitioiis. logistics, encampments, 
and evciything belonging to hoTsemaiiiliip.**^ Wrestling, which is closest to 
the military art. is tu be practiced for (iiis itasoii, pud not for its own sake,"* 
Hunting is praised and lecommended because it simiiktes war. But there aiv 
Ses'Cial kirids of hunting; that of animals, birds, and flsli: Lliat of men; that of 
armies; and lliat of robben, Youlli arc warned against Ining cusiurcd by a 
love of fisluiig nr fowling and against robbing, for these arc nrm ortliy of free- 
bom youth. Only the cliase of land aminals, “winch is carried on with horses 
and dogy and men's own petwus," is recommendod for the future citizens, bc- 
cau-sc tlilv imxilvcs rimniiig down, thtnwiug, stiiking, and seizing with one s 
hands 

Training of a military or scmimiUtary sort is supplemented by recreations 
lliat serve the same end. "Every city which lus any sense, should go out to war 
at least for one day ill every month.*' niMtc, if thought fit, without regard to 
heat or c»!(l.r>iiiTi[iiei or winter. Evetvone—men. w-omcn, and cbildrcn—vhould 
go out in mass, liaving games and tournamcJits, “imititing in a.s lively a inaiiner 
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M thev can real battles.*' For uTcstlers^ boxers^ and pancratiasts train for tbcir 
tn^tebes^ and sliould not titizeni do the same? *'\ViU the leglsbtor not ^ » 

oidain that day tlie soldiers sliaJl perfomi lesser exerciser without arms^ 
tnaking dancing and all gymnastic tend to this end: will he not require that 
tbev shall practise SfJtnc gjuiriastie excEclffs, great or smalL ai often as cvm 
months a Eld tliat the}- sliall have cont^^ts one with snotljcr in cv^ part of 
the country, seizing upori posts and lying in ambush, and [mitating m wery 
respect the reality of u ar; fighting witti boxing-gloves and hmliog favdms, and 
using wc^pQii:^ soiiicu. tut dangeroiur, and as nearly as pc^s 6 jb 1 e like the tnie 
ones, ill order that the sport may not be altogether wit bout fcif* but may ha^r: 
terrors and !o a certain degree show ilic man uhu lias courage and the man 
who has tint; and tlial the honour and dishonour wdnch arc assigned to them 
respectivelyp may prepare the vvliuTc city' for the tme conflict of life? If any 
one dies in tlic^ miiint contests, the homicide is involuntary, and we will make 
Uie slayer^ wlicn he luis lx:en purified aocordiiig to law, to be pure of blood, 
considering that if a few men shoulil die, others as gtkod as they will he 1 xmi; 
but that if fear is dead, then the citbeens will never find a test of superior and 
inkriur natures, whtdi is a fijr graitcr evil to the state than the loss of a 
few/' 

Only warlike contests are to be pocticed anvl lewaided with pnzes; all others 
arc to be givun up. Milittry*^ exercises arc selected on the piinciple that '"the 
most military of all qualities gtnend activity^ uf liody, whether of frKit Or 
hand," For ewrape fnim and caphning enemies, ''quickness of foot JS required; 
bvit hjnd-tfj'hand conflict and coinlut need vjgoLtr and stTCngth/'Ilcuce: 
tlicrc roast I>e nsxs hi .irtuoi (graded for boys^ youth, and tiscii\* single and 
double the lirifis caiin»t, di^lancc race, race in btraiY armor, anotlicr tu 
still licavicr anrion aud a race for the arcbet^. Other contests inciiidc, ^'instead 
of wiestiiiig*" "aiiiflicts in atniour of one against one, and hvo aj^inst tw^o, :uid 
60 nil up tt> ten agaiust ten/" aitd skilled persom arc t<i determine the winners 
in tlicsc inatches.*** A military jinULTation is to tx; established in which bovv% 
shields, javeUns, and stmics, thrown by hand and willi slings, are the wr^p- 
Since the charint is of but little use in wijr* such races aic not approved; 
but pnzes for colts and horses, as well as cotitf^ts between archers and ravelin- 
men in amu^r on hon^lsack, arc to be esbtbUshcd. 

"Hie iaw-s pertaining to physical cducitioii apply to wunien as to men: "Botli 
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go ihroiigli Hit iiime cscfcifuci. [ Imvt: tio sort uf foi of syying Hint gymnastic 
and honcinatidiip arc lu suilablt: to ^■omen as to men, . . . And - . . notti- 
mg can be niorc ubsurd tlian > • . iiiLik and u'diucii not foHiwiiig llic same 
pursiiils . , , foi Him Hic state, imtead of being a n Jiok . , . u reduced to a 
tulf, , . , Elseiivhure PLito jays; "V\''hilc they arc yet girls tlicj' should 
have practised dancing m arms and the art of figtiting^u Lcn they are ^rnm-np 
women, applying Hiemsebes to ciolutions anti tactics, and Hie i«t>dc of 
gr«)imding and taking up arms; if for tio otlier Ttasrai, yet in ease the whole 
pcojile slioiitd havx to leave the city and tarry on operations of war outside, 
that the young who arc left to guard and Hie rest of tlic ci'lv imy be ctjiial to 
[lie task; and, on the oHier hand i wlul b fat from being an hnposstbility}i 
w'lien enemies, whether Itnliiiriaij or 1 Jellciiic, come froiii without with mights’ 
force and make a violent assault upon them, and Him compel them to fight 
for the possessiioii of Hie city, great woidd be the disgrace to Hie state, if the 
women liad been so miscmldy tiaiiied that they could not like birds fight for 
their young. . 

VVnnicn's physical recTcation. like the mtti’i. is isi military tpcirts, Girls niiist 
eonipctc naked in the stade, double stade, horse entnse, and long race from 
thirteen to eigliteetl. and may drv so w hen older. Till iiiariied, women sire also 
to take part in the armed conihcH. one a^iinst otic, two a gai nst tu'O, and so on, 
j« do tlie men; women arc not cotnpcHcd to ptrticipate in the contests on 
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horsehacl, but may do io if tiicy Hkc and thdr cidy training has bccomt a 
habit thcni<*^ 

Ptoto, iljc innovator. «cpTCS&es fear of innovations, in the Laws as he did^ m 
the RepubJic. Otiec laws are fixed, they must remain. Even changes in gyrn- 
nastic, music, and dancing wotj!d iiicvitiblj undcimine the laws; thcrefOTt; 
music and gymnastic shall be hept in "tlieif original foim”; and “no one hi 
singing Of dancing shah offend aj^ost public and coiisectatcd models, and t!m 
geneo] fashion among the youth, any more tlian lie would offend against siiy 
other law'/* under ]}ain of punishment “hy the guafdatw of the laws, and hy 
priests and pnestesscs," Games, loo, tiave an effect on the pemiancncq 
and stability of the state. CKUdren who arc permitted to make innovations in 
their games will want to make cbatiges in laws and instifiitioits wlien they 
git>w' up, Tltcrefore. pb« and ^mes must remain the same, since ‘ he who 
ctianges the sporb is secretly dianging ttie manners of ttic young, and making 
tlie old to be dishonoured among tlietn and tlie new to be hmiourcd. And I 
affirm that thcic is nothing which is a. gfcoter injury' to all states than saying 
or Uitnktiig Lhiis.” 

Plato has depicted a thomiigti, military edllcition. Vet it arises from ncccs- 
sitv. he says, and is aimed at ]>eace, not conrpicst. Neither an individual nor a 
state sliould wrong another, and thej' should not bo wiongcxl Iw olJiers, Om: 
state can attain the first, he says, bul it; cannot be giiamiiteed freedom from 
wrong by others, nierefoie, the state must prepare for war while it is at pesice. 
Nevertheless, Plato empliasi/cs Lht citJs of wm, even tlie evils of victory (or 
the victors, and aigues that , . ^cry man of us should live the life of peace 
as bug ami as well as he can." 'fiiougb war K the “atm and object'' of 
Cretan and Sparfciii msKliitions, Plato holds that Lawgivers should aim to rcc^ 
oncilc claiBcs and individimU with in the state rallicr than promote the de¬ 
struction of one by the ntliec. Civil war is, of course, more to fie feared tlun 
external, but "war. whether cstemal or civil, is not the best, and the need of 
citlicf u to l>c depreeatcih but peace w 4 f lii one another, and good will, are best 
. , . [and] no one can be a true iiiitesmun . . , who looks only, or first of al^ 
to cxtcmal warfare; nor will he ever be 3 sound legislator who orders peace for 
the sake of war. and not war for the sake of peace." 
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U Platons good fortune 10 have ^ pupil the grente^ mind fn antiquity'. 
.Vristotle^s hiograplier that he h;jd tiviu legs, small eyes, a hsping tongtic, 
and svaii iuclined to foppisli It seen is to have beat linimpartanh more 

significant was his ingenuitj- and industry in seeking rhe relation of effects and 
causes^ organizing and assaving the knowledge of his day« fomiulating the laws 
of thought and canons of poetry and doquenec. investigating the w^ays of ani- 
tmlSr expliining the mv^teries of the souk ^nd detailing the proper ordering of 
a household. Indeed, as a Hteraty w it of later d^ys declared, Aristotle kne^' 
tlic nature of an ovTiteris souL'^ 

Aristotle vras botti at Stagini^ studied under Plato, tutored Alexander, dnd 
established a famous school of philosophy at the Lyceum in AtJicns, where he 
taught for many years. Shortly before lii^ death he fted from the city under a 
charge of impiety, saving tliat Athens must not lie penniltcd to sin twice 
against philosophy^^ Deeply coiicctned with ihc problems of ev'en'day life, 
Aristotle turned his entical eye upon the pst and the sociai. political timnoil 
around him, and examined them in the light of ph 3 CKopluc $c!ieracs for im¬ 
provement. From the crucible of his thought there came forth thoughtfully 
fommbted principles of tfic good life for man and for the state, which»though 
obvioitsly maired hy many prejudices and the inadequacies of his science, have 
been highly significant in political and edneationa] thinking to the prcsait diiy. 

llicrc are certain simibrities bctw'ccn Arbtotle's ^iew-s and those of Xeno¬ 
phon and PbtOK rims he recognizes certain strong i>oints in Sprtan and Ctcfcin 
institutions^ though he censures other aspects of these comnionwcaltlis. Un¬ 
like thiTii he puts greater tnist in deanoemtk gej^wnment, and has less faith 
ihan they in rigid forms and unaiterjble prescriptions. Plato's doctrine of uni¬ 
versal ideas Lv rejected. Both demoency and oligarchy fas tlicj* exist) arc crili- 
ebed: for the sotix of an oligarchic cLi^s live in Imirn- and become the wnist 
enemies of the state; and the adherents of donocracv' think of nothing but 
Fretdom to do as they* like and let the Diajority rtje.*^* Arhtotie regards 
tyranny, oligoichr, and pure democrat perversions of I he three true forms 
of govenmient. the monarchicak anstociatic, and ennstitutionak respee- 
tivdyJ^^^ Tlic best governroent wotild Ise a wi«^ bencvtjicnt monarchy, [tiled 
by one so much better tliaii any other as to be unique. % god among mun'"; *** 
under circuinstances as they Jtt, howevLT. a c^uivtittiHonal gpvcmment in 
w'hiclLall citizens i but not all persons! share, is. for ptactical purposi^, the best 
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attaiiublcs, for thus may be combined some advantageous featuTCii of oli^icluc 
and donocradc ruk.*^* Ilae, as dsewhcrc, Amtotlc applies tlie doctrine oF 
the mean. ‘Foo much divcnity is m cvil^ a cunse of disititcgiation; but tliere 
may also be tcxi much unity in the state. Both extremes are to be avoided.. The 
uicaji is best. Spartiii guvemmeut was cscdlent in Uut it combinEd elenents 
of mouiiTchjv #iristociac)'p und democtacj',*^^ 

Aristotle would locate bis conjmonw'caJth in healthful, temperate climate, 
for climate mfliicnces the nattixe of men, \ cold, inlioiipifcabk" one makes men 
spirited, but unintdligcnt, unslcilled and iiicapable oF rule; a hot dimate is 
condndvt to intelligence and invcntb'cness but occasions a bek of spirit, and 
makes men liable to subjection; wliilc a tenpemte dime, combining both spic- 
itcdncssatid intelligence* nuikts mm fit to rule. TFie Lmd most be well %vatcTud, 
adequate to support life. Mid aK:cs5iblc hv' Imd and yet easily defended. 
All bnd is to be the property of the sts^te. but half of it will be aligned to citi¬ 
zens for private tisc, each citizen hiving one dure in the dtv itself and aiiotlier 
share cti the frontici, thus iKcnriiig Im internet in defense against enemies. 
The populatimi must be brge cnuiigb to perform all work necessary for the 
welfare of tlse state, yet oot so large but tlut it "can be taken m at a single 
vkwr ™ 

Artisans are not to be citizens in the *^‘best form of state.” Citizens must not 
do *'illibctar" work,^*^ 'Fheir s lures of land iind certain fieelv provided services 
make it possible for Ihcm to live a life of leisure, vvhidi is Tieccssai}' for those 
who devote thetnsek^ to the giood fife of the state. Fricsts* mapstritest sol¬ 
diers, and other citbens have then meals Jii common 
Tlic bbfirs of society ate product ivc, pTOleetivc, detibexative, ;md directive* 
Sbv-e\ puhliciuid pih-Jti:, arc to cuTrivnte ill buds held b)' the state or Iw indi¬ 
viduals, and do all othcT productiv'e work of an "illil>cral“ sort* Tlrcv uuglit to 
be unspirited folk preferably of a foreign race—ujjUiraOy inferior to their masr 
tas, Pnjtccliv'c. diicctivCp and ddibenithc fimctsons belong to the master- 
ebss. (he citizens—**those who carry amis”—witli a certain iLtccption.^'^ Nav^al 
foice was associated, in CiLX'k experience, with iJic rise of low-o orders to 
pTOmintnee; izxoqjliiig marines, Aristotle would Ixave il drawn fratii die non- 
dttzen Perioed ;ind liusfenidjnt'ii.^^^ Tlic youtiger men begin at tw-enty-one 
vrais to perform active rmht;ir) and civil du!ii^; while oldcf utics act as Icgisb- 
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tors, juJgcs, and pncsts. and progressively oifw contemplative Idsuie, as "bcBtS 
tliose who are capable of tlie liiglu^t liapp'ncss-*" 

Aiistotle turns oltcu to the ’'experience of past "far almost cver)tliu>g 
has Ijiccti found out, although sumetimes . . - not put together, . , - 
PoJitJca Ls 3 welhiriforaied liook, a mote conservative treatise on the state than 
Pbto's RepubJic, perhaps because .^listolk approached the iMhticat life of 
man through a study of the constitutionJ of i ;S cities. I Ic does mote, Uowevei, 
than collect and set forth old facts and institutions. 'I'liose fcatxues of the past 
that are given pkee in his best atbiuiahle state are uhluicd because they are in 
liannoiiy with certain principles of man's nature. Sound or imsound, these 
were inevitably colored by cxpenciicc and observation Hot hud slrarp limita¬ 
tions. Ncvcrthd^s, the luelhod speaks eloquently of the scieurific ontloofc of 
the philosopher, even wliai lut hypolheics stem most at vaiittuoc witii lecog- 

niicd facts of to-day. i-, i - 

Aristotle, like others before liim, attempted to fis upon some valid, ultimate 
goiid.’** But whereas Socrates held knosvludge. aiul Pluiio, justice, to be tire 
end, the higlicst good, Aristotle says that liapplncs-s is tire diief and final end. 
cncimpiissifig alf unuitTliatc and lesser ones. This, of course, docs not deny 
the imprlancc of the othent. Indeed, "no gtivctnnrent can stand which is not 
founded on justice.” Happiness isaii end. good in itself for aB men, never 
a mean-v, hence more final than Hiose immediate ends tliat art alw means. 
Knowledge. jiLSticc. anti musit and srifhmclic ate useful to man. for they 
and manv otlicr tilings are means to the chief end, happiuess-wliich is tire 
\-alid final end lioth for man and for the date, l^olitics, the science of gov¬ 
ernment. is the niiistcr science, for it includes and directs all otlieis, that they' 
mav be serviceable to the altainmuiit of the chief etid, mdividually and col lee* 

tivdy.“® 

Happiness, of cuuisc, is a broad term, is variously lutefiiretcd, and may be 
misvmderstnod. Its mnny meanings and hfipJications^rospcnty, independ* 
cnee, sccuritv, good birtli, plenty of friends, plenty of children, liappy old age, 
hraltli, beauty, good stature, athiclie ahjlitj, tame, honerr, tuck, and virtue— 
arc all reeogrii/cd.' '* But to he rerviccablc as a fonnub <rf the greatest good, 
the true end of man and society, a more scientific wneeptiem of happiness 
must lie fomiubicd, Aristotle finds the kev' to huppinew is the perfomiaiiMf of 
function, the activity that pioiJCrly (nalunilly) belongs to anything. Obscrvmg 
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that tlm goods of ^ flult-pbycr and a carpcnlcr arc playing the flute and build- 
ing houses, Aristotle rabies tlie question: V\~h:it is the fimetion of man. as a 
tnanr ‘‘Is he born without a fiuictionr' Do feet and txands functimu, 
while tnjio as a whole b without tliem? If man has many functions^, winch one 
dbtinguislies lum f ram the vegetable kingdom and from the animal and makes 
him imu? 

Nutrition and growth arc functions common to the whole animate wxjiIdJ*^ 
Sensation, too, b comm on to lower aniniais and inair. nic ratkinal function. 
howocr„ h Uiat which dbtingubhes man from other living things. It is the ac¬ 
tivity' of soul, of the rational element ot the soul, one should say, tot the soul 
is both imttotiai ^itnpuUivci and tatioual (capable of reason and lelf-diicx- 
ticpn).Toaet in accoul with reason, lliciu b man's par titular functioUi hb high' 
cst good 'Tliegood life is a life ol acti%ity In accord with tcsisod. Neither know'l- 
edge rjor a state of tnind are synonvinOij?! with tliC good life, ll b not "the tiiosi 
beautiful'' or "the strangtrst'" w'hu are crowned ai Olympb, but those who 
enter the 

Mm cannot: live abuc; save fora brief time and in an incomplete sense. lie 
“b by nature a political animal'and the state b the creation, the result of 
tliis nature. Its ftiuctioti is to promote and direct well tlic several activities 
proper to man: those of nutrition and growtic of sctisiition. and of reason. 
In this way tlic state makes possible the good Ufe, the highest happiness of 
which man h capable- \Vhm it sci functiam. the state ittny be said to be happy* 
for it fulfiTb its TOt!, Nonfunctioning b failure to live according to the prin¬ 
ciples of man's nature, is a denial of nature- it signifit^i unliappincss for tnan, 
individuiilly and collectls'cly. 

In individual rtiaii, whtTC nature b not perverted, the fational soul rules the 
irrational soul and the txtdyi making the virtuous life possible; so. fn tlic state, 
there b good order andliappmess when tliose in whom the rational clement 
exbts direelaiid arc niaitm of, those in whom it does not c:slst at all (slaves)* 
or b incomplete or nndcv'clofped, as in wnnicn and children. Some men are 
slaves Ijy na!utc/nicy arc dc^jtined to be and '"deserve to be OllitT!^ 

"'air Iw ruiturc free.' marked to rule, by virtne of the kind of wul implanted 
in them. It b right and just for llieni to ink over hcast$ and inlttiot men 
IS the '‘most t-ssentiar" of all [wssessions. Iltmting and war arc both 
juluntlacrs of scquisilion, cstablbhing domimon of Uic SiqxTior over the in- 
frrifu, and lienee "mltirally just/' Tlic relation of the master to Lin: sbve is 
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not onl^ gt>od and proper for tlie masta; it is be$t foi the $iiice it 
promotes the only activity of which he is capable. In the interest of economy 
and for tlie sake of chaiactcr, the master should rise earlier and retire later 
than tlie slave. Anything lliat would diminish nr destro^t' the slave's efUelency 
innst be avoided. “Work, piinishiiicnt, and food" are the necessary elements 
for the life of tlic slave, but good usag^ will aln'Uys serve the master's self* 
interest 

In the hoiisdiold, women and children arc fitted by nature for subjection to 
the male, some^’hat as staves are to their masters, since tlicy have no faculty 
for self-rule or direction. For the virtue of a woman, Aristotle holds, contrary to 
Plato, is not the same as that of a man; hers lies “in obej'ing,'' and that of a 
man "in commanding," Aristotle thinks that throughout the animal king¬ 
dom, though the feiualc has some xjualities mure strongly dcs’cloped than the 
malt, she is less eomplele, less comngeouj, wcikei, mote impulsive^ and the "dif¬ 
ferentiation is ttic most obvious in the case of human kind. . . »” Fionj 
the differences in capacities implajitcd in slaves and artisans of all kinds (who 
were once all slaves, and in many states sHU are), Aristotle concludes that a 
state composed of sudr would be impossible, fora state rmists tor the goixl life, 
not for mertlife.'®'* 

Though from "one point of view," war Ls natural and just, establishing the 
dominion of the superior ov« tlie inferior, Aristotle does not believe that men 
should pursue war for the purpose of enslaving those who do not deserve (by 
nature) to be slaves.'®^ Rather titan strivinf for dominion over its neighItors by 
war, the state sivould provide against Its u«*n enslavement and maintain its sway 
only for the good of the gwerned, To establidj tyranny, to rule unjustly is uii- 
bwful, for then; may be might without right, Tliose who praise the Spartan 
legislator who made "coriquest and uai Ids sole aim," do w unwisely; for, 
though the Lacedaemonians were “trained to meet danger^'* and “gained great 
power,*’ "they' arc not a happy people*' now that their empire is broken up. 
Such militaiy states are safe only when at wan they fall when they gaisi empire, 
losing their temper like unu.vcd iron, for Ihc chief virtue of war is unseniccable 
in times of peace. “F.icts. as well as arguments, prove that the legislator should 
direct all his military and other measures to the provision of leisure and the 
establishment of peace.'* The inferior in irrtand in nature exists for the service 
of the superior. "Men must be able to engage in business and go to wwr," but 
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the one for the sale of lehure and the other lor the sake of peace* Tlic Icgifr 
lator must so educate that citizens will have the virtues requisite to the good 
life in Ictsme and in peace, for it is a disgrace for men to show excellent quali¬ 
ties in action and in war, and "wiien they have peace and leisure to be no better 
than sbves/' 

Observation of nature and redection upon tJ«e past luive led Aristotle to rec¬ 
ognize another principle, that of change, Hippodamus introduced the idea of 
ptamiiiig cities, and proposed to honor those W'lio discovered aiivlliing new 
that would be useful to the state. Pboning implies change. “Creal caution'* is 
necessary, liowevcr, for law-s coiiimand oTiedierice only through habit, and too 
great rcadiiicss to nuike changes "enfeebles tlie pow-cr of Uw" Still, politics is 
urt, und diange is 3S necessary ni this as in any oLlicti onlv tiius hjis improve- 
nicnt come about. Moreover, conjideiing the mtioniil prindple toward which 
men stiivc. it is reitnral for matj to "desire the good . . , not merely wira t then 
fathers had. . , The chief questions are, Llietefoie, who should mate 
changes, all or only a few; and Ilow extensive should changes be. 

’llic study of politics, planning a niore perfect state, inevitably embraces edu¬ 
cation. fsdiication is a branch of politics. Nothing prosadcs more surelv for the 
pcniianencc of governments than education, if tightly instituted, since the best 
laws an accomplish little unless youth arc trained and educated "in the spirit of 
the constitution." To this end, the principles of education and of politics mmt be 
in harniony. Moicrwer. since the state has one puqiosc. the allainmcnt of the 
good life for its citizens, cducition to tliat end must be tlic same for alL Since 
an individual belongs not tohimsdf but to the state, the state atone may direct 
and determine what ediicahon is to be. Athens has done badly in rc^t to 
tins, pennitting hmiilies to decide for themsdves; Lacedaemon has done well, 
making cducjtiun a functiQii of the government. All cduational matters—the 
stories children ate (o hear, the pictures and statues they may se^ their ptavs. 
what they may viitiiess at the theater, what they may do and sav-, with whom 
they may associate—are placed under tlie directors of public cdiicalion.’'" For 
wliat is experienced first is apt to remain with us; the Hungs that give us pam 
or pleasure, the tilings we love and those wc luite-all these are niddeis by 
which youths are steered to a viituous. happy life."" 

The periods of education, and the dcincnts appropriate to each, are deter- 
miriorl by natme herself. Tire physical body, the irrational soul, and the rational 
soul develop in due order: hence concern for lire body mint come first, train¬ 
ing of the imtioiiul self next, and the education of reason last, though that of 
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the body and the appetites is ultimately '"for the sake of the reason/' 

Since it is futile to speak of ultimate ends xvnthout coiistdcting means thereto, 
education of the mtioiial sou] must wait upon lliat of tlic body. Education can 
accotuptisb nothing viithout a good phj^ical stock ou which it may be en¬ 
grafted; hence die legislator is conccmcd witli the phj'SJcat quaUtics of the 
duldrcn <jf citizens. 11 vis goes Isack to eugenic mating, the time when mating 
should occur, and olliei rebted matters. Women ought to mam’ at eighteen, 
nicii at diirty-sevcn, Athltie^ and others too, who engage in phy^rfcal labor that 
is excessive and of only orie kind, arc not sntted to be citizens or the fathett ol 
citizens, "any more than the xnktudinariaii or eshamted ctmstitulion." 'rhe 
uiean beti^ecn the two is preferred- Neither the very young nor the old arc fit 
to produce diildreiit heaUliy in mind and body. liV'omcn, while bearing chil¬ 
dren, should exercise their bodies daily {ndlking to the temples is recom¬ 
mended U but tlicir minds should be at rest. Diet should t>e nourhhing. 

No child that is deformed shall live. When there is an excess of chQdrcn, 
abortirin is to be practicetL^'^ In the first years of Ufe nature decrees that physi¬ 
cal growth is of paranioimt importance; hence chief attention must be to 
nutritioii, exercise, and iuming the body !q cold by a gmdiia! process. Milt is 
the best food, as the habit of aniniuls and w^iirlike peoples diciw. To five yens 
of aect die child will have no studies^ no tasks* for these might hinder nornuil 
growth. Cry ing and Screaming are good phs-sica! cxerdse; childish amusements^ 
too, arc goodp if not overdone, vulgar, or eflerriirufceH Children should nol be 
left with On the motsA side^ all care should be taken to proliibit any 

speech or action in their presence that has a taint of nieanuc^. 

From Eve until seven, while they arc still at homc^ children are to *"look on 
at the pursuits which dicy are hereafter to learn/' Since woman's nMc is 
sedentary' and m the housdtoldi since she b not a citizen, although a free per¬ 
son; and since she Is lubjcct to her busliand. and is "tlie proper possession of 
all freemen/' ™ the ednradon of girls will be only in the fiimily, and for its 
duties* in accord with die political principles [aid dowm for the stale* which 
exclude women from any directive function ihercin.^®* 

Formal cdueaticii after Seven falli into two periods; Ihc first* to the age of 
puberty; the second, from puberty to twenty-one.*"^ Here again, the tiainuig of 
the body takes precedence over that of the souk for Aristotle holds I hat bodv 
and soul are closely mterlmked, and mental futidtics arc affected bj movements 
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and states of the body, iadeed, he agrees witli physiognomists iHat movementSt 
fonUraud proportion of the body reveal tiie eliunicttT of the soui.'*" Sisiee pmc' 
rice should precede theory', youtli ate to Iw turned mcr “to the trainer, T\’ho cre¬ 
ates in them the proper habit of body, and to the wrestling-master, who teaches 
tlicni their evTcreises.'* TiU foortccir or fifteen lliey vbotild engage in lighter 
exercises, “avoiding severe diet or painful toil.'' tlic heavier lieiiig postponed 
till neater manhood, ’"lest the growth of the body be impaired." Dancing, niii- 
niiig, {uinping, tJirow'ing the jav'elin and (hscus would he included ittnong these 
Hgliter exercises, hni Aristotle is content to state pcindplcs and frmit debils. 
The pnnciplcof thetneart must be adhered to, for.as he says,*'" excessive or de- 
Scjcnt exercise iii|UTiS SErength. pist as too little or loo much food and dnnk 
i.s iniinicaj to health, Tlie evil of excessive, severe, early training, .\ristolle be¬ 
lieved. Iiad been proved by the fact tliat of Olympic victors not more than two 
or three ever won prizes botJi as boys and men. lienee the "atidetic habit" is 
not to be ctteoiitagcd. Even the LacedjcinuitLiJis, wise iti some respects, erred 
in giving toy mneh attention to "laboTiom excitiscs." thinking thereby to make 
their citizens eounigeous. In icalityj however, they only bnitalizcd tbeiin be¬ 
sides. Lacedaciuon was tint successful in war bceuu.se of her voveie treining, but 
because her rivals gave slight attenliou to such tiaining, Tliat which "is noble, 
not what is brutal, should have the first place: no wolf or other wild unimai 
will face a rrally noble danger; such dangers are for the brave nun" 

Tile period of light pTiysical I raining is to 1 k: followed liy tliiee yoirs devoted 
to study, during which little attention will be giien to gvmiustics. Respecting 
the edtiattion that i? appiopTiate, Aristotle says there is tniieli doubt and dis¬ 
pute. Men disagree as to the Tclativc stress on morel and intellectual cduGi- 
Hoo; they also differ “alxmt the things to be taught." lb tleeide the ques¬ 
tion, umc most keep in mind the goal of the citizen's life, and determine upon 
educational principles llut arc in hamiotiv therewith. kev is found in on 
earlier distinction between ocen pat ions that are libcial and tliose tiret are 
illihcrat. ".^ny occiipariou, art, or idcnct. which makes the body or soul or 
mind of the freeman less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue, is vulgar; 
wherefore uc call tiiosc arts vtilguf wIulIi Icriil tri defomi the body, and likc' 
wise alt paid cnTplmuiicnli, for ihej- absorh and degrade the mind." Even some 
liberal arts are pnipct for a free man only to a certain degree, for if one is loo 
devoted to tllcm. or aims at ''perfection in them." iLev become tIHberaL Chil¬ 
dren ought, therefore, to "Iw taiiglil lUosc useful things wbicli ate really ncces- 
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S 3 n-. but not 3 ll useful things. . . r ‘To be always seeking after the useful 
docs not become free and exalted souls." 

Agriculture, which is highly pmisccl by Aristotle in the Oeconomica, and is 
Tccommcudcd because “it does not make nien'^s botlte uiiseniicesbtc, as do the 
iUibcial arts," but. on the contrary, “conducts grtsiUy to hwvcty ” rendering 
liteii "adventurous against the hsc," does not appear in the Politico as a field 
for tniiniug or education'—prcsiirnably because even such dignified aud bene 
fitial labor is to be pciformed in the ideal state by- public and private slaves. 
It is admitted, of course, that the 'good uiati" may learn the craft of an inferior, 
but only for his "own occasional use"; if it goes beyond tliat. there will ctase to 
be any distinction between ftuistcrs and slaves,*^* In addition to gymnastics, 
reading, and writing, music and drawing arc recommended. Reading and writ¬ 
ing are necessary in many ways. Drawiug, too. wliilc it may be useful in makuig 
purchases, is to be tmight ‘ because it nrakes tlicm judges of the bciuty of the 
Jmman form." Music is approved as a means to ■■intcUcetual enjoyment io 
lebuiv,” which is liberal and noble. Aristotle is often at p.iins to controvert the 
idea that education is play: the begimiiiig of edinration is hitler, the end sweet; 
"Icaitiing is no aiiitiscmeiit, but is accom^uied with pain." Rut music is a 
serviceable amusenicnt, a sweetener of toil—not an aJimsement for its on-n 
sskc, but a means to an e»d-whidi is tO youth what tlic mitk is to tlie hab>-: 
it ought to be employed, therefore, for Aristotle thinks tirat youth will not, if 
thev can help, endure anything which is not sweetened by pleasure. . . 

Music, moreover, serves a greater, a remoter end; it is conducive to virtuous 
character of the soul, just as gyitmastic gives a certiin characlet to the body, 
lliis alone would licsufEcicnt juslihcalion for the ure of music in the education 
of the >xjiJiig. There is an dEnity in our souls for various riiythnis. By choosing 
the light music we tan set the licst cliords of the soul vibrating. Only lliosc 
melodics shun Id be employed that produce an cimoblitie, liamiontoiis effect. 
Rctiiarkuhlc perfettiun of ciccufion. such as is acquired for professional pur* 
pores, is to he ihmmed. of miiTsc. for this makes music an end in itself, not a 
means of in provement. In explaining this use of music, .Aristotle has recaurse 
again to the theory of Ihc mean.'^* Hie virtuous life is a mean between oc- 
tremes. .\i music eserts an involuntary bfluence over the soul by virtue of the 
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affinih^ spoken of* those inodes of mtisLc must be avoided that liavc anttcmc 
eSectSt J^uch as tlie Pluvgku* whJeh u loo exciting, and the '^so-called Mixoly- 
dian/‘ which is conducive to sa<Ine^« Dorian, die mean between these cx- 
ttenies. is recognised as * man! lest" and best and siiould tbcicfoce be taught 
to youtli* though fur vci\^ young clilldTeit and men of advanced age^ the Lydiati 
is held to be appropriate and U5eful>^* 

Insmmients must be chosen on the same principle: the flute and the harp 
aie rejected* the latter partly for its diScultyr tlie former because it distarts the 
face, hiiiderv the use of the voice, "h too exciting;^^* and is not ""expressive of 
moral cfiaracter/' 1’hosc instniments alone may be used which "will make in- 
teUigent sludenb of mu^ic. , , " 

Tlie r6k of music is also important in conneciion witli pur^tion—catharsis 
—of the irrational souL Just as physical play and exercise in the palaestra fur¬ 
nish an outlet for animal spirits and are conducive to dignified, imidy bpcaring^ 
so the puTgption of the itnitioiul soul by music is tundneive to the virtuom 
life, providing an agreeable, harmless outlet for the passmns. When purgation 
rather than instntction is lire purp^Mc, other modes and instnimciits may fje 
employed; thus the flute, tlioiigh condemned fur instruitiun* is permitted 
when the purpose is "relief of the pasjtons/' Purgation may also be effected 
by means of tragedy which^ through imitation of life, aiousrng fear and pft)> 
provides by vicarious cxjscrietice 4 "catharsii of such cinotiutisThrough 
ihcs^ and music ihc emotions arc culti^^tcd and brought under subfeetJon to 
ilic rational soul. 

Wl^t would provide the education of the rational soul is largely a matter of 
speculation, for the treatise uit politia- is incomplete. Mind und ability to 
think were little known in hb day^ but Aristotle calis "mind'* that bj' means 
of which the sfinl ftidgcs and thinks. Until soul thinks, mind is not anything 
real. 11 linkings which is both ludgmeiit and iruagitiatiDn^ is view^ed os of many 
tSpes; art, scieneCt practical teasoti, intuitive reason* and plubsophic. contem- 
pbtivi;>vbdom, the key to "perfoct happiness/' Development of mind* in light 
of Aristutlc'a functional eonceptian of it* would logically be expected to be 
exercise of the otiurial ^lOul in thinking and judging. 

When boyliLiod with its ligtitcr gimnastic cKcrdses is past* and when three 
years kivc been devoted to study of an intelltctual and moral natiirc, youth on 
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the threshold of Tnatiiiood should have tlitce years of contintioiis physical train- 
ing—iiard cscicises rmd strict diet. FmEO this period (eigliletn to tweaty-onc) 
study h specifically esduded on the ground that ■ men ought not to kbotii at 
the same time with their minds and with thetr hodi©; for the t*'o Viuds of 
labour are opposed to one anodictt . , - The harder exercises of t his period 
svould presumably include wiestling, riding, shooting, marching; and other 
military ocercises, though details are not given in the FoJitica. ElscwhciG, how¬ 
ever, Aristotle rettjgmzes theaii-roimd aUiletc as most beautiful, botli smtt and 
strong-one who is good at running, shle at wrestling, clev er at boxing, and 
able to combine the two last as a good panewtiast.’^ One would expect these 
to be part of ihe citizen’s tnmiug; but Isceping in mind Ariitlotle's critidsio of 
the excesjscs, brutalitv-, and ultimate ineffectiveness of lacedacmimian prac¬ 
tice, none of them would tw overdone, or ’become an end in themselves in his 
idol state. It seems certain that this training would be under the care of corn- 
petent gymnasts and sufficiaitly realistic to enable men to take irp actisT mili- 
mry duHcs at tuciih'-nne- 'Jliat gymnastic exercises should be continued by 
the older men is dcai from the reference to a freeman’s agora, wlienw all trade, 
mechanics, and tiusbandmcn are excluded—a pkicc where tlie mu^strates will 
congregate to witness the performances of young and 
Fhvsical training, as Aristotle would liave it, should serve the education of a 
citizm whose end is not contjuest but the virtuous life, roo great stress on mili- 
tatS' life, a.i in Lacedaemon, or on physical ptow’css. as in the case of piofev- 
sional athletes, is rcpeattidly condemned as iitcompatible with the ttlrimate 
goal. In comicctiou with aesthetic: and moral training, and in order that the 
highest h,rppiness might be attained, Aristotle saw the need of A sdcntx of 
gjonnastics. Great iiiiprovcmcnts had been made in this art, setting aside 
ancient traditioiuil iisage."*^ fic distinguishes between the paidntribc and the 
gymnast, TJic one is j trainer, the other a scientist who understands llie whole 
range of illL' art nf gynmistic from Us lowest elements to the highest—one who 
"considers not only the suitableness of different modes of training to different 
bodies, but wluit sort is absolutely the best , . - and also svhat common form 
of training is adjjitcd to the great majority of men." !''' 'Riis science aims .it 
healrli, or harmony of body/'** and calls to its assistance, at times, the science 
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of medicine, rs lias licen ooted in Hie «liscussioii tif Jieulllt gj-tniiftstics. Vet 
htaJlii is raorc than freedoni {mm disease; for it « that lia*ii«;nioii!i phvskal 
state which incliides size, proportion, beautv. and strength, and nwkes it pos¬ 
sible to use the body generously, without liaving “to alistiun fomi es'ervtbing or 
nearly evetsUimg tliai men do" I-’oi this liarmony ot health, bcauh-. and 
strength, the training of thealkound athlete is licst. making him swif^ strong, 
ind fit "for the t:x<;rtion of \itirLuc'* in his prime. 

Xenoptnm. a contwiiijorary of Plato and a memba of the Sociatic groitp. 
gave JMimc attention to a porttainl of Ins ideal education, though his talents 
as soldier, hoiscman. lunjtsman. and wTilcf of desttiptjve prose swan fo havTt 
outwciglicd his critical, philosophical capacity', his work merits Httenbon as an 
example of another jiattetn of Atlicnian reaction at a time when duioges were 
making rapid headway m social and educational afiairs. Like Plitu. Xenophon 
exhibits no svinpathy with thccinitmt tendendes of .Athenian democracy, Uis 
thought is of a CfmM:n.-alivc; rather nnoitical pattern; he has scatedv iiccn 
touchwl. save superficially, by tlic enlightenment of science and pliilosaphv 
that shines so often through the pages <rf Plato and .Aristotle, Mis mind is that 
of a self^ii^iciiL reJiginus connin’ squire, amhitbus adventurer, baistfu! sol* 
dier, who. hi lefitcment on his estate, dcioted himself to wTitmg prolifieally 
and often skillfiiJIy, particularly when dealing with «ih|ects iif which he was 
3 master. It has been uell said tliat Xtiioplmn i» most tJie philosopher when 
he least aflccts the title- AMiat he ollcn on cducatioi) is iicitlier original 
sdcntific. nor c->nrtructhe; nor is it faitlifiil. entical. historical a-porf ing. Xeno¬ 
phon sees ihat Atlmuaii society is adrift fmni its umieiu m-xirings Me has 
not the Slit of Anstophams to liold it up to ridictik; nesxrtlielcss. the only wiiy 
to riglit it and stabiiiitc if is to avert to thnroughlc tested patterns. 

Nntwitlistanding a host of dWcrcnces. Xcnopllon is ut times in agreement 
with Plato and Aristotle. He bdiqvcs, for example, that much evil Iws arucii 
from too fret an cccniomy at .Vtlicns. and he follows a ijopuiar intdlcctual 
taiilciicy' of the day in seeking the reiiiedv—sccuritv and stabOjty^iii strictcT 
contiol of many aspects o( life Not onh «Iiimtnm.'hiH the nicichaul m.iifoc, 
miriL-s,. and other ccotiotiiie ageiicits oughi to lie naiionalned ant! stnctly «m 
troUed. to the end "that csery- .Athenian may receive sufficient inamtciuiice nl 
tlie public expense." Like the Greeks gciiemllv, Xenophon tliought con- 
Jtantlj m terms of war; hence phy-siuil education should be above all concerned 
witli prepamuon Of the Mildier.'M Tlie laiconKing tendency of the dav, from 
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which Pbto and Anstntle were not free, though the)' examined Spaitiii insli* 
hitJons ill a more critical spirit and often refected them, found in Xenophon a 
heart)' friend. His ideal education is really the aneient Laconkti system, cred¬ 
ited to Lycurgus, tfe had seen it; he had lived at the Court of .\gt:si]aus, had 
scrs'cd wilJi his forces a^rast Athens and Thebes at Corouea (3914 and 
had been giv en an estate at Seillas hy the Spartan leader; and lie had sent his 
SUDS tri be txhimied under the Spartan ssstem, Xcnoplion's praise of SfMrtan 
discipline appears in the guise of a historicat novvl. the Cyropaedia or Qic 
education of Cytus llic Persian Prince, in the Coti.vh'tutinn 0/ tJic L^cedae- 
maniatis, and in many other minor essays. Wliite the Cyrepaodia is sometimes 
dtavrii upon fur glimpses of Persian education and doubtless tncotpoiates some 
features of Puisiiiu iminiiig with which he liad had an appurtuniiy' to liceome 
faiiiiliar. it i$ of miceitain value in that connection. Neither is it a faithful 
pcrrttayal of Sportan education, for Xenophon has taken liberties witli fact, 
excising uliat docs not please him, inixitig Spartan and PorsUn, and ntiliaing 
the Persian setting for the portrayal of his ideal.’** The Crjiistituriou of the 
tuixtlueinoriciijs. likcwire, h mil a stia{glitforw;iTd account of Spartun institu¬ 
tions. but a panegyric devoted chiefiy to those aspects of Lacedaemon which 
seemed to Xctiophoii most worthy of admiration, cmbodving, 43 he thought, 
the "utmost limit irf wisdom." 

Xcnoptiiiivs keenest obscivations arc drawn from liorscmaiuhip, couutiy 
life, wurfaic itnd ilic chase. Lnpressed by the hurt that cattle obey herdsmen, 
and lioiscs llieir gmoins, wliilt rnen conspire against those who attempt to 
gcniem them, he (kiiiits to mcmareby a.s the best UEciity by which men may be 
brougfit to obedience and ordcrls' action. Using Curas as Uic niodel, Xenophon 
seeks to dcrnmi-strjte lh.it rule over inai is b)' no means impossible of attain- 
tiicnt, provided one goes alvtint it in the right way. The fccj to Cyrus' success 
lies ill bis natural cndowmiTits (handsome person, generous mture, ainbitiori. 
courage, devotion to Iciramg) and in Ills training "in cuiifonnitT with the laws 
of the Pervians " This edutration differs from that uf other states. While 
dicwhcre families arc allowed to train then own clutdrcn as ihcv' please [Athe¬ 
nian practice is h» target) ^md tlie sLitcs make laws to pun id 1 those who com- 
itiit criinci. the Persuiiis "‘priivide hum tlic beginning, tluit their citii:cns shall 
not be sm-h as to be inclined to any action that is hod and mean " Hi is is 
the w'ay tlic)' doit: They have a *'r''recmim''s Square" near lire goretmnent 
buildings, wheiuc all trade ishcumcd so as nut to disturb the life of those who 
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arc beiqg instiuctK]- In it tbtrt are four diviiiioiis, one far one for youthip 
another for those of ^liltlJJ^h^ and ;i fourtli for men beyond tjiilibary ticivLce. 
Here tlie youths, S3%e those who niiimed. spend the night in light armor. 
All, youth and men, must he Hieie cn^cT)' day. Each division has tv^clve officers, 
corresponding to the nmiibcf of tribes, the men selected being those who arc 
thought best capable of culhvabng the highest virtues in the several age groups. 

Under such schoolmastm. "the boys attending the public schoob, pass tiicir 
time in leuming justice. . . r Letters and mmk^ In which Xenophon had 
himself been tamed, seem to be of no moment in his ideal education. The 
day b spent chiefly in deciding eases, dispLites, and accusations among the 
youth, and fixing punishinenb^ so that they m^y know wiiat b r^ht and what 
wtong. ITic boy's learn self-control by seeing their cldm practice it, obedience 
by observing lliat of tlieir own officers to tiiose w'ho are superior to tlicni; 
temperate living b\ nat eating with mothers, but with teachers, mid having 
httlc to eat—bread, cress^ and river water forming their diet. With this tain- 
ing in tern pern nee, obedience, and fustice is combined shooting and hurling 
Uie spear, imtil thiry arc sixt^ or seventeen* at which time they^ ate enrolled 
antorig the young men. 

After bemg ptomotedp these youths spend the nights iloiiig guard duty' for 
ten vcait: during the d[i) ilicy arc at ihc command of the authorities for any 
sen^icc to tJie state. Several times a month lialf of this youthful garrison* armed 
with bow^., atrowi, ^hre* light shield* and two ipem* is taken furnimg bv' tlie 
king, ’nie expend of these CKpcditions is home by the govemment, since 
hunting llie best taming for wAr, acciistoniing the men In eady risiu;^ fa¬ 
tiguing journeys, enduniuce of huiigcr, cold, aud heat courageous ticmg m luu!' 
ardsp and the use of weapons. 'Ihosc left at home, for the time bemg, perform 
service for the govemmenL^md devote tljeiusdves to pcacticing those exercises 
ihey luv'e iKguii as boys and engaging in competitive ton tests* Prices arc given 
to the vnetors^ but honors nte bestowed also on the officers in charge of them 
and on thr^e who prev iously nuight them as Ivoys.^'" 

Wlicn ten yeirs iuve thus passed* youths arc promoted to the r*inks of ma- 
tnre men, whett they sciv'c for twtiity five ymn. TIigc perform semccs for ihe 
gov'emment. SAunc acting av magistTata at ivomc; and when necesauy^ they' 
hike the field, armed with corselet, a rmiod shield, and sabre. At tliu end of 
this scrviti?^ bemg a little over fifty y^rs of age, U&cy become ''elders/* elect 
all officers, and administer justice-®' 

Such iii the "Fcrsiati*^ mtem* described tw Xenophon. Into it may enter 
the sous at all the Persians who can afford ty have them edui.'atcd. I knee it i$ 
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a system for those who have wealth, presumablji- only for the ttobility; it is the 
only path bv which one msy rise to positions of tixist and distinction. Com¬ 
moners, it scesns, are tiained as common soldiers, targetcers, bowmen, sling* 
PherauLis speaks of the training of commoners "to walk and nm tmder 
heavy burdens "—3 training of endurance, hunger, and thirst so sevae that tlie 
wcigilt of arms borne later is tike the ’lightness of wings. . . .'* 

Xenophon's ideal prince, of coutsc, had a broader cspcricncc tlran that pro- 
vided bj' these schools of justice, for he wxnt to visit tlic court of bis grand¬ 
father, Astyages, ruler of the \fedcs. 'fheic he saw tnanneis and morals less 
primitive, less Severe and cxempbry, he thuught, than those he had known at 
home. ,\fter a few years, during wliich he learned to ride and hdped his graud- 
fiither win a battle with llie Assi’rians. he was recalled to Persia by his father 
to complete Die rcgnlar curriculum of Persian boys. In litis course he exceUed 
all others; w hen he bad completed a year w ith the boys and ten more vrith the 
ytiung men, he was chosen to lead an army of forty thousand into Media to 
assist his uncle, Cvaxares. Having addressed his dioscn men on the excellence 
of tlieir military training and diarged them to employ it now for the end for 
which it was designed,*^ he peisonally consnlted the gnds and omens; for, it 
seems, his father ^d also trained IiIid in soothsaying, so that he could not be 
imposed on bv’ those professing tire ait, 

Ihc rest of Cyrus' education is (hat of life ilsdf, the life of a leader of soldiers 
w'ho practices on the Bdd tlie skills and virtues acquired in training. In lulls be¬ 
fore and after battle, he prepares his men and keeps them Ht in mind and body by 
drill, competitive sports, hunting eirpeditions, and sham battles.**® The r61e 
of pitysic-al txtreise for the soldier is thus described: "Cyrus also took care tliat 
they should never go in to tlieir dinner or siippei without previous exercise; foi 
he cither led them uiit to hunt, and give them exeiciie in that Wr-ay, or con¬ 
trived such sports for them as would make them exert themselves; or. if he bap 
pened to want anything done, he so managed it, that they should not return 
witliout liard csicicise; for this he judged to be of service, in order to make them 
cat with plixisiirc, mid to render them healthy and able to imder^ laboin; and 
labour he judged to be of use in making them more gentle one towards an* 
other, because even hoiscs, that labour jointly together, stand likewise more 
contented IV together, .\nd certainly with regard to facing the cnemv. those 
who aic conscious of hlv'ing duty exercised themselves, are inspired with more 
boldness."™ 
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Xenophon's references to 1 uniting ure iinmeiotis. EIc c^iitmsts Uie good it 
produces m men with the ev il that comes from the ^iphists-^n inferior sort of 
huntsmen who himt monty and young men and make tliem worthless,^• Tire 
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Cvnegehcijs, a tieitise on hunting, whose authorship has been disputed, but 
wiis cfedited by Phttaichp Artiaii* atid other andenta^ to Xcriopbon.^^* ascribes 
tlic origin of ihe sport tu the gods who it to uten; and all mtiK bom mythi¬ 
cal follott'ets of the diase to Xenophui/j daVp who received this good gift and 
made me of it. Iniried out to be the best men, most useful to their coiuitn^^™ 
Tlie gift of prowess in iiiinting scons lo be the thief determiner of t^c^clkticc.. 
Even a few w^omcn in Diytkicat toes, inch as Atalantu and Procrii, were good, 
for they dcri^-cd this esEcdlcnt boon from ,\itcmis.^**^ ITicrefore Xenophon 
charges the young not to despise hunting. It is ”thc first putsiul*’ a vutmg man 
jmt owl of boyhood should take up--** Ten Ixxiks of rhi^ iTcatin! jie given over 
tn a practical, masts^Iy, detailed description of die nets, weapons, and dogs 
tliat arc iiccessan* and 1ie$t for hunting haic^ deer, fawn, and wild Ixvar. 

XcnopIioiiT phiTosophy of hunting h cs]H>imdcd a! some length. Its chief 
adviintagcs are tlrat it givxs heufth to tin: body, shnrj^mb vhirm and hearing, 
keeps men yonug. and is tfie best niditon training. E tuntets w ill not be wcatEcd 
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by rmrches over rough terrain, since llic> iiavc bctn iniir^ to the bbqr of 
carry ing ivcapotis fln lotig tamps in the diasc. Tliey <ait sleep on liard beds, 
hike orders and fulhll ctiiiiniands, and they will be forw-ard in irthickiiig enemies^ 
for all these \hcy ha^x done m hunting. Endurance^ sureness of foot, ingenuit}^ 
in tight situations, and confidence will be thdts; a frmall hand of huntsmai- 
fighters Tn.iy ettn be able on occasion to save the day already lost by larger 
forces. For soundness of body and of mind ate the first stepfj tow^nd success. 
Because they knew what hunting would give to tbeir young men, Xenophon 
says^ the ancients wntild ncidier prohibit the chase even tn^er fields of growling 
graiOt HOT allow' niglit-fuinlrng for some distance around the city which would 
scnously limit thcaniount of j 5 ainc. In short, they recogniited tfiat sobriety and 
uprightness w tare more to be derived from hunting than from any other pin^t 
tn wljich youth are indined, Jf the objectiaii is raised tliat by giv-ing themselves 
to hunting, men will be kept from other legitimate pursuits. Xenophon de¬ 
murs: I he best men in private, domestic are those who first fit them¬ 
selves for service to their dty^; and if liimting giv-cs flic best training for public 
service, providing good generals and good soldiers, it is also the best for pris-ate 

Xenuplion s preference for the discipline of the past and rhe virtues of the 
geiiticiiiaii fiiinicf. huntsman, and horseman, which ht sets om against the in^ 
tellectual learning offered by teachers of the new is also given full rem in 
hii treatises On tiic.Vrt of HorserriansHp, The Canafry Commander, and the 
Otxonomjcus. '^J'he Oecononiicus. treating of the miruigenicnt of an e^itatc, 
portrays Xenophon's ideal home of the country stjuirc. his virtues and those of 
his w'ifc. 1 lore again one meets tlie vicu-s found in Aristotle imd elsewhere, de- 
rived frotn Hjc an dent srLshxratic taditioii of the Eupitrids of early Attica* 
tfpt agriculture is the noblest occtiptiim im ftcemen. fit ev^ for 3 gentiev 
man* while tlic crafts are not, It is pleasant and profitable for those who under¬ 
stand it- it teaches good nature and gtxxl manneiSp 11 makes mm more s-alormis 
and produces die best citizens-*^ It is significant that the name Ischomachos, 
which Xeiiophon gives to Ins gentleman farmer^ means '"great fighter." Al¬ 
though praise is show ered uii die nobili^ of ogriculhire, Ischaiiiaehns to 
get his cMieisc from going to aitd from tlie tovm, oversedug aud directing the 
work of the hum, makitig suggestions for improvement where lie cm* while 
tlie work is. done bs' paid men or servants. For recreation, after this business, 
he mounts \ii< horse and goev Ihtrutgli esrereises imituting as nearly as jiossible 
those "needed in warfare/' avoiding ^'neither slope nor steep incline, ditch nor 
w-atercaurse/' but taking care not to fame the horse. And Xenophon adds, with 

^ JJI, i-ig. 
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hh usual cmphaifis on the viituc oi misagtir tare, that lunebcun ts “ju:jt enfst^gh 
to get throkigb Ihc day neither emptj-bcllied nor too Far the wife 

of tlib paUctu of agriculfm^U uiilitarj*. and ^aslronamic perfecHon* who is 
taught hy her hiiskind, there is nothing in life but the inside of a house ynXh 
hex man; she pra^s to the gpds tfiat she may Isirn frcim hci; teacher, snako her¬ 
self belter than a sbve, knovi' uluit pertains to her proper sphere^ be obedient 
Sind discrcct,=^° teach and siipcrinlciid the semnt^, md direct the making of 
clothes and the preparation of food. Xenaphon reads sermons in pns; with 
truly rcUgiouA devotion tic bows before the Itoops of pots which, like cUoric 
dancers, take their proper place arouiid the alLir.^^^ Small w^onder tliat he 
thinks Uie liltic bdy will ha^e no time for tT>iiig to make hersdf taller or 
rosier, and will have no need for physical culture oLhei llian what she getjs from 
making tier rounds of Lnspection, mixing don^, and folding dotbes.^^^ 

In the Art of / loTscmansfifp, which, like some of his other works, may Ituve 
been w ritten as a guide for his sons,^^' Xenophon deals with the quatilies to hxik 
for in a liom, when to put him o^it to be broken. Imw^ to feeth dean, saddle, 
bridle, and rtiount Iiim, and the best kind of ground for the stable More¬ 
over. he discusses the best exercises to perform on horseback, and howr the 
horseman is to armed—for Hie h^lisc is based on the a^isuujptiuii that tlic 
horse is to be hotighl and trained for war. 

'I'he Cav+iJjy^ Cornmirndcr."'^ wTiltcn when w^r w^as anticipted bebvecn 
Athens and TTietsc^ ( c. bjC.]* treats of Hie religious dutio: of Ibe leader of 
ca%'ult)", far none can succeed unless lie *"wtjrk svith God." 'ilic qualities and 
training of the cavnltj' commander, how he should drill the young meu under 
him.=®" the fex~ding and training of liorecs^ die suitiflards ihat ought to obtnln 
it) those iippnjved for service by Hie Coimcil. and Ihe public Extiibidous of the 
cavalry on festal occasions for the purpn^ of plt^ng and impressing the spec¬ 
tators. arc set forth in considerable dcLTih tf any leader wonders how }ie rr>By 
best secure the loyally of his men, XcnopJson gives good advice, ^yitig lliat 
one miUit show '"himseif itiowt capable than they of doing w'h4itevcr lie requires 
of Tlicse who ma) feel thal this h a difficult and endless training 

are rciiimdcd that it is less seven: than that uridcrgoiie bj' those who wtsIj I'ic- 
lory' in a gimnattic contest: and the victorici to wddeh it leads arc eminently 
"monc glorious" iiiul proBtablc than >‘ictory in a boxing matchp smte the gods 

* 1 * JWd., XU 17-5: AfsTurafeiiLi. ni, 14 . 
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crown such tiiumphs with the liappincss of states. R^ce Xenophon does not 
thint that “anj- art should be more assiduously cultivated” than those pertain¬ 
ing to war. One nuist either work for a living or get it ftoni ihtsse who do- 
Xenophon newer hesitates to cast his vote for those who by “a long uppnentice- 
ship" enable themselves “to bvc at tlic expense of much stronger folk.” ” 
Since the goal of so nindi educational thought from Socrates to Aristotle 
was fitness for war, the question fiatucdly arises whether the views of Ihc 
Socratic school had any effect on mditarj’ training at Athens. As definite ptopa- 
^iida for a better cavalry, it has been su^ested that Xenophon's treatise may 
have been infiucntial; in any case, Athenian cavalry ^ve a better account of 
itself at Mantinca a few years later.®* Moreover, since syrtcmatic mililaiy 
training of youth bum cigliteen to twenty’ had probably not jet been gcnerallj' 
provided for by the government in Plato's day, but w-as being maintained at 
public cost by (only shortly after his death), some powerful influcnc<s 

must Itavc b^u at work in the meantime to cSect the change. Among the in¬ 
tellectual forces tliat may have been elective, those of the Socratic group were 
conspicuous, and the present view’ of the most competent authorities ts that the 
Ephebie College was the ofispnng of the Socra tic school, particularly of Plato's 
Laws.®* 

sss ftnt!, VIII, 7-8. Xoiciphein; Senpta Miuoca, tnni. by E. C. Mnrcliant. The Loeb ClosU- 
Cal Eibian'i Quoted perrpissron of Harvard UDircniti' Cambriflgev Man. 
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L ite and tiiltutc \' 3 n(.'d much in Greet states. On the uortliem hronticr. Hies* 
j saJy, a tightly JandJocted state, was ttoted in peace tni the produce of her 
fertile farms, in for famous csiirtiln; other than for mental and phj-sical cul* 
tiirc Of fur victories in the games. Thebes was renowned for ^icstling, wluch 
WHS said to liave brought Ucf victorj' iti battle, JS she was for tlic odes of her 
poetic son, but die fame of Pindar is doubtless more permanent than tliat of 
the wrestler or even tliat of die warrior Epominondas. Sparta, it has been ob* 
sened, bvcmric a bj'word for military strciiglli and tmdi.mging institutions. 
Athens* greatest actucvcmcnt Jay in the many-sidedness, br^dth, and depth oi 
her culture, wliich, in matt)' Tfspeert unmatched liy tJiat of predocesson and 
ccntetnporaiies, was to provide a powerful intcJlectuaL aesthetic, anti inonil 
stimulus in centuries to conic. 

Educational deiefopment at Atlicns, cousidned socblly and individually, 
mentally and phpiadly. was a most important event in Greek histoiy—indeed, 
in world bistorv. Soniething like an Allienian type of e^cution did, in fact, 
hold true in otlier Hellenic states, nseeptidg notably Crete and Sprta,’ there 
being ^ncralty sonic jiToyisicn for music, letters, and gymnastic. But Athens 
alone, picscrving a marked degree of balance between the intcllcetiLil and 
physical, was. to bccoiin; the School of Hellas, tlje School of Rmne, and, in oui 
own cm, the University of Mankind. After the suhNidence of the Atlicnian cult 
of physical and mciihil excellence, during a thoiisiind years of ascetic, tcligious 
disapimwal, it liluotiicd ag^in like a liatdy imllcmual in western Europe when 
humoniits discovered llul for which they were groping in .\thenian i bought 
and ppctice. Liljonaiisty down up out of a long-neglected past and exhibited 
by Erasmus, AscLiun, Eli-ot. and a host oi others, ITic conception uf wliat 
properly bclonecd to the culture of mind and of body wus. for ctmturies thtre- 
aftcr, little mcme than a variation upon tlic .Athenian theme. .And tJot ideal 

1 rmauan. Setwob wf tteliH, pp, "jt t. 
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Hv-cs toJav, tlioiigli certain significant modificahoas ba'i^ been made in its 
implications, osving to an exlensi\ie development of science and lUe advent of 
social and political conditions that the Greeks never knesv or fancied. 

Atiicnian ideals and attainments in pliwical culture fomi an tmpicesstvc 
cluipter of the past, a past whidi is, for all its antsejuity, a living proscacc. 
These were significant not only in tlicjiisdves, but for their hearing on the 
HCSilietio adiicvcmeiits of Aiiivns. The extoUcriec of her art is said to be twee- 
able tn a loiig<ontinned, ubicjuifotis association with the living model. Tins, 
though imporUint, was not the sole determincT. Though tspartans, according 
to tradition, first stripped the body for pliysical contests, the innovation 
wiouglit no aesthetic magic. Otlicr factors at .Alliens—a difFcrcnce in genius, 
in temper, a Larger enjoyment of life, and a broader, moie flexible idixil, flour* 
Lshing under tlic greater freedom of cultural and political institutimis—com¬ 
bined to iclitjol the masters and their men who were to giv^ contTcte embodi¬ 
ment to the Creek ideal of beauty. Some who Iiave studied the art of the great 
Lemple in lionor of Zeus at Olympia, where the greatest of all national festivals 
ftus held. Iiarc been at psiirs to esplaiu why artistic execution at the most 
sacred shrine of (he Greeks not only did not excel but did nut equal that of 
the structures and adornments which commemoretc in the Partlienon tlie 
greatest festival uf Athens, Gardner says of the Olyinpiim remains: "Indeed, an 
ordinary student of art will find, in an hour’s study of these figures, faulb which 
in OUT day an inferior sculptor woitld not commit. And. what is still worse to a 
modem q c. the figures are not only faulty, hut often displeasing, and the heads 
have a hcivincss which sometimes seems to amount to bnitality. and art re¬ 
pellent, if not absolutely repulsive. ... In fact, the composition as well as tire 
e)CCcutio.n is of provincial cfanactei. . . , The clearest result ... is the per¬ 
cept inn bow far Fheidias was in advance of his predecessors in the construction 
of groups and in all qualities of design, and Uuw superior were tire AtlreuLiu 
.Stonecutters in knowledge of their craft to those of other parts of Gteocc.'’ * 

But, Ifiougli her intellectual and artistic atminmeiits made all the w-oild her 
debtor, Afliciis stiffciccl a fiolitical fate which differed little in Hre last analysis 
from that of her sister states. Neither physical fitness nor intellectual, aesthetic, 
and political qualities. tuUivaicd in palacstias. gymirasia, and in the school of 
life, which Pericles so much estollcd, were ccjiii[>etent to preserve her. If her 
appearance on the horizon of political greatness w-js meteoric, her decline was 
also sw'ilt. Unification within her borders was accomplished TTiote successfully 
tlun ill other stites. Ivconoinic, social, mid political readjustTuents during .1 
century and □ half ttiL-reased her integrity and promised greater sfa hi lily. After 
Plataca it seemed tliat she was destined to take the next step, bringing tlic 
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Greek states together in a national union. Her maritime position invited to 
empire; and her Icadcnhip in the war not only impressed others but gasu 
Athens heneli a conscious pride, confidence, and ambition for acliicvement 
transcending an)'thing she had known before. Pindar, a Theban, might witli 
justice sing the praises of a— 

Might)' city, her brow wneatiictl with violets, glorious Athens, 
rampart of Greece, cit)' illustrious, truly divine. 

But “great evils" were in store for Athens and the rest of Greece. For thougli 
she had unified her neighbors and liad then turned the Confcdciacv of Delos 
into a llniitcd Athenian Empire (but not without arousing enmity and sus- 
pieioti),*,shc was not able to bring Sparta and Corinth and ihdT adherents into 
unity with her, nur could she subject their inteicsls to her own. F’roni 460 to 
,^04 B,c., sase for an interval of tliirtccii years, Athens sought by forec and b\‘ 
cunning to maintain her empire, Pericles attempted to bring about an associa' 
tion of the Greek states under Attic leadership abnut 448 a.c., which, had it 
succeeded, would have tian.s!ated the temporary, fitful cooperation of the ycais 
of common danger iu the Great War with Persia into a settled, permanent nr* 
langcmcut. The Congress of the Creeks wris to decide about restoring the 
sacred precincts sdolatcd l^' the Persians, pay united homage to the gods, and 
fix upon waw and meins for recurity on the sea,' All Greek cities, $0 the per* 
suasire Delphic otaclc ran. woe to send thdr firit fruits to Elcusis. and Athens 
was to make sacrifica to Dcmetcr for all the Greeks. But Pcnclcan magic did 
not work- ITie strength, pnde, jealousy, and independence of Creek cities 
made national union impossible, as it had done before and would continue to 
do. it w-ds in some respects, indeed, "a iiihlime prujett’' and "truly liberal/’ but 
its sublimity was limited by a selfishness which other Creek cities well knew 
am! feared.® Tliose who had seen how Alliens used her headsiiip of the DcJiati 
League would hesitate to join an imperial league which was to prcierv'e the 
status ^uo. from this solemn failirre Athens went on within a few years to wage 
a giRit and, it seems, unnecessary war—hoping to main to in her privileged, 
profitable position by force agairevt the will of Corintfi, .Aeginii, Sp-irta, and 
other cities—frnin whidi she would emerge in a state of min. Truly, as the de* 
parting Spartan ambassador sard that dav was . . to the 1 tcllenrs the licgin' 
mng of great sorrows.''' • 

Economic rivalry was fundamentally involved in this failure of integration, 

^ PluHudit Pwfccto, i: 
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tltougli other sources supplied fuel to the conflagratian that swept the Grceli 
cities. For, as Athens g^ed supremac)- aftet the Persian Wars, she pinched 
Aegina and Megara, and her lengthening shitdow fell athwart the path of inter- 
cat of naghboring Cotinth, likewise favorably situated for cDmmereial expan¬ 
sion oveiBCas. At Hie beginning of Uie Peloponnesian ^V'a^, Coiinth wns the 
leading spirit in uniting other maJcontaiU—AcgiiLi, htegara, Sparta—against 
her Athenian competitor, Jardd concludes, after a cniefu] surrey, that Athens 
could Slave avoided wm "if she liad not made Corinth uneasy hy her policy of 
expansion."^ 'llie piopheci' cTc?dilcd to Solon, "Ncrer b)' doom of Zens or will 
of the blessed gods shall onr city be destroyed ... but by the cilkens them¬ 
selves . , , devoting ihcnisclves to wealth, . . was to have a bebted and 
perhaps unexpected manner of fulfillment. Intdligence liad piwal unctpial to 
tlic task of discTiminating between true and apparent interest, between greater 
intetest and a lesser one, So pssion reigned in place of reason and made its 
intoxicaring appeal to Hic "law of nature." For nearly tliirh' years tlie pestles 
of war puU'eiizctl the dries of Greece. Afistopluuica portmys the enthiisbsra 
with which the commtinors anticipate release from war's heavy burdens, plan¬ 
ning a holiday with boaing, wrestling, paiitiation, races, tricks, and ^ines of 
even-kind,* But the Peace of Nfeias (421 a jc.), whicli was to last for fifty years, 
lasted scarcely two, 

\^^1en at length the Peloponnesian War ended. Athens and otiier cities 
knew impoverishment and destruction frimj wliidi tlicy never recoveied, Tlie 
iKipulation of Attica never refined the level (about 31^4x0) it is beUeved to 
have reached about 431 b.c. Depopubtion became acute in the bte third cen¬ 
tury and continued to the time of .^ugustus,* Polybius declared, in the second 
century, that towns were deserted, the country IxiTTCn. Strabo said, a cenhiiy 
btcr. that Theb» was scaiceh' a vilbge even, and most cities of Boentb were 
in a situibr cemdition. Hessenia was brgdy deserted; Laconia, too, had a small 
popubrion and only about thirty towns, tn sharp contrast with errlicr cen¬ 
turies,'*' Wars and general uncertainly were neither conducive to popubtion 
increase nor to prospciitv- Tlicre were times of some prosperity, to be sure, and 
certain personal fortunes might flourish, but Athens, though she was the cul¬ 
tural center of the wnrld, w-ji sometimes said to be a " ‘hungry’ city, living m 
giXhd air and hopes.” 

NotwithsfandiJig remarkable achievements, there were also notable fiailures 
on the part of the Greeks, Tlicy could, on occasion, pu« to death or drive out 
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thdr wisest and best, 93 the fate of Socrates and the hanisliment of Aristides 
show.*- Too often the worse mtun plied over the better* Deep-nxitoh fatjlistlc 
distrust and fear of too great superiority or success are re^-eaJed in the old say¬ 
ing; "Let no mm fiy to OhinpuSp ti<kf try to mam Aphrodite/" 

Tlie greatest of all hkltircs^ shared by other Creek cities as well as Athnis. 
VrU5i the inabtlit)^ to &ud the next step in political integration, which wtiuld have 
transcended the limits of the cjh-state. Unificadan of Atticn under Athens was 
effected* and a world of commerce, colonies, and stealth of varied cltaracter by 
at her feet Altic Creek spread and replaced Ionic as a common buguage*** A 
marked degree of cultural unity began to appear in Cteek cities. Isocr^itej; dr- 
ebred tliat “Hellenes'' meant “no longer a raco but an intflligcticc/' and indi¬ 
cated those possessed of a cojuunon culture radier titan a “Cfinmion blood.'* ' 
In centuries to come, this Hdknic culture would leave its iuiptcss in distant 
countries on schools, g^Tnnisia^ clubs^ ;iiid odier aspects and agencies of social 
lifc.*^ But Adieus never gaiiicd a elcar vision of uational unit), save ou a selhsh, 
Unpcriali^tic pattern. Nor w'^is Uie intellectual groundwork bid for 3ttcb a 
iniiun. Pbto and Aristotle sought indeed a more perfect integrit)' and stability^ 
based on a mtionai pbn; but they envL'^ged only a better miall city^ and cv€t\ 
tbeir tdeil city slates were divided witiuu (hemsdvts, llic Creek world aitd 
substqvtent ages as we 11 iuSeted heavily for the failure of Athenian leadership 
to heed sufiiaently the sinister warning: 

Crud arc the wars of brethren. 

Euripides rnight have faith In tlie pwor of words to— 

... do what e'er ii done by conquering swords, 

but Athen.s. like other Crock cities, continued to put her trust in Iioplites and 
horses. It has been remarked how' much the w^urld gained when the Athenians 
hnrished a general and miHle a hriluriun, More such tr^n^btidns might ha>^ 
profited both Athens and the rest of the world. 'Ilic stress on the miliary 
aspects of education, proposed in tbe ideal eoinmonwcaltlis of Plato and .Vrb- 
totlc. nut lo riicnrion Xcuuplioii, lu whom one starccly expects j wuUing m- 
trfhgente, sliowv tkit the greatest minds bad hy no means escaped frcjin the 
nzalm where reigns the “law^ of nature" and the strong ttiuinpli over the weak 
The cynic indeed dreamed of being a riti/jni of the world and living n life 
of rason, but tetum to nature, denial of nncS own city* rcnuiicbtiou of plci3- 
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Tiii; uokSE RACE I'jse (xiitihNg. jth b.cl 

nA AiiErknl Mmm Aiti, Mimklj (Cuitftcit, Tlit MciioptjJlLiui Muscman of Art, 
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UTc. u bcggiir s vialkt and a bcgg;ir's bed were, tn say tUe least bard ciindi- 
rions, save. perWps, for tlie poor ihc fortignet, llie outcast, and the slave. Few 
would chouse limt load velnntaiily. Zieno, fouiidci of Stoiei>in, conedved of an 
integrated wurld communihv having a comnioii life and govcmmenl.i*' But to 
tnost of the MeUeuistie woiltl vomc sort of ispced)* dcUverance through faith 
W’OuJd make a atrcnigcr appeal tlmn selF-den[a1 or the long, hard path offered 
b\' sy^tciuatiCj mtioiial reconsttijctioiL Such a faitlr assuaging the poms of 
iealitj\ a ttUgioii was to offer, wlicn Athens, Sparta, Macedim, and Roind 
liad biled to pro^nde peace, pknty, $eeiirity aiid, in general, a nomiiil funeticin- 
irig for the whole man. 

Democritus is said to love l>een '^ccncenied at heart/^ fur with the greatest 
psiiinr his fund of insight into nature's kingdom was ^till so sniall If, in liis 
realm of study, there were grounds for the tiictiim, **Tnith dwxllcth in the 
deep,*^ and tiic obsenution iJtat ''reality' is shul out from human ken,” how 
much nunc might Athenian statesinen and educatimia] tenders have recognized 
then nohilitv' to give adequate account of the arc^ of Incliddual and cob 
lectivc cciudnct? Some have held that progress of ihc eritjcal philosophy w'cnt 
too far, and had nnicli to do vvtHi* or was even chiefly responsible far, the d»- 
intcgretinn of Athenian !ife^ A dearer understanding of the nature of the social 
life cycle and a be Eta loiDwJcdge of the role that intelligence, or lack of it. 
iiiigLit play in social integration and disintegration wanld enable us to see that 
the eritie]] spirit iicnhci too profouudly nor too generally encouraged and 
developed. Tlie intellectual insights in the politico-cduaitiorial domaiiu even 
had they bteu applied, were Coo meager^ not too great: and L-vtai the greatest 
were not alwuys wi^ enoughs Jts wxre DcmDCritus and Socrates, to know that 
thc>' <Iidtio| kiiDiv. Falling ^lioft of reality, thq do^iatizcd about the nature 
ol mail and hir ^iety^ bkmg shapes and sludnws for truth it^lf. The uiiGu- 
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ishcd task of Atlicniiiii inlellectuaU ii in no small degree still before us; for we 
have neither learned how to educate free men nor how to huild them a dty, a 
state, a world, in which their whole laeing may know the "good" life, and the 
fruits of mind and body be husbanded for themselves and for their postaitj'. 
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EMPIRE OF THE EAST AND WEST 
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races wax, rttlicn wane; in brie# space tbe fnbe* of mcji change, anJ, 
like relays of runners, pass from hand (o hand the torch of life, tucuEnns 
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PRE-ROMAN FOUNDATIONS 


tHE S£Ar 0> JiMPfRK 

O f the smd wamtig of Romes ciiHute there are many stories. 

Romans Lbemselves saw vnrious tjpes of history come and go; Uie thin, 
diy chrtroicie of Qtimtu?i Fabins Pktor; the rfietorieah uncritical Aiin^les, 
posed by Cnaens Cell ins; the eririca! histtrey of PolybiiiSp pieoccupithd with pro¬ 
portion^ continiJits*, caus<^ and cScct; the niotiiiment that Lhy reaied, to tell 
tJie gnmdeiii of Rome's past; and the history of Orosiusp written In the dolotons 
days of ik dmg Empire, to ptmic pagan ertors and CJiristian rectitude, 

Livj' easts doubt upon Ronie*s early Instory: her founding is an ohscure story 
bccanse of ''great antiquity/' rarity of early wnimg^ and the dt^tnicticii of rec¬ 
ords. Tlie early traditions^ '^snibble rather to tlie hdian;:i of poctiy' than to the 
genuine records of history/' he neither affirms nor denies. I le docs relate llicm, 
lioivuvct: Romans, if any j>eoplc^ should be jKrniitled to blend things hnnian 
and divinci others may accept tlie tale of Romes descent frcm Mats* jmt as 
they submit to her sovereignty. Of a later time f BjC-I Uvy frankly^ as 
does Citeio, it is impossible to know the false from true, since ^amilies^ have 
corrupted records to make sure iltcir famc,^ Despite this uncerhiinty. tradi¬ 
tional history, as received frotn Livy "who never Itethp" Diodorus, Dio Cassius, 
and oiJicrSp was seldom questioned before f lie seventeenth centurv. Since then, 
the tendency to doubt, auxiumged by fkaiifort, Niebuhr^ Momniseti^ and 
others^ has reduced Ihc old tradJlinii to ^nihis/" ^ Under s^treh a cloud of doubt* 
one w^ould be inclined to follow Daiite*5 bifuuction^ "Abaudori every hopo, vc 
wliD enter/' were it net that amid the "rniii^ ' of an old tradition painstaking 
linndv Ime reared a more substantial slructuie. 


* liiy^ L pffriiKc: VI* iv vm* Cicaui BniUn. ifi. 

- ITomo: Ptimitive Jtah^ jatf the ai Rarn;in rnifi^rlsilhiTi, ji -■ Duff: A tpi^cian' 

f Uitatj oi Rqnic^ g. 
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That [talv bccatne the nf etupire* and Rome first made East and West 
the litmH of licr sway* depended in nu slight degree im geographical positiorL 
Strabo obsened her ' iiiiubr” locition, ''seeurcl}* gmitdcd'' by the sei; her 
northern boimdan,^, ''fortified by ahiiost impassable mountains'^ her harbors 
*'fewr blit “capacicHW and admirably sjtuiitedr P&mig oppattunity for oper¬ 
ations, defensive and and the ^^leccptioit of abundant mcrcliundisc.'' * 

Just as Italy oceupittl the strategic center of the McditCTrtmCrfjn^ Rome, atbAv^ait 
the Tiber, a scant score of niili^ mlimcK bad ready access to the best port. 
Ostia, and coiiiniaiidcd the natttral high^vay to tile heart of Italy. Lisy noted 
eKpecially this central location^ "stngnlarly adapted b) lutirre for the increase 
of a city'^rand I tic “comnitxIioLis river/* bringing inland products to llie sea and 
commerce Frimaliroad, j et impTopitiou.^ to attack Ijy foieign fleet's * 

StretcJiiiig with Sicily atro^s tht center of the laridJockcd sd, Italy etifoyed 
a vrirjcd eliimitc.Tlie Apennines gave rise to numerous lake^ and streams; fcxit- 
lulls and plains invited tillage of the soik proniiyng food for man and beast. 
Melting Alpine snow fed steadier utrcsiinj and nriidc tlie Po v^alte)’ tUc richest 
of all ftaly^ Italians seemed destined by gcogiaph)' and clnnate to be hercbmerr 
and husbandineu, anti such Qicy wi^c till lure of conquest beckoned beyond 
the SCI. Cato, Varm, Colomclb^ Strabo* oihI PJhiy pntniv a many-Sided cnltiiie 
of field and garden crops and the brecrling of beasts and fowls. Wheat, gnrpeSj 
olives—ma|or sourcers of agricultural waillh—were supplemented by flax, Iietnp, 
^Ifalfia. vetdi. farrago of barley, oats, feiHigreck^ bitter vetch, chickling vetch, 
clmci, lupines^ beun^. Icidih, i^hick-pea^, tuti, avparagu%. onions^ seallbiis, 
turnips, garlic. Iccks^ allheal, clcuimpciiic, cucumbers, gourds caper., beets* 
parsley^ 5 kitret, mdlsh, IcltULC, dill, inusbircL cabbage, parsnips, arbcUukes. 
sorglmm. Fig>. qiiiures, [njulvcs^ apples, pcadtes, pliims. pean, apricots, sorb 
apples^ and chemes. V\-alrmt!v chcstnid^ almnndsp and pine-cone seeds were 
also used lor food. Cow's, sheep, goat!^. and pigs prodded fixid and elolhing. 
Horvci were bred hn the army, I he road, and lUe circiis. nonlL 7 «^ mules, and 
oitcn were the usual draft auimiils mi ihc farm. Tlic cultuTc of bc^is and birds 
of mar^y binds cxtcrurively dci dopcd to supply the table.*^ Ftsli of many 
tiudSp sponges, and stidlfiL^b—^our^c of purple dyes—were token froni the 
encircling sea. 

Many of ItaVs pnrdticts were ititrodirced fmm abroad wlien Rome Ix-cime 
niiitress of the Mediterranean. Sorghimi came From India; peaches from nervb: 
aiuJ chenies from Pontus. Olives were knwn h> Colnnitlb in ten varieties* 
Pliny iuiigcd luly first in olive culture,, ihe LicinUn being beit. Ilioiigh citrus 

* fMcBTjtiia 7'hr Rntmai Auh^piiljer n^* i. 

* The Crd(jrri|ihv ol xl- i- 

®lVlc. v, 54. 

0 FjMik. An EtiiMJiiiitiv Sutii cv ot .UJriciU Jiuinr, v. * jS—C*S. 
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fmit voA yet iinknoviii. Columella “ s^ys iJiat Italy Iciimtd to msQ the fmits 
of almost alt the world 

In respect to 5ubtcraQciu:i wealthp Ifeil?*s adwntaga were Im matl^cUK hut 
the inland of EJbu had iron ore ivhich w'as turned inlo iron objects of all sort^^.. 
Stiabo says that ore v.us brought to the mamUnd for proasi^ing. Copper came 
from Canipania and elsCThcic,.* Extensive inanufactmc of bicmze articles Ivad 
developed by tiic last centuA' of the pagan cra. 

FBlMmVE ETlUSCAN Cm-TUMMS 

TIjc people who mastered Italy were a mi^hire of diverse stocks; their cuh 
tufe, the rcstilt of a fusion T.%iiic]i had been going cm for several rnilletmia. 
Paleolithic TOWip hunter and fisher, lived aliuost w holly in aiwc\^ perhaps ahonl 
10,000 B c. He fbked stone for implenicnts, and used honu hone^ and 
siblv vvmod and leather. lib food, clodhng. and uroainents came from wild 
animals; agricnltufc, domestic animaK and cv^ii crude jwtterv' were to him 
unknown. Neolithic culture iri Italy dawned slowly, bringing polished stone 
tools and weapons, a sewing needle, etude dark pottery, and a few' domestic 
anirnaU. Round or oral hnts^ with a central hasin to catch raiiii became com- 
men* though cave dwelling continued,^ nie men who made tins culture Iiav^ 
been culled "LigurLnis,^^ since they simivcd in tluil urea to histone times. 
Thcjse ''Mediternineaiis,"' ptceii aok of the Indo-EiHCPijeans, were dark and shnrt 
of stature. Thej' prolxibly knew no social unit beyond the himilj^ 'riicy iii- 
Immed the^r dead. At tlie end of the fourth millcmiium bx:.. thej'' were still 
huntm and heiders. probably unact|ii3iiitcfi witli agriujliire. without metal 
unplcmeats„ ignorant of writing and the use of iuiling iliip^ for comnierce.*® 
Copper gradually supplen^enled stone implements in the tliird iiiillemuiinii 
Hard upon it came tlie age of bron/.c- Indo-l-hiropftin infiltratioiis, probably 
from thelkimibc urea in the third and second milicnnb, biidt "'pile-dwellings'* 
on north em lake margins and the '"'rcTtemarc" settlements in I he Adige and 
Po vallev^, fly the end of the second niillenniuni their culture w'as spread over 
most of Italy. These invaders piactieed cremation, used hrnnstc mid the pot¬ 
ter's wheel, tended crops, bn ill compact villages, and app:ijent[y assimilated 
the conquered natives* judging from the mixture of Aryan and iiouAn^n 
linguistic elements, diicrsc ntimiage riles, and morhiojj' ciislomsJ^ 

The Vflianovari "iion-age"’ culture, result either of niiollier iufillmtmn or 

^ Of JfojbamfTT, m, 8; v, Pliny XaliiriiF Hjtfojr, iv, y, Gkht»ii 7”hff Detiitts and FaJ? of 
flic Runwji j, loy 

* Sriabo, v, 6; Ptodornr of 5 m:jKv v, i j: Plmv: VafiiniJ ?c3txTv, r. 

* Pcct’ 'Hie Simic and Riniw Am m ffah jud Sirilfc. pp. 37 3.* S8 Jf 

^‘^IfOTTRi-r op- rit... pp, Viti\ op. ctf,, p, 109; Frank: Ronrait fiqpatiEikn. p. 1; 

fond}?: CompinroTt fa Latin Sliwliei, p. 2 t. 

IV Peefc: op, cit., pp rSj, |=oL, 510: Soidy-^; op. oil, p. ji. 
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Fusion of "TeiTeinatc*' and “LignTian” peoples, aiosc probably ^bout the 
eleventh or tenth ccntnri', and contiimix) t« the close of the sixth, gis-ing was' 
before the Etruscans in the late ninth. Differing little from their piccnrson, 
sas'ein the extendvc use of iron and a less concentrated vilbge coiiiraunity, the 
Vilbinovans left their impress on Hie shores of lakes in Tuscany, in the Alban 
liiUs, and in "Rome itself. ' 

Etru.Kaii origins were rbspntcd in ancient times, t Icrodotus told of an exodus 
from Lydia, under TjTihcnus, across the sea to the Umbrians. Dioiiysiui dis¬ 
counted the 1 [crodotcan actount, however, bccaiue of marled differences be¬ 
tween EtTuscaii and Lydian tniigncs, euslomi, and institutions., and held to an 
Italic tmgin,^ Neither the Asiatic nor the iLihc thcorv has been proved. 
Tlic dispute fluctuates between tlicse poles to ibis day. Niebuhr opposed the 
*\siatic thesis and suggested a Daiiubian origin, to ivhidi Mommsen abo siib* 
scribeid.** 'Hiii view„ dc^t^lopcd bj Mdhig, rcjg^xdcd Etruscan ns an 

outgrowth of the carlict Tcrrcinarti and Vilkiio^an cull ores. Rcceiitl)^ the /Ui- 
aiic tbeor}' 1ms swung into favor, purlly oti the ground tiiut Etniscan limin', 
architecture, tonibs, riictallurgic skill, use of mattempniesp divinatiou, pln^i- 
ognOTuy. rfr&s5, and other traits point to Eastern kinship rather itian to a slow 
CTOlutJou from Italian and Daiiubian sources, Uliik final i^ohiliori must wait 
upon dccipticniicnt of Etiuscun inscriptions or aclditioniil archeolugical cti- 
iJcucc^ it secfiis probahlc that Etniscan culture was a hybrid* produced b%' the 
mingling of I'cticniaic and Villano^an ckments wuth tnfiltmlions from Asia 
Mitvor or olhcr Easlem cenlcrs.'^ 

llic time nf fiies« Easkm infiltTahoi^ has been assigned varEOusly from the 
eleventh century to tJic ninth. After some two centuries or more; the Etiuscans 
invaded Ijjtiuin in the seventh cciiturv^; theii kings—'[ arqiiin the F-lder^ Scrvitjjs 
luLlius^ iHirtpiin the Proud—miidc Rome their scat of Empire. Frorti 
they preyed into Oimpania. foimded Qipua, Nok, and o^hcr smafleT cities- 
In the late sixth ccnhin^ i;tnjscan power expanded D^jrthw^ard into the Psj val- 
kw and along the Atlmhc coi%L timth and south of the Fo dclfa*^^ 

Diouysitu sav'i that Latins^ Umbrians- and others in Italy were once all called 
Etruscdns h\ tlic Greeks, and Rome an Elttisciii city. Their power, fcimtd 
from the Alps to the Sicilbm ^tmits, reached its fidghl by the end of the frixlli 

KantEjn Xlst lvct; \'ifLiiirn'aaj mfij K^h Etrumu, pp, iji, 

Dionyiiiuiv t, ;o; T^c Ihitofvof Httochim, i* gj. 
liNkhutir: R^mn^ht <:;etL-i]kltfr* pp. 6a ff.; SVet^K Ktnnkach^ VkJerei, pp 
Mommicii: flhtorr ot llmnc. i, i 50 l!.; Tfie Oiunbtid^ Andritf ffisiow. tv, cl up/t a 
vn.ehjp ir. r - 

RaucblVMjtr^Tf- Elfijicjiii. pp. - r, 105; cf. Gan : /ktium Qt J^ame, p 51- Veil Hlinna 
snd Rrrtni:, pp. 

RjiiiLillMatl™ WNiiJim-Jiw Jihf Esih' Kirifii:aitc p frlUtiituri, pp, tS U.; 

l1onii>; vp cd-. pp. 101. 105 III. iii;i Pdh gp. £jf_ p. ix. 
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ccnhnv. atiU ciumbled rapidly in the fifth.'' Etruscan hegemony at Rome was 
llic first slqj I award Italian unit)-. Based primarily on siipctioi aimed forte 
and aggressive leadership, it was pmheibly to some edent mixed with peaceful 
penetration, Tlie coii<iuLrnrs established themselves a ruling class, and used the 
coiiqiicred to labor on the land, ddve in mines, row galleys, build fortiesses, 
and to serve in war. Railing to assinubte the vanquished, tlicj prepared tlie way 
for revolt against thcir sway.*'* 

Progressive weakening of Etruscan power— reflected iu the m'olt of Latium 
at the end nf the sixth cctilury, tlie Toss of Campania, the P« tegion and, finally. 
Southern Etnirfa—was probably due to a dcclmc of tlie military spirit that had 
inspired espaiisbii, the inerease of lu,xuT>' and pleasure, and struggles between 
the ruling class and subfugared peoples. Of crucial importance was the failure 
to develop a brger political imity which might call individual dties to each 
other's defense. 'Hte Federation of twelve cities had pmnatiH' a religious 
significance. United action, or even assistance hy a powerful neighbor, 
Caere, miglit have saved Vcii Failure to learn union was sui¬ 

cidal, politically incompetent to take the next step. Etruria bowed to Roman 
rule.'" 


ITRUSC4.V ON ROMAN C15T.TTI11E 

In many ways Etnuia's culture influenced Rumaii development, Tl'tc su¬ 
perior Etruscan military pattern seems to have served the Romans as a ntndch^ 
City-building was given a powerful impetus. Latium, occupied 1 w nomadic, 
pastoral folk, who knew nothing but trilsal villages at the Etnuican irnusion, 
had Icimcd consoUdatiun into cities by the end of Etiiticait sway. Even the 
scattered settlements on the Seven llflls may have been first W'dded into a city 
bs Etruscan leadership. In any case, Rome's Iiegcniony had been e 5 taHLd:iEd 
under Tarquin the Proud hcfoTC he was dnveii tint bj' the lotin revolt.®' In¬ 
side the ruing cities, a busy life went cm, Rome ticcjine a walled cito; the 
Cloaca Ma.xiniu wus made the outlet for a system of drainage; Ujc port at Ostia, 
Rome’s csdt to the sea, was ini proved, Strine replaced wuchI in building and 
fortification. Mines were exploited; metallurgy was highly developed. Etruscans 
wrought both bionzc and iron more extensively and skillfulty tlian had the 

OionDiHit. 1, ic): buy, i, RuncLII-Mx'lHw: ftnirraiH, p. 

IttRhh; op cit., pp. 1 ; fii, iM, 1 If, rdl: Op. cil., [^. 35 , Sf f 
■* R.rra1jn-,Mai:1ver. ElrulViinS, pp. Fdh op. oit.. |p. i^il, 

174; HoniOT op. cit., pp, I 

“Ranfldl-Mjclva. p. 10; JEoaijo: opL tit, p 61. Edit up. at., pp. z ^,3 - iofta, 

“ rmiti: JldTorv tti Rome, pp. 1,* t}., 36; ItoinD; op. d(., pp. tri Otv op, tir., pp. ±3, 
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Ou^idc ihii loo^ industtiotis dSoii drained the ^id 

btdilated tlic tiitnibition from pusitoral to agticidturul purstiilsr^ 

Wide diScrenccs of opinion exist as to the creative capacity of the Etnisnns. 
Chieautliurih' liolds dud, their "gfcut ;jbility/* they' Avea- 'Tundiuneatally 
lucking in initistivtH" Another calls Etiuscaii lock-tomh fieicocs only *"liv 
different imitations ot Creek pjintni^*'; \n stone sculptiirci he says, they 
had Qo hope of ^'attiiriuig llie proliticncj' of tlie Greeks: ' -* Randall-Mjelvec 
considers it cssuntid to recognise t^o plto^ uf dct^clopmetit: first* **ik long 
and nnportant^' onCi in 'nlucb the outside inducnce exerted on the Etruscans 
was titil Creek but "uear-Aiiatic^'; and a second pericHiI, imtn the stxtli centiify 
oiiAvard, rvlicn lldlcnk' iritliicnce w^% obAiuii^ly of great moment^ and Adie- 
nian pcltery^ and ptulTobly also artisans catiie in extensively. Respecting Etrus¬ 
can and Greek inOnence on Roman sculpture^ he believes, far tc^ was derived 
from ihc Creeks than from tliu Etru&cans.^^ 

Etruscan use of writing is assigned hy some to the late eighth or early sextiith 
oentUA- Imi! the ongin of the niphabet and the TClationship of the EtrLiscan 
tongue ate still obstuieH ITie alphabet, hy one aecontit, Iras been conirnotdy 
traced to the Creek city* Ctunac. This Cbalcidbm ulphahet modified by the 
Etruscans, left its mflncnce in Latirun cmd dscwherc in Italy and supplanted 
die pi cut Creek.®’’ Aiiotlier theory^ discounting dependence on the Greeks* 
holds tkil the Kttuson ulpllabel w^as ^ riant'' of one *'ahoi used by the 
Greeksp"* but was brought liy’ llic Etntscan iiiv:idcrs *'as an already completed 
anti fumiliar jnstruniLTit. , * ^ 'ITic rebtionship of the Etruscan longue is 

more of a jirublcni Ilian ihc ulpliabci, Tlioiigh theories v-ar) , the tendeney^ 
tiMlay is to asi>igri its origin to srmie pre I lcTlenk language or bugiiages of 
Minoig pcrliMp^ Lydian, E.ycijnr PhrygLim, Mystanp or Ihttitc.^ While it has 
been infetTCtl dial ihcie \.vas lii.lle Etnisein lltemtisic, the argument ex silcntio 
h unsound. Certain l4lin wTitcr^ do mention Etnisean literature and ediica- 
tinn. VariD tders lo an Elniscan aiittnir of tragedy: olhens ipeak of songs of 
wit millcty* and biiffotnicfy, traced back to Elmscun Eesccniuum; there is 
iTiCTih'oii of Uhturies and al^o of cerbiin religious, lilmlistic booH written pre- 
sutiubly at ii bic dalc.^ 

32 i lame: op eix^ p|> ipi) f, 11 ?* i it, Ttlb op. p. 55, 

^si cl] p. 1^7, 

Cm-L op. cjt,. p, lOi 

^ R^ibll Klnuarfi, pp. ti6. 

M FtlJ: or. cit, pp i hinio; Op. cif, p. jj-, Oif> dp nt.^ pL 
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ITiereare ctrtaiii frjgrpOTfcuy icfencticirs to Etniiican education. Lisy merh 
hons Marcus Fabius^ wlio bad been schcMlcKl at Caere and thoroughly 3C- 
qiiuJntcd with the Etruscati tongue; and Itc adds tliah in e^irly tinies, Roman 
j-outh %verc coinmonlj instructed in the laming of Etnsria, as th^ bter were 
m Greet.*'' llic Emiscjiis, by Livy's account, were greatly det^oted to ndigipus 
ceremonials md excelled in the conduct of tliem.*' EtnUJcan occult v\isdoin 
WJ5 credited to a manebu^ 'lages^ a child in ijppfsmiiice but an old man tn 
prudence, who, being plowed up by a Inmicr in I □rcjiimiuui* imparted his 
icaming to an assembled crowd., and then died. Ilis leach mg. treasured by 
soothsayers, formed tlie basis of llidr science of divination, which. In Ctceio's 
dav, tixisted in mafiv boots “ knowTi as Etrusca discijdina. Reiigiousi loie, ritual, 
and its admiiiistalion hiy in the bands of sacerdotal patnciia families, and 
w-as passed on from talhei to son.®* Sonictimcs nicn of inferior shitbit were in¬ 
structed in pfjestly practices^ as w-js Attnis Nevins because he had shown im- 
tisual promLsc in divmiilion.** Certain noble women also cultivated tills my& 
tcrioiis \ottf as Livy says of 'ranaqutl^*^ Under the sw^iy of Home, a decline 
occurred. apparenlH; in the cnltiv^ition of occult iTiowlcdge in Etniscsin fenv 
ilics. To prevent its loss, the Romati Semite is. sai^l lo liave decreed that sit siins 
of selected hmiilics should lie sent tn study diviiutiOfi under Etruscan prieslit.^^ 
Cicero, recogniTring thdr superiority in such nuitters^ prmided in his L;iws Hint 
"inodigics artd portents** should be piis.sed u|xm by Etmson diviners “if the 
Senate so decree " and tlut Etruria should "iustmet her tcidiiig men iti this 
art.*' 

Tlic mmes und functions of many deities suggest Rome’s debt to Etruria. 
From niiglife Tmia (Jupiter t, who heads Lite hiciarchy. sjKuhs m ihuiidcr. and 
has power to luni ihroe diffeiemt bolts of lightning, down to the low lievl deitres^ 
u marked jiaralldism of fvmctions and often of names appears: Uni llmio)^ 
Mcni'ia < Alhicrv'a\"etlutns (Ncpnine). X'ohujinia and Ihirtaarc associated 
w^ith gardens. A numl^cr of hindiy giKJs,^ I he Penates, Purtiina, Ceres, Genius, 
|o\ blis, and Pales rule tlie flocks and fields and man’s own destiny/^ Certain 
Ruiu:ui prjctkcs^ too. appear lo Juive 1 x:cn derived froiii Etruscan rites. 
Maritus, hutribk of fiicc. winged, .iniictl with a gical Innmnet uikI id tinier, a 
sivord^ carries tiff the dead lo the lower wnrltl. Thuj he long tontiiiiicd to l?c 
depicted, when in Romesbm gliduitors were dragged from the arena. Mum;3:ti 

^ RL IX, ^6. 

^*1 V, I. 
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sacriRcc ^4Tt5 to Imvc hecn cammon tn Etnin^. To \lnnla« niotlio' aF tlic 
dead, boy^ wciv sacrificed. It said that 507 Rotmn captive were once 
slaughtered ^ a ^cnGce by theELnisDins. Ilimian sacrifice at Rome ts believed 
to be EtnisCiin in origuin^ 

'Ilic uumesaiid limiitiam of nuiny Etruiscan mid Roinaii gods suggest cidiCT 
3 commiju tmgiiit extensile borrowing, or both. Tlic strictness of aiithoritarian^ 
priestly coiitiob the autlicirity of occult books, reliance oii diviuation, indu] - 
geucc in hutmin sacrificct. and a gcticrally fearful, gloomy oiitloKik suggest a 
closer lebticTnsbip with Oriental neligions than with Greek. ITie ’'^practice €rt 
divining by the livcia^ iif ?ihecp'^ points directly to ChaldiKi. ’Models of clay 
livers from ftlcsopotaniia'' cenespond **e 5 inctly" to the '"bmiize njodcl of a 
liver" ffnmd at Piaceimi.*'^ Certain sections of the organ were assigned to the 
viirious gods; a diseased prt jndicuted a god*^ disp 1 e:j&«ie. roretelling cvcxits by 
the flight pf birds and reading tbe licavtii$ banned a part of ilie priestly 
craft of ancient Etniriii^ w-hidi w'as laketi over by Roman haruf^pico. 

EXBUSCAN 

Elerpclohii^ inlomn tts that the Lydianv claimed to l>c the inventors of all the 
garner comTnern to them and the Creeks racepting *'tables.” At the tune of a 
gnat famine, so the talc rnrii ^Jicy icsortcd to games to help them cndiire its 
hardship, playing on one day contiiiuomly, ^0 as liol to feel hunger, and eat¬ 
ing tJie next while alistainiug from games* this way they passed eighteen 
years*” but to no avail.Were one to lend an car to the stoiy and its sequel— 
the CJtoduv of Lydians to tlic Umbrians—lire sports of Etntscans, whicli are so 
variously depicted iu lamhs and on omanmiUl nitgld he teganled dim¬ 

ply as riicconiinnation and deVTiopment of thoM brought by the invaders fioin 
tiidrlioinciand. hut though it may be justifiable to trace many of ihcm to $iidt 
a mucCt. St mint: Isc retiitmilicfcd dtat AlHc iiiBiicncc tvas Attong from lire fifth 
cttitiiTy ntu BtiJ the Etiu^iu and Attic cicmentis crnT^tautly inlcrniingled.^^ 
Kn<iv\'[edge of Etruscan sports comes chiefly from rcnianis found in tumulh 
iiotie of which, it k gcuctjlly believed, antodutc tdo p.c. Up to lhat time, 
EtriiKaii^ buried in trenches; and ttmimouets continued lo do w) In the same 
toiTiuh some tombs go hack lo this eoth date, while others are not older tlian 
tile fourth cciituiy bx.*® lliat which is depicted in tomb paintings and dso 
where is, of course, neither all Etiiiscau im docs it represen I all t»f Elruscan 
life. .\rt in A cUsv society comm only depicts priiiiaiily the doings of the master 
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class: in this cose, the sports (hot amused the jmtoctatic ruling tbss while li 
leisure and those exercises associated with the religious practices of that t lass 
ate extensively poTtrayed, Only occasionally are the conn none rs^ tire con¬ 
quered mtives—depicted, as in tire dcconitioiis tm a hron/r vessel (c, jpo ). 
svhich sliow the Teliiming plowman, a worker dragging a pig, and boar and 
rabbit huntsmen « lire hea^T’Orincd soldieis, too. arc probably Italic peoples, 
who by this time Lid come to fomt a great part of Elmscan amiies. 

’The Etruscan aristocracy' associated sport with religioijts and funereal rites, 
os did the Greeks; Miilkr « is of tire opinion, limvcvcr, that tiie religious ele- 
iiicnt was es'cn mote serious tluui among the Greeks. Hie people of Veil wero 
liSendcd at the impiety of a great noble who inlcmjpted the annual games 
and made off with Im slaves—the periottnen—because of his displeasure at not 
being chosen chief priest by the twelve statrs.** Games were entered upon 
With as much concern and precision as the taking of auspices and the making 
uf sacrifices. An cmiissiou of games, commission of the slightest error, or a 
deviatton from the traditioiml order of liieir perfonnsivcc were such scrioiLs 
nutters that repetition from the very beginning was felt to be necessary to 
make amends. 

Music h all but univctsally associated with rdigion. Music and musical io- 
stniments. which were credited by Mraodotns to the Lydians, along vritli all 
sorts of games, arc commonly featured in Etruscan tombs and mcntimicd by 
ancient .lothors. Artistic remains suggest that tlie flute, Phrv'giaii double pipes, 
the syrinx with multiple pipes, and other wind instrunrents were commonly 
employed. The hie is also represented. The Etruscan trumpet, used for w'ar, 
ill proccssinus, and at sucTifices, fnitcrals, and athletic cuntests. was perliaps 
even more cclehtatcd, being commonly cotisidetcd the Etniscaiis' own inven¬ 
tion. Music of the (lutes accermpanied sacrifices, processions, tire festal mcul, 
dancing, and boxing; men beat slaves, bakers kneaded, and huntsmen went on 
the drase to their music.^^ 

.Music had a pljicc also in scenic entertainments or plays, and these were 
[uined With religion. Etruscans were famed, appaieiitly. for their Judi scaemci, 
as tho' were for occult religimis know ledge, both of which wrere drawxi upon Iw 
I heir rude Konjan neighbors. Livy asserts that Rome, haring been visited by a 
tcmble pestilence, sought to propitiate tire gods and sent to Etruria for actors 
^ 564 ho;.), who danced to the music of flutes, exhibiting graceful movements 
in lire Tuscan fashion.^® 'i'hus the liistrionic art is said to luive been inaugurated 
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rtf Rome, the tenn hisIriDni^ it^ benig derived bum hitter which in the 
Etmscrtn tongue crirresportdtrd to Fudio iu T^tim 
Fighring between amied «iai wasi a emtom of miiny early peoples. Atlic^ 
meuv c^ttiplc, cites Ppscidcmlus^ who credited it to the Celts; Hermippus^ 
w^lio thought Mantmeaiis invented it; and Ephorus, to the effect thrtt Arcadiam 
and Maiitiiic^ns practiced it, the latter liaving iitstshited ^^tcgiilar coimcs of ip- 
stTiictiort ill lighting iiiidcrarms/' Cassandet is said to have honoted loyal dead 
bj' "a contest of single ffghters which was cntcicd bv tour of his soldiets " 
Alhcoiicui thus dcscrilses the Celtic custom: 

"'Hjc Celts sanietimcs have gbdutofkd contests during dinner. Having as¬ 
sembled Tinder aims, thej' indulge in sham figlits and practise feints with one 
another; sonic times they proceed even to the point of wounding each otlier, 
and ihcri, ex<ispcratcd by if tJje cotniJsmy does not iotcrvetic, thej go so 
far to Jdll. In ancient tlpi^ . . . when whole joints of meat were served the 
l>cst man received tlic thigh. But if anothet damicd it. the\' up to fight 
it out in single coniliat to the death* Others, agdui, would collect silver or go!r4 
or a ntuiibcr of jars of wine from the audience in the theatre, iind having ex¬ 
acted ;i pledge that their award w^auld be cgiricd ouL they would that 

the collection lx: distributed as presents to Hidf dearest relatives; tiiey then 
stretched themselves un their backs over their diiddsp and someone standing 
near would cut their thnrab WHth a sword/* 

Such coutesti among peoples constanliy ctigaged in vrar arc readily uudet- 
stood. Tficre were contests of JmpJoTnacfiy umung the Creek?, Contests to the 
death among medieval European knights had a similar raison eTdtze. War^ re¬ 
ligious worship, tioiior to llic de^id, aud the desire to pruve one'i skill mid cuiir- 
age arc atiiong the chief clcnioits that prcwidcd their sanction, Mowlicte In the 
ancient wtuhl. however, W'tte gtadiatonal comhab so extensively known and so 
system a heal ty piepnircd on a grand scik as ui I talv. 

Cb dirt tor ial comlxits were cnmiuunly I bought to be indigcnoiis to Etruria, 
where ihey were Imig fostered by llic master class and assocuted \vith funeiyls 
and other TcHgiou-s ritc^i. Fully armed gladiators arc Ercriucntlv represented on 
tlic walls of lomlis and on urns; aud h.[ii 11 cr holtb that Hie use of gladiatorial 
cnmhits at fitnemh goes Ixick to Etnistrtinx, or, in any case, such a bkvody mode 
of rtppcinmg the dead among a people so long de^'oted to human Srtcti- 
ficcs, have seemed a proper obbtion to the ^^ancs>^ 

Frrmi Etnira gladialoruil contest! spicad w'Jirrever Tuscan arms prevailed 
arid tx^Tanie conimoit throughout Italy. AHioriaeus/* fcllowing Nicobs of 
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Damascus^ says that the Romsuis boiiowed from Etniscatis the habit of sta$itig 
shows of fighting men, not onh at festivals and thcalcis, but also at baiic|uets. 
Moreover, a Tuscan term, Jaiiista, continued to be used at Rome to designate 
the ttaiiier or superintendent of gbdiatois. Such combats were said to liavc 
bcniinc ei^ more common m Campania tlian in Etniria: and Uicir empluy- 
nicrit for entertaimuent at feasts was improved upon. Stiabo*® says the liecmy 
of the Campanians went so far tliat. when entertaining distinguished guests at 
Slipper, tlie>- arranged the number of pairs of gladiators to com[Mrt with their 
guests’ distinction. Capua long continued to he a great fiaitLing center for 
gladiators. Tlnougiioiit Italy there contests became a common mode of eiitcr- 
tainnicnt. Vitonvins, telling how the forum should be coniitTuctedH saw that, 
"because the custom of giving gbdiatorial shows in the fonmi has been handed 
down from our ancestors," w-c must "in the cities of Italy’* proceed on such a 
plan as will gis'e a view of the spectacle, uuhmdcrcd b%- colitiniis so far as pos¬ 
sible.® • The oldest known kind of equipment for gladiitors was the Saronkn, 
llic Campanians, according to tivy's account ® outfitted their gladiators in 
armor of the Sainnitcs out of scorn for thdr enemies, ami this practice was 
taken over bi,' the Romans.^ 

That hunting ha sport suitable to warriors, and that killing dangerous beasts 
has commonly been considered particubily fitting for royaltv' is well known. 
Hunting was a popular sport in Etruria, if one may judge fiuni artistic remains 
found in manv touibs. Naturally, artistic rejircsentation may merely depict the 
retting of a mytliical tale; again, it may portray a bit of life in other lands. It is 
obvious, however, that hunting themes must liave been pleasing to the taste of 
Etmscan ptrons."^ 

Boar-hunting, [udging from its common representation, seems to liavc been 
a favorite sport iif the Etruscansi it may, moreover, liave had a religious signifi¬ 
cance. Macrobins, referring to boar himts, says tlml the animal was a ssTiilwl 
of winter; hence boar-hunting may be shown on sepulchral walls to rep¬ 
resent that season of the year when annital pareiitafta were held to honor Uic 
dead.®* 

Certain hunting scenes, like other features of Etnisean life and ,irt, have a 
distinctly Oriental atmosphere, rescmblmg psuticukrly Egyptian and Assyrian 
art. The stag hunt, the atrhm on foot :md lioireback, the vptaimcn, the man- 
lion figlit, the lion-buU fights—depicted on howl* at Caere and Praencste, about 
670 —are quite Asiatic in spirit and execution. Along wiih hunting and 
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lighting certain peaceful aspects of pastoral life are depicted—horses md cattle 
grazing iii the fidds, and a gardener pruning trees under hh master's vi^atchful 
A lively portrayal of life along Hie coast depicts boats» fpwfers^ hshcmicnp 
and divers. 

Gii'nniastic cxln'bitions and the sports of the ctrciis arc eommonlv shown on 
Etmscan reTnaiu^, and their ^^nploymcnt at Rome is said to have mine first 
frnitj Etruria, in these exercises the Etniscians are ohAiouslv often imitators of 
the Greeks, or. at least, their art reflects a Greek connection. Eo.^ers are dc^ 
picled frequently. TI1C ranlendets were probahly of an inferior ck^. providing 
entertainment fe: the nobilit)-. Unlike Creek coritcslants, Etniscan alliletes are 
generally poTtroyed ebefi as were bter in Ronic.^ But certain scenes, 
lioLiStlcss more Cicek than Etrascan in spirit, depict nude hoxerSp wrestlers^ 
and other contestants. Miuiic probably accompanied many cv’aits, if not ulL 
Athctiaeus says that the Etruscans conducted boxing matches to tire music 
of the flute, 

Tlie spirit of sport Koies in the 'i'omha deJ Cofle Casuccini at ChlusI is 
srmibr to that eoinwed by ev ents portniyed in Egiptiari tombs; besides, ihere 
are certain Creek features. Mere arc boxers; a woman daiiting and shaking 
castanets: 4 nude youHr wearing a crested Greet lidrncL executing the dance in 
armor; a grown man, likewisi; rmcbd, cxcrebitig with tfie halkTcs; wrestlers 
or tumblers, directed hy a paidotnlie with his wand. Excellent representitions 
of urestting arc found in the Tomlxi degfi Augtirr and in Hie Tomba della 
Scjinra at Chiusii In the first of these* nakcik heavy-bodied^ bearded figures, 
with widespread leg^, Acize tiiach other bj the hands; in the second, one com 
tcsbrit lus the qpp^ment over his slioul Jcr and* lioiding Hie nock Jiriidy with 
one femd and an arm with the othci, is ready to toils him head o^'cr liijcla. Tlic 
boxers, depicted in ttie Scimiiu Uvrab, have hea^y, Asiatic features^ arc like¬ 
wise bended* and wrar p mreow belt about their waists; with hands pro leered 
tw laced thongs, thc\' begin tbc fray with one Itand open, the atficr clenelivd,*^ 
'Ric decoratifJii of tlte Tnmlm ddic Bighc nl Comclo* quite Greek in charac¬ 
ter, ptHtri\rr circus events, boxing* wrestlmg. hurling the discus, PyTThic dancers, 
arnied youths on hnrsebcick and a vming man w ho is preparing to fump with a 
potc. perhaps to mmint 3 liorst. '[lie figures, excepting the equestrians, paido- 
tribes, arid agonolhefae, are inicIotbcdK*^^ 

Ibly Wjis suitable for horxe-bTCcdiDg; and horses were known there befme 
the Etruscans appearexi on the scene, llie new', oristocralic master class, con- 
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stantly engaged in war seems to luve dom; mutli, liowever, to develop the 
stock and train horses for various purposes. Hut the sports ot the circus Horn- 
ished ID undent Etniria is %hov,Ti by many sources. Extensive icniams cf 
chariots and bridle bits are found in the tombs; and chariot racing and ether 
C4uestnun events are extensively portrayed uii tlieir walls. Circus scenes tnay 
rqjtescnt the games held in honor of the dead; in one scene u man and a 
M’otnan appear to be ^ving birewell at tlic spina. wJiich may symbolize the 
soul's completion of its race. ITie Tombu Colini at Orvicto suggests that Etrus¬ 
cans went to the afterworld in 1 chariot, tlidr speediest mode of transit on 
carth.*'^ 

An eminent authority bolds that the Tuscan Iiorse races wxnc quite Creek; ** 
their artistic portrayal is evidently Cietlc in spirit^ being done by Creeks or by 
natives trained on Creek models; but it is not necessary to infer Croclc origin 
of the events tlieniidves, wliieli were natural enough in such a social setting- 
WTia lever the facts may be regarding their origin and the amount of Greek in¬ 
fluence, It is ceitiin that Etruria became famous fur equestrian cntcrtainmcntr. 
Fabuloujr blcs were associated with tlrcm. According to an old ttoman legend, 
a (juadrigs ran away with the dnvet Irum die ^tnes at Veil and did not stop 
until they had readied the Capitol at Rome.^ Horses and chariots (and also 
boKCTS) were sent for from Etruria at ihc ntne of Tarqum, according to 
Liw,** and the solemn Creut Kotnan Carnes were thereafter celebnited an¬ 
nually. Hie participation of Etruscans at the Circus in Rome stems to have 
been common, borsenn, by one account, made a truce with tbe Romans on one 
occasion in order to take part in Ihdr circus i^mo; morctiver. be was gben tiie 
victor's ciDivu, Caedna, a frieiiel of Augustus, is said to have sent a four-hortc 
cliariot fTiiin Volaterrac to Rome. Etruscan nobles outfitted their ewtries for 
the Roman races, but, unlike the Ciecks, they did not themselves drive.'™ 

Four-hofsc chariots w ere of course prcfeircd. but two-borsc teams and single 
horse races were also coramun. 'Die Tonfba del ColJe Casucctiri conbim oc* 
cdlent portrayals of cliariolcers. there Ik mg. in one race, three bigae ftwo- 
boTsc chariots) with drivers in tuitics, white akull caps, and reins around their 
bodies. One of the bigac is just finishing the race, a wirintT,'" Tlie Tomba <Hlc 
Rigbe show's rmuiv equestrim events, the harnessing of teams to chariots, the 
race itsdf, youths preparing to mount, armed lioys on horseback, and the as¬ 
sembled company of spccbtors/* In the Sciniiatt tombs, besides drarioteers, 
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aitc SCO Oil Iifinetack, the ridm sitting "side Kiddle/" onr with a how, 
the other lioldiiig iKjised lantCp 

Tlie Etm.<^iii js shmvn jii minjcrrous reKefe, had Icstures sirnLLir to 

those btet kiiowii at Roinc, notably the spjiia wiili \h ruw of obcliiks ot cone- 
shaped figures. Since thetaces thtmsehxs were taken Lhither fiojn Etniria, it is 
probable that the EVomui circus patterned after the Etnirian-^* Livy sas't 
that l^’anpiiii first ttmtkcd out the Circus, called Ma:{inins» space 1>eing set aside 
for scTitiitors joil kuights, so lEiat tim- might put up seib for tbdt acemuTnoda^ 
tion.^ Tamiiin. it is assumed, would probably have built at dome soniGiliing 
similar to wliat he ki^cw |n hi^ Tuscan hotnc- Since no remains, other than pic¬ 
torial, have been fotmiL the vtinctiire^ in Etruria were probably of as wus 
tfic first one at Rome, which bad sots supported on a scaffolding tw'clve feet 
liigli. Murcrn'cr. the Tontba dcJJc Bigfic jt Cometo shou^ pitrons seated on 
Hide platfomiiS, npjwrcntU wockIciik ss-ith a canopy o\xj ihdr heads. 

E>ancing and music had a prominent part in the firdi soacnicj, and both were 
associated with rcligiDu To judEc from artistic representafioiis^ dancing W'as 
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also 3 favoiite form of enteminmciit. U'hen used for siicb a puiptJSU, Hit per- 
fonuHs Hirre doubtless infcriois and slaves. Both male jikI fcnLtlc youth are 
shown dancing, with elaborate gesliciiktioii, in the dccoratinm of the Tomba 
del 'i riclinio.^* Boys and men engaged in the dance m armor, bearing shields^ 
sntinli. and lances, imitating the mus'ements of ivar. The I oniba della fschriia 
at Chuisi gisTcs some conception of accouterments of a Pyrrhic dancer, who. 
equijjped witli doublc-eockaded hetmet, shield, cuirass^ gnss'eA, and a svavy 
w^nd, moves to the musk of the double Sutes. Thoogli there is no agreement 
nn the matter, tlie dance of tlie salii. which combimMi both ringing and danc¬ 
ing and followed □ certain rhythm set by a leader, as did the tend of armed 
danem in Etruria, is bcUes-cd by some scholais to have been botiowed from 
the Etruscans, tw to have been inBuenced Iw them in this respect at least™ 
Choral dances seem to har e had no place among the Etmscniis. 

The remains of upper-class Etruscan culture show that the position of 
women was less secluded than at Athens: on tire olliei tend, their place w^s 
l)y no means comparable witli that of Spartan wonicu. 'Hie wives and daugh- 
tcis of a liixutv-loving. ruling class probably enjoyed much leisure, depending 
on slaves of servants for work.™ An uni on wliich a rctlinii^ girl is portrayed, 
surrounded hj- a number of figures with scrolls, is interpreted by Dennis to in¬ 
dicate that die girl died before huishing her education; this iutctpretalion, 
howest^, is open to doubt, t he mothet's geneilogj- seems to have been givien 
careful attention, judging from records that lave come doini to us.™ Dennis 
credits women of Etrufo with great respect and honor, tesing his jud^nent on 
certain well-known facts: children loot the inother's name as well as the 
father'.^: her sepulclitc w^as even more splendid tlian lier Imrtend s; in some 
instances, at least, she had cspeit knowledge of religious mplcrics nariaqiiil, 
for example) and perhaps some knowledge of letters: and she is pirtraycd sit¬ 
ting with men at dinner. It may be true, as Dennis believes, ttet Etrusdo 
society had a strong infiiience on Home in restn-cl to the position of women 
Banquets wxrrc ubiquitous, fudging fitml the tomb records and the testimony 
of ancient authors. .Atlicniiciis viys that Etruscans prepared sumptuous tahlts 
twice a day. and nude sbve girls sencJ at them. Fell, however, thniks that this 
is not supported bj- evidence, Ponlsen, too, avors that 'not a single naked 
handmaid" h fomid in Etruscan pamUiigs.*" Wliile nnich that is reported 
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□bout Etnisciin dcbauchci)- by Atlien;ici]S and others may be c^ggemted. it is 
generally recognised that a great decline occnircd iit Etmscan life after Ehiiria 
had gained supremaev^ and cxtravugaiit hiKtiiic?i and loose morats of the fourth 
and third ccnluiiw uventepped the stricter boimds of propriety of the sistb 
and 

W'oiTicn arc sJimMi in many banquet scenes, but the representatjons are 
sciDictimes open to widely different intciprctations. 'Hius, al a dinner scene 
of the Grotta QncrcfnJaj the sole woman present is eonsidcTcd a hehierj 
Dennis; the wife of the man* hfy Gcrliard; and “afflicted mother" being cchm' 
forted Ih licj son, by Mrs, Gmy.^ Allienaciis dies Aristotle to the effect tiist 
ibe 'Tynhenians dine in company widi Ihdr wonieiip lying Ixick iiiidet tlie 
satne robe.” Ollier scenes certainly icpiesait wotnen in iess compromising 
socict)'. Fell refers to a scene in the Toruba dCi V'^si Dipmth whieti lie inter¬ 
prets as "o fiinidy'' dining in E^ysiniii ii\ in life- \\'ouicn also attended public 
games, as may be seen from the painritigs at Cliinsi^ Tanpunii* and Conieto.. 
Id tlic TomJia dclle Bighc women art showTi. seated with nieii on slightly 
devated. baeWess benches; all exhibit an attentitc interest in Uie sportive 
events before them. 

'the pattern of Etruscan origins ijnd development while significant in itself 
as the prtrait of a people who strove for donrinion and speedily dosyed when 
it had been gained, lakes on added imi^ortnnec froiti the bet that EHuscan in¬ 
fluence on Rom.in cidtmt: was many-sided aiiwl fai-reaching. In military' otgan- 
ixatioiL agricnllunil improvement, cih^building, atgiiiceting and arcintcctinal 
eonvtiijctioii; in religious practii^es, siqier^^tihoiK and divination; in niitsiCj Ihc 
thcatcTf luMiTious binquctv. and enlertainmfmts; tn gbdbtoml eombatSi 
circus pctforiiiaiKt^. and atldetic contests; in tlic formation of guilds, artistic 
cucntioii, and ediicatsoti—in all of tliesc, in viirjlng measure, the Etmsonis ate 
acktmvvledgui to have left tfieir imprint on the life uf lltuve who, when the 
Tuscan tide reccdtxh were to mate a more successful effort at the tmrficarion 
of JtalVp 'Mti vveie to extend their dominitm even to those ^liores IroEU wllcncc 
the biiilderv arc Ixrltcvcd toli^ivecoriieH 
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n?oM ixki\ris>i to im: UNiFitimo?* of italv 

T he c^rly folk pf Laiiimi fmd iioncmuit^ kno\ekdgc of thefr origin. 'ITiougli 
traditions varied^ Romc'^ founding placed dhoxit die ttiiddlc of the 
cigtifh centur)-. The Txopn tale and tlioso of Mars* Rhea Silvia. Romulus^ 
Rcniu$, and tJic Sabine viomen told and retold in great delaiU* Ndfher 

Li^y nor Dionyiiiii^ vciy in !;cpiinitmg bet ffojn Airliato- 

logical iristiifcii ha^ discredited certam truditioniip but confirms the ancient view 
that Rome not 3 dtf of gf^t aiiti<|uity* Tlic first settlements in Latiinn 
woe not much earlier ttiau iccc- b.c. Ttiesc pastoral tolt of Latium dwdt iti 
small ^'ill4lgc^, ^rhe L 4 tm League probably depended originally on ties of blrxid 
and religion.- How these tribal communities (which, accorcling to Plinv, utim- 
Ijcred fifhvttiree) came to united the Lalini did not know. Proliably they 
tmlc^ccd in the sc^etith and &ixth cenhuics under the pressure of expanding 
Ktrnscjn power, forming ten or twelve cities on sites most capable of defense, 
Rome. Micist favorably situated^ had bccumc by the cml of (lie 5isth ccntiiiy;, 
or early fifth, the chief city fur almost a tliird of Latiiim. Etnisoiit mic at 
Rome, lasting pcrliaps two generations,, came to an end witti the c^^ulsion of 
Taiquin Hie Frond^ dated rmdiiiorLillv atmut 

Florus compared Rome's political life to tlial nf man: the kingship, "ill' 
fancyto the cemsulship of Appim Claudid^ and Quintus Fulvius (sa z b.c.). 
“vtjuth''; to Augustus Caesar, "manhood"': and after Caesar^ "old age/' * 
Rpme'r noiiiiciedttaTy nipnorehy was the in-strimienl of a superior clarx the 

* Livy. 1, I icq..: Flomjt Fpitenic ef Renun fftifon. i. i ; \rw Catilincr 

Virgil ! .^nnd, k Chid Ul. 5^-S6, 

3 FTujv jSfafum/ ffiitoo- n*' Dtom wiu rJ /Jdicsniiiruf. Tfit Riuti^n -Ajiluiijujei af, iv, 
IV 6ij DHMfoiiii: of Sicdi. vm. ir. \\ tlmiiO] fritirrirac JraPy and iftir at 

^ Lrty. t. 6g; Uwikj' Op eif .. p- 1^9: Fnnk Raiii 4 i;i finpciiiiisrii. pji ^ 1., 1^ iF., C-m. f fa- 
tru} nf Rmne, pp |fl f * 
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PiitTic:ians--o!dci setllen, posscs^^ of brge estati^ and pride in hmily immci. 
An inferior order, Flet^ciaas, ttus made op of tradesmen^ rncTchants* und |>Cfor 
pea^nts, Dolli Patricians and Plebeians utyte enrolled m three tribes, ^b- 
divided into thirt)' curiae, which may liave rcpre^uicd diviitse radal elements, 
or perhaps only geographicai, administmtivc llie Comitia Curiabi, the 

curiai asserablv, approved a new kmgnoiniiiated by the Senate* pledged obedi- 
cjice to him, and convened at his call to vote cm certain rmiters, Tlic Senate, 
drawn from Patrician fainilics* ’ms the real source of autliorit); for though its 
fiuittions were advisory- during a king's reign, llte new^ monarch ms named by 
the Senate throu^i ib intcfftir Roj'al power cohered matters tcries trial and 
cclcstiah Men and nioiiLy were dt his conuiiand: wn? and peace hung ou 
his decision: he promulgated law-s and could take auspices, but manj re¬ 
ligious funcriorif were assigned to others whom be ch<rsc fttm Patrician 
him flics. 

After the kings w'cre expelled^ hvo consuls, chosen annually, hmctiancd HU 
the cud of tlic Republic, ‘rhough llieir powers were ' truly regab" Roruans 
dated the origin of their lilx^' frum thi^ tiuic,^ In reality, of counsc^ the revolt 
against kingship was by and for the nobility'. Since only Patricians could be con^ 
suls> and Plebeians suUercd numeious: other disabilities, a conspicuous feature 
of the first tw-o and a tialf ccutiiric:?^ of I he Republic \va& the struggle. As 
early as .fip} Pklx^ians denuiiidcd erdress against unjust arre^ti imprisannitnt* 
and other evils; when these were not met. they thri^atciicd "secessionrefus^ 
jng to enter the army unless promised by CQUiiular offitenc and Senate that Ihcy 
should luive autlunicy to name two Plebeian tiibiuieip Jiiiimilly. who shnukl 
be spokesmen of the coiTjnioucts. llic ilumber was graduiilly incensed to ten^ 
and their poweiv \iistK extendeth An impEirtaiit gain wai made when the laws 
were codified and ptiUlUhcd I traditiuoally. In 4^1 thus reducing the 

likelihood of arbjtraiy action.^ l^ven mote ugnificant was the mceessful de- 
utiiiid for tlic right of mlcrmatnage. the icstraint of wbidt Canukius con- 
dctimcd.'^ Ibe finaucul officers ujiiiicstofcs) wtzre increased to four^ the oEcc 
wus opened to Plebeians, and vnon thereaf(cr (4^-9 54;.) Three weis? ckclcd-^ 
The consulship wa^s du^wiid to Pitbeiinsw hmvcvcr* rill 366 t* a;. After ^42 b.o. a 
ricbeiaii was chosen each yeiri** lu the <™sorship was opened to Ple^ 
iKrians; since the errisors had already takai ovci the making of Senate lusts 

^ lloctio. Op dl.y prp. 117 t ,1 Can': pp, |l, $$ t 

* iMf, 11. i: Ci™oi T?it Mifpubfh.v 11- 

* Lf^y, nip 31-.^. 

* /hid., IV, 1-6, 

* fhid. IV, 43. 54, 

i'J Ib'd-, tl, 4^; vn, 1, 51; The Cfmhnd^ Aniacnt JiiiTt]7i> vtl, 5^, 
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(c. 366), the path to the Senate w as clear, the Ovmian Law (c- 31Z b£.;i bas¬ 
ing directed lire tensots to choose the hcsl men fioin eri’Ciy tantJ^ 

'file straggle for ini proved political sbhis was paralleled by efforts for cco- 
fiomie relief. Laws were passed against usnn*, fixing miudniuin interest at 1 per 
cent (357 b.c.); ten years later it was reduced to 0.5 per cent; five years ihac- 
after. proposals w^ere made to abolish usury- entirely/* fn line with this was 
an act (about 321 or 326 bjC.) for lire relief of the debtor's person from dis¬ 
traint 

Changes in economic and political slatiu were interrelated with others. 
Rome's wars of expansion had far-icaching consequences. Success in war re¬ 
quired more soldkrs; PJclxdans were drawn upon; and with their scrsicc came 
demands, ‘llie Republic's army retained tlic Ccntuiiate classification, estab¬ 
lished under Emiscaii Idngs. This Centiiriatc army gradually became a politi¬ 
cal assembly, tire Conitia Ccnttiriata. which grew in power while die old 
Cnmitia Curia ta, dominated by Patricians, declined. The inlfucnrial Cen- 
timata soon were able to name oensois and even consuls. Moreover, since 
dassification depended ou liasidg wcalih aioitgh to equip one's self for a par¬ 
ticular serr-ice, :in aggre<<aive, hotter-todo Plebeian could improve his status. 
Meantime, the Comitia 1 ributa, a tribal assembly presided oixt by the trib¬ 
unes of die people, gicu' in importance in the fourth and third centuries and 
came to taijl with the Coniitia Centuriata as a legislatis'C body by 287 ux;/''' 
.\nodier path to power opened: the dictatorship, which had been instituted 
at an uncertain date and was at first filled only bv Patricians, was ultimately 
accessible to PIcbeiims, Gaius Xfarcitis Rutnlus being die first commoner to 
bold sncli power.'* 

WTiilc Plebeians were rising in importance, the Patricians were declining 
numerically, partly because wars bad talcen a heavy toll perhaps, too. by reason 
of rcfuuil to marry commoners. Of fii'ty-tfaice r.itiictan families named in the 
fifth txaitury, only tw enty-nine appear in the fourth. By 300 B.c, the ptopartion 
of Patricians to Plebeians may Iiave been “less tli,in one in twenty." 

Almost two and a half cctiturio nf warfare marked Rome's history bclw'een 
the expulsion of Etruscan kings am! the nnificatioti of Italy. Tlie cities of 
Latiuin. ssllich had aided Rome's les'olt. formed a Latin League and made a 
treaty svidi Rome about 40; B,c. In a tenlury mid a Iralf of intcrniitlent wars, 
how-cver, (be League ss-as destroyed (33S ox:.}, ecrtaio Latin cities were iticor- 

IS C A If., VH, jji /. 

•s Ljtv, VII, i6, S7, 

*» fbid.. nn. aS; C.A ft,, vii, 5^4 £ 
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porated mth Rome, and oUieis w^re irmde depmdcjit. Wluk establishing 
STupremaCT in Latium^ Rome ako her onetime sovereigns, the EtroscanSp 
and die coiiimoD enemy <if both liome and Etrum-^the Gauls, Near-bv Vciu 
a City compilable to Rome^ conquered in 396 fuilliei conquest of 
Etruscan Icnitarj- facilitated hy Gallic inroads which pushed even into 
Rome [^87 D.c.)- In the middle of the fouitli centime aftei Rome had de^ 
Seated Taiquinii and FaJerii and weaned away friendly Caere, a forty- year tnicc 
wjtt imposed (351 b.o-) which left Rome rebtivdy tree to turn on sturdier 
opiwncnts, the Somnites. 

While she w^s engaged with EtinrOp Rome luid a Lreaty with Eiic Samnites 
(JJ4 B.c.); hut when the Etruscans wtrre weakened and a tnicc established. 
Rome scrapped the treaty' (^45 b.c.), and joining w'ith Capua* began a scries 
of wars ugiiust tlic Samnites. Ttic first phase of the Samuian War (343-^1 
BhC-) w^js indetermihate; the second (313-304 BjC.) gave Rome access to the 
Adriatic^ a fimi hold on Apulkp and ailiances with the dries of Umbria and 
Picenum; the third f iqfl-zqo Bx,) coti^iolidaicd and extended Qie gains of the 
second, and made Rome mistress from the Amus to the Creek areas of i^uth- 
cm Italy. So dcstrutti^-e had Ixcn the struggle that Pyrrhus, crossing Samnium 
a litlle later, asked whetlicr the country liad ever been inhabited/' Two cen¬ 
turies later a Samnite lefcnsl to Rome as a den of vvuivcs svltich '^devour the 
pcuplci of ttaly/' Sliortly after the Samnian s^tm^le. by‘ assisting the Greet 
city'of ITiiirii r iSi u.c, !, the Romans drew- on themselves retaliation by- pow'- 
erful Tarcntuui, thus beginning a cpnilict: w^kich soon bfoughl the Gteck cities 
under Roman sway (Z72 bx,)/^ 

OvcT a path cleared by- iron and blood and sticw’a witli broken pledgeSp 
Rome had moved steadily toward military' and potirical hegemony. A-^ mistfess 
of all lialy^ Rome gained icoogiutiou from distant Egypt in 173 b.c:. With 
near-by Carthage- however, Rome was soon to enter a conflict which would 
end her pToviiicul existence and decide the lordship of the western Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Was I here a dear-cnl plan and purpose in Rxnnc's w^an which unified Italy? 
Livy saw the Samnite \Var as a struggle to decide mastery of Italys that w'AS, in* 
deed^ its CtmsequenLi:. Ljtcr liistorLuis^ too, cre^Iitcd lliimans with such fore- 
^iglih biiE that the uUintute outcome u-as foreseen is doubtful, 'llic Saiimian 
wrars appear as struggles between powerful, growing peoples, s.triving for imme¬ 
diate ends: such, too. seem the others* rather than the elements of a grand de¬ 
sign for suvcicignty-,”^ Jnitcad of smglciicss of piuposc, til ere w-as a conflict of 
Tisul fone^ in Rome: one cks^, already vjirisficil, wished to cnj<^' its privileges 
without further another, undiirpTisilegedp liopcd for gams from successful 

tlcifco ap cil.,pp. 1S9. ;oSf. 
i^Fcuik: op. cit., p. ^ 
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TIic codscrt'^tivc Senate, thinking of ^'scores of tiestiesp'* "hofnomblc tiadi- 
tions." ^'orderly conduct of stotc affains/^ !e^'ies^ and the potential )D33es of 
unsuccessful \\tit, “was disjucUued toward expanajonist adventuress the iHe- 
bciaiis, howes'er^ knowing little of past l?i::ahes. hoping for boot\% knd and 
colonization, low-priccd grain* hon^e improvements, wetc ^^tnore eager fc?r tan- 
pile" and readier for tiie risks of war.'^^ After the conquest of Vcii. Etruscaii 
fimo not the only thing removed: all wealth, e^Tn the gods and their ofieT' 
ings were taken to Rome, Soldiers ^lere given land; increased wealth brought 
influence* and Plebeians soon gamed acetss to highest ofScc of State/* =*• 
Fruits of successful conquest wlictted the appetite. The alliance with TliuTii* 
leading to thcTarcnijnc Watp wns opposed b) the Senate; the Plclx'iaii Assem¬ 
bly, however, which had ^unc<l legislative competence in zir; d,c,* appnncd, 
Later, when the Mamcrtine^ sought Rume's support, the granting of which 
btonght conflict witli Carthage^ the Stniaie, foreseeing danger* did not sanction 
it: the commons approved it howc^xT, txeaiisc of the "'plunder'^ which all 
might 

Ihc couquoned peoples lost their soveteignh'* but Romeos freed Italy 
from mtcmal w’aest and made all more secure against outside encroachments. 
Tlic conquered eilit^ did not all ctiioy equally dependent status. Rome divided 
them* giving untrjual prinlcgies.^^ Some were annexed, receiving certain rights 
of citizenship: others were asociatud mih Romo* being bound by gepratit, 
special agreements."* Rome also pliintcd colonics* draw^n from v^arious cities. 
Ttkcse settlements provided trustw orthy defenders of strategic points, gav'c land 
to Xhmc sent out* *^nd probably made tur gneater imily.^ 

Rome*s cxpnsion brought impressive gams in tenitut}' and p>Qpu]ation, Hci 
prirnitivc villages, where men dwelt in caves and huts, each coinpriscd but a 
few^ square mites and a few^ thrjttiiind inhahitants,*'^ Tern lory inercased to 
about 2,400 square mites at the middle of the fourth ccntur\; to 4,200 at die 
destnmtion of die Latin LOitgnc b-C.); to 10*700 by ilic end of the cen¬ 
tury; and to 51^700 in 280 B-c, After the T^rmline War, territory amounted to 
over 48,^00 square miics, Tlitre wete tiow pratiibly alxnit three-quarters of a 
million men able to boar yrms, Rome may tia^'C had ico,ooa population, and 
Tarenliim and Capita, fjo^ooo to “c.zo6* respcetivdy.-' Kb very, which existed 
to Mjme extent in Etruscan dsn, luid grown appreciably. A 5 jicr cent tax on 

^ fhid.. pp. 114 fl. 

it LittV v* Fnni op, cit„ p. li* 

^ PolvliSittL 77ic I fiitoriiel, i. to^i. 

^ tlcuuur op. cit-* p. ^41. 
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manumjssiQns was fixed In Sbven 's idk iis Roman life, however, isas 

rcbcivcly sligjit before the foreign \%uis. 

OlAJUCn-S DESTINY OF THE PEOPLE 

Latin litemtLire and modem wiiteri discover diverse desires on the purt of 
the Roimn people: tJiey swing between the piles of rest and activity^ extol 
pursuit of gain and the cnjc>)Tiicnt of Idsuie;, tlics^ praise war and the of 
peace. 'They dLstingoish tlierasel ves in wur and build an empire; they attain dis- 
tiiictjon in agriculture. Erst among the peaceful puisutts of man. These diii'crsc 
tendencies were doubtless piesent at Lhc beginning of Roinaii life. Hie priniU 
five peasarit* busy amid flocks and fields, left hh plow and seized fiis pike when 
it sensed his interest. If, biding gsincd something by war, coucjiicst became a 
habit, die Roman often turned back wistfully tu coutcnipble i!ie peaceful p 
rustic life—the Itappiucss once possessed. V'irgib diuugh called to pniise 
like achievements, i$ a more persuasive exponent of tnmijuil, rustic jo^'s: 

Happy arc theVj beyond lot. if awtirc of the blessing. 
Husbandmen, to whom, rtruote from dashing of atmic^p 
Earthp repaying her debts, aecoidetb an ciastetice.^'' 

Ovid recalls a time when Janujv was guardian of peace and knew' imught of 
war, when men had not put Justice to Rightp when imcut forests and pasturing 
herds vvcic known at Rome."* Horace asks,^^ W'ho knows a better place than 
iht country— 

Wltcrc churlish Care breaks less the tliicad of slcqfi? 

'Ill ere he porhays— 

Hie .sturdy fanners of tfic ancient dav% 

Content with little, when thcir gniin wtis stored. 

Relieving Iw a ftstol fiiiic their fimnes 

And litarts tlwt toiled in Isnjx! of rcit at bsb , . 

Martial acquires fume at Rome and even fiU at Caesar's tabki. but he also 
sings of— 

A fertile fanUp ntic hearth the whole year thrpugti^ 

No strife, a tranquil spmt. coat less casc^ 

**McMiliWiK3^: op. dt.p I. iScj. 
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nmoles in ^ hcattby ftamcH 
Informal social tics and simple fjire. . . 

Respecting Romes martial chameter modem liistoriansi foibw'ed llic an- 
denb!. Romans seemed^ as Polybius** said of the Peloponnesians— 

Aye vexed with toil^ their spears never at rest* 

Tficir >iTiiring progress impelled apologists to read a v^'ariikc desriny in talcs of 
a liiizv- pftst. Ovid triakes Romulus address hU father thns: "Utiipire of 
. » , we name the l?cgmmng of tlie Ronuo year after thee. ^ , J* Mats was to 
be res'efcd in for the sword gave **a fietee race empire and glory/' ^ 

Livy tells of the hind tleeing to the G a tilt, the ''wolf of Mars'' tiimiiig to the 
Romans-^ poitent of destmy/ITic gudx had willed that Rome should rule the 
world: so let iheni cultivate w^r. and teach thcif sous that no human powder 
can withstand Roman arms. Janus' temple, open in w-ar, clomi in peace, w-as 
shut hut twice after Numa^s day* Livy, after the First Punic Wjir and 
after the battle of .^ctiwu,** At the height of imperial power. Eloraec prays: 
''Be still in war supreme.^ 

Romans portrayed dieir as a figtit for liberty. In war one must be vie- 
tar; to be varK|iiislie<l Is to l>c emUved. t>thei$ can endure sbver>‘: but the 
Romaii people are iissurtd lilierty. The Romans, FlorvLS say&, loot up arms first 
to secure liberty^ tlicn to increase tlidr bounds, afterwards to defend tiielr 
allies, and ultimately to gain “gloiy^ aivd 'lliat all peoples had an 

equal Tighi to mdepcndcTKc did not occur to the Romans. Tlicir ennpirc w^as 
founded on a belief in Uitin nice supremaevv Tlic “immortal Gods" willed ji.** 
S^irgil promises endless s^ayi 

N-dther a liiuit in time mir yet of power ! as’sign them: 

Empire endless I grant.** 

The superior nice must establish its swavv "sparing those who inbuilt, hut enish' 
iiig in battle the liaughiy/^ Moms tecuunted the exploits of those who. '"after 
satignimt)^ encounten,. taii^it snbrnissiem to ^v:vgc races w^ho liad hitlicrto 
been free amd were, tficrefore. iiiipticnt of the ytjke." Cato drstioycd the "re¬ 
sistance of the Celtibcrians, fjic flower of Spanish manhood. - . Craecliiis 
pimishcd the same people and dcitroycd "'a limidied and fifty etti-es!.” 

43 thief., p. 1-5. 
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The prospect of plunder also moti\'atcd Rome^^ v^:3rs, “'W'^ar and pilUge*’ 
were common amoRg fchc scniiiiorii:idic dw^dlers of Latium. Quintus Fabius^ 
preparing to lead forces intoEtrurb, w^anted to enrich all hh soldiei^.*^ Promise 
of plunder, i^olybius led the Plebeians to hivoraid to the Mnirierlines. 
Cicero traced prouticial hatred of Roman officers to tlicit ’"liiirt for plunder/^ ^ 
Mikbrtdatcr credited Ihc Romans with **€nd inveletate motive for inaking war 
upon all rmtitnw..” a ''deephsejted desire for dominion and for riclies/^ ** 
Uoirie's poet-phibsopbcr declared tb^it the quest for goods had stirresd np from 
the dq^thi mighh' tides of 

Stii>CTior pliysieul strength and bra vet)" were commotify ascribed to ihe ItaJ- 
bns. Polyluus thought them naturally fnipciior to Phoenicians and Africans; 
but if their courage ;ind sttcnglh often gave them success* ihcs' relieil loo coif 
slant I y "Vm force" in all tinderhilhiiigv, even making it fault of '^during and vio¬ 
lence/' which somehn^es hTrmght them ''signal defeats/' Tules of Iictoic 
expluirs, proving solditily C'Ouiagc in tliis "dvdtjtii^g" of others, fill manv page? 
of Runian liistoryv rioiiis rtlidies Mariits^ campaign against the Teiilotis: 

a defeat he inflicted npnn them^ye heavejily pinvcTs. . . 1" Even when 
fated by Pyrrhus’ ekpluFits. Roman soldiers died witJi woundi only on tbeir 
chests and a "thrcuR-tiing mierr ’ on their faces, "'1 low^ ca^y were it for me to 
win (he empire of ihc world if 1 bad m army of Romans. , . T" Psarhus ex¬ 
claimed. The eulogist portrayed tlic Romuiis as superior in honor ax UTill as in 
bravur3^ for they ^*liiciv tluit lire only hue victory i^ that wliiiii is won with 
unlainlcd hdiioiii and imini{i:ii[<sl dignity/' nioug!i "glorious/' "honouniblt/* 
''illustrious/' "humane/' "upright" and "high-minded^' were 6t terms to de¬ 
scribe (lie w-jfs agninxt . 4 fri<:^Lrts, Macedonians^ Siciliam, Spaniards Gauls, 
I'Jir.iciaus* Amiciijuns, l^ccaiisc lluse wen* the proof of "ini|K!ria] gicjtiics.\/^ 
the hritoriaii found it "dqilcFtnblt' and "disgracefur* when Rouian wutlitc 
might and spirit were turned upon sbvesand gbdbtors and even ujion them¬ 
selves.*^ 

Tlioiigli Romun tcadiiiess for war is a common theme, there arc erccpticiTis, 
Polybius says that Romans were ?low' to enlist for the war in Spam, bixamc of 
icpotis of constant battles and gicit losses. Tills "fit of cnw^rdicc”' w^as so ex* 
len.sivc th^it there were iKulhcr enough nfiiceis nor nieru when Scipia volun- 
tcrcitci, however, othm w ere ashamed and enrolled for the cainpaigji/'' 

** Lirv, X. ly. Itrano, op. crt., p. 71. 
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Cicero's pbllosophy of conflict csprciscd a geocrjl view of the RoiTian^. 
Nature give^ dominion to the bcst^ Mind governs the Jower, less worthy toidcn- 
cies in man. Masters mJe slaves* Men able to govern tliemselves cannot (iistjy 
lx; onsbvcfl; hut jK^iiptcs inf trior by nature are properly brought under the 
dominion of iLc superiorCicero defends the ''jmticc of wtar," whtii under- 
hilLtti tti *'rccbim pmperty" and if ^'procbiined beforehand/' ^ It must not he 
liegau wjlliout provocatioju and rq^mtions tniLvt first leave lx;cn demanded*®^ 
niose who preside over affairs and determine upon actioTt ait as scrviccahk 
to tile touiitr)' .ts those who figliL for by their wisdoiti war mas be avoided or 
ended. W’isdom in dedsioo is better than courage in battle, but one must not 
avoid svar because of an aversinn to figiitirig; and w hen making war, it dipuld 
appear thiil tlieic is *'rtD otlier view but poicc/" 

Nothing outniiiked duly to countr}', in Cicero's opinion. AVTio would not 
gladly die in her ^r^ ice? But Ujc Rohliii code of fighting was strich one should 
not fight luilcss he had blen the soldic/s oiith. son, wlio liiid been dis- 

niisjed fmm itCtvicc, stayed on in tlic army throngh lo\'c of militani' life. Cito 
protested that he must take a second ciatb, for the fi.rst ont hav^uig been an¬ 
nulled, it not lawful for him tu engage die enemy.” 

A conflict between tlmt who favtmxl wtii and those inciim;;!] toss^ard peace 
is revsilcd in speeches dining the Punic wars, 'flie spokesmen for peace explain 
that pcJcc crc:3lcs and presents-wealth- war spentR and dcstroj's it, '^rlroic wdio 
direct iiffaira should not arouse ihe people to unless it can be proved 
r&illy ads'iintiigeous, h it not absurd to seek success in a forttgn war before we 
have first set our own cih's aff ai rs in order? It would be w'dl, at least, to avoid 
all "appearance of Ircgiiining war' mid to forec-d rather to defend oneself 
against aggression/* Lent ulus argiics, however, that w^ir preserves mn: own pos¬ 
sessions and wins others^ but pcai.’c destroys t^en w^hat previous wans had 
gained. e must treat our own j>cople w ortlnly; but ihc enemy xmtsi be liuin- 
bled.^^ Rcvcrhcmtions of these argunicnfs—thc gains of war, the dr^nodlizing 
effects of pcaec^ontiniie long after Rome's conquests liad ended. It seems to 
have become a thLiiicof school essays, tn war lud cn+iblcrl Rome to gniWi 
pul] JiTwn Sicily and Carthage, mid thai sme 'the whole wiTtld at once/' 
Later she grew’ feeble and "gave loo^ rejii to peace"; and "a bng^ lieavy peace 
is the rum of tiie sons ol Roniulus/" “ 

^Rieptihkv 111 ^ : 5 ; Ptiljppjc vt, 7 , 
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War i$ cv-ei more tcm|Jtjrig io tliosc ift ho :it$ticipatc §gim to ilio^c who 

have already iJieifL 'Fliat sbitc which 5C£^ no more profits bit fields to oon- 
ejner is apt to view force niercly as a mcaii^ to restrain aggTcsso^^^ wlio would 
disturb the enjuymtrul of its gmis. l^taise of peace, on ibe bxisis of the S^IltlJS 
art^se m Rome. Ovid, amid the eiisc and pknh eif post Ac Han days^ pro¬ 
claimed: "Come, Peace, thy dainty^ tresses wTcathed with Actmn laureb . . , 
abide in the uliolc world . . . [atidj tliou shah bo unto oitr chie^s a gloiy 
greater tliaTi w^x* Mav the soIdicE lacar amis onlv to check tJie amicd aggres- 
$OT, 

Ccrtijn Roriiuns. though the>' praised Roiuc"^ "gltmoijs * feats of arms, un¬ 
derstood the aftermath of coni|Ucst, Would it no! Itavc been 1 >ettcf to be Sati> 
fiixl with Sicily aTid or evm witli doiiiiniun of Ibily, than to grow so 

great and be mined hv oiic*s own power? W^Iiat lus caused "dmiicstic strife but 
racccisivt* prosperit}’"? It debased "the morals of the and the state b 
’^aigul/ed m ibowii vices as ht a coTiifnoii ivewer "*• Thi^ is pT>sf facturn wb- 
dcrni; it b for the Ic^'i rfcol the many* rwr most Romans, doubtless^ tlie choicest 
epitaph would have been like that of Scipio Rarbitus: 

* , . a man both wbe and vahanh , , , 

OaisiiL cvtisur And aedile he tiecaine among yoUt 
'[aiira^b, Cisaiindp :md Samnhiiii he compicredp 
Redtiecd Lucaiiia wholly, and hostages exacted.^ 

Hie Roimins were tm eminently practical- mctliodieuL tmimaEiiubvc people, 
cxteTliiig in deeds ratlief than in ideas, thus ihcy jiuigcd fhcmsclvesH Sidluit 
sjyi thiit ^'the hcsl eitivni prcfttrcd actimi to wtrrds." ^ Virgit granted hb city 
pre-L’iiiincncc in affairs of empire, but cxj-ineiled that others ccufd ""mould more 
deftly the l^rcithittg bronre^ and excel in creative arts. Ihc examples nf 

Roman inferinritj some would inehide pnrt of \ it git's own poetry . Of course, 
opinioiiii vary widdy: Nidiiilir iudged the Aermd a "fiii^direttexl thought'' 
horn hcGinnhig to cndi Comparetti, on liii: other kirul, vicivcd it as tiic great¬ 
est pcxui ever wtiIUti- llowevet one ntay rate A ]:haitkiiLiT fMicin, iiiartj* would 
agree rtial "trisiVL-imn studj of vtyk, direct itniblinii of Itcllcnic models, esrm 
sbvbh translation, came fint of jilf Indebtedness to Hells^s ts cvemvhcie 
evident—tlonicr in Viigil* Mcii.tndeT in Terence, Plato in Cicero—vet. despite 
all Ihb^ ihetc h p 1 J^oni.iii Htampi a iimctival aspect hi Cieem and Cicsai, nnt 

“ ^■al^J, r, 71:^3+ rrmp. by ( ljcK:b C^suvit t.ihraiv riitorcd hv pcmiis^ien 

ill Ihenaitl UtiliiTitiio iVc&i, C^oibri^t^ M 4 « 
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to he found >n anything Greek; and ^'ho can niatch die great puem of Lucies 
fins? 

Even in cinpire-building, hiii greatest acconiplislmicnL the Itoman’^ ‘'pttiC' 
ticaJ cf>ininoti-sensc and luck of iirngiaation'* were outstanding traits. "ITie 
Roman had rto siibtEe and far-reaching programme of foreign poliq* . , > did 
not look bes'cnid die inonow.’' In vurious other ddds die Rturuns vrere bor- 
rmsiTs mtiler than creators. Cato declared that, like sherp, tlie^ fullowcd read' 
tly die lead of others.'** 'I'heir early religion ivas a prosaic, priniitisne animism. 
Greek myths were tjorrowed ami associated svitli Rooaan deities; certain Greek 
ciiUi were taken over directly. PracHcii arts, too, in ii'Iiich they became most 
tencnsTied. tlici' first learned from others, inventing "little or nothing" on thdr 
omi initiative.** 'fhe primitive peasants knew nothing of the sc;i and com¬ 
merce, and, Af so.me think, little of war. Army organization, fortifications, arrd 
inipmved methods of fighting were learned from Etruria and If elks A* The 
Greeks brought to Italy, also, the cultiration of olives and vineyards and a 
modification of the Pliotaiiciaii alphabet, and (irmidled mmldt for sculpture, 
cenunics, and arehitccttire. It ii -caid that play is .111 mdex to the Ijcnt of a 
pic, .Mt peoples plary, of course, but some more joyoirsly and cEeativcIy, In this 
domain, too, Romans borrowed from Etruscans and Creeks, not only pubhc 
amusements, Imt diildrcn's games as 

The lektivic lack of creative accomplishment may be due partly to the fact 
that man individually "counted for little in the Roman wodd.'' Perhaps, too, 
the Romans were imfodimate in coiuing after the Greeks, with whom, to thdr 
disadvantage, they liave been constantly eompamd. It was natural tint thev 
should turn to those who had gamed piedomiiiancc in cnativc arts, Wliai 
might hast happened had drey developed more jndcpcndciitly? No one can 
Kiy. Tlifie seems to have liecn ,1 deciwonted prtfcK-itec far active mther than 
contemplative life. Ciicro, though he thought literary afeirs suited his nature 
best, returned to them only because he £iw no place in the Senate or foniin fur 
1 1 is lortnei activities; beta use times w^re evil, and mily study could ease bis 
mind or bring surcease uf iornrw.'**' Mnsoniits is thorDughlv R<rm;m when he 
says that neither men nor women should devote ihcmsclvei wholly lo phUiff, 
ophv- k it strange tliat such a people should have bceomc iiioie fiitnuns for 

tfnnmr Ptmu/jW lla.V oiitil riie Bcgnmiu^ nl Hnmim ImfHrriaiiiui, pp. sj^f. Tian*. 
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baths, aquetliicts, amplntbcsitcrs, gigantic llieir empire Icpl cxMk^^ and 

TO^ds than fot clLarfing the Iiiglni^ys of the mindf 

PTeocciipatinn v»itli m^tcrkl pot5esiion$, a deep concern with biiiines^ stic- 
ccss, rioTact: thought* had twen piqiidiciol to intdlcctual effort* Rfanan boys 
learned in school to divide an as into a hundred parts, and knew wdl what re¬ 
mained if one njie^ were bken from five. With this los-e of gain dyed in the 
Mild, as it were,, who could hope for poeuis vvortliy of ccckf oil and polislicd 
cj’press?^"® Attitudes tow'ards getting* ha\ing^ and spending conformed to a 
certain pattern; not all wealOi \ras highly rcgardctL lliere wtis ctmtcoipt for 
one who squandered an inhtritanceatid uite who leaped ftaiu porerty to rklics* 
Catu ridiculed a nian wbo sold his seaside estate, for he had ^iillijwed easily 
what tiic sea could notJ” Scipio dealt generously witii his familyv but was re¬ 
garded AS cxt.’qjtional; for Romans, being ^^excessively paiticiibi'' about 
money, wc^ not inclined to *'pay a single talent before the appointed day*^' 
Lmdcd wealth w;is eminently respecbibk: petty business w'as decri(?d. Com¬ 
merce <in a grand M:aTc, htnvcvcr, was ""not so despicable^'; and a man who 
slqiped from it into "'an estate" justly deserved piai^e.^ 

Rome's w^ars were jiistifictl as a dcfaisc of pi0|H'it)' and as 4)1 nicuus of getting 
the properh- of otlicis. Tliough tlie aristocracy deprecated liic vulgar pursuit of 
wfsltli, the}' went after li if ventures pnmiiMrd laigc rstums, Exc^sivc wesiUh 
produced a love of hixitry that ultimatdy infected of dic people" 

weakness wliich even Cato's iucasines could do little to rectify. It is liard^ said 
he. to sacT a city whcic ‘‘a Mi sells for more tlian an Lncilius (180-103 
HjC.) depkis the vulgar spirit of ccmlcfiqionjry Rome—tlic huvtlc fraiii dawn 
iill daik, competitiveness, craft* ilecq^tiouH tiis puttcni «f virtue is a fit sum- 
mar)' of the early Runaiu ideal; 

Marias virtue is to knmv each things true wortiv^ 

WleiL's good or bad, tjscless, <lhhoncsU base; 

To know the limits in our quest of gain, 

1a pay the pmper Iionor unto wt;a!thp 
1'o gituit to office Ifiat: winch js its due. 

Tu be the foe of evil men and dce<k 
1'u eijinil OTic'% cotintT\*v welfare lint of alL 
And mrcl out ponmtsl after that ortr own.^^ 

" Aff a/ Podry, WicLlaiLtn'i ilQfjtf^ pp. ^^6 J. 
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ZAR 1 .Y ROMA.V FJIUCATION 

Eduoitianul dcv^lopntcjil:, brcaydly c^ajisidercd, fall's into h%'0 nuim iyp^J^ 
The fiiyt, the old Roman education, continued relatively undunged to aixmt 
the middle of the rlkird ceiituij' b.c- when Rome's cfintjuests spread beyond 
TfaU^ 'llte second hpe^ the education, was a fusiuii of Roman and 

Hellenic denicnb gradually perfected after this titne. tn the process of muta¬ 
tion txom the fir^t type to the chsintegiotion of the second, several more or less 
distinct stages ^ippcar: flic pinch' Roman, to 2^0 bjc,; a ttansifinn fufj-m die old 
to the new, duLijig from about 140 bjC-* when Andmnii'us translated tlie Odys- 
SiGy, to 55 die ibte of Cicero's Do Omtorc; vigoroi^ maliirit)' of the per- 
fcctcxl HclIemzeiJ Ruimu pattern, 5^5 mm. to 95 aj>^ when QiiiiitiJian's Imti- 
hJtk* Omtoria appeared; and a decline, sliglit at firsts tJicn more and iiiotc 
pcn-asivCj imtil Roman cdiicadon was supplanted hy a Christian patteiii. Such 
a periodi/atiOTK thongli tiscfiiL should not lie ovctempliaskcd or ititciprded so 
strictly as to cjhiicnrc the fact that lift: moves in a ccinlinupus strciiii, and cer¬ 
tain dements of old pttons ‘tunive amid the new. Some persist, indeed, Jong 
after the dhsolnti00 of Roman polity. 

Tin- I AMii.T Asn unucATiON Pcrliap:^ as early as sow bjc- the 
family had emerged fiotn the gctii/* Tliough the gensr name stiU remained, the 
fuimly became the most tmportiint educational agcncs'. 'fhc family tie was 
stTcngthciiciI hy religious belief : souk of the dead lisTd on, hLUmting burial 
plaL^ md tctjHiring smtcnancc. Children piovided fnr !lic departed spiiits, 
which, if cared for, guarded the living. To tx without descendants was, iiiidet 
sudi circumstances, a cnise. 

Autlmrih' of the paterfamilias over Iiis htmsehoM wav extciisivev At birth the 
duld was laid txrfoTe Iiini to be tafen up and -idmitted to faimly membership 
or to be refused and exposed. MTie Twd^^ Tables g;ivc llic father pcxver of life 
and death over his son; be might even ^cD him. but after the tliird sale the son 
wav freed from paternal eontot. Neither age, rank, ufficts, nor honors released 
a son from filial Jx^nds.^ 

Woman's sphere was one of ^lubjcctinrt: in girlhood, to her fat her, in mar¬ 
riage. to her hiisl^ndt if iinmamtd at Jicr fathei^ deaths she was ctimmonlv 
under thegiuiTdianshipuf an older hrotlier. Aixint the age of twelve a girl might 
mamv Marriage was strictly guarded* 'llmugb the Canulcian [44^ b.cJ 
lcgali/-ed intcrnuirriagc, it scatedy succeeded in destroying Patrician exclusive- 

^^^t3JqlLLtdt Djf Vti^-^tklnn dcf K«irncf, Si. 
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Marriages were arranged by Ikcads of btiiiilies; u girKs cooscnl: was tpi- 
iictTCSffln\ niuiigli cojiftirrtaijo spnbnlixcd union of body and soul, it was not 
a imicFn of tqiiiib. llie wife was legally Hudcf the I wild of bef husbarub who 
could '*wilh the ap[>roval of the family counci]” inflich physkal punishment 
or even tale her lifeJ'* Tliougli her property and cartungs became bar hus^ 
band's, the wife slimed m his eslutc^ hei inbcrtbinee being cemtrolled h\ a 
guard bn, according to ?ict hiishajid's will. 

Despite nnujoaous icstoints^ RuTiian wcmicn cnlayed a more dignified status 
tlwn did those of Greece. The Tuotlwr eart,^!! for lur eliildren's educatimi, lived 
with die rest of the firmilj wthcr tlwn in a $qtiaratc apathncnl, ate with her 
husband and guests,, shaitxl in conversation (save fur intcllec^LuI and political 
inaileis of wliicb she was su|iprwe(fly ignorant), and partiei{>oted in certain 
niligrous uffaifs. Her behavior w-as nwfked by gtavity :nid leticmce; light ao 
doniplislimcntf WCK inconsistent vdth the age. The long-established custom of 
biasing her kitufolk was c'ojjdncive to sobriety. Drinking said to liavc been 
punisfied no less se^trtclj \hm aJnUm*’“ Raman wrileti wnnri to the theme 
of wifclv indin=tiy\ rectitude, and cniirage. Lucretta is busy at her s^'ocA, l^te at 
nighty widi ''majiK" conrngc" she chooses la die mtlicr tlun live dlshoiiotcd.'^ 
Hntaceptrtrai’S the lalmrs of mral domestic life: 

. » , a iiindesL ivife rtiat play^ her paji— 

Hwt keeps her liuuse^ her childien rears— 

Like Sabine wife, or like the sun-tiiniiicd wife 
Of atniic hidustrioiu .^piilan^ 

Piles lip old faggpb on tjic Siicrcd hearth 
'Camst eoinmg of her loihw'Om niaiu 
And* shutting iu the w'atticd pQiind the cattle, 

Milb diLir distended luldcf^ dry. 

And, dmwhig frciiu the cask wiue of the year* 

Prepares iltc meal she d<>c!; nut buy . ^ 

III contrast with lltks pkturc of domestic sectiisioii^ certain svomen were 
credited with cuunigeouii action and an ntflueucc uu public affain. Iltrsilia per¬ 
suaded the S^ibitic king 10 pardon the Rotfwusi.^^ Veturb and Voluiuub so 

IV, Caiy: op. d( . p 1c r. 
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inniiencct] Coriolanus 1I121 the men of Rome praLied them and ctcctcd 

a temple to ''^fciralc Fi^unc" as d monimiaiit,^ In the time of Camilliis» 
wtijneo gained public e^tcetn hy voluuUrily giving tiieir omutnent^ to mate up 
for ti sliortagc of gold. As a icw^U-d the ScrusEe set ^side an old custom and pro¬ 
vided ttiat ''tlicicafUT, vvlien woinezi died, a mitiblc culog^.^ be (pokeu 

over them, ui over meti/* 

ITicrc were certain exceptions to the rule of femiiune digiiih" and pj:Oi>rieh% 
Even the solemn duties of lemplc did not make all Si^ber and sev^e. 

Postuniia was suspected of lEochastiiy Ikcuilsc her dress more gay» her 
ncuuier^ le^ re&ertxtln than befitted a virgin. Ihougli aceputtedn she ^sas or¬ 
dered to refrain in the future from indiscreet miitli aod to dress uilh uiotc 
regard for SiiucUiy than for dcEanee.^^ Diifiiig the First Punk W'ar, the Ple¬ 
beian acdilcs fined a woman of lank liccmjsc of arrogEnt language inconsistent 
widi llic dignity of Ronian conduct.'^^ 

"Hie old Roman ideal survived (al least in lei tecs) amid the social turmon of 
the bie Rcpiiblie and the Empire, itHitrasting diarpty mtU the dcgradaticFns 
of the age, Eucretfns \^cspillo portrjp his wife as tnic. obedient, kind, 
gracious sociable, fticndly, industtious at spinning, faithful In religion, not 
givx'Zi to magic. 1 moderntaiinu^, and cariDg for her liiisbind's mother iis for her 
owji,^' Claudia's epitaph reflects tlic old ideni; 

Her liiishand she did love with all her liirart. 

Two Sons site bore him. . . . 

Of gentle speccli she and giudous mien. 

She kept her liousc, spaii wool. All's ^aid- FaicwcIL^ 

life in early Rome was marked by severe siniplidh', L.ittle clotlniig was 
nccdixl bccatise of mild climate and a fife of vignious exercise* The fiznner in 
the held often wtaxT riuthmg but a hancloth: for limivchultl wicar ei tunict reitJt- 
ing to thcoilF^ or s^hurtetied h\ the nse of a l>eltp sirfficcd. A toga was iicce^sm'^ 
only for public aSairs and forninl occasions* Cato mentions a hiinc three and 
urjc-hrdf fed in Icngtlr, slont wooden and a hbnkd, the proper 

amount of clothing to be Issued ^'cverv nthei ycar*^ la fuTiii luinds.*^ Clot lung 
uas made in die liouscbold fmm homespun woven on crude looms bv 
the women and girls or In^ slaves under ilicir dircvboii. Evai imtlei tlie Etnpiru 
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cJomc5tic production, tiioiigh no longer a necessity, was still practiced to some 
extent. Augustns, who sought to restore son'kL-i^luit the integrity of a bygone 
age, had his daughter and granddaughters learn to spin and wove.** 

Diet foUovved tlie nile of siniplicity; vegetables and cmals being most com¬ 
mon: food pften eaten cold. Water, ihc conimnn drink, svas mixed with 
wine if availiible. \Vh«^t, bread, "after wint^'" " wind-fat I olives,” "Bsh-pickk 
and viiicgai/' oR, ami silt, Cato says, should be slrictly meted oul by the 
master to his field workersH'^^ Service was provided by membeis of the fam¬ 
ily until liousehold slaves became diEstp and plenlifuL Profcssiptial cooks 
were unknown in Rome before 17^; bakeries did not appeal till about tyi 

TJic primitive Romaii house and its Fumiihnigs were cmde+ ^^1 domestic 
activities were cariicxi on in a large room, the afiiuni. An opening in the center 
let the smoke ou| and liglil and rain in. ^V^rtdow& were at first unknown: there 
Wiis only one door. A place for the fire, implements For spiiijung. weaving, and 
cooking, a ^trongtxjx for s-alitables. and pallets for sleeping were the dnef 
furrmhings.^* 

Glimpses of old Roinait cxlucarion. though somewhaE meager and nns^tis- 
faclort. may be gamed from ktcT wrilers. Due allowance must he made, of 
ccnrK:i for c^taggctalion and ideolizaiion, api in be indulged in by those who 
lo<?k iiacrk at a recidtsig age whose passing they dephiru. 

liarlv Roman education centered in tlic binily. Life dictated tlie cumciiliun. 
Motliers and fathers were the teachers: the mother, in respect to the duties of 
Siltlc womens the father, in affairs pertaining to the farm, die array, the fomm. 
and religion. Thniigh education by the family, d was fm the stale. Cahiis. 
wlicii oHcrcd the office of milituTy tTibiiiic, urgct! the [leopk to accept his son, 
hrmight up under iiis oi\'n discipline, w hcuu lie would dedicate 10 the coinmoii- 
wxi^hh in hii steadCicero jctiqited lie old purpose and lecomraendcd lhat 
knovvicdec which would make men 'hi^id to the State/* lliis is the nobl^t 
function of wisrlom. for nothing ii higlicr tkvn onc*s 6 \xty to the stale. ITiose 
w'lio MTi-e their connin' 4tc a Aligned a piicc of re^l in Ihe Milky^ 

Pliitanrh pteSp pniid of the nobility of Cato the Yoiiiigrr, tkit he "'chow a 
public career" rather lhan the pursuit of riclics" 'nitutgh for the state, educa- 
tioji was noL supported or conlroHcd tw it. llic Romans^ unlike the Creeks, 
never wniited a unifonn "sj'steiii yf cdncdtion/' officially ordained and estak 

** Sictdtuin; ^>4. 

On Agiitiilloic. 
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RO^tAN FAMJ1.Y IJTL AfSO tUUCATlOK 

(ArtJitrtjNigfKJic ZeiJung. xt,uj. Pl. iii^} 

liihctl b\- law. This feature Cicvto held tfi he but Polybius critiebted it 

us a W'catnBSS of KoiuiUi itistitutions. 

^V^lat VRts tilt; “old anecstwJ diH'ipline ' of the Roman Rqjublic? We know 
it cliicttv thiougli soiiTces from the late lU-piiblic and Kniplrc. PUiiy ** informs 
us that “ill the oldeii time''' Roman youth learned by the precept and example 
of their elders liftw they shcnild act and what lliey slnrnld in due time transmit 
to their cnsTi children. Ovto (J present while liis wife washed 
and dressed Iheir child, w liom he taught himself rather than turn ''sncli a prioe- 
less thing as cduiatitm" over to a davt^idioolmaster. 1 o this end Ire wrote out 
the history of Rome “in large churaetets" so that the huy inigjit learn the un- 
ctciit traditions of his country; and at a proptr age he hitoied him in Roman 
Es-cn when Ihc "(imv educaiion" had begun to fioiiriih, the fatlicr dill 
often assisted In his sun's ediicatinn. Aeniflius Panins trained his sons in the 
“anccstra! discipline” to whidi he liacl iKen acctistumcd, adding Greek lam¬ 
ing which had then become popular.^^'' Cicero, having had an unsatisfactory 
master for his boys, eu-c tlicm lessons hiiiistU.*''- Ilomce credited bis good 
repute to his father who. though he had lint a litt le farm, took Uis sou to Rome 
for the best possible cdncatnin. went with burr ilaily to lectures, and was a'« 
present to keqj him wfc irom siuirneful deed or broth of scaiidal.*'»» Suetonius 
says that even Aiigmtiis tniight hti grandsons “roiling, swimming, and the 
other dements oi education. . . .“ 

III early times Roman motlrers generany nursed ihcir children, but wet 
nmscs were sometimes anptoyod ThtjUgh it ssas less conmioti in her day, 
Cato's wife Ixithed. dressed, and nursed Ircr own sou, and even some of her 

RepoWic. IV, 5. 
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slaves* kibies.*^ Tlic diet of children simple and sp:iTe in eaily AivSt v.^s 
tlut of the rtholc family- Tlicn: was thc^ tio cLmgcr of "immaitiic children'’ 
catog "‘a great dcar^ and sicefping ‘‘too much'—practices wbicii V^arro though I 
bad for their hcalth.^^*^* The mother's concern wenl beyond phv'siea] care. M 
the first tcacliLrand moral guide, her influence or djit of some kinswoman vm 
of paramutint impoTtaiicc, according to Tacitus: "In the good old days* 
man's son. bom in v^edloct, si'us bioitgfu itp not in the diamber of some 
"hireUng nmsr, but in lus mother^'s lap. and at her knee. And that mother could 
have no higher poise than tbal ?ihc matLigctl the house and gave Iicniclf to Ittr 
cliitclrcTi^ Again^ some elderly relative would be selected in order tba! to her, 
as a person svlio had l>ccn tried and never found wanting might be entrusted 
the care of all the youthful scimis uf the ^amc boiiMJ^; hi the pfcsence of siitb 
an one no hiisc worti could l)e utLcicd without gme offence, and no wrong 
deed done« Hcliginusl} and with the utmost deiicaev' she r^gnlatcd not only 
the serious tasks of her youthful diargcii, biit ihcii fccrcations also and their 
games. . * . llic object of tlib rigorous system was that the nahiral disposition 
of every dnhlH while still siJund at the core and uiitaintcd, not ^%^q>ed as yet Iry 
any vicious tendencies, might at once tiy hold with heart and soul on virtuous 
accomplirtunciits, and whether tis l>ejit was tenvards the army, or the law, or 
the prnsuit cf doc|tinisx might iiMkc lliat its ^Ic aim and ils all absorbing 
iotcresL” 

'file rnoniJ influente uf falliersand molhcrs bccEiiic weaker, doubtless, under 
the prcssTire of great \och\ changes, bui Conidja. AuiclLi, aud Atia arc said to 
have educated then own diildrenp the CTacchi, Caesan and Augustus. In cer¬ 
tain faiTiilies tln*i indiicnec perssited under the Empuc. Marcus Aurclitts says 
that he ovnd tu lii^ iiiorlier '“picty^ and hciicflcence/’ alj^ftiuoice frrjin evil 
deeds and though is. aiitl sthnplicih, of living-^*® Cato is viid to Imvc been us 
circful ai speech in his son's pretence as he wcmld h:ivx: Ixtrii Ixi^uc; the 
X^irgins, iu keqiing with old Roiuan pmeticc he acvtT Uitlied with his 
tkung ashamed to appear naked.\kftUi Aurdius credited to lib father 
his mndc^ih' and iTuurhncss, and to his grandfather "gptid mfstals" and cunfrot 
af bis tcnijxT. 

Ute purpose of educating in aiiciciit Itoine wiu thru to prcs<n:vc the ino:^ 
iriaionnn, to bring np youth accordiug to m cstablblied pattern o£ life. M 
Ennius ^id: 


l» EMiiLifchL Cato, sfl 
n^Ccflnri, n% 513 
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Tilt coumionvealth of itonit^ is fouiidcci firm 
On ancient cmlojiis and on men of 

In tlic formation of the future worrhy father and ttecn, obedience, pkty to 
the gods, respect for b\i> physical health, stTengili, de^ttcrily, good physical 
cirmge* modcity in speech and bdiavior, practical abOityv cojifidcnce in one*s 
powers and the destiny of Rome, and native intelligence were all Inglily 
priced 

11 ic source of authority in ail things pertuinmg to education lay its the 
powers of I he felher. If he accepted a child, it was gi ven it na me on the ninth 
da^^ if a boy; on the: eighth, it a girl. Tlie die^ significant of religions 

purification and dedication* w"4S celebrated by^ an offering: in the liouschold 
or at a temple. To guard apiust cneiiantmeiits a bu/b was hung about the 
neck to be worn by boys till nianliood and on certain occasions afterwards; 
tjv girls, until imniagc.^^^ Not nntii manhotid wa^ the name ofEcblly n;^ 
istcred, 

1Q abnit seven years of agq boy^ and girh ivcrc educated in the hoine^ karn- 
ing ci^rrcet liabits in manners and sptjcch under I he mo tiler's care. Cicero 
thought iliat women, more than men* were apt to "presme the ancient Ian* 
giiagc unaltcicd'1 antj that rules for speaking Latin Vp-erc tmiiecoisarv', since 
"the tGiching given todiildiai ctniws" tliat hi the lu>mc.^^^ Rending, vmtiiig, 
and elementary' arithnietic were alstJ taught h\ the houie.”^ I lie daugtiter^s 
education usujillv came to an early end because of mamage. In spinning, w cav- 
ing, and other hotisewifdy ath she was duly instructed, 'Teaming to do by 
doing*'* Horace portoys die country'man's wife, gracing his house with her 
chi1dn:n, piling Qie htartli wifh logs* drawing sviiie* and prtpaiJiig the meal. 
Shutting the cows in the fold and milking them \vcrc abo among her 
Cato's recipes for making cakes and preserving fruits ^tiggc^t otiicr pltaacs of 
domestic economy which girls must Imv learned bebiuc^ 

anh exERumiS ov vooth II has been said Uiat the Creeks 
were chiidrcii. the Romans alw^ays mctu At best it is only a luilTttntli_ 

Though life in die Homan household* with its cmpIdYis oi\ diitiest miniiiers,. 
corroctnest rd qictch. pietos and gravitas, may appear somber* subdued, and 
e^cn severe* the cries of children at thdi play may lie heard, if onv but listen. 
WTicn Qmntjlian expres.sed his atrpTorjl of "'play in the young"' as "'a sign of a 

Ciccra RqiiiMjCT V* i- Tnuui. hi C \\\ Kctts- 'Hii: LtxH dasskal Libt^rv. QuDtcd hv 
bcnnram^Ei ill Uuirv'itrd Univewity Cmihstd^tv Mois, 
ctf.. pp. iff 
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lively dispositiDn*” he scxiins to be noting on obsei^^tinn ni^dc from lifCp 
not a bookish theon . 

On the dies Instricus i\ ceremony of punficitioa ^v'M perfonnedr and friends. 
pamiU, and of Hie household gave toy* to JJic infant—miiibttin: iinple- 
mcntiSp axes, sieklcs, ^^wo^d^ half-moons^ Henveni—^ bidi were sometimes strnng 
and hung about the ntxk. tlic^e toys, colleetivcly railed crepiiudia^ were 
thought to have a magie charm against ei il spirits—but children kneiv nothing 
of tlibi till iJicy grvnv nldin:f Resides ctepuuda^ dolh^ wagons, raxts^ tops^ balk, 
hoops, hobbyhorses, and stilts were common pla>'tlungs of the voting.Pet 
animals and birds—tlogs^ cats, gouts, geese, 4tmls, doves, ducks, crows* 
pigeons, and even mice and iiiontcys, >ill lieipcd to while away the long houR 
of ehildhfxtd. 

Roman children had a host of manv of ditiu common to other aii^^ 

cicul lands and to primitive pcnplcA the world over. Most of them* probably^ 
were phijed by girls as well as Ix^ys, diongli not all. Among tlie physically less 
active \sm various games with dolk. nuts, knucklcbniics, "odd and mnp'" 
'"guess hiw,' many " tossing coins, dkc. and many board games, tJie protoh^^r 
of ctieckcrs, djcss^ and t^ckgammon. Cicero say^ that fititn antiquity the 
RtjmauA liad a pToverb svhidi they^ uicd to commend nuck intcgritv : M is 
one w^ith whom you migln |jlay odd and even in tlic dark.'^ A favorite 
with astragals, rttjtiiriiig ituwh skill w^v to lovs up five and eatcli many 05 . 
possible on the back of unes liand^ They' were aht> thrown from the hand or a 
bo.v, like dice, each of the venous comljinatioiis iuiving a special designation— 
the loxvcsl "Vulture." lltc liighcstT **\'eims." So ttimniori were gaineif w'itli 
nuts that nuecs rclhrqucrc (to take Irav^c of mttv) w^as^ a comrntm espressiou to 
denote the end of childhood.*"^ Qiid mentions iiiany games plaved by club 
drcii with nuts. Six games arc known to ns. In one. scv^Tal luits were laid mi flie 
ground, and the player, trying m touch cme or mure of them, rolled anafher 
dow'ti nn iiiclinctj board. ,\nmhcT game ^ ludas castef/omiri) consisted of laying 
three nuts together and thrms iug a toiirlh so as lo lie ufMui ihcni wiikout moil ¬ 
ing them apari^ the winner taking ;jU Again* a trimglc, nrarked of! with ^evcml 
patallcl lines* wwi drawn irpon the gmimd, and players ilireiv or rolled nuts so 
as to cau^ rhem to touch us niany Imcs as possible and yet rcniaiu within the 
delta. Another gjimc w^as ro loss nuts .1 certain distance into a dtsli or hollow 
eavih^ 

Cttildrcfi have [ilayctl the "king game" in many lands. As Roniair'i pbyed it 
a ‘Ting"* wis dioscii by lot. who ihm canimaudcd tlie others (o do svbatcvx:!- 

J'nl^Jnlflo OijTftnt, 1, la, 
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plca^d hiin. Agtim^ j lAinner in oHiet group ta hin^*^ been chosen 

king. Honice aJiude^ to the custom when he speaks of schoolbov's at their gamc^ 
who say; 

Do nglit the thing nud yvnW be kiiig,^“ 

Arnong the more active games wcie: seesaw; hide-and-seek; skipping stones; 
rolling hoops, w^ith triiifecls uttnehed to v^'am the hliiidiiiaa^s buff; 

whipping tops; riding stick-ponics; s^'iilkhig on stilts; hullJitig houses; dri^'^ng 
go;its or other pets^ hitdied to little carts; and various giiitie^ with btilJs. RoUhig 
the ’‘'Greek hoop'* seems to have been considered ^ bit effcmiiute, unfit for 
older boys :it any rateJ^^ V^irgiTs pen picture of boys at tlieir tops fits almost 
any age and any landt 

Just as at times a top^ set a-twiil by the stroke oF a whip-lashp. 

Boys urge onward thrr>iigh vacant courts in widen rug drdes^ 

Deeply intent on the sport: hnpdled by the ccud it h driven 
Round its bewildering track, while over it stand the untutored 
'Iliroiignf l>cirdlc^ boy*:^ adiinrinig tlie nimical bo 3 c-woo<k 
CiWng their Tnintb to the i^trokc, . . 

Ball grimes^ inviilviiig throwing up into the air, passing frotn one to nnoth<^» 
striking with the hirnd against w'all and groimik and bowling cm the ground—a 
prototype of Ixk:cuj of lo-tby became popubr in Italy, but Oie time of 
origin of each and the rules for playing arc for the most jxirt ohscure. The piJa 
was a small balh the pik paganica w^s larger stuffed with feathers or shaiilar 
inatcruh the folhs was still larger and infbtodJ” in early time^, when C3<er- 
cisc for mililai)' vulues wai mexst stressed, hall pi ly mmt hav’C been much Jess 
prornmeiit tlian in the btc Republic and under the Empire^ when it became 
a common means of warming up lor the bath,^^ and was a popular aetivitj^ in 
cvETj' gjimiarinm. 

As years admntx^d^ more scficiiis pmpe^cs w'cm strrv'cd the games of youth: 
ihere was constantly a concern for lucns Sana jii empire sano, not for the sake 
of heauh', not for the ^tififaction of the iudividiu], but that the dtben might 
be scr^ kcublq in militant affiiin.. To this end 1 he mtwt priniilivc and natural 
cKtrctttrs known to maJi—hunt ing, running, jiunpiug (height and disb^nct:)* 
wrestling, boxing, throwing ihc stone, the ball and the pike^ and riding horse- 
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back—wcTC ciijploycdH consrituting ^ picmLlltaiy traming for older boys and 
young nien- To thcs« were added also exercising witli jsword, shield, and 
on foot and on horseback For this training the Campus i^fartius was set off 
along tbc Tiber, whttc yonths and men might exercise c\crj‘ day. Tike early 
Rotiians knew nci otlkcr places of csfcicisc^ wliellitr of work or play, than tlic 
wocmIs and farms and the Kidd of Mars. 

Hunting and fishing were at first iicccssatt^ to man's livelihoodL lie continued 
hunting wlicn lit becatne ihcphcid and fanner in ordei to uve tiis docks and 
crops and as a sport for Idsurc. Hunting is innorig the: ciirlicst. nanied sports of 
Roman jx>iith. 'Use wild bt^t and smaller game were ahundant. Romiilus and 
Rtmm wett said to iiave loanicd the hills ui>d dales for g^imc. thus perfecting 
their strength and courage bs* enenunter^ wilh wild Ixiusts and by attneking 
Tobbers.^^ Tarquin, when seeking the crown, w'-as said to have sent tiLs picd- 
ccessor s iious^ who were utmost grown up. away on a liuntiitg Iloiact, 

looking back longingly to *"eiTly gcncnitiosis of mankind/' ixrrtiayed convinc¬ 
ingly the hire of hunting: *'And then when the wmtiy months of Jen^e the 
‘niuridcmr gather storms ami he either driv es this way and tliat with his 
pack of dogs the wild Iwar^ into the toil^ set for thcru, or spreads on sinooHi 
pile the ^Aidc-nieshcd nets to catcli the gicedy fiddfur^. or seb snares for the 
timid hare and the crane Irom o^ cr sea^, sweet prices," 

Swimming was a necessity for Roimixi solditrs and was pri^suimbly learned 
early by ihnse who dwxlkd on Titer's Ixinks. Honitiio, famed for pfow-ei^ a^ 
fighter and swirnmer, may T^-ell have been one of the lietDes whose deeds were 
sung around the fcstn-c fimilly Isoard. hatliczs Taught their sfiiis ihit pltixanr, 
iLWful art, Cato* who sought to keep up old Roman practices, Irroiight up Im 
sou to "wini lustily through the eddiev and billows of itie’riber/" Augustiis, 
likewise, is said to ha%e taught his gnindsons swiinmingJ®* tn respect to bath* 
iRg the Rotuaisi felt a uiodcsU unknown to the Giecks. Cicotj speib of the 
wcll-eshibli^heij eiL^tmn that . * win gmum up to numhnod do not bathe 
along With their fathers, nm sons-in-law with their fpthers-in-bw*" ^ Voungcr 
sciftii one infers, did hitli and swim with their fa I hers. 

"nimjgh ttics’ hiid no sjmjtt or coin petit iann pcculiarh iti cir owm. ^rls evi- 
deiilly l^med to vmnh rn souse cascv, at iKint. if crttlencc lx: givsm to \Tnions 
references to Clwlb’s swinuimig the Tiber with other girh. Accounts of her 
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feat \'aty. Plutardi saji? Hiat tlic girls ‘-were seuied mtk a desire to svvim away" 
ftyuj their captors. desinU? “the dcptJi and ^s'hirl of the strong current"! and 
he adds tliat “sui»c say" Ctwiia ‘'crossed the ittcatn on exhorting 

and cucou raging the rest as they swam." 

Mitsic and diincing ill comported with Jlotiiari gmvrtas. Tliou^i iticy plaj'cd 
some part in Roman life, they hitd no such place [it the cdsieation of rally 
Roman youdi as they cx:eupied among the Giecks. It lias been said that the 
Jjitins were "iis insiiiy sltangcrs tu the Musrrs as my people well can be " 
Some mdimcntity songs, honcvcTf children may well Iravc learned to repeat 
and imitiitc. since iJiey were not excluded from the mails of thdr cl dins, and 
sons were even taken ^ their fatliers wliai tliey dined out willi friends. Cicero 
says of these old songs that it wns n custurn for guests at table to sing one after 
the other to the accompaniment of the Qute in praise of the merits of illnstii- 
ons men." 

Ihith nimie and dancing were in eirly days chiefly associated w-ith tcKgious 
culls, funcr.il processions, triumphs, games, and other piihlie iifEairs. ‘Hie fact 
that lltcsc anic trr Rome frotu Etruria and later from Greece probably ac¬ 
counts, in no small degree, for Roman alnofJiCis. Roiiiaiw accepted dancing as 
□ pri of the LiidtiMagni, the socallcd Great Roman Games, mid men. youth, 
and boys took part, armed uith helmets, swords, and bnees, Iliese, however, 
wcTcsiiecbl oeciiiions, 'tTicy viewed with awe the religious processions and rites 
of the Fratres. ArvaJes; and the sacred martial tLintcs of the SjIu, line Eiksts of 
Mars, who each year tore the sacred shields and chnnled the S'affan's Camima 
on the Kalends of March and lellowitig days.‘^ But ihcw did not ]oin in these 
ritualistic movements and hjiimv, Daiidiig and music ctmtiimctl, even in later 
times, to beussiicijtcd with a life unworthy of the good and nolile. Sallust coni' 
plains tliat Staiipmuia eoiild "pby the lyre and dance more skilfully than an 
honest woman tited. . , l’>aiiters arc itekontd l»y Cicero among othen 
who follow mean iJtofcsstons.'^ Cicero thunglit highly of Socrale», but must 
have blushed to lliitik of hli Icaniing to diiiicel 

The gymnastic training of the Giceks ftecined ridiculous to the Romans. 
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lliough llicy adopted the gpnimiuin when they |tciv older and turned to a 
more luxurious life, tnany of the most steadfast cilizeni could not contain their 
contempt, Tacitus icnts disapproval of the shift from practice in “lums of 
legitiniate vsTirtuc” to thccxcreises of tlie g^Ttmasium.”^ Cicero, too, long be¬ 
fore him, kid expressed con tempt for the absurd Creek mtem of tcmiing in 
gsTniiasia-^STjch 3 ludicrous preparation loj the burdens and dangers of w'arl 
'llic ohjcLlioti of Ramans to gstuiusia was doubt less due, in part, to their aver¬ 
sion to cxpnsnre of rim kidy, for, as Ennius says; "Shame's begjiitiing is Uie 
stopping of men's kxiics opciilv," 

The ytimig pby games; the old mostly lonk nn at them, If there be some 
truth in the saying, "Kotnans were always niLli," it seems to find partial siijK 
port in the fact tlrat they diemselics: so rcaddy and consistenlly to watdi- 
itig the public games af the aren't and ampliitlicatct, and so little to partiripa- 
tiuii ill campetitivc spnrta, and then thiufly to those useful in war, 

Public gillnes of the circus arc traced back, tliougli somewhat vaguely, to the 
earliest days of Rome, but Uiej continued in relatively mndetate proportions 
during the early roituiics of the Repnblie, At the end of the Republic, how- 
cs'cr, sixty-^ix days wxie giicn lo games. Romulus is said to have arranged 
^imcs in lioiior of E<|iicstria]i Ncplimc and called them CousuaJia, prodaim- 
tiig them to iiciglilmring towns, attracting among others the Sabina, 'Whose 
w'oiticti were tlim bU-n.**- Etruscan Tarqirin, having had a sictoty over the 
Latins at .Apiobc and taken great booty, is saul to Imve cclcbrntcd with 
mure splendor Ilian the former kings, laid out the Circus Maxi mm, provided 
places where knights and sciijitnn could erect *cats for thcniselves. and brought 
horses and boxers from Ktnina. 'f hese gama, Ludi Akgni or Ludi Kom.irit, 
wcrcaftersvaids celehratccl .lunually. Capitulinc Gatiiei were ordered exhibited 
by Camtllm <^9; nx. i.and a rjwcjal Collcgiim] was ereuled to care for their 
pcrformuiKX', in Imtior of Jupiter who had protected the citadel of the Rcrniaiis 
against danger. I he Pkbeuin Carnes were hi>t cdtbnled Mi isi a.c.’” 'flic 
Apollmaiiaii Cimci. the fird fixed, juirmal kslisu! in lunmr of a Greek giid, 
were imtituted liiwing the struggle with Jtjiiiiihul jai; a.c.) in order to gain 
victory, the Romans Irctng assured that, if the games sverc pro|serij performe'd, 
Apollo would destroy the enemy. According to analJicf account these games 
were set up tocntukit a pestilence. Tlitv were at all events made peTniancnt, in 
aoS A,c., man eiToit tocuuntenict such an qiidemic.^^* 

r^uTucitcn' .tnirab, xi*', ic; \‘jnnr thi ,'V;rii:itlrii/e, n. iiiifisctucrxRi. 
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THK SCHOOL OF LABOR ON TiiSi: i*AND TTie life of the sliepherd “is 
the treble,'" and tTie farracr "'plays the accompaniment^^* says \'arroJ^'' Tlic 
Roman Iwy's cditcalion wtis attuned with these ocenpations of rlie land 
as soon os he left his mother's care. \Mij 1 e little is kno\sTi of the life of herds¬ 
men and Jamiets before Ltic Ptmic War, a gliiupsc of it may be gained from 
biter Rotnan writm. Tending the herds must liave MCupiud many a yoiitii's 
long day's, for the tem /fcilia y%as filled with ’*3 gn:at abundance of cattle/* and 
\%^s said, bv one accoiLijit. lo have denved its name from an old Creek word 
h«/,nh meaning oten: by aadthcr^ from vjtijJj\ mtxming bullocks. So great w'os 
early Italj's concern witli herds that wealth judged in terms of cattle, and 
fines were bred at so many oxen and sheep.* 

Near tlic end of tJie Rqmhlic. V'arro set forth certain recjuiremeiits for 
herdsmen, yoimg and old. Hie: head herdsman must be literate^ he sa)% "for 
one who does riot knmv his letters is not fit for the pUcc . * /* since he can¬ 
not keep correct account of his mastcr^s cattle.^ Pliysical qnaUfications arc 
stressed ctmsiderahly^ being differentiated for various lyt^es of work. '"For herds 
of brgcr cattle older men, for the smaller even boys; but m both cases those 
who range the tniik vhould be sturdier tlian those on the htm who go hack to 
the steading every’ day. Tims on the range you may see jxiung mcn^ usually 
armed* while on the fann not only boys but even gtrb teud the fl«>cks. Hie 
hcrdsmeij should be required to stay 011 the range the entire day and Idvc Idie 
herds feed together; hut, on the other hand, to tpend the night each with his own 
herd, I hcy^ should all be under one herd-master; he should preferabb' be older 
tliau the rest and abo more cxporiLiicftL as rhi: otiler hL-rdsmeii will be more dis¬ 
posed to take onlcTs from one who surpasses iJieiu in age and know-ledge. 
Stilh he should not be so much older th^t hit^ age will prevent him from being 
as able to sbiud hard work: for neitlici old men nor boys can easily cnilure the 
bardihips of the trail arid the steepneiS and miiglmess of tile moimbins—all 
of which mn%t lx; encountered by those who follow- the herd* and especially 
herds of cattle and go^iSrs, which like cliffs and wvods for pasturage. The men 
clioscn for Uits work should be of a sturdy sort^, swift, nimble, with supple 
limbs; men who can not only follow ihc henl but an also protect it from 
bensh and robbers, who ran lift loads to the hiicks of pack animats, who eon 
dish out, and who an hurl the javelin. . . 

Individual land ownership tvit] betii c^hlished at an cirh' date. 'Hte begin- 
iiirig of agTiC-Hltiiral puesuitSj like many other useful arts of peacc^ wna trcdilcd 
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to Ninna, who sotight to lead his people from w^ike iiabifcs to tlie of 
pcic;c« ^ - that might be^iibdue^ and softened along with the soil they 
tilled/* To the tinjo of the Punic farming w^s stilt the all but univer- 

peacetinie uexupation of Roman mcti, and sonatoi^ drmc tlidr oxen. 
Even in later vviien most bbor liad come to be looked upon with con¬ 
tempt, agriculture was praised a worthy occujaatiori foi wdl-brcd miw/* ^ 
Out ancestors put tlie cotintryimn ahead of those vvho liicd in cities^ says 
V^anOp and wisely ’When Romans wanted to ptiiisc a mm, Cato telh us^ 
they called hiiu a '"‘good fiiLsbandman^* or ^"a goed farmer/^ and thought this 
the "'greatest commendation/"' bor oiic*s dechiiiiig years rumt labors W'ere 
ctnineiitly fih thouglit Cieero: come now' to the pleasures of husbandmen^ 
with which ] am esccssr^x^ly delighted*": for these are imt checked by '^old age^^ 
and are best suited "to the life of a wise mun/' for tlicy relate *'to the earth* 
whidi never reftues command^ and nev^u returns without interest that which 
It hath fccdvird. . , /' ^^ 

The farm's hard bbor was the schiiol which strengthened body^ limb^ and 
hond,^^^ ITie counbyman u^ked for seven days and went to tmvn on market 
days, nundiriiic, to sell his poducts. sec friends, and team of news. His farm 
w'as very small, perhaps as little as a Italf acre or as ntucli as five; bn| with a 
primitive ploAv—“a tree trunk with a forked branch/' in its earliest Foim— 
sickles, and axo. whkh were hit chief implements, eiiCii so small a farm iiiiist 
have been enough to occup)' fhe owiicf and perkipsi an as5ii:teint m 
Spelt, hailcj'* arid nullet* the grams first cultivated, wete sappkmcnted by 
wheat about &.c. The vine and the olive were so c?cteiisively grown in 
\bTTO''s day that he asks: "Is nul Italy so covered with treers that the whole bud 
srans to 1>C nn nrckiftL’" 

Horace, w1io?ie fjihcf's bttn was a poor one. Itiokcd back with, a wistful eye 
at the luppy activities of Hie btmer* free fmni Ihc '‘yoke of usury/' tar frtmi 
"the msolctit porlals of the great""; plo\viiig and neplmsiiig fits ancestral acres; 
•"wedding'' tlie popbt and the vme; watclung the lowing ticrds: pruning trees 
and grafting belter stock; storing the freshly scjuci:y.cd honey; clipping the p:4s^ 
jive ^heep; and, in autumn, pthcring the fruit uf vine and 

OiJo followed hmung 'in earnest when he was young and pxir/‘ Icarmng 
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to cultivntc: tiie stony soH of the Sabine eountty.^^'* i Ic is said to ttavc regarded 
''banning and fnig^dity" as the onli' pths to wtalUa—^tbs winch lie knew 
tlioioughly and followed successfully. Forming, like other phases of lifc^ had 
changed in sonic respects when he wrote liis treatise on agnculture. Large 
farms liad become common] slave labor u^as the rule, thougli some free labor 
was at times employed. Cato's directions ns to kinds of work lo be done, svhen 
and how, doubtless give an in^^iglit into farm activitica with svhich he had been 
familiar in his ycuilb. 

Cato would chuose a bnn with '"good* and imtumlly strong soilw^lL 
watered; good* hcalthhd climate, not beset by storms: and plenty^ of biiiidiiigs^ 
It shonld be at the fool of a motmtaio, being southward and preferably nesj 
a good town, on tlie sea or a navi^ble .stre^mk or a good w'dltraveled road^ 
There should be a pfentifu) supply of labomrs. The farmer must have good 
neighbors and be able in certain seasons to secure voluntanr' assistance and 
hinxl kboi.*®'^ 

The owner is advised to look cmefulty into the condition of c^^crything about 
the farra, and check upon the in which all work lias been performed: 

the tnastcf arrisTs at the farmsteads after paying his respects to tlic god 
of the household, let him go om the whole farm, if possible, on the same day: 
if not, at least on the next. lie has learned the condition of the farm, 

what work Im^ Isccn accomplisliod and what reinaim tu he done. let him call in 
his o^'CTSceT the next day and inquire of him what part of the work has been 
completed, wliat has been left undone; whether uliat has been finished wsts 
done lietinics. and wliether it is possible to complete the rest: and wbal w:as 
the yield of wine, gain, and all other products. Having ^ne into ihk, he 
should make a calculation of tlic kboureni and the time cemsumed. If the 
amount of work does not seem satkfcictoiy, the overseer claitna tliat he Im 
done his besf, but that the sbv^ have not been well* the weather has been 
had* staves have run aw^y, he has had public w^ork to do; when he lias given 
these and mmy other excuses, call tlic overseer Ixid: to your estimate of the 
work done and the hands employed. If it been a rainy seasou, remind him 
of the work that amid liecn dune on rainy dav^: scrubbing and pitching 
Wine vats, cleaning the farmstead, shifting grain, hauling out manure, making 
2 manure pit. cleiniiig seed, mending old hameiii and making new'; and tltat 
the Iiands ought to liavc men tied their smocks and hoods. Remind him^ also^ 
that on feast days old ditches might have been cleaned^ road work done* 
brambles cut, the ^nlcu spaded, a meadow' cleared, faggots btmcllcd, tliums 
muted out. spelt groimii, and generut cleaning done. Wlien the slaves were 

Fliitiiivh CaJe. ^5; fWSet SdCtArLi/c, p. 
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sitlc, siidi ki^ nitions diould not lia^T Imxii issiied. Afta this lia^ been gene 
iDto give orders ioT the caniplction of wluit sYOtk reiiiuinsL itin over the 

caiii aecounU. accotmts. anti piircbiscs ot fodder; run over the uine sc- 
cotmb, lha oil accouiili^wliat lias t>eeii sold^ what collected, bsthmee due. odcI 
wliat U left that \s saleable; w here sccirrity for an account should be taktiip let 
it fjc taken; and let the supplier on hand be ehecketl over. Give orders that 
whatcirCr fn^y lie lacking for ific cunent year be KuppUed^ diat w bal is super- 
fluutrs be sold; tha[ wlvDitve? work should l>e let out Isc leL Give diiections as 
to w hat svotk you vwpnt done on the placCn and what you wnnt let out, and leave 
Hie directions m waiting. Look over the live stock and hold a sale. Sell your 
oik if tlic price is ^tisfuctory, and sdl the surplus of yoiiT vvuie and ^airt. Sell 
vv(]Tn-out oKCn* hicniished cattle, hlcmishcd tiheepn wxJoL hides* an old w“aganj 
old tools, an old slave, a sickly slave, and whatever else is superBnou!>. Tlic nias- 
tcf should liuvc the habit* nol the buying habit," 

A man miU great estates did not do the work himself, but iccured a I mil 
worlliv* tapabk slave to act as his overseer or A jjieus. Such a stcw'ard must be a 
gcx)d TiiinageTT indeed, if he w^ouli] measure up to Cato*s lequiicments: *Tlie 
fcdst da^'S must be observed. He must withholcl his I'mnds from another's goodv 
and diligentiv preserve his own. He must settle disputes among the slaves; and 
if anvunc commits sin olfcticc he must pun is! i hnti properly m proportion to 
llie EauU. He must see that the servants art well provided for- and that they do 
not sufier from cold or hunger. Let him keep them Ims^- w^lh their svork-^he 
will more easily ktxp them from WTOngdoing and meddling. If the nvcr^"cr sets 
hi% face ag^iinst wioiigduing tiiey will not do ih if he allow-s it, the Tnaster must 
not let him go utipimished. tie iiiusi express lib uppiccLitjuu of gsjod work, so 
tiiat others may lake pleasure ui ivell-douig. Tile ovcrseci uiust nor be a ^da- 
lx>ut, he rmist alw^aj^ be sober, and must not go out to dine, ilc mmt kcqi the 
sen^ants bnw* and see Hut the master's orders are carried out. Me must ndt 
assunie that he kum?FS more ttian the master, fie must consider Iht mister's 
friends hii own fneiids. Tie musi pav heed to anyone to whom he has been 
hiddtu tolbrim. Ik muit perfonn no religious rite, cxctpl on the occasion of 
the Compitaiia a It he ctoss-roads. or l>cfnrc the licattb, lit must cadcuil credit 
to no one williont orderji from Hie muster^ ,md must collect tiic loans made by 
tin: master. He must lend to no otic secd-gniiiu fodder, spell, wine, or oil. He 
must lias-c two ur three households, no more, from whoin he burrows and to 
whom he lends. He must make up aceounb^ svitJi the maskr often, lie muit 
not hire the sjmc dayiabemrer or senant or caietakcr for longer Hem a (by. 
lie must iiqt w" 4 til to moke any purcfnscs wilhout the knowledge of the master, 
tiuf want to keep anything hidden from the master. He must have nu 

looCatot On ,'ii|TKu/!fiTC, i- Tmu, hi' W- D= It&opcr, ft«, liv H B. A^t>. I'hc Tj^eb Cbni 
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hangcr-oti. He must not consult a fortune tcUei, nr propliet, or tlivintx or 
astrologer. 1 te must not stmt the seed tor solving, for that brings bad fortune, 
Ik must see to it that he knows bow to perform all the opcratiuns of lire farm, 
and actually docs perform them often, but not to the extent of becoming ex¬ 
hausted; by so doing he w ill kam wliat is in his sctsmib' minds. ,ind they srfll 
perfonn tlicir work uioic contentedly- Also, lie will be less disfKiscd to gad 
about, w-ih he in better licaltlt, and will enjoj- bis sleep more. He must be the 
first out of bed, the last to go to bed. Before tlien he must sec tiuit tlie farm¬ 
stead is closed, tliat each one is asleep in his proper place, and that the stock 
liave fodder. 

"See that the draft oxen arc looked after witli the greatest care, and be somc^ 
wliat indulgent to the teamsters to make them look altiT their stock with more 
plea sine. See that you keep your ploughs and plouglishares in good condition. 
Be careful not to plough bnd which is canosa [wet on surface, dry Ixrluw] 01 
driiiX‘ a cart over it. or tuni cattle into it; tf you are not careful about this, you 
will lose three years' crop of the Imd on which you have turned them. Litter 
the cattle and flocks carefully, and ice tliat their hoofs arc kept dean. CtLiid 
against the scab in flocks and herds; it is nsually caused by luiderfeeding and 
exposure to wet wcatlier. See that you cany out all farm operations betimes, for 
this is the way with farming: if you arc fate in doing one tiling you svill Ire late 
in doing cs-erythiiig. If bedding tuns sliort, gather oak leaves and use them for 
bedding down sheep and caltk. See tirat yon have a b^c dun^iilU save the 
mantire cafcltilly, and when yon cany it out, dean it of fordgrt matter and 
break it up. Autumn U the time to lianl it out. Dining the autmnn also dig 
trenches around the olive trees and manure them. Cut poplar, elm, and oak 
leaves lictimcs; store them before they are entirely dry, as fodder for siteep. 
Second-crop hay and aftermath should also lx; stored dry. Sow turnips, forage 
crops, and lupines after the autumn rains.'' *•' 

Tlic occupational groups, said to have been organized into gudds in the 
teign of Numa—'‘musicians, goldsmiths, oaipcnters, dyers, leather wTOrkm, 
cuiiiers. bazieis. and potters"—liad probably been developing under the 
Etruscan kings. Tlie scene of industrial activities, many of winch had been 
learned fiom the Etmvcins, fnnbahly changed slens'ly and not very' extensively 
before tlie Cirtiuigimari wiirs,**^ Romans contiinied to he almost wholly agri¬ 
cultural. and fatmeri were doubtless tlie artificers of their owti crude imple¬ 
ments in esuiy days. Even in Cain's liiue and \’arTo's, though it was rccogni/ed 
that some manufactured goods, iron implements, pottery, and some textiles 
niiisf be piiEchascd. as much as possible was to be produced on the farm so that 

l<l CatoT Ctn .^^wnlline. r- Tranv la W. D. IlMipw, ic^. bv It. it. Tlie t.»cb Clasat- 
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all ^^'Orfccts would ht kept bus>\^“ Ariisin^ whether in towns or m the farms 
—when these beesme est tensive snd carried on industnes themselves ***—w'crc 
mostly slaves or freedmen. CatOp w-ho turned to all sorh^ of schemes to make 
mone\« js said to have bought ^^dishicts ^ven over to fullers, pitch factories 
. * r and purchased young slaves to be "trained like whdps or colts/* More- 
o\ cf, lie lent muiic)' to some of his $lavos that thej- might purdia^e boy^ to be 
trained and resold or kept for CatoH own otvicc^^*® Utde is known of the 
aTtis;in^s totoiiig in early (ia>^ save that it was accomplished by active appreu- 
ticesliip. At a later timc^ systimmtlc iiistnittion was emplov cd 'in at least some 
of I he in du.^ trial a rts/* 

nit ntsomaNT: or ahms 'Fhoiigh Nnma is said to have sought 
lo divert ins people fmm fi^iting to tile unys of pcacCp the life of Romans con¬ 
tinued to be divided betoeen flic 5cM% of Ceres and those of Mars. Of them 
it might be soidp in Humefs phrase^ they w'ere^ 

From youtli to age, appointed the laborious vmr^ to 

Thus, the games of childhood were fnllowtd by the hardentTig ejtercise of 
rustic labor and the dii^iphnc of amis. Farmuig was consistently praised as the 
best mirscf}' of "the bravest men and ttie sturdiest soldiers.” 

Ttmiigli llcinans did not employ the modcnip hard-worked term '*propa- 
ganda/" ktidr ideals, instihitions, deeds of heroes, and letters of great men 
acted 05 a powt^ful ptqjarativc of the Roman mind for w'or, its discipline, its 
glorj; its inevitability, loiter Christian writers might ^off and f™vn wath con- 
tCMipl on Kanijio miirtml virtues and the wurnor s loix: of public ;^pplaiisc: they 
might tirgCt at iheit plcastifc, iliai man's pietv" should not be seal of man, but 
the pgan Riuuan reveled Jii struggle and itic &ii1>secpiail triiiniph. 

Warlike at>ilin\ ]ihysical sturdiness, itadine^ for discipline,, and obedience 
to comtratntk ara among tlie nsost cnmnion traits iJriglcd nut by biographers, 
ImtorianSp and tellers of Ulcs to prove the gicatnc^^ of Roman leaders. Like the 
work f}f FI cartocTii^t, of coinw, their pit-tures may oftee liear slight nrsembijmee 
to reality* hut the effect on a people's mind w'as doubtless |3fofoumd. Oiid 
thuw^ die portiail of Romulus ami Kermis -'cscTcising thrar naked Iwlins in 
thciunslihie/' trying Iltdr shaiglh of amis with gloves and iaidim and liirow^^ 
ing hciivy shines/®* Cotviis was on an easy footing with hU soldiers, and 
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Sjjited tlietu by his example, because lie performed ^1! dnttes of the l<Jwost: in 
iiiilibry ^jsorts he met every eompetitor ivlia oSeretL conquering atid being 
cotiqnenxi wilh cqiiiinimity*^"'^ Marcelgained his TUniev 'tis because nf 
his c^eperienee as a "man of Vr'ar/' hh fondness of it* his '"sttirdy body"' and 
"vignrom artn.^^^* The physical strength and couiagc of Jugurlha, Ihe xVuniid- 
ian outsider, wliidi dev^Joped by devpiion to foot laces, Inirling the 
javelin^ and hunting wild made him a great hglitigr mid endened him 

to Scipio md Im 

Distinctioii in Vi'ar was the path to greatness and service in the st^Lte. Fabiiis 
Xtaximus, understanding that muit be maJivv*'' "trained his bexly for the 
WTirs'^ IInd Ilia tongue **us an iustrunjcnt ol persuasion, ^ Qito w-anted 

voiJTig men to get red, not pale; tu use Lbdr feel on the match, rlieir Imids in 
ennfliet; to shoivt loiidcr in liattlcs than they snored in bed^ Of a fat man* he 
said: ^'WhcTc can such a body be of service to the state* , * ?^* Ciccio di> 
cUredl '‘It is glorious to fall when telling an army/ and notel that "philos¬ 
ophers mostly die in their beds.” WTiile he recogni?^ed that the ends sought 
through intelligence and raison were mote important lhan those gained ^'by 
bodily strength," he mainlnined tLit a young nian'^^s chief title to fame 
from militarv^ adjicvcnieiits, and pointed to Ihc esimple of ancestors Tvho 
"'were almost ahvav^ waging wars/" 

To inspire tlicm in Lticir preparation for deeds of \rar. Roman yontli heard 
told and retold Ihe heroic cvplotts of dnys gnm; hy. 'Hiat of Ihiraliniv Cocte* 
wdio held back the foe w biJe the bridge vv’as cut behind him and then plunged 
in full atmor into tlicTibefp vvjs an old, bimilLir favorite, Polybius, leIJing tlic 
lale once mort:* reimTks; "Such* if f inii not wrong, is the eager emulation of 
achieving noble deeds engmdcPKl in tlic Romnn j-oiith by their institu* 
lions," 

if Ronwn lx>ys of bfer centuries had a more fastidioiiii tislc and retiiiirad 
samclhing other than the homcspvm sa^s of earlier d;iys, thev' did not need 
to go utisatisfieil, for noihmg in Roinar^ litcrattirv could cemipare witli V’irgirs 
portrajal of war's feverish prc|>araliofi; 

lijilierlo c^dni and unmened, Ausonb litii/c'd into frin 

Seme set out for the plains on fool; high raised on their horsa* 
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Otli[;Ji stormed on Ihitiugh dmids of du5l; M colling for vit^poti^ 

Some witli slipper)' brd fcl! to polishing buckkr and pvtiin. 

Rubbing them smooUi and bright or wlietting the edge ot tlieir axes. 
Gladly Ibcir ihmdatcb \hcy rais^ and henid the blare of the trumpet. 

Five grat Cities were ringing aloud v ith tlic musjc of andls 
Foiling new arms; Atina tJjc Strang and Tibur llio h^ught)’, 

Ardca^ old Cnistunicriujiip too, and (^&tlcd Antemn.ie. 

Helmets they hollowed to co^'cr thdr heads; into for tlieir bucklers 

Withes of willow Miev^ bent, and bra:^eii bfeastpbtcs tbev fiisliioncd; 

Others on burnished greava laid plates of flcsiblc silvw: 

All their devotion to iiicfck and diarcj all losx lot the furrow', 
yielded to this; then fiices rcteinpctcd tlie swords of tlieir fathers; 
Thtiridcred tlic tmtipctv of war; vped swiftly the uatchnwd of baltk; 
Ndv'atiily one froiii ihe wall w'sa snatclung a helmet; another 
Yoked his whinny ing steeds to the car^ and in shield Jind in corselet 
Triple with gold w-as clad, and girt w'ith the swurd lie had provenJ^^ 

Fa'cii in later years of the Republic, when expeasiAC domiciles and all their 
pertinent hLxurie^ Itad Ixrcnnie comiuou among the rich, llic old pattern of 
liiiid physical disopliiie of the ^ttniy still found lovalt), ?%briiis* airly life wsis 
"tciin>cr3te and in harmony with the rGinng which the ancient Ronuiif; gave 
thdr chddien.'" and Uc 'vied with Ihc cmrmiun soldictH in iriigality and endin' 
anec. * * 1-ic coiifjjiieudus hr diligL-nce, himesh . mihtary skilh 
eminigeoiis spirit in wan and anibitioii forgloiiv “NalurLdly dnk and fond of 
w.Tr-‘ and iraiiied ' in riiililmy ratlitT th.in in civil lifCi” he strove even ag;iinst 
infinnitieiS and a tendency to corpulence in old age and went doily to the 
Campus Marriiw. Tlicre lie e3:crci.>cd ^ with the jnang men and showed that 
he wus sHlI iigik in ann^ and capable of feats of liorstii ions hip. . . He said 
to have entered tn>im a cumpaieti kite in life, so ihar fic miglit pcrsottollv “giv-c 
tus son a inililnry training." Qito tjiight hU Mm tn Ihnw the faselm, fight 
ill nniior, nde hoiscback. Ixrc, "swim lustily,'" and 'to endure liCJit and gdIlL'" 
Acniiliiis T^aiiltis also trained bis sons m the ■aiiccstral ciisciplinc," not willing 
to lcy\"C it to Gfcek’t who were im-adiiig the piecmcKv uf hunting and 
nramhip ill his Cito the l ounger .avoided the luxurious dress tliat had 

become fj^hionabk in his day^ and strengthcnccl his bod^ hy stiennaui cicr- 
cLsis. liabihiuting InniselJ to ivithsbuid Inrat and luld with nncDvcied licitcl* 

1"^^ .‘Wipriil, 41 j. j^ii. ftan:, bi' ir. th Caaitr^v ul C1i;irlri. JkTi|at5r*% Stun, S'cn- 
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and to ttavd on foot in aU seaborn.the end of <^oiiquests, however, 
military' exercises and strict discipUric of youth appear to have dedioed^ Phny 
notes, in melancholy vein, tjjat tlion^Ii in olden time youth "'mTC inured ftom 
boyhfKxl to sen ice in the camp'' and learned to command bj^ being made to 
obevp. thcTc wTis ill his own day *>(eitlier comniand nor obedience.'* 

Tlie anijy in early times was small, having three rcgimcnis, each a ihotisand 
strong, sitpparted bv alMut three hundred cavalry. 11 le wliok of ii was made up 
of Patrician landowners. Sen ills, hnwtver^ inttcased tlic amiy% including all 
eiti3!ths who liad property, and raiifcd the cavalry' to eighteen centuries, eom- 
poscci of the wealthiest men* Below tlicse were five classes, dctcmjitKd an tlie 
basis of w^lth, which mnged from one hundred thousand asses for diose of 
the first class to eleven thousand for the llicte were eighty centuries 

of the first twxnty centmits each of the second, third, and fourth; and 
thirty centuries of ihc fifth ebus. All clukves were divided into /muors—the 
abler-bodiod, aged from seven tetm to forty'-six years—and sen ion, ranging from 
fofty-sev-cn to siitty years of agCn Hie jmuor soldiers went into the fields the 
sen ion were to def^d the city* at home. Below these five classes were fivT cen¬ 
turies, hvootwliieh included artisans^ smiths, and carpenters^ two others, hom- 
blawers and truinpeters; and imc, made tip uf iinartncti men who served to fi.ll 
np depicted nmlx .md function as scouts.**^ 

The first-ebs^ centuries were armed with helmets^ round shields, greuves, and 
eoncict.'v for dcfcfLSt; for offense thev had swords and a long spent- llte ^cond 
class had a buckler in place of the shield and won? no torselel, but olhcnvjsc 
was tlie same JS the first. 11 it third tbss differed from the second in having no 
greavesi the fourth bad only the long spear and a iavclm: and the fifth was 
equipped witli ^tnnes ami slings. Tlie tvvn lowest cbvscs liait no armor for <k- 
fciiBc. Soldien nf these early days were pinpeth owners. Furnishing their tm rt 
equipment and servmg withont piVi cbssificahon on the basis of w^lth was 
of practical viginficuKc, Later, wbefi smalt fanners declined and sLives were 
itvcd nn the bud. Mariiiv nt^ed valimtccTS without lespect lo class, and as¬ 
signed lands to his soldiers, llnis was forged a p^iwerfiih dangeroijs instrument 
lor pcfiicmal aggrandizement, vince an army of meu who Lad iLttk or iiDtliiiig 
wxae vvilling to fight for the best '‘paymaster^*' even though lie might lead them 
jgaimt their own coimriy ;^^ 

TliC earliest army piobabh' engaged clncfiy tn hnnd'tO'liand fighting* Tlie 
Servian, liowcvcr. louglil: in a mass furmathni, similar to tlie Maccdoniau 
plialitux. nh> being lUtJiei cumbeniamc and mfie.xihicf the legion was later 
Plik|4rrtv Cj^o fhu Veuii^pr. 

LiitcTt, lilt. 14. 
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divided into maniples, snudl units that could function more or lesi mdepend- 
cntly,*'*^ It was dciractenstic of tlic Romans that, m tliar efiort to snecoed in 
war, tlicV’ were ever ready to Irani front iheir enemies, Widt studied care, in the 
light of their owai experience, the>' modified equipment and organization until 
tlicv' Btuit up lilt' most formidable infantry of the aiTcicnt wnrid. llav-jng built 
“a mPitary organization and a sound sj'stem of national tactics,'* says 
Ouiiui, tliey had the “surest basis fora sustained career of canqncst," 

I lorsemanslijp wns an important bcoich of military training for the uristo< 
cratic element of llie army. Horses, selected for tlieir natural fitness and spirit, 
were specially trained for army service iu Vano's day.’*''* Pliny says tluit his 
uncle, when he was comniander of a troop of horse, published a treatise on the 
/Vrt of t/iing s /avclii* on f forsebact,^''* 'ITiough at tlie time of tlie Cartha¬ 
ginian Wilts llie Givalry liad become well amied after the Crcch fasliion, Polyb- 
ins saw, in rati id times their etiuipmcnl for defense and offense was pour, 
Tlicy had Llien "no cnnasscs but foiiglxt in light undergHnnents,” w'hith made 
it easy to mount and dismount swiftly, but exposed them "tQ great danger 
in dose combat, as they were nearly naked." 'Hidr lances, too, were unserv¬ 
iceable, in his judgniciit, being too slcndei, pliant, and coily hiolten. \’t*ty iui- 
perfect, also, were Ihdt ratitid bucklers uf osiridc, too light for service in at¬ 
tack. and readily rotted tij' raposure to ilic rains. 

Service in the Roman army w« not a ointter of clioicc but of compulsinn. 
Scjvius completed lih census, liaving expedited it bj- means of a bw which 
thrcitCJied im|iri,Miiimerit and dealli to those not lalctl. I o the (bird century 
Bj;:, only those citizens settled in the colonies were exempted from conscrip¬ 
tion, and they were aheadv on perpetuaj duty,‘'“ 

'Hu; discipline of the Roman army wus severe. Tlie sentry who nofldwl and 
failed to obsentr the approaching Gauls was llnow-n down hum tlie citadel, 
with manifest approval on I lie pirt of all,^®'* Sallust .say-s that "in lime of war 
punishmeiit was more oficii inflicted for attacking ttie cneiny contrary to 
orders, iiT for wilhdisw-ing too tardily when recalk-d from Uic field, ihan for 
venturing to abandon the standiirds or to give ground under stress. . . 
PuaishiiicTii of units which had been at fault might even be decimation. 'Hie 
severity of divciidinc. or lathar the willingness to bear ' galling discipline,” com- 

J"' Lii-v, vm, 5; Qu»t oji- al„ jjp. r? f. „ 
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hln^d wiQi pcr^enccp rigorous Imiuiug^ and refusal to admit defeat was 
doubtless a weight)^ factor In the conquest of impcriit] Obviousivp one 

must not credit too mucli io the effect of mere lirstsh discipline. Other peoples;, 
aUo. Iiad plent)^ of ii, Hanniba] hr to beaten and cruerfied a guide 
in order to terrify all others, because he had mistaken Carinum for Casitinum 
and llius had misdirected die generak^*^ 

Fear of severe punislinirnts is doubtless a great detenent to imdesired 1>G' 
havior, Roman militaxip^ success, hcrn'cvet, tntislp to a much greater degree, be 
traced to arduoi:is training in certain games and exercises, selected for their 
rnihtar)' ^'aluc. Rtmiaiis of early centuries doubtless tiiioycd their excreiscs, but 
tlierc is no liiut of recognition of persons! enfmnienl, or the cultjvntigfu of 
grace and beauty, as valid purposes.^'*" The contests portrayed by \^jTgil are 
Greek rather than RoTTum in To run, jump, ride, fence, svvitrv wrestle, 

throw the ^.pcar, hurl Ihc stone or dbctis, bos, hurl the on horseback, and 
hunt were useful in gaming health, strength, agilify; and thc^e. in turn, were 
ncccs^^ to tijc successful w^amor. It wus proper, tlicrcforc, tlul hoy^ and 
young men sliould pnictkc them. Tiilliis HoitiliuSp successor to Nunuip 
credited Iw historians witli instituting *^all miliriin' discijslinc^' and the art of 
wm; and '‘wondiniisly" training *'the soldiers of Rome. , . TTie Campiijs 
Marfius v%^ early set aside mid deditiatfd to public use- Here the aimy, horse 
and foot, was assembled Itj^ Senius.^ Through out tlic coming cem tunes 
Roman yoiilh and men ivould gatlurr^ practice tlicmsches ld warlike games, 
and cultivate skill In tlic use of weapons. Tile Campus w^s thus the Romnns' 
fint gjumasium: the fathers thcnnicU^* tlidr sons" first gymTustic teachers. 
The father taught his manly exeicises and the use of armsp even an he in- 
ducted him by active apprenrieediip into the labors of the farm and the dutiev 
of law^ and religion, 'riiough Rutnaiis learned from the Greeks many things per¬ 
taining to vv^f^ they' always were contemptuous loward Greek ph™ctil train¬ 
ing. Caesar encouraged Iris troops, saying "ttie world yuti hope to win” will 
ntit Cfrt mueti blood, for ‘Hou iviil meet an autiy mlisled from the training- 
schools of Greece, enfeebled Iw the practice of the wrcstling^ground. and scarce 
able to cany the weight of Uidr arms. . . T 
So higlil) did the Roiimns prize training, they' gave the same term to exercise 
and to qimy'—ctcreitus* Pofylrius traced the stiength ol tlic Romans not only 

<»= Fnni. p, 256. 
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to the: fact that theirs vvus a dtizcns* aimy w^tli tutirral pEiy^sical suptrioirity to 
begin with, but to their tminiog which was canted to a higher degree of ptTfec- 
tiou than tliat of tiicir aieniics.^^ Tliei tntmfrig w^iii acquired in ways already 
iticnlioiied and aku by ^rly. active scnict in the field. Cictro, in praise of 
Pompej'p says that he "left school and the studies of boyiiood to join his fathers 
anny and study war in a serious campaign agaiuvl fomudable foes'*; he 
LtJinmand of targe army ev^cii ''in early manhood,'* team mg tv-arhiic not from 
the instructions of others " 1 >ut from the coimuands he held himself. . . ^ 

Ea;rly maturity ui militaiy a£]its was a common phcnc^nieiiciri of Roman life, 
for it was pined from a training wliich was* iu large part, lifcitsclh 
Not only at home^ but in the fiekh intcn^ls between actual mnv'ements and 
cngjgtnieTits were filled with strenuous training. Livy gives an account of 
Seipio‘s prugmiti for his voldinr^ and siilors during die stay at Cartliagp: *‘Ou 
the first da} ihe legions under armi! performed evolutions tlirough a spite of 
font tmici; on die second day he ordered them to repair and clean their arms 
before their tciit$; on the third day they engaged in imitation of a regular battle 
with wooden sword^i, thro wing javeUns with the \yomh covensd with balls; uci 
the fourth day tlicy rested; on the fifth the) again performed ev'olutions under 
arms, Tliis siicxt-^ioii of exercise and test thes^ kqpt up as loug as they staid at 
Carthage, llie rowers and mariners, pushing out lo S 4 si when the weather was 
ca!m^ made trial of Qie nmnugobleneSa of their ships by^ mod: ^-fighla. Such 
cxcrctscs* both by sea and htncL without the city* prepared their mtuds and 
bodies for wair 

roKsiAL si:rno(]i.iNi: Prior to looo b.c. the Italic pc'oples prob¬ 
ably h^d no kntiw [edge of tatters, but about tlie eighth or early seventh century 
Greets are iKdicved to TLiivt? iiitTodiiccd the al]iliiil>ct at Cumae. In die irixtb 
cctitiiy writing was still rait^ limited to ^nd rctigbuv documents of 

impOTtetce.^''^ Cil'cto, Livy, and Dionyriu> thought tlufj- had seen "tstigiiuil 
texH” of fiftli century' iieatics^ and Polyhiiis translated ao old treaty with 
Carthage, credited lo Uie first yc^t o| die Republic. ^Vliclhcr thc^ text^ wac 
so old b doubtful. Tlie publicaiion uf rlic Uiws. commonly liated 

is put as kte as ^oo or 200 j»jc. by snurc schdlirs.^^'^ Ortainly there u'os 
little wrilirig prior to zge bx.— ndtlier historj. poetry, not litemrv prnsc-*^" If 
sc]iof>ht csiited befure the Coriliaginian wars, they had Itiik malcriiL Cicero's 
stuteuicnt—'A\*e Icgnitd tlie l-aiv of the 'rwelve tables in our bov'fwiud os a 

^ Bk. n, 51. 
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required forniula"—su^ests that the Law may bavic been i reader" in the 
early schools 

Refereneev tu schools, ludi, are tliey coine from a much bier date, and 
should be tiikcaj with caution. Plubirch's assertion that Ronmlns and Remus 
were taken to Gabii "to learn letters and the oilier branches of knon ledge" ^ 
seems but a pleasiiig hction. Taiiaquil is said tn have given Servius 'rulljus "a 
liberal education." V'irginLl, the victim of Appius Claudius' plot, rsvis taken 
as site was entenng tlic foiuiu, wticrc there were schools of letters.^' A tdcliei 
at Faicrii (^94 b.c.)t ^'ho had the pleasant lubit of taking Lis boys to walk 
berond the town for the sake of play and exercise, on one occasion sought to 
del her them to the Roman commander, and with tliem the entire 
Camillus, pitching his camp before the city of the Tusculans (381 n^.) noted, 
along with other signs of peaceful activity’, tlie humming of pupils' voice; at 
their lessons,*^* Marcus Fabius (|io bjc.) had been educated at Caere and was 
well acquainted W'ilh the Etruscan language and writriig—according to Livy, a 
common accumplishmoit atitoiig Romans at liuit tiinc.^** 

The fragmentary lefcrcnccs to early elementary' schools liave been variously 
interpreted. Wilkins was uncertain about there being 'any public schools at 
Rome" in the early Republic; Luuric, however, found no reason to doubt tliat 
many elcmentaty schools existed.®** After the Twelve Tables were published, 
there was, certainly, a real reasuii for ac{|uiiing an ability to read, and this was 
doubtless increasingly gamed in sehoab. In lictter families, hnwevei. btya 
would ccuitiiiuc to Ist taught the nidrmcnts at home. Not b1| after Livius 
Andronicus had conic to Rome and tiad Larini/ed the Odvsses',^*'’ wias llicie 
enough literary matter to require extensive, specialized scnices of school mat¬ 
ters. 'Hie training of lift, eien in later time;;:, often rnterfcicd with formal 
scholastic education, and apparently was licid in higlicr rc^id. as Cicero's 
praise of Pompev. svUu left ofi the "studies ol boyhood" to enter the school of 
militaiy affairs, suggests.*'^ 

.‘imtrNncEsnip to «■ The fatnily, farm, army, and the forum 
were at once pluses of life and mstruments of education. Romans held their 
cutis tit ution to be iiiiwrior to those of other states, hcitig the product of many 
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rather than the work of one man.^* Polvbius piaisifd it for its combinatiou of 
ilcspotic, aristocratic, and democratic features.^** Cicero regarded Roman law 
as the foundittion of intellectual ttaining for tuen in all the afibirs of public 
life: for in its Twelve Tables was cornprised the whole “science of govcminetiL'' 
surpassing tlic learning of all phttosophers, "'botli in weiglit of authonh', and 
in plenitude of utility,'' Since Rome seemed to inm pit^miincntly “the seat of 
virtuej empire, and dignityi” her "spirit, customs, and discipline'’ should be the 
"first objects of study," foi “as muclj wistlom itiiist lie llmught to have been 
employed in framing such laws, as in establishing so sust and powerful an 
empire.” 

Training in knowledge of the law and the conduct of public and private 
afbiirs was gained by a dkicet apprenticeship under the father's luinds, or, in 
his absence, under the caieof "sotiit person of ytsirs and dignitj .” 'nie son nf a 
senator attended with his father the sessions of the iicnate. "‘liuis,*' savs Plinv, 
“they were taught hy thnl surest method of instruction, Example, how far the 
tigjit of prnpoaiiig any law to the Senate c?itendc<i: what privileges a senator 
had in delivering his opinmn; the powers of senaton who are magistrates, and 
the independence of the rest; where it is proper to yield, and vvliene to stand 
firm; how long to Speak, and wlieii lo be sJloit, how to distinguish conflicting 
motions, and how to discuss an attn-ndnitnl. In a word, they learnt by this 
means the whole conduct of a sciiator." 

With the growth of the stale and numerous other chninges in Roman life, 
training of youth fm public life was mote and mort rtlegptcd to the schools. 
Cicero, Tadhis, PI my, and others were iu agreement that the old training was 
superior to the new'. Cicero complained that ''tliis generation of ours is igno- 
nmt of law." ™ 'llic \ irfne of the old system, said Tacitus, lay in the fact that 
"they carried on (heir studies in tlie light of open day, and amid the very shock 
of battle, under conditions in winch any stupid or ill-advised stateaietil brings 
prompt rttributioii m the dupe uf tlic jutlgds disapproval, bnintJug criticism 
fioni your oppcmcrit—y«, ami from y run own siipporteis expn^'ions of dissat¬ 
isfaction." —* Plmv declared that pleading before the centttmviri gave liim 
more 'fatigue tJun pleasure": flic causes wtre ’'genctilly trivkil and [ejime"; 
ihewt who pleaded were ■■impudent fellows, ami the muiarity .iclnally uhseme 
yijung men," who lud just migiatcd "from the schools, to practise declaiming. 
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*■ tjjg tjjjjg lioj pJcaditJg a case was meamred out, an hour or two, 

01 even a half of that, as thou^i one could icll in advance Low utoch time a 
cause requiTed,^ 

itmciQ.s A PHASE or tin- .\Nt> enocATTON Religtou penaded 
every aspect of early Roman life. Its hold upon yoiiilj «-as first fixed bj' the 
fathetr to whom obedience and honor wete due. Youth lisirucd to Iionor age^ 
greater deference was shown to family men than to others. It was au old cus' 
torn that young men should escort older men home.*®* Religion and morals 
were taught bv< example, by an appientioship in religious acts that ssrie cao’ 
siautly |>crfomicd in conucctiDii with all afhjiis, private and public. It had little 
to do with attendance at temples, for, though these biter acqiurcd importance, 
in early yesis there were none.®** 

The Romans were, in Satlost's plnasc, religiosissimi mortafes. Cicero thought 
them sniMTior to all others in religions afiaiis; in this. Polvbiiis coiicutted- ft 
was their firm conviction lliat they w-cre divinely destined to lead the world. 
Believing thcm.'iclvcs the special benefidancs of divine favor, it ts not surpris¬ 
ing tliat they were "lavish in their offerings to the grids. , . 

Rome's earliest religion wrs a pmnitivc animism. A spirit, a niov'mg force; 
numriia, dwelled in evcryUriiig. Its griod will imist he cultivated by appropriate, 
propitiatory rites to secure the safety, prosperity, and final happiness of man. 
'fo the indigenous anituism were added, ftoiii Kmc to time, various gods, re¬ 
ligious pntiices, and lielicfs from outside MJUTCtJs^prricufaily in time of 
pcsKIcnee or other disasters. Tims the liidi scaenici were brought from Estniria 
in 364 B.C.: and the cult of Apollo was established during the Punic 

Religious practices re Beefed Roman ntilifariantsm. Religion was esscntiallv 
a practical business, a coiitiactual Tc1atian.dtjp, established between men and 
Apiritiia] powers.*" Tlie Roman asked not for spiritual improvement, hut for 
prosptrity in his midertakiiigs and health to cany’ them throng. To secure 
the approval of the godsw he was forinal scnipulous, businesslike, giving ficelv. 
evtn generously, w’hat custom liad decreed. “1 give, and you Sudi was 
the spirit of liis dealing vvilh invisible ixiweis. With the commeieiai oiitlnok, 
however, there was mingled awe, fcai. and revxucncc; lliesc were indeed due to 
those greater tlian Itimsdf. ITic presenbed ceremonies, which were his ob¬ 
ligation, were of long standing and were enjoined by pontifical autliority. To 
make inuovaticms would be dangetous, impious. 
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[n trivial affairs, as in the most impurtaiit, man's dqaciidencc on othtr (nmes 
u-AS nxugjfnzcd. Miiniaf^c n solemn ncccssih’. Cliildlcss men wltc eon- 
sidcicd acenrsed. By imirriage one ctisiitoI siirt-cssocs, pTuIcction of one's hinial 
pb(«. and offering* to iJie tinvniitg spirit. \V'lrcn lading nich a momicntous 
step (he gods miis( be ptTipih,i(e(I by prDjXT ewer non ies,^* 

To an iigtjciil[utal and postoijf people Eire secotity of Iwiindariei and Eltt 
safely and fertility of plants and Liriinials rneant nnieh, Binindjirics ^s-etc saered. 
TIjc ‘■religion of Niima" condemned to the iindcmofld one who molested 
bouridiin- markers, ter/uijji: and a man forfeited his life for killing an <uc Kvery 
tjnk af (he herds and fields «iis enteTcd un ssiih due ccrCHiony. .\f(ef tire 
"sacred feast" "begin the spring pUrnghing . . is Cito's ittstruttion.**’ To 
punh' the Lind, the sum-cftinrilia f sacrifice of pig, sheep, and bull i is pre- 
scrilxtl. so that success may crown labor, while siriiicss. tuneiiiicasi. and min 
rriay be avcrtcsl, and the issue froni flocks and fields may be plentiful, Whtu 
thirming a grove, a certain fonnula must be repeated, and n pig sacrificed.®" 
Tmt ll»C health t>f cattle, specified amonitls of foods miisl he erffered and eattn. 
Wmtiuii may ueithiT take part nor Nee the ceremony performed. Utniiost nicety 
must be olnkcrvcd in all ceremonies Certain trees mii'tt be grafted in the dark 
of ihe moon, in the afternoon, when there is no south wind. In doctoring an 
o.!, both doctor and os must fast, and botji must stand,"' Ijltor was forbidden 
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on cortnn dajsi but some tasks—such Jis dtaiiung land, hedging grain fields, 
giving bitming briars, dipping ihccp> and setting 5n4ne5 for hitd^werc 

pennitted even on holy 

War's uncertainties were too $eripi.is to bee without the gods' approval. Tlie 
miokiiig of war lay in the bands of the FetiaJes, a priesthood of Numa, who 
called tile gods to witnm Jiid invoked ntimeroijs c^ib on tliemscbes and iJie 
coiJiitT}" if tht-T begin war unjustly.^ Military successes were cicditcd to the 
gods and celebrated with appropriulc cctcmomes aud games, souicluncs piom* 
iscd in adt^nce. Camiltus snleiniily vowed Cniit Carnes and the repair of 
Mother Matuta^s temple upon tlie captine of VciL After the Gauls' irnTision^ 
file temples wm restored and piuified, and JupiL^ was honored by the Capi- 
talinc Games 

i\n cojiucnt schoUr idenbfies Roman neligio Erst of aJ] wilt '"avve* nenous- 
ness^ scruple," meaning much tho ^le as we do by superstilion; and 
ondly, with rhe mclhods and rituals \>y which the spirit5 were appea^d and 
fears were cased^^ The semce of sirpcrstitinn (0 the state was believed to 
have been greuL Phttarch tlsought one should not be iiicrediilou^ al^ut Eahsj- 
luus talcb of Rome, eoiiF^idcring thal fhc state would not liavc risen to such 
power 'tiad it not been of 4 divine nrigiii, and one which %y 3 s attended by^ 
grcitt marvds/"^ Numa had bnued the "fierce and wTirlikt tempers** h\ **sac- 
rificcs. pmccssinns^ and religious dances", by "slratige apprttions of divine 
bciirg 5 and threateniiig voices/" be Irutl .snlxlncd and linmbled their minds*^^ 
Polybius held tliat a scrupulous fear of the gods, "superstUiom" carried lu such 
Icngtits that nothing could "exceed ih" w-as Ihc very fching wliidi tmintained 
''the colieiicin of tlie R<imaii Stiite/" It was meful, he hdd. a check on tlit 
fickle, IriwlcHi multitude which needs to W checked hy invisible terrors and 
feigtimiry" the ajicicnts were wise in introducing and cullnating such fejis^ 
mtxlLTiiv were "ro^h ajid foohsii in biiiishiiig yudi Ixdicfs/*^^* 

V\‘hether or nnl supcrstitiouii beliefs and pmcticc^ were thus conipciously 
founded, fostered, and rcndcied effetiive, jL ls certain that they pervaded 
RfJtuaji Noeicty and motivated muck of its activity . Later, uf eo^Jrse, u Lucictitis 
might find all superstitions odiouii; Pliitoith tiught think it ridiadons tlcit 
Romans shoufd bclicsc tliat a statue sj>okeL but faiih 111 capricjotis^ super- 
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natural interference tn all matters, great and small, was all hut universal ta 
early days and continued widespread cs'ai in the period of greatest CJiliglrteQ- 
ment. A few' ejunnples giii: a hint uf tliLs aspect of the Rotnan mind, Tlic cus¬ 
tom of diis'ing a nail m the eel/a of Jupiter's temple was res'ived bcciusc of 
''great disastets." When scenic plays, introduced froni Ktnrtia to comTial a 
pestilence, were iiilemiptcd by a flood of the 'I’ibcr, the people were terrified, 
deeming it a sign of the gods' dispIcasHie,'^* In the war with Veil, the Delphic 
oracle advised that tlic waters of tlie Alban bke must lie prcs'cnted from join¬ 
ing tlic sea; otherwise V'cii could not lie taken, Prtost.'i directed cacmonics, 
accordingly, and sought to divert tiie waters-*" Atjothcr tale of \'eij forecast 
victory for the one svho should cut up the entrails of a certain victimA insm 
was wanted by Jiipitcr tluthe must go to the tiiagisfralr^ tell them iliat actions 
uf a cLiiicci in previous games liad displeased the god. and cause the gsmes to 
lie repeated on a splendid scale; oihcnvisc the city would be in danger. The 
man licsitstcd. and shortly tuit a son; still delaying, he was stricken with 
paralysis; then, IcTTificd. he was carificd to the msigistrales, to whom he told 
what Jupiter had commanded. I lading discharged tins dutv, he was healed and 
walked away.'*^ Appiits Cbudius lost liissi^ii Ix^ciusc he directed the Fatitian 
biiiily, which attended Uctacles’ alhir, to teach tlic rites to outsiders. 11ic 
whole Potitiuii famiiy, iliirty gTrmTni[» and tiidr offspring, died within a year. 
Such portentnus events, Lisy thought OUglll to make people sIoav lo elemgc 
tlic established incxlc of rel^ious rites**'* A juultiindc of rrmarkahlc prudlgics 
in Italy and 4t Rome during the Pnnte wars, Lisy tqiofts, were espiated with 
■’fuli-gmwn Tictims," and supplications were urdaod to those deities th.nt 
liad stiTiiiLS ih Rome.’'** 

'Hie ciicnttragcineiit of oiiiersiitinns liad its reward. Iimied for ctaitinies lo 
liclicf in magic, the Ktniian popukice wm teidy, when arcimistant eif favored, 
to accept other nwgic than that which tciders held valid. ;Vs (he runic wtus 
ivorc ou, a sctitihlc pasyoii for snjicistitiom rites, chtedy from alinud, totik 
hnld of Rnnit.^ Rninaii nte^ fell intodmivc; Itrists or women ^ctjficod and 
offered prayers in piihhc to strange gods in wvjvs unusual. t‘'mal|y, in order to 
get lid of 11 use siipemitiom, ihc Semite oideted the smitiuiw "if all works 
on diviriutuiii, ptavers, and rituals, and forltade further pnhlic sacrifices accord¬ 
ing tu novel, foreign rites,^'** The Senate itself was mconsistcnt, disroiitagmg 
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and again cncounigtng ticn* worships, such as the Ludi Tjrent/ni. approiYd in 
249 and 207 

Roman icligicifi, onginaHy a primitive animism, developed a more or Ie$$ 
marked anthropoinoTphism. Jupiter lutcd the heavens; Mars, war; Nqilimc. 
die sea; McrcurN'. coimnctcc; V'’ii]can, the smithy; Ceres, gmin; Janus, the 
dianging ytar; 'rciintnus, boundaries; Miners^, wising, $piHiring, and arts of 
teaming: Luna, the moon; Lilxr, fields; EHoni. vegetables and flowers: Bona 
Dc 3. agriculture; Silvuiius, uoodlunds; Pales, Lupercus, and Faunns. hcids and 
herdsmen; Pomona, orchards; Saturn, the wivii seed; Ops and Consns, the 
gathered crops. Robigus, a Uid god, if not (iiopitiatud, would mildew crops. 
V'esta, special goddess of the licnitb, and utlier spirits, lares arid pcnati^ con¬ 
stituted the focus of the domestic cult. Hie lares were guardians of roads, 
crossroads and common purperty boundaries, and were honoicd at festivals, 
Coinpitalia or Laratm, participated in by all uf the district dwellers, free and 
unfrec.®®* Ttav’clers commended Ihcniscives to die piatcction of the lares 
n'alcs. Public lares and penates were also worshiped,^* Of the host of deities 
which ruled the rmidi-pattitioncd I^oman universe, many WTcrc native, others 
foreign, the latter element iucrcasittg as Rome bceuiiie the center of the Medi¬ 
terranean world. 

Ktriiria, “mother of superstition." had a profound influence on Rome. 
McniTj. Losua. mid -Vplu are gcuetally accepted as pintottpes of Minerva, 
Luna, and .\po 11 o. Tlic lli*mjii use uf auspices lus liccn called :i “purely Eittus- 
can element"; Roniaiu appear to lent' tnisted Etruscan ability to read signs 
and portents—a very senuus, nicticulous business—tiiote than Ihey did their 
own.*®* 

Tilt chief religions institutions were credited Irailitionally to Nuiiu. who 
established the calendar of fcsthals. nantcrt tiie hiSit flaiiiiucs, and was himself 
hrst Ilf the priests.*^ Ihe m.aeiiineiy of the state tuU was ruled by a supreme 
pontiff iPoithfeif iMa.rrrTHisJ, Milwirdinatc ponfiflees, and flarnhics who pre¬ 
sided over the cults of speccil del ties, flic chief flaninies were tliose of Jupilcr, 
Mars, and Quirinns. Tire S.ilir. dancing priests of Mats, had cliatgc of twelve 
sacred shields, vvlnclj they carried cvety* M.trch througli the streets while they 
performed their dance; the SaJii Cofhnr dircctctl the worship of Quirinus. the 
deified Romutus; the Fcfiilcs were guardians of pmee and war; the Augnres 
explained the will of deities when aiispicc$ wittc taken; and the Qnindooem- 
viri had are of the Sibylline book't. Tire Fratres Arvalcs. one of the oldest 
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icli^oas bodic’j>. Lid as its fitst members the twelve sons of the fost^ mother 
of RcmmUis, Acca Larcntia. All services of mak gods sverc in the care of mem 
In the cults of V'cstu, Jimo, Cere^ aud other goddesses, women tool; part. Six 
vi^ms, each scn'iiig Vesta for thirts' years, Uved in tjuarters by her temple and 
tended the holy Bre, In bter limes numerDos, new, foicign cults eoooisrj|ed 
the service of ivomcn,^ 'niis state cuU. tliou^ ciitidEcd as a “bard, nariowv 
unexpansive system of abstract ion and peisonifitation,** wliidr armed in legalis¬ 
tic hishion to control all nature, man, and social relations, gained great hold 
upon lire people, and, nAived and perfected iindci Augustus, contmiied to tlie 
end of the Empife- Doablicss numtrous festivals assrxiated wtb Roman re- 
Ijginn—the Ludi Rojiuni in hoiiai of fiipttei, the Saturnalia, the Ceiealin and 
Lupercalia, designed to secure the safets’ and prosixrrtty of herds and grain— 
W'Cie close tq tlie hearts of the people, grve an upportunit)' for moiyniaking, 
and ctmirrbuted much to its hold u]ron them, lire priestly colleges still met 
tit the time of 'llicodruitu; and certain of the oldest festivaU, sudi a$ the 
Litpettalia, were still cdclnated in the late fifth century.*" Pagan cults aiitl 
pagan games rificrcd the most persistent icsistance to Christiau ciTods to ic* 
form tTic attcicnl world. 
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GROWTH AND DECAY OF EMPIRE 


TRAJilSITlON FROM REFUDUC TO iT^rPIRE 



Iwniiii adventures beyond TtaJuru sibotts (2(14 tsjc.) iiuiugiimted a penod 


X\.tnme reibhiy deilt willi by early liistoriins, Polybius, a Greek \slio was 
taken to Italy (167 b£ 0 > became mtirnatcly acc|uniiiicd u'irb Sdpio .iemb 
liar IMS, espoused Rome’s cuusc. and spread on a broad canvas iJie story of bei 
conquests. Uvy also told tbc talc of those advent 111011$ years more fully and 
lebabl)' than that of tbc early Kingdom and Republic. [Diodorus. Diemsius of 
Ilalkaruassus, Sallust, laitau, Suetonius, Tacitus, l>ir> Cassius. Atniiiiainis 
Matcclliiim. Fiunis, AuMiniiis. Claudian, Spartiauus, Capitolinus. Lampridius, 
Pollio, 'I'ertullian, Jeronie. and otUers cinbrcndcrcd the old story of Roiiic's lie- 
ginning, tlic vicissitudes of ibe dying Rqiubljc and tbc eaily Rnipirc, and de¬ 
picted tbc lengtlicniiig sh.idou^ cast by Rome’s Kiting run. Tluafs is a record 
of expansion liy conquest and tbc subjection of other peoples. <!ccav of sclf- 
govxininiciit at Rome, aiid gradual socfci! disintegralion, from wbkli, despite 
iicroic cdurts, no one was wise enough to save tbc Roman slate. Besides this, 
it is a record of mclamorpbosts bj- wliicb tlic crude culime i>f a primitive peo¬ 
ple, crossed uitli that of flcllcnic cities, emerged as the ciowniiig aclricvcmcnt 
of num in the McditerTancan world. 

Having consolidated Romes control Italy, Romans ilnxluped aspira¬ 
tions for a wider domain, ami popular leaders pointed out the advantages of 
empire to die Roman populace, lliis tcndeiiey, a$ it gttw, ev'eiiltially showed 
lip the duplldty of the fowmbe of the priestly fetbl boartt whose business liad 
been to place Rome’s cau.-w in a favorable light, and that of her enemies m an 
unfavorable one> Rome's im|]erialisni and die Pox Romarta w«tc made pos¬ 
sible by die dcilTuctton of other imperial forces, first of all Carthage and then 
other powTis ringing the eastern Mediterranean. Her progress lownid this 
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end, described as "slow but implacable as a plicrLOmenoii of iiature^'^ - was fro 
(jucntly Rjaiked by fiiilj1cssstes$ tou^rd otiimt as wittieis the destruction of 
Cacthjgti (146 B.c.) * the atiocitie:^ of Calba In. SjAiin (1 bjc. the plundering 
and ensLavemetd of dtfeens of Epirus (ifr? b c.)* 'rhcrc were also clevcmc^^ 
peniLstcncc, courage, Itcmiim, and occafiifrnal examples of iiiagnanLmihv% es* 
cntjalificd in ilic dciirec of freedom to the Greeb- Polybius, tljough friendly to 
the [lomans, iia)s tliat they had n m^v of extending their s^ray oeer others 
sA'hilf "appearing to confer & beneiil" on ibcm. Of the Tliifd Punic War, he 
sap the Rortuiiis had long made itp their minds to it, and were only watebrng 
for "a suitable opportunity and a pretext tba( rrould appeal to foreign na- 
lions" ^ 

'ITie unification of Itafy* consummated in li.c.. was followed shortly by 
efforts tt> extend Rorne^ ^vuy bejond the sea. llte s^trtigglc for cmpJro began 
witli the first cladi Carthage bx;. J* wliidi gave Rome Stdiiv then 

Suidinia and Corsica. Tlic de^Ftru^livc Ilamiilsilic W^r bjc.) ended irt 

victory for Seipb AemiliiinuN, at Zimji, with ^Bssalage for Carthage, loss of her 
war fleet, aud tribute f0 lie pud to Koiiie^ 'llic Hurd Oirtliagmian at (149- 
i*j6 B.€i) fulfilled Cato^s fear-inspired uijuudioiF ^“Cattliagc iintsl be de¬ 
stroy edt” left Rome mistress of the we^icni Meditcrmncjii. Dutiiig tlie 
last half ecntiu)' of the Otrthagitmn wars, Rome wis engaged from hme to 
ttiiic witli Eastern p^mers as wtll. Muccdoiib^ wlueb had been in league with 
[lannilul in the Second Punic Wati Lurticd upon at its close, defeated at 
Cynosccphalac; and made subject let Rome <197 nx/L Pliilhellenisiu ssas 
strong in Rome at the tmic, and the Creeb. Iming favored Rymu against 
Philip of Maccdon^, were g^ven their freexluin fen tlic rimmcnt by a prodania- 
tion of the Sctiitte, it^d at tlie Isthiiilini Giiiiics in 196 iix,^ Philip's 
Anbochus the Great of Syria, next fell before the legions of the ScipiEi^ tnjo 
B.C.), and gave Rome niastm to the River Ibis's A third pmsibk contender 
for sway, Egjpt^ long rriendly tuw-pird Rome, c-anic uuder Roman tutelage 
(ifi8 Bx. i after thu Senate iiilm-ened on behalf against Antiochws iv. Two 
decades later f 146 the philhellenic bias of the Seiiam luivmg subsided 
in fctvof of 0 return to the old Roiruii polie)- nf ruling iJiosc they had ton- 
4 jiieiah ihcGrrtiit, who had (k^cii faiurLcJ dirriitg the RcrTnanMocedonbn con- 
fliel, were red need to subjection. After the Aclucan War, Corinth w^s do- 
iitfoycJ.^ In the brief ^pace of 118 yciis Rome had welded to her doiiiain all 
the Mcditenaurjii world-tud been me (lie crxicible in which w-av to bt rnked 
a custiiO[m!ibii eottutc. Ijtef ccmquest^ m Cauh Britain^ mid elsewhere ex- 
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tended liet territoiy, but brought iiothiog of moiociit to the culture of iHip<!£bl 
Rome. 

Having grasped potential wealth and power of crnpiie the Roman future 
<ioubtlcsi$ scenjcd bngld to tiiust okicnt^rs. But to one of dsose who Imd 
helped bring these things to pass, the destruction of Cartilage bionglit fore¬ 
boding: Scipio is £C|Mtied to liiis'c Slid to Polybius, "p . . some day ihe some 
doom will be pronounced upon my own cniuitri^" ^ 

Aiident authors dewed the gncwvth of empire variously* but gcweralSy re- 
girded it as a fuifillmcut of dcstuiy. 11 ic gods willed that Rome should rule 
other Ditious; she w-as of '"divine origifi"; ilie must not forget her destiny. 
Floriis, Tccoudtiitg the achie^ctudih of sevrm himdrecl years* declared liiat 
"■ Valour and Fortune " liad "cjinpeted lo cstabltsli the itomaii empire." 
Tacitus and otlicis seem to liave uecepted the Empire as a '"deliberate neces¬ 
sity"" 

Lily credits Huinibcil with the wise x^bsycrvution that no gicut stale is able 
lo remain Inng at rest. Diony^iieK^ understood the historic pioecs^ by winch the 
conquest of Italy anltoldened Rome lo go on lo coiiquer Sicily* Sardinia, Cor- 
Carthage, Maccdon, Crctrcc. and proceed even to unncrsal dominion. 
Dio beliei ed that jealousy and fear, ^shared hy both Ruine and Oirthagc* led 
to war. Polybius itok'd the ccrmnrnic factors back of this restless striving, lead* 
ing to new war^. Aid to the Maiiicrtinc^, a fnicTunncr of the Punic struggles. 
w^S urged by niilitmj=^ kadtrs as a means of profit to llte Rommi fKaJiile. Again* 
the hiiaiidal intcrcils of thccqiiitca* whose tneuilicrs enjoryed the inLouie fiom 
contracts given out bi- the censors, weic a povvcrhil inducnce in foreign affiiirs; 
for everyone was imetested iii Uicsc euntracts aitd Uic vvoit thev involved* and 
hence all dements tended to iiipporl each uther svlieicver llutatimed by a 
comniou dangicT hnm abmad/i Iheicis some tmlh in Polybius* mtcrjiTctation^ 
doubtless, hut the units of Roman dcci^^ions S)C«iis overdrawn. Certainly llicre 
wcTt at fillies serious diiacncts in respect to foreign policy^; this i^ refiected !n 
Cato's credo, "Cartliag?; must be destroy ed." and Nisica's die him, '"Cartkige 
must l>c spared."" ** 

Two widdv divergent liews are held lespccting Rmiyn iinperria] devdop- 
nient] fir^t, that it came about ai a result of ’ the execution of gnindiose pimis* 
Iwldly conceived"; second, that empire resulted from steps, taken blunderingly, 

^ Appiaii; Pijjjir Win. 1 
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which ted to cotisct)ucnccs unforeseen the Roman Sciole, wtiicb was slow, 
tmmiiiginative, and fearful of advcntuics into unknortu jaths. Probably tlic 
Romans were neither as stupid as the second view suggests nor as superior as 
the first implies. Bui Uie view that Rtime movctl gradually and somewhat 
blindly into impuriidisni seems mure rtusonable than licit Uiere an aggrev 
sive, consistent, planned progiam of foreign cirporision, Romans probablv ro 
garded ihcir wars as "preventive'' and "defensive.” as other imperial powcit 
have done: that any Roman thought frankly of inipeiiil pou-er liefote the 
Punic wurs seems impmtwbk.** in the Second Punic \Var, Mannihal’s deter* 
mined pursuit of a war policy was iiidubitablv a uia|or obstadc lo peaceful 
rclatiuns, 'llic "dciuoctatk’ reformers" of tiir "Gracclian decade" were piuls- 
ahty not aggtOtiiic intperblisfi, hut they might have been forced into svnr. 
had they listed longer, jn order to secure improvciticiits at home. In this 
"'they differed but liUk ffoiu tire senate.” In the end, however, ”... the free 
Roman people stiimhled on falteringly and unwittingly into ever increasing 
derminion , , ," whose burden reduced them to scn'itude.‘* Rome's empire in 
the eastern MediCCTTaiichin tnjiy liave been "even more iJie pnsdiict of a cliap* 
let of accidents" than in tiic West. Had Crocks been united, the Romans 
would not have attcaupted fheir conquest, and could liardly have succeeded if 
they* hadd® 

As to I he infltienee of tmde rivalries and financbl interests on expansion in 
the second ccutiiry nd, there is wide difference nf fiidgment, Mommsen, 
Maliaffy, and W ibniowiti’ hold tliat these factors played a leading rile in 
determining foreign policy, Olbcrs maintain tlut Ronic'jt treuty ivitli Carthage 
{^S tt/r.), lack uf 4feliacij|i)|ical evidence oF Ronm s inactivity against 

pirates prior to fn ii.c„ and flic bobted iiiiprovement of the port of Ostin [4a 
A.D.), suggest th.it she was iiisigiiihcant as j trader, and make it imroason- 
ahle lo Jiold th.it commercial interests , . directed the foreign policies of 
the neiiatc in the second ten It try hjo., much less that it sccuietl fhe dcstructinn 
ot Corinth and Carthage,” •• Pmnk estimates tliai fercign "collections and 
coiUiacts" of i|ic fiitaiiL-ial houses /puhlicani) in 155 E.c. amoujitcd to only 
about I per call of the wcjiltii nf the cqijttei; that tli'is was insignificant com¬ 
pared with investments in land at fioiire: and that therefore the tiiIciest of the 
cqifitcs 111 foreign cxpinsiun ni ilic sttijrid century wns much less iLni is cum* 
moiili believed. Tlicir intliicticc became a dcteiniiiiing factor in tire nest cat* 
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tun-, ijo^w-er, liirgely because the Ctacclian Law (li^ ».c.) guve them im- 
piQvcd status, and opened to them more extensive operations for the 
state. 

Wliile Rome's daminion in Italy lud generally gained appmiial, her man¬ 
agement abroad fell sliort of it, for the fair dealing which she had exhibited 
toward conquered peoples at home \^as often lost sight of in the pnss'inoes, In 
Spain, for example, Roman generals frequently disavowed "lieaty obligations." 
and the Senate was ton apt to assent "tii their double-dealing." Moremer, 
whereas the Ita!i:iii! peoples gave military semee, the piovitices renckTwl 
tribute, 'flic mikli eow was £if away, but Ruttian anus were long, Proviucia) 
governors and their aides recouped old tosses and were ev'cr alert for new 
gams. Resides eollectiog legal tribute, cxemprjGns ttom supplving gtain und 
quiirteriiig troops, the sale of "justice," and utlier devices were employed to 
enrich Romans wlio went to the provinces. Cliief of the private proliteeis were 
the tax gatherers, ptibh'cairi. who collected as much beyond ofticral allotments 
as tlicy could, puiclta-val gtiiin at low cost and sold it at fahnloiis prices, aud 
Icntmoncy at cxtortimiLite rates to opptcssfcd pnninebis. NatumUy, them were 
gn<id a.s u'di :is Imd provincial agents, it was, of course. u$ far as manv peoples 
w'cre concenicd. merely a substiluLiuu of one despoti$ni for aiiotJier, for Car¬ 
thage was also d harvli master. Rome, hmvcv'er. was stronger than Carthage, and 
once her military machine had riveted the shackles, neither the periods of 
greatest disorder between riiul dmnestie factions, which marked the demise of 
tlic Republic, nor even the faults and weaknesses of the worst ciispcrciri were 
the occasion of a single conquered people's regaining its liberty. The lot of tlic 
Creeks wws somewhat leippier lhan that of others;, doubtless because uf their 
cultifml attraction for many Roitiatii. [liough they lost independence through 
Rome's ccin(|iiest. they enjoyed a degree of peace unattainable while thev 
fniiglit amongst themselves, .\ftcr the destruction of Corinth. Creek cities tc- 
laincd local goveniinenl, ttadf between them was free, and Greek leagues were 
reestablished for religious iiiirpoMs, 

'Hie domestic diect of Rome's svats of conquest was felt in Tuimcrous wavs, 
Economic consequences were inescapable, the damage done irrepiatahic. A 
ilmxl of grain, first from Sidly. Liter from the likst. destroyed lire wdl-being 
of Roman grain farmers, forced land nut of the hands of small ow ners, and in¬ 
creased the holdings of large owners, wlio turned die land to grazing auJ viuc' 
yards. Etnirra, though less injured tluiii other farming a-gions in the Ilgimibalic 
W'ar, first inipn^f^fd I'ibcrdiis with the iicscd for rcfoniis. Matins tuiscd six 
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thousand men for hiii sup|>ort in Etniiiit. The worst lustw struck sniitheni 
Italy, where upwards oi two million acres were liud waste and fell into the 
bonds of (he state* Lind being a dnig on the market, atienipts were made to 
lease it for grazing, which letjuiied less imiipower,^'’ 

'!*hcrc were Either deficits; the cost of ^’ittoiies was great* Tlie number of 
legions almost doubled after the buttle at Cannae, money and slaves were ooti- 
tribuietl fiy the wealthier people, arid cuinage wius depreciated. Spstin, which 
liad hem contiui'tixl. liad to ho held; and holding it cost the state ^r two ceo- 
tunes more than it was able to take out. Ttioiigli there were unprafitahle sen* 
lutes like Spain, victon' in Africa and the East gave lUnne an cvonoinJe mo¬ 
nopoly which she could exploit.** 'Hie diief problem became how best to 
divide the fruits of victoiy. Would the l^omans be wise enough to desase a 
policy for die ratiuoal employment of IheLi gains so as to strengthen the 
eommoii weal til? 

Victories osxr Carthage and the Eastern powers gave great cotifidcnce to the 
Romans; internal tensions and violence, imwever, soon bnisiight them to 
despair, Tlic Senate's position ms for a time greatly cnhanceil, and tliat of 
Plelieians, who lijid tisai to political eqiaalits* with Patricians (1^7 Ejo.)> was 
diminished.** According to Sallust, “Affeiits at home and in the field were 
managed . . , [Ift] a few* mm*' w’ho fiad the "''trcasnrjL the provinces, public 
offices, glory and triiiniphs . . . [while] the people were burdened with mili¬ 
tary service and pos'city." — But the prestige of the oligarchy of the Senate ms 
short-lived; its rule was soon tiiicatcncd by owiriuus forces, for foreign mts 
brou^it military leaders a piumincncc liithetto unknown. Varm received the 
thanks tif the Senate for his setsitcs at Cannae, hccause he had not despaired 
of the Republic. \hctor(ous generals brought money to their soldiers and new 
wealth lo the heisury. and also nilraiiccd private financial interests which, in 
turn, supported ami scnglit to in Rue nee public affairs. Pompey’s policy was in 
reality that of "ItalLiii specula tors" who ginned tntluoiCC in the govern rnent 
and swayed its destiny.** Ijuuking bock, it seemed to Fltirm that the age of 
coiiijiicsta liad been “golden, glorious " but that which followed was unc of 
"iron and bloixlshcd," liringitrg the murder of the Cmeclu and Drusus. wars 
against sbv^ and gLidiators. and the stniggles of .Vfarius and SulLi. Pompey and 
Caesar, Ekimv'jgaticc and ''profuse lugesses.'* due to increased wealth, armed 
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Caesar and Pompcj' with “fatal torches” which lighted fiames mid destroyed 
the Rqjublic*®* War’s successes brought military despotisni. In the days of 
Manus, if not before, the real power of Uie state lay in the army; the civil wars 
were a simggle for its control, enjoyed for a day by a Sulla, a Pompey, a Caesar, 
who g;iine<i an anpirc but reduced the Human people to servitude. 

Certain devdopnicnts leading to this loss of liberty require attention. Power 
by theoretically in tlic peoples hands, but iu tcahty in the Senate, whose pres¬ 
tige had been enhanced by the wars. Most pressing of domestic concerns was 
the need for more free farmers, fewer slaves, distribution of land, and adjust¬ 
ment of Rome’s icbtiniu with her Italian allies. Tlie aristocratic, oligardiic 
Senate was satisfied with the statns quo. The Licinian Liw, which aimed to 
restrict the rich to five hundred acres of pubhe land and a limited number of 
cattle and sheep to be pisttired thereon, Iwil been ineffective. Public bnds. 
greatly increased h}- the w^rs, fell into the hands of a few nobles f tiardly two 
thousand, by one accounlj. luiconcerned with anything but their own inter¬ 
ests, 'f'ibcrius Gracchiu. however, a noble who saw danger in such maldistribu- 
tion of wealth, hoped to remedy tlic situation bv- rmisiiig the dispossessed to a 
struggle on their own behalf. It w-as easy enough to find a following w'hen he 
put the situation so boldly and ‘blutiUy: 'Tlic wild beasts tluit roam ova Italy 
. . . have every' one of than a cave or bir to lurk in; but the men who fight and 
die for Italy enjov' the common air and light, indeed, but nothing else: 1)00510 
less anti hoiiurless tTlcv' wander about with their wives and children. ,\nd it is 
w-ith lying bps tliat tlidr impcmtois CAhurt tlie soldiers in their battles to de¬ 
fend sqsulchrcs and shrines from the enemy; for not a man of them has an 
heredituxv altar, not one of jtTl these manv Rontans an ancestral tomb, but they 
fight and die to support others in wealth and luxury, and though they are styled 
miistCTS of the world, they have not a single clod of earth that b thdr own.” 

Til>eriu5 was elected tnbunc in Dxr. and secured an enactment similar to 
the Licinian Liw, but was murdered In venators wlicii he sought rc<lcction. 
Caius Cracehus, a Irrotlier. continued os Erthime the same struggle ten years 
later. Recognizing diat nothing could be done as long as the Senate's {)ow'cr 
remained lupreine, Cains soiiglil to enhance the financial interests of the 
eqtides Iw securing tlictii privileges as collectors of taxes in the pTOvInccs. The 
discontented allies, who had home the burdens ol war without having the 
rights of citizenship, were to be wtm over by tiial boon. Amid tile disorders 
whiclt futtowed, tlie itfomicr was slain in tsi tuc. The chief net results of re- 
fonns. therefore, were: an improved position of the oquitcs at the cjqjcnse of 
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the sctiatoni: ictcntiun by the nobles of great estates, wiulc the hndless men 
were still landJevt; increase of the nnmbcr of slaves on the land; and continiicd 
bek of citiKmship of the allies.^ 

Of greatest moment lor the future t\-crc the btutnsHon ol democratic pro- 
cedun: by the powpcrfid iiobilitj’ and tht lesson in nolence %vhicli the people 
were not stow in taking to heart. Increasingly tliey now inmcd to mLHtary men, 
callicf tbin nujgistratcs and laws for alleviation of injiiirtiecs. Marins, a man 
of the people and a brillianl commander, wns named by the assembly to rqjlace 
Metelltis, the Senate's general who had been Sghting Numtdiaii f ogurliui in 
north ,\fiica. Mavitig concluded the Jugurthinc War, hbrim became Consul 
again, and drortly after added to hH renown hj' defeating the Cctmans and the 
Cimbriaiu (icz who bad long threateued northern Italy. Tliou^i suc¬ 
cessful in niilitiiTj' uSaits, Manus w-js less adept at politics; the Senate gained 
control once more, and reforms still waited, 'Hieic sveie sigiiincaut tliaiiges, 
however; for Marius put the iKiiipertzcd people to waik—in the army—break¬ 
ing with the long-established property classihcatiotis. and establishing a pro- 
icssiaiml, highly lEiincd, miUtary forte, whose tncmbcrs liad nothing to lose 
and wen: ready to tolliivv (he b«t pymastcr. Pay for ariny SCTvice liad Itceu 
begun as eirly as tlic riege of Veu.=’' 

■|1ic nmest of the Italian allies, the solutiou of whose pioblcms bad failed 
when Carus Cracelnis was sLun, meaiiuhik- iiicteascd. In i)o a.c., after the 
mitrcIcTof Dnifiiw who liad bet’Otne the cluirnpuni of their cause, the Italians 
of the south and ecu rial regions fonned a separate government. Cisti war bc- 
Iween Rome and Ilalica followed, resulting in a Ircbted gniiitiiig of citizenship 
by Rome (hU nx.l. 

’fire icmaining tlij^ of the Republic were marked by sttiiggles between ri%a] 
generals—etjulhets svhieh mocked the term “sdhgovctmucnt.’' Sulb. who had 
just led Ruitran aTmiia iigaimt the allies, was ordered by tlie ,'Jtuato to take a 
coinmatid in aVsta .Minor; the people chose their favorite. Marms. Bemg wirh- 
ont an army, .Vtarms escaped to Africa, while Sulla gained pasrage of a law to 
the intent tlral the asscmblj must have the Senate's approval in the futtne, 
else it could rwt vote. On Sulla's depirtnrc f<ir .-Mia Minor, Marins Tctumtd 
from .Africa, pldced fiimsctf at the head of a fotce. did eitct'iifion on hi^ oppo 
iicnls in the Senate, and was Te-clcclcd Comul in 86 ex. .At SulLi's rttinn, the 
anntes uf the pcrijde nt borne wi.*re defeated one by one; Sulb liecamc Dictator 
ffti B,c.), incicd out “jmticc" to bis enemies in tlic people's party, and 
stnpjjed all power from the people's assembly and tribunes, transferring it to 
the Sen-itc. 
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Uprisings of discontented slaves also pkgued the Romans. Slave revolts, 
vvtile not a novelty, took on a icrioiisncis wliidi did not have in cirlier 
dyjs. In icily, some swety thousand kd Eunus (155-151 b.c.} defied Rotmit 
unns successfully for a liino- lu 103 n.c. a second rising under Atlienio had to 
bo put duwti ill Sidl)\^=*l hirty ymis theicafterp Spartatus. a Tliraciau gladiiitor. 
escaped from the tiamlDg sdmol at Capm, raised and anned seventy thoimnd 
malcontentSp and long resisted forces sent a^inst him (73-71 These 

events liad ,1 profound effeef: the Sicilian revolts were partially rt:sponsib 1 e for 
serions efforts at refonn in the day of the Gracchi; tliat of Spariaens added fuel 
to fires already humitigin Rome and liclped to piecipitate a political crisis/* 

’Hie ^ms of the Senate, s^led only by Sulla's force, did not long stand. 
Pompey, victorious in Spain* elected Ouisu] (TCr b.c having popubr 
support b\' proiiiising tcpcal of Sulla's, drastic Icgisbtion. Fulfilling hisi pronibe 
brouglit bini gutter pnucr. In 67 lie ^vas ^ven a large fiect to dear tlie 
pirates from the Mediterranean; speedily ^iiiccceding in thii,^ he was given coni- 
mamd of forces in Asia Minor, whence he rcturned in trinmplu 61 To 
secure Lind fur hi.s victoricins sok 1 iet$ and jsaridion for hii act$ in ilie Eaat, he 
needed tijc Seiiutc^s stamp of approval. To thib end. PotnpeVt the populat sob 
dier; Crassns. a wealthy man* who kuew tlia! political ambition must be biickod 
hy a purse long aiough to support an orraj't and Caes^, iambitious, friendly to 
the people, a good sport among iitferiors, vigorous ughiinat opponents, quick to 
anticipate, judge* execute, and lunru u^ressnely ex|3;irisionist than others 
Route had known, fomied a triumvirate w'hicii* tbuugh prh^alc, bmugbi ilie 
guvemment into their han(i?i,*" Caesur ^vas elected Coirtiil f 39 b.c.), Rx|itite<l 
Pompey, seemed certain land reforms, and was made provineial governor of 
Gaul and fllyticIn eight years the Cauls w-cre eoiic|UCTCiL and vusl tCTri- 
tories from the Rhine to bcTOiid tile Cliaiiiiid vvett: Jinide subjciLt to Rome. 
Caesur, now^ irady to retum, w^s j candidate fm hrs second consulship; the 
Senate* fearful of retunung rictorious geneiiiK opposed Ins Te-cteetiou, gav'e 
?Diii|iey command of honic forces, and ordered Cicssir to lay dtiwn the com¬ 
mand of hi^ Gallic onuy* Gscsaf refused and i]i;jircheil on Rome b^z.)* 
Pompev'. knowing his forces imtcjuat to Cicsaris, fled from Italv ro Greece; 
Llim he marshaled pait of tiis men, wlidc others still otxiipicd Sj^ain. Caesar* 
haling licen chosen Constd, tumed first to Spain and defeated Poinjicy's fed- 
low’crs; thence lie crossed back to Greece, and ovcrcarue Fompey at Fharaalus 

Kfflmi, It* tr 
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(4S Bj;,), tlius curling 3 Sitnigglc wliidi Lucan cillcd "legality confored on 
dime.'’ ** Wlici) Caesar (Eturced lo Rome three years hlei, after successes in 
Asia Minor and north AFhea, he became penmnent Dictator. Escrything lay 
in Caesar's lap: honors ivcre hcupc.'d upon tiiin; but he pnisecl niost 
rouadi), it was said, when he refused a diadem at the Lupercilia. By mtldDess 
iow'jid tL<»se «'ho had opposed him, h)" quieting the fears of the Senate and 
the people, and by niagnificciit spectacles to dh'ert ihcm, Caesar sought to win 
the Romans.’* 

*t'hc Sena to, wliosc itu'cmpctcnce and sehishiicss had been a ni3[or factor in 
bringing affairs of state to such a pss, was now more than cvt?r a hollow* mock¬ 
ery, Subserx'ktit to its masters, it liad lx:cn enbrged at will by* SulU to sii hun¬ 
dred and then h\ those wlioiii Ciesar honored. Caesar's murder {44 b,c.) fntTO- 
duced no ncw> principle into Roman affaiis; it contmued faithfully the pattern 
of sdolencc begun in tilt daw of Ihc Cmcclii, Tlic assassination of Cicero, 
briglit symlwl of an eipiring age. followed the next year, tn his death, though 
it lias liecti called "a costly but netessar)' assurance of peace." the ablest voice 
uf potibcal reason was stilicd.^ 

Unfortmiately, peace did not conic; Ihc civil war for power went on, Oc- 
tas-ian. Caesrr’s adopted son, foined .Antony and l,epidus to form a new trium¬ 
virate; which, having increased its lesoutces by confiscation of property and its 
security In' tnuidL'niig its opponents, continued the struggle against the kst 
supporters of the Republic, Bmtus and Cassim, and dcfeited them at Pliilippi, 
42 Bjc. 'Ihc contest then nano wed to a struggle between Lepidus. Antony, and 
Oclas’iaii, the taircf being firmlly victorious at Actium, 31 n.c. 

'Ihc question was uow w hctiicr the rale of one could C0|>e wfith those prub- 
ienis winch the.ltstdeis of the people and of the Senate Itad tiiJed to solve, For 
the difficult task a new orgoni^ation was about to be created, Octnvian, adept 
at polities, coucxliiited tlic Senate and maintained many rcpulilican forms, 
being advised to let it apptsir Llut “full authorin" by in the Senate, Similarly, 
in the lime of [ulius, the Senate had solcmnh' granted biro ''permission to do 
w'liutcvcr he wished ... in order that he might seem to lie acting with some 
ihow of h-gal authority” ^ .Augustus, in fact, poMcssed pow^ equal to Dioclc^ 
bonX hut for a lime it .scemnl politic to preserve old forms.** 

Certain icstaimls on ficcdom, however, were thought oocossuv: fn some 
dlics. the people wen; not to have "authority' in any matter.” nor "convene in 
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any aitsdiibly,’* for no good would come of it; in Rome, too, they rvcie not to 
con\'ene “in any meeting . * . to transact business.'* ^ Hie Senate nu^t ap* 
pear to be a poa'cr, but in reality it not. Government resided in Jiim who 
ruled tire army, and con tinned so till the end. though m later centuncs the 
army itself made and uumadc etnpctois on numetoos occasions.** 

For an historic moment during the first tun centuries of the Empinr. the 
pco|dc of Rome experienced a degree of peace thctetofoie imknown. Many of 
the early imperial masters Imd "redeeming features." Even Domitian seemed 
praiseworthy compared with later cmpcioR.*^ Giwemment suffered, of course, 
from the incompetence and recklessness of Caligub (^7-41 aj>,) and Nero 
(54-^ AJi.); the crimes of Domitian's “icigp. of tenor made happy the lot 
of one whose fate it was to die in his prime without witnes-siug thern.*^ Tire 
Pax Roinaiia was disturbed by occasiomil threats of d\il vmr. as at the begiu' 
ning of Vespasian's reign; by frontier wars; by Claudius’ conquest of Britain; by 
tlie destruction of |tTusalcm (70 ajj.); Ia' war on the Dacens (loi—106) and 
the Partliians (115-117); and b>- an effort to hold krek the Ccimans in the 
tcigu of Marcus Aurelius, Still in companson with tlie bloody struggles from 
the days of the Ciacchi to the time of Augustus, this was peace; for the fion* 
tier wars were far from Rome, prosiuciah chiefly made up tlie distant armies, 
and those at home fell no prcnionition of disasters that were to come. 

A century of assaviinatiun, roulutjun, and ciiil war followed Marcus 
Aurelius. Internal decay and disordei invited intnisiau of oithtdc forces, Rome 
could not protect her conquered temtories—Greece, Caul, Spain, Afrrea, and 
even parts of Italy; soon siic would be unable even lo protect ticrsclf. ,\ftcr a 
century of poTteiilous events Diixlctian 1=^4-505 ) restored order Iw dint of 
heroic effort and despotic measures, and sought, though misuccessfully, to pro¬ 
vide tor its coritmuancc Iw creating two emperors r.\ugusti 1. to Iw supported 
by trvo Caesars who would come to powxr iiiiuicdiateh at flic lemiination of 
any reign.,An aniiv of governmental officials was created to ;idmtiurte7 I he 
unpcrtdl machinery. To support such 0 bureaucracy and the army required mst 
iiurttaso in expenditure, hcaskr hi.Hcs, and mi ire expert collectiutt; and these, 
combined with fixi^ prices for comniodities and labor, were ntiitous to all 
kimk of business. Men sought freedom from such burdens, but were eoinpellixl 
bv laws tr> follow their wonted occu|KitiuQs, having become in fact little better 
than skives of the state. RomtT mtetual wcakucsscs were foiruidable in- 

Dio. T.H, ^o. 
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deedi yet, outwardly, hex detenses weie "never nione complete lium in aj&, 

3 ?o. . . •* 

Constantine (554-337), victorioui in Ute race to seize power after Diocle 
turn's deaili, tnade Constantinople his capital. In the ^V'cst the Empire strug- 
gled on uncertiinly for tW'Q liutidrcd years, witnessing inereasiug inciimirnis of 
nordrcni peoples, nuw gen daily superior to any fotoi: the Empire could ninstcr, 
Many barbarians had long Ikoji settling on lands within imperial twrders:. and 
had been used to holster up declining tiiililari' forces, even to provide officers. 
'riiLOdosiiis' ssiccess ( 379 ')y>l reuniting the Empire and restoring nrdn 
WHS onlwardiy imposing but b)' no niE^$ indicated new stecngtli on the p:irt 
of Kooic; on the coiitniy. such powtr as it cxhibiletl came largely fmm the 
vigiorous harbariaiis whuni 'nieiodusius whs able to cm piny in (Itt Empire's 
services.**' Claodian praises the Vandal, Stilicho, who lias “dispersed “he dark¬ 
ness that enshrouded our eiupiiq," "restored its glotj." saved civilizaiion. and 
enabled the poet to suig again of war and victory—“'a Roma 11 song to Rotniin 
Carr"<'* Umkr 'llicydositis' two scuia, Ilyfioriusand Arcadiiis, the Empire was 
agiin dnided. llonoiiiis, liavjiig destroyed his father's able fneiid Stiliclio, saw 
the victorious Coitis swcqi into Rome in 410, In rapid sncccssiou Gaul. Spitiii, 
Africa, and Britain were lost to the westeni Gotlis, Vandals, BurgundLins, An- 
glea, amt Situtins; evtai Italy, tioy nemnant of a powerful Empire, was faced bv 
invasion of the Huns (450-4^5), and Rome was taiiui by a resurgent wave of 
\'amliil forces from Africa in 45;, Twenty years bter (476) tlie Cctmans dis. 
placed tlic last Roman tiiitpetor. Romulus Aiigustuliis, and gave power (o their 

I cadet, OdoaecT, w ho nilcd w ith nominal apprm al from Consta iituiople, Bar- 
hanans ihtmsdvta ihen struggled for the rcim ol govemmuit at Rome, sinm- 
Ijtiiig C 3 (lier fiictiimal whis of the Ratnjiis. 'nieodoric the Cmat dispossessed 
OdfxicCT of his scat ^4<>5h hut the icingdom of the eastern Gotlis was in tnm 
destroyed by the forces of lost)man tri his efforts to rccunstitufe a united Eiii- 
puc. 

Mcauw'hilc. Rtmie, nnet- ilic petsevutfJf nf Christians emerecd as a Christian 
tower of strength, ti> ivhidi men turned for refuge, 'Tlic ’’t^iiv of God" ws* to 
be eternal- as pagan Koine lind been alleged In be, Convbutinc turned to the 
fori USA and found Cliristiamri' elastic crumgh to hicsv his arms and Icuddiim, 
as he thoitglii. to vielory m 51a; Christiamh, m turn, won rccognttioii. Tliis 
gain m respeelability nuide mcmllcTShip m the church attractive to tjumy who 
had slmnned it w hen it was a despised '■sulHenivc'' snovcmenl. Men of ability, 
both Romim and "hsilKirlm,” were diawm intrcasingly to the work of organ- 
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billion and government In Uiii ecclesiastical state which rose phoeaia-Uk from 
the mins of the seeulai okJlt. 

.■v mOPIlV OF SELF'RUCE 

Polybius observed tha t all tilings arc subject to mutation and decay, there be¬ 
ing two sets of factors in the process, intema] and external. Established sa* 
prcniiicy. "oncoDtested sovereignty." and extended piospcrih- tender life more 
extrjsa^iit irictease rivalries, cncoucige "pmse-pioud display/’ •’ and condi¬ 
tion the process of disintegtation. Significant tliaiiges in the pattcru of life 1x‘. 
giin to appear when Rome turned to foreign conqueats. Tlie priKcaLS of cliangc 
Uccume rapid, rnos-iiig !il:c a fiood in tlie last centurj' of the Republic. Exter¬ 
nally. Rome grew stronget. wealtliicT, more magnificent: mtenially, however, 
decay made head wav in political, economic, social, and religious life. 

Mental ungiiisli and despair were felt by many as the clash of waning fac¬ 
tions foretold the Republic’s end. Cicero gave the toga purr to liLs son at 
Arpiiium, his native tow’ti, for "Rome is no longer ours, lit respect to the coti- 
test Ijctween Poinpty and Caesar, he says, men cvciywliete are ’’gloomy and de¬ 
jected,’’ Pcjiupey, lie imnfesses sadly, "has always won in a bad cause, hut 
fails in the best. , . . “Alisolule power is what he and Caesar liavc souglit 
, not , . . live happiness and honour of the commimily.*'”Wc ate beaten, 
niiricd and utterly captive," ** At the death of Cicero’s dau^itei TuUiit (45 
B.C.), Sulpicids Rufus suggests a melancholy consolation: "She and llie Re¬ 
public passed away tt^etber.” Many cities and states have cruiiiblcd, famous 
men have perished. Runic's iinpcrial sway has been "tCTtiWy impaired.” and 
the '‘produces liave been slialtcn lo tlieii fotmdatiims." ^ Tlie iiutir of sadness 
and despair contmues even amid the fanfare of empirr:. Lby respects the 
pietj' of Augustus, who rcstorctli the temples; but the times arc kid, and 
ncitiier the evils nor the reoicdiea are endurable: there is consolation, however, 
in the reflection that in writing of Rome’s great past one cm withdraw from 
llie caLimitrcs whicli have long been witnessed.** Tad tux, bitter and contemp* 
tnoiK as he looked Ivack to the breakup of free gpvcraincnt, dcrlarcd that at 
Rome consuls, senators, and knights plunged into slavery-the grtater llic rank, 
"the more eager " the hypocrisy,** Uneasiness, iinccitainty, and distrust jfi<sctcd 

*r Ul, vr, 57. 
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p^Lshed b)' the law of xSy b.c. tlut eqiiiilixed Pytridan and Plebeian, liad beeo 
slff^wly uiidemiiiicd during the foreign the evidence of ckcline ts writ large 
atiiid the violence which met ihe reformist e^ts of the Gtacchi and Drvisus- 
Back of tliii political mctamorpliori^ were deep^ted economic and social 
changes; decline of tlie once study, agiiciTllurai class; growth of skven-; 
concentration of wealth, belli of landed nobles and eqitifes; the movement of 
niial folk into llte cih; and the increase of a citj proletariat, dependent and un¬ 
dependable This gulf between a snuK, independent, rich dass and a large, de¬ 
pendent poor one would ultimately split the state and destroy it in civil war. 

Numerous indications of danger apjicarcd, apart from the increase of vio¬ 
lence substituted for lawful action, Corruptiou grew-; politics dt^cjiciafed to a 
petri' gdine,*^ Bnbery and force reduced self-govemiiieiit to naught, Leadcis 
titgant?.cd those with votes to sell Antibrihet)* laws (67 bc.) were of little ai-ail: 
all coiisiibr candidates 1 ^ b.c,) were indicted fur briliety. X'arro tclb of the 
arrest of a man caught stuffing "the bcillot-bon.'' ** The qualihcatians of a poli¬ 
tician may be inf erred from the fact that Cicero's sou ran successfully for tlie 
aediJesbip at Arpiniim, prcsuinably because he was bis kthers son, liai! fellow 
well met, had a reputation for athletic prowess, and was able to enm- a load of 
liquor. Support of cuneji Jutes was sought from ballplayers, who came to liuvc 
gTC4t popuiiirity with tlie amusement-loving popiikce, as inscriptions at Pom¬ 
peii show. Places of amttsetnent became the best borainttets of public opLrw 
ion; of ilitcc places where it could be gaugcd^public discussions, voting in 
assemblies, and at pLiw and games—ptiyhouies and gladiatfirird games were 
the best, 'rhough CiecfO "despised” the dppl3U-<ie given to popularity-liunting 
citizens at the ganres. he regarded it not “as applause, but as a judgment" when 
it came from tlic highest, the middle, and tbc lowest.*^ Nahiially, fliose who 
sought popular approval gririKl it more and more by bvish tntert3inttumt,“ 

Local government eon tinned to some tstent for a rime imdcr the Empire, 
Augustus preserved the "shadow of a tree state” at Rome, allowing election of 
magistrates, but Tilrcrius \ 14-37^ wiped out the semblance of government by 
the [>eople,^ Outside of Rcrnrc local government maintained a show of life 
longer tlrUD at Llic capital A lively mterest in politics persisted at PompeiL 
Even wutiicTt. thungli not vofets, sometimes propjscd candidates,^ 'fhe see* 
find century, of ctsutsc, saw a greater decline of self-government; the imperia! 
regime absorbed local powers, and little dignity remamed to make an office 
attmctivc/rlic dtaos of munieipaJ financial aiktrs in an age of injury and rcek- 
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less spending detetted many wlio mi^t hai.^ sought a public post; besides, 
one’s pii%-atc fortune svas heavily taxed to provide lavish entertainiiicnts which 
the public had come to expect of officeholders. Since there little to gain 
and much to lose, men iiicicasingly avoided tlttJ for which they liad, ouec lieeii 
ambitious. At Malaca. in the reign of Domitiait the Tnagistratc in 

charge of elections was eoipnwcred to add names himself if candidates were not 
sufficient, and these candidates could Uicn nominate others. As it liad been 
earlier iu Konic. so too in local towns it Iwcaine impossibk to preserve self- 
government. Men of ability and ambition went to Rome to win impeiial favor 
and position. Even on petty, local mntiers the advice of the EDijscror was 
sougUt.*‘ Certain npubhcari forms and practices were kept up in the second 
centtuj-. btit local iiiagistiucies wx’re nonexistcnl, or became mere titles at the 
end of the third. Evrn the fiction of senatorial approval, observ ed since Aiigus- 
rus, was ignored after aSa; the faint afterglmv of Roinau freedom was com¬ 
pletely obscured by the frank dcspolisiu of Diocletian,'^ 

During the chil wun men bad ticcome distrustful of sclf nilc; the chaos of 
those days made them ready to submit to the autbority of anytuir who would 
relieve them of respouvilulity. Moreover, despile evil and hminlit)^ credited to 
Augustus, there were improvaiients in adminislmtion. which gave grounds for 
srxjiing pipiilur confidence. Besides. Augustus waj lavish witli gjuiies,*'^ Many 
were ready to forget or foigive his deeds in llic civil war for wliat he aeeuui' 
plishi-d when be ciinc to power. His Irnig icign of foity foiir j-cais was an im 
portont factor. Many who had knnwu the Republic died witli it; tlic new gen¬ 
eration knew it cliiefty by* traditioj]—a triditJun of its most liunible days.*' If 
there were those, then, who monmed ilic death of the Republic, there was no 
Lick of otlien who sang Ihc virtues of one-man niJe, I’hinc age. Cicsar;’ ssiv-s 
Moracc. "kis brought Ixict plciitL'tms crops . , . resttircd the sbiidards 
closed the gate gf laiius ynitiniis . . . put a bridle in the mouth of license 
. . . Itaiiished vienund multnt thcoiil wavivof life, . . In distant prov- 
inc €5 nicft vowetl to mnficc all for the welfare of .Vugustus and bis cliUdreri.''" 
llis praises were engraved upon cuduring slnne: "Provitlencc has maTvelluusly 
enriched and adorned luinutt life by giving lu .\uguitus . , . oiir saviour, the 
benefactor of nunkmd , . . making hues to cease and older to leign even- 
wlicrc.'* 
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Senator; vied mth each other in proposingestiaordinary honors at hi; death; 
coiisuk should celebrate his birth mlhLiidi Martia/cs; tribunes should care for 
the Augustalia; Iris cortege should pass through the triumphal gate. !ed by the 
Victor)- htatue; children of the best families were to sing dirges; iron rings, itF 
stcid of gold, were to be worn the day of his fuuend. Tlie people, it was Kiid, had 
done wdl to rehise to allow him to return to private life: “a democracy could 
noTi accommodate itself to mterests so vast, but , . , leadei^ip of one man 
would be most likely to conserve them. . . J* Besides, . . who w'ould not 
choose to be safe williout trouble, to be prosperous without danger. . . 

Ecstasy over tint'-man nilc M"4 s destined to Ise nideJ)' disturbed, Peace, pros- 
pctity “without danger,” and safety' “without trouble" were precarious and 
Occting. Tlicrc were capable, sympathetic tulcrs from Augusnrs to Majorinn, 
lull government from first to last was more or less coiistaiitly disrupted by 
assassination: seven of the first hvelve died by violence; and eaitspiiacy dogged 
the heels of even the ablest in the first two centuries,™' tlioiigji these were the 
Iscst vears tltc Empire knew. The old mores could not be rceatled; evils in- 
cicas^ instcid of declining. Hie private vices of Augustus were mpiitedly 
cnoniious, while publicly he sought to restore religion and restrict sicc- 
Tiberius though able, was suspicious, mcoutagal iiiformcn, prose¬ 

cuted many for trcawni, and was crodited witti monstrous cruelties and im¬ 
moral i ties.Oiligula (^7--tr ( ruade the virtues of Augustus and Tiberius shine 
with itmw'td splendor, for he lillcd llic w-calthicst. confiscated iheir csLitcs, 
and svas himself assawniatcd. Romans liad a foretaste of their disgrace and iu- 
socuTitv tuider capricious one-man rule, when Caligula made his horse a priest 
and eonsiil. and wished the people tod only one ucck. tluit he might cut off all 
hi one stroke]'^ Cbiiidius though considered little lie Her thatv an 

Imbecile, was generally kind, liberal-minded and well-intEiitioned toward his 
people; but he governed under the mfiucncc of Ins freedman. Fall:is. bad his 
wife, Mcssalina, killed, and w-as bimsclf poisoned by Agrippina.'* Nero 
f though well cducsiled and restrained for a time* Ijy Seneca, kfl such a 

record of evil and so little of good that his name became synonymous with 
mfauiy.** Galba wus assissinated, Otho look his own life; ^'itellitls 169) filled 
Home -with feasting, riot, and niassicTc during hiv scant year's rule, and was 
b’lled by \'es]3asiaii‘s troops,*' Vespasian (TO-Tr)) restored somcwliat the tar- 

Dio, Lvt. 41k Traiu. bv' IL. Curt, llic Loeb Clasucal Lilnan', Qualcii by pernria- 
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nished imperial rcputitioo, enjoyed a mild, eonstructii'e lult, and died a nat* 
iicil dcjtti. Wi'ith a ^\'isecradf on his tongue, Tliougii credited witli promoting 
learning, he revieed tlit: against pliUosophirs when scnnc of them sighed 

for the Republic^ and caused HeJvtdius Priscus to be put tu dcatli.''^ Titus 
(71^-811, thiiugli generaily kiudiy, was aJwj cmdilcd witli eiudty and high’ 
handed action/" Romans liioiight him fortunate in hadng a short reign, i>omi- 
tiaii (81-96) sought to testrict licentiousness and esen to enforce Augustus' 
kws oji marriage, Suetonius thought fiis vices about equal at first to hw virtties; 
later he timicd all to vice, and was finally stabbed bv one of his freedmim.^ 
Nerva (96-138} conijicrisated m some degree for die evils of likmiitianr and the 
distinguished cliaiaclci aud abilities of Trajan (98-117), ITadriau (117-1^8), 
Antoninus Pius (138-161 j, and .Marcus Autdius (i6i-i8*a) pvic the limpiic 
mure tlian four score years of orderly government, Coimnudus (180-19:), 
however, vied witlj the worst emperors and emptied the treasury on beast 
fights and gladiatorial shows; Pertiiiax, in his brief Tt-igii (January !o March, 
191)1 cotiipcllcd ti> raise funds by scllmg at auction the possessions of his 
prcdcaasor,*'' 


rtn; aoHDi'.vji oi' empire 

Tlic evils of [cckte^s private capitalism, at the end of the RepuHie, were con* 
spiciiouii. One of the woi^t hiults was corrected under Augustus by a ceniiis pro- 
viding a mote exact basis for provincial tax eolleetitm,^ TaJE’finming, tboui^i 
still cinjiloycd to sume extent, w'is carefully scmtitiijced mid grad mill v came to 
an end; but government officials, too. proved baisb taskmasters, Increased regu- 
bilion of life meant, uf course, an iruTctsc uf hurfiiucnacy, Augustus eteated 
agencies for the cure of buildings, roads, aijucdiids, the Tiber, and grain dis¬ 
tribution; for selecting setutoiii. and to review the cqmtcs. The cemonihip was 
tevived, the number of praelofs increased,^ Ulriiiialcly, this buTnaucracy be- 
lame a meiLiec. 'llicnicciianisni of goveniment i\a$ so vast and intciciite in the 
third and fourth caitnncs that it was a master ntther titan a servant, especiaUv 
ulicn cnipertint, raised up by Uic suldim’ choice, Iiad little or tio cducaticii or 
CKperience to preyfare them fur the oitcious pTobleitiv dettmtidlng solution,** 

It IS one of the most impressive facts of the imperial penod that, notwith- 
sbnding the cstent of power and tiic gicatncss of inDterinl rcsouites, tlicte wus 
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a conspicuous lack of continuity of policj-, a failure to nLikc goi-crtinient hmc- 
tion so AS to Secure tiic rt'cll^being of the people. I heie wcie able, heroic men, 
tl%cre wre imlividual and temparaij- successesi but. res icu ing llie period from 
Nervsi to Alexander Scscrui concludes tlial there 

ivwe “s ciy fw mtclligeiit plans tiiougU much Imnest endeavor. . . . ^ One 
of the greatest cvEs liy in lUc tendency fo get tx'crything into imperial liands. 
Cmifiseation of property mu piisbcd rapidly by Septimius Sevcnis 
Frank Isolds it probable that Scjitimius Sevenis "dealt the fatal blow to tlic 
Empire" by confiscating and centra I i/iiig the ownership of s-ast rstatts in the 
government. Imperial ouiicrsliip iii[ujcd agriculture, whicti was already badly 
ofl; increased wealth of the tieasurs' made it mt:ii mote attractive spoil to those 
of the annv wlio might succeed to imiiciial sway, and thus encouraged the 
". ., anarchy of the next fifty years " «■'' From die middle of the third ccntuiy 
tliere were continual disniptions and increasing awareness of iuseeurity. 
BusiiicM sullercd. and many began to hosird money. Lot, speaking of the Cmtm 
cil of State of DicsclcUaii'i <Uy, pays tribute to the ‘’praiseworthy" spmt of his 
twelve hundred edicts wdiidi aimed to end fraud ami protect the workers, the 
weak, and the por against the nthi but there was no originality, they merely 
TC[«:ated "old decisions, ' Amtlmt. Diocletian, and Constaiitme. able as they 
were, recouped the losses of the third tentun- and restored finance and 

adiiiinististiuii to a degree of order . , nearly as gimd iui in the first century 
, . but (lieir heroic measures only delayed, and could not avert, the ultimate 
disaster of succeeding centuries.’" Diocletian's plan to fix pnecs and wages 
j ended in failure, viot necessarily became it was cttuuciius in principle, 
but bceuiisc of errors m detail, rigidity, and oreriiinplificition.*^ 

Bv tht mitklk of the third century lurious uleans were employed to meet 
the growing costs of gtivcrtmieitl—dcprcfutioii of coinage, ttuupuhiory lalxir, 
levying of goods- Uudet Nero there was already some depretiatiun, the dcirarius 
lictng rctlured from to >-(1 grams; while the aureus weighed 7-P 7.60 

grams, in coiitrasl to fi.rBat the time of C a c iai. Ocgciieration toiiliiiiusil imdei 
the .'\iiloumes and reached lower levels in the time of Septimitiv Sewenrs. 
Diaclctiaii am] Conitaiitiue restored coinage lu u sound basis, but com eon- 
tinutd to be sarec. and siildiers were jKiid introuirigly in kind. Lack of money 
to pry expenses led ultimately to greater depinrdeme on harturiau soldiers,*' 
Taxation wui an old problem! tl grew with each increase of governmental 
functions. Ill the days of Giiiiillui b,c,) taxes Itad caused gnuiiblingi 
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even QipiLms ^cre subicrted to tasation to pay for militan- campai^s/^ In 
iiic Republic and the early Empjfe. however, there was a degree of rwtiaiiit. 
1 itw^us souglit to keep down govemniental expenses, fur he held that a 
shephLTd ought only ‘h , . to shear his flock, not skin it." As money became 
scarce and J<ss stable in tbe third centurs’. iiicredsliig dependence was put on 
t^'ses in kind, aotioriii.i™ Growth of bureauciahc tnacliinety, reaching lumrcce^ 
dented heights m Diocletian's time, mctriit inesiLibly stiH hcas'ier taxation. 
Constantine s new KiUtcni court added to the burden. Getting luoncy to sup¬ 
port burcniciaqi-, army, shows, and public constnictinn iKcamu the riiief task 
of govenimeiit. tor those who Jived on public muiiev outnumbered those who 
provided it.*'® 

Efficiency in galJiering taxes was great. Had adininUtiativc iiigcnuitv been 
diTKtecJ equally eneigfitieaUy toward ennstnicHve ends rmd inctcasinG the 
svcll beuigund iiappuicss of the jNxiple, the laic of Rome's grandeur iniglit liave 
been IniJj crihaiiccd. (nstoid of the voice of coiitciituieiit there was lunitTifa- 
tion and despair. Uctantuis (d. aliout ajj.) drew a bleik picluit- "Stir- 
vwois having hc'cu spread ulimad. and cxxiipied in a general and severe scriitinv. 
horrible seioics wcfic exhibited, like the outrages <if victorious ericinies, and 
tile wretched state of captives. Each spot of ground meusured. vine? and 
fniit*trecs tiunibcicd, lists taken of aniitwls of everj- kind, and a capitation-roll 
made up, fn cities, the eoiunion TWpJt. whether residing within or without 
tlic walls. w^'ieasscniidttL the market places filk^ with ermvds of tiinilies, all 
attended witji their diildten and slaves, Ibc noise of tortutc and icourEes re¬ 
sounded, sons w^ie liudg on the rack to force distmrny of the cficcts oi their 
fatlicis. Ihe most trusty slaves compelled i;^' pain to Ijtar witnesi iigainst their 
Tna.sttT5,aii(i wives to bear witness rtgamsr their Imsbsnitk, In dcfinilt of all other 
Cl idencc, men were tortured to S|5Ljk a^inst themscKis; and no sonner did 
agony oblige them to ackiiowkdgi.' what fhev fiud not, but IhoM; imaginary 
effects wirte imtcd down in the lists, Neither youth, nor old age, nor vkbiwi 
afforded any exemptiofi. 'Hie distsiswl and the iiffirin were carried in; the age 
of crch W'as estimated; and. Hut the capilatinu tax might fit enlarged, vears 
were added (o I lie young iind sfnttk off from the old, Ceticml bmentattfm and 
sorrow ptcvuiled." Lihamns alludes to the *’rnJi»lcrjbJe tax," the 

misery’ ot people as the ia.\ year appruadicd. Laborers were , , ennhed tw- 
ncuth the Imrdcu"; the poorest cobh!« cmild not esetpe. Sirmtl tradcsmai arni 
cvni coiirttsatis were taxed by Constmtme. Tlic people were '‘in tears mid 
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grief; ilie rack and wliip extorted from the poor what tliej- could not afford to 
pay. Cliildrcii were sold, dauglitets made prostitutes, to secure monej' to pay 
taxes.*- 

tinpovcrishment tias been Justly called the “salient ttait” of the declining 
Empire.** llic curialcs of the cities, compelled to bear most of the increasing 
weight of government, while senators were exempt ftoiu municipal taxes, ulti¬ 
mately found their position so odious that thc>' fled from it 1^' utiy path opal 
to tlicm. 'llie richer at times gained admission to tlic senatonal order; the 
poorer sometimes found refuge iinmug the artisans, a form of servitude itself, 
but less onerous than eurial ruemhetship; otbeix foimd respite in fiiuctical serf¬ 
dom on great estates, or in the life of tfie rcligioits recluse. Fliglit of tlic cmial 
class was a grave danger to the state; this was enhanced by the fact that the 
landed aristocracy was clever in evading its obligations. In the early fifth cen- 
tuiv' the Emperor warned the curiafes against seeking senatorial rank, and their 
position hecaniB so hedged in by restrictions that it lias been desert bod as a 
fonn of "heredilaTv servitude," or even worse, an ergashifum.** Majotian {4>7- 
4O1 j, desirous of alleviatingsnffcrmg of the poor, remitted back taxes and rein* 
stituted the defcrisores. whose duty it was to inform die Emixrroi aixml abuses 
and to defend the poor; but he could really do little to improve their situation. 
'I he rich, however, were often able Iw various devious methods—bribes, delay* 
ingpavmcnts, imd liav'ing their agents refuse iiifomiation—to evade their taxes. 
As die governmait grew weaker, the landed arivtiicniey still pursued its owm 
interests. Dill concludes that Majomn . . found his own nobles and civil 
servants as dangerous enemies of tlie state as the Vandals.'* ** 

ECOMONflC, SOCtAt.. AXO REltUUWS niANClS 

poputATioS' Axn soetA!. cixssrj Rome's wars of expansion, 
though extensive, bmnglit mereased tevcimes up to a ctrbiii pomt; tlicTCartcr 
thev- became a losing game. Egy pt wus tfie last profitable accession, Augustus 
teili^d that Rome's eiqsiision bad reached its 7emth.**Thc years of military 
expansion were also marked bv* inercasing territory^ aiid population. Hie Em¬ 
pire’s inhabibnts lave been estimated variously at lao.c^xavaoo (Gibbon), 90.- 
ocxi.'XM (Ven Wicterslicnn), ^ooojooo to 65,000^x10 iDcIbriiek), and, bj' 
Rcloih’s painsbktng calculatiou, at 54.000.000 in on area of 5,559.500 square 
kilometers. Gibbon's figure may have been too gcncraus, Belndi's too small; 
the tendency to-day is to place the Empire at from 7O,cco,000 to ioo.oocuC)00 
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ill the time of Augustm. lliis popubtian was widely disper^d: perhaps 
three-fourths of il was io the provinces; Italy may have had ^ ^.osOtOOQ or 
as little as 6 ,ooo,oog; Rouic licrsclf, wlicsc size was fantastioLlIy estimated hy 
Vossiwj and Lipsius at i4,ooc,£xx5 and 4^000,030, icspectively* probably hud 
approximately i,ex>D,ocx>inhahifcitits.^^ Ekspitc her Urge nmnbers, heads of the 
state (cared futtiredcpopidaiion, not without some reason: the wars had caused 
the loss of mats) men; and wealth, limity, and a love of free, imbtudeiied life 
were growing- Cae&ar ''offered prfzcs for large fcimilies"*; Augustus castigated 
the unmarried for rendering the state ''Uirtcn and childless/" increased penal¬ 
ties on tlicm, and give a cash hoims for each Tliuugh these measures 

seem to have met witli contempt, concentmtinn of city pojiubtions iiioeascd 
at Home and eJ^'here until the third ccntuiy; therofterp uitic^ declined, partly 
because of lucrcasiiig ceJihacj, partly bccitisc of an exodus to the country, 
stiinubted by gmw ing burdens of Lixation and various restraints whkh affected 
ricJicr elenicuts and artiscins. llioagh statistics are not available from Con^^talt- 
tine tonieodosius^. it is believed that Llic popiilahon was less dense than at diic 
bcgiimhig of Uic limpire and under the Antonines.^** 

Significant social mutarious came inmlabH^ a$ Rome expanded beyond her 
peninsular frontiers. 'ITie Punic wars biought many Plebeian bmUies to prom* 
inence in militaiy aud political life. In 179 bjc. nearly thfec-fourtlis of the 
Senate were of Plct>ebn origin. Strangetv flcns-cd in fiom forci^ shares; skiirs 
increased rapidly, and many of them ultimBtcly gamed freedom, w^ealtlu and 
mfluoicc: the old ari^tociac) declined idativcly and was eillicr submergpd m 
united with ncu elemcmls to form a fiew^ elite. Old names lust their meaning 
in u social rcvolutiora ttiut made kmglits and Aerators of I hose who Irad been 
cobblers, liitlstts, slaves. Tow^d the "'new men" there was. of course, con¬ 
tempt and anger.*'** Catiline dmdes Cicem, u *‘fieiv man.'" Horace, himself the 
sun rtf a freeduian, Itiatcs the wealtliy freeriniim who "'now pluiighs a thou¬ 
sand aerra/' drives Ins ponies, and sih tn front at the tlieatcr. Wliat can't 
money dii? Ptiuy rails ai the ''impudent," '"ohscuic young lucu'" in the comts 
of Rim lie never tiecanic a wcial deinocfuq . limvev LT. Angnstns cshilv 

lished certain divtiiierimis between free and freed: slaves were to have one 
name; slaves ut tlic stale, two; (it-cdmcn. tfircc: while those bom free ''riiight 
liave four names nr mote.” Olliej restrietiuns made eligible fur eurulc tjfGc<s 
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only those fthtise fortjoni liad bdd them, thus creating a bereditaiy nobOitj^ to 
Viliich, of course teiniej might be iiddcd by iDiperial favor.^*^ 

The tree population composed of three main divisions : senators, eguitesp 
and ocmimcmcR. The senators, rqiiesaitiiig prestige of bloody wealth, and tlie 
distinction of Jong smicCr constituted 4 small, firmly mtrcnclied aristocracy. 
In contrast to the Seuate, made hereditaty bj Atigusfem, the ecjtiifes rose and 
fell according to wealth. Tlic order once comprised all tliose who could equip 
themselves for cavalry^ service; ultiniatdy it ittclndcd all outside ^he senatorial 
anstOH^^ty w hose wealth amounted to 430^000 sesterces (about =0,000 dollim;}. 
The wealth of this equestrian bourgeoisie^ "born of wtit and founded on vio 
lence/' was based on tribute from eotiquereti peoples, tlie profits of wholesale 
trade, and numcfom otlitr large scale undertakings, pijvale and ptihlic. Big 
biisiutss gained the social approval of those who scorned the petty gain of little 
men. I Inge fortunes made 11 ion powerful friends and dangerous enemies. One 
publican bo^i^ted “*1 liave uiore gold than three kings/* Cicero advised Len- 
tulus not to hill afoul of their intcresls, and reminded him of Scuev'ola who had 
gained their enmitj*,^^ By ability to finance needy, ambitious men, they shaped 
Erectly imd in directly the destiny of sdTgoveitin^cnt. Caesar's debt of £=80.- 
voo vv-as a modeit one. As the Republic neared its end, the equites held "‘the 
baLmtc of power/' 

Sunaton snd cquilcf eniDved wealth and social rank w^hich them off from 
the ccFmmoners, the bulk of the free popubtion (comprising free workers, 
frtednien. idlers), soldiers who could not return to the simple^ rural life, and 
pekh^ fanners, forced from the bad by the gimth of great estates. 1 laving citi¬ 
zens Tights^ these were the object of solicitous vote-getters in the btc Republic; 
Since they constituted a potenLia! danger to the privileged minority ebsses, they 
must l>c increasingly fed and occupied with circuses. Marius enrolled khe prole^ 
hiriat estctisiv^ly in hi$ army, gaining support from those who had nothing to 
lose and much to gain,**" 

Tlie ranks of citizens sw-elkd rapidly. Under the Republic and during lUe 
first cEiitmics of the Empire* citizenship was highly prized. Full citizenship 
^ave two kinds of rigjits; /itm puMrea and jura privisJa, rights pertaining to vot¬ 
ing, holding office, tiiarriage, and acquiring and ttotdiiig property. An infeiioT 
urilcT of citizciivhtp conferred certain civil rights, but entailed !io right of 
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suffrage* 1 o gam tli^se boons, persons of to^ estate sought the influence of 
powerful friends, or friends of friends. Pliny thanks Trajan for granting “com¬ 
plete privileges of a Roniiin to tjie freedwomeji of a lady" and making liar- 
pocrai, IlU pbysidan, a citimi.^^'^ Tlie incliisiveness of citizenship finally be¬ 
came the butt of witticisoiii, Clotho suggests ftaitiiig an “hour ox to o'' til! 
Roman dhmis csin be made "of the lialf dc^/eix" still aufeidc.^^^ In aiz aj?, 
all free men in ttm Empire were given dtizciiship. Ultimately citizenship and 
its duties and tixcs became a burden from which men sought escape. To join 
Ibc army, to be a rustic laborer* to becoiiie a monk, even to cross frontiers and 
dwell am Dug barbarmnSr tjccame more dcsimbte tlum to suffer under the le- 
straints and tax loads imposed l^^ the emperors and the hineaucracy they had 
ertated^^^ 

Slaves, tliongh few in tin: early yens of the Republic, increased as Rome ex¬ 
tended hex sway . tax on manumissions (3^7 b.c.) suggests that they were 
already of some conscrjucncc; but not till after the \™s of the third and second 
centuries did slavery' Ijetome so general as to debase labor. Wliilc tUe number 
of slaves b unknow n, iherc niay luivc been 5,000*000 to ftaly at the end of the 
Republic; 200,000 in Rome in Cicero's day, and zSojooo in the time of Augus- 
^ iii> would be about one slave to two ffcemcu: other estimates make 
the propoxtiofi about one in four* Since the W'ars uf expansion provided the 
bulk of the Slavic supply* the market dw rndled when they came to an end* and 
prices soared to fantastic figures. If £100 became a not Lincaniman priee^ it is 
easy to understand why doubts arose as to the economic value of slave labor, 
mid tbiHt played a constantly declining rule. Columella advised tlic n^ of 
free labor rather than slaves, wherever possible,^** 

In several u^ys slavery' was mjurioiis lo the state. Inhuman treatment drove 
tilt ablest to revolt. Stiivc revolts Cfi 111 manly broke out wlierc large* landed 
estates wetemost nunificans, in Etniha, souilictu Italy* and in Sicily, and where 
tiic roiighcst, sturdiest types of men were employed- Tlto ngh tlscv were short- 
Uval and failed to spread, the tcvmUs m Elniria \ lun.U the Sidlian slave 
wurs (140 u.c,).aiid the uprising under Sprtacu^ (75 hx.) went able fox a time 
to defy Rofiian anTis.“= More important tlian atmed revolts (for ttiCT could be 
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pii( donii) wttis the detnoializitig influences of slavciy* wJjJd> prepared, in 
prt, i}jc ultimate decay of Roman society'.. Tlic inimical effect of slavery was 
not erased In' emancipation; tiiose rendered vicious by a term of slavery could 
cany into Roman life nolhiirg better tlian the tiabjts and cluTactcr already 
molded by their sen'iludc. Moreover, since the state exercised no control, mas.- 
ters gave freedom to slashes ss it pleased tlrem, regardless of tlicir qualifications 
for the station of free men/nie imwisdotn of pouzing such a nondescript, un- 
sclectcd stream of slaves into tiie ranks of citizens seems sclf'Cvident.^* In yet 
another way slasery* was Injuiioust masters who knew no restraint saw tlidi 
own will in the punishment of sk^'Cs were tlicmsch’CS made vicious, Besides, 
being completely subject to the master's will, a brge slas’C following might lie 
used for political purposes, as was sometimes the ease.'** 

By maiiumissian and by purchase many slaves gained freedom; others won it 
by' service in the army, as in Pompey’s day. Mantimifsions may lia^t reached 
three thousand a year in the third ocnttiry'. Despite taxes they became so exten¬ 
sive and indiscriminaie that Augnstiu sought to stem the tide by new laws in 
17 and a B,e Many fnredmen gained wenllh; some of them rose to positions 
of honor and trust, Augustus employed them in state sen'icc: and in the time 
of Caligula and Nero, freedmen, such as Callistus, Narcissus, and Pallas, pbyed 
an even more important rdle. Claudius Etniscus served ten emjreion before he 
died at the age of eighty','^* But tboii^ freedmen rose rapidly in business and 
in state services, social ranks were dosed against them. I1icy' might, as men of 
wealth, become maiibcrs of the eijiiites, but s'cn' seldom senators; and they 
could not legally marry into senntonal families. 'Their very' success in business 
and other fields of cndixivor doubtless inspired hatted and contempt toward 
them, such as Petronius, Martial, Jii\'en3l, and others exhibited. “Freedman's 
wealth" became a byword, a term of repmuch. Tniinaldiio boasts that he began 
with little, ‘"left thirty millions," and *‘ne>'cr listened to a philosopher," 

AoaicuLtitHE, (Knortwy, A,vn big busistss 'Hie tariy Rumaus 
were simple fa nueis who performed all the various lalxin on the land. Great 
leaders came from the soil and returned to it again. Rome’s tt'ais changed all 
tiiat. taking iticii from thdr homes and occupations. At Hi us Regnlus must 
have expressed the wish of many a Roman uhen he asked to return frinu Africa 
(c-B.C, I because bis little farm was going to iuni,*‘" Conquest ''enridicd 
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the wealthy and impovciishcd the pODr/" says Sallust. Fathers of fatnilies aban- 
dooed &dds and pbwSp Vitno says, found tiieir way to Rome, and became 
more adq>t at clapping the oiiem than doing u^ul work, "ribciius Gmechm 
lamented tiio^ '"niastersi of the universe'' who ov^it no soil and have nothing 
but daylight and the air Lhcy brcatlie, echoed tJic sadnc $5 of those forced 
from leasing fields and native home”: not all w ere as fortunate as he who liad 
hii '‘'pounds . . . restorech" their foimcr flocks to 

Romanes kft die sink but thej- could not take leave of its problems. Repeated 
atUfnpts were made to nistore men to the land. SuUp^ Caesar and Ang^tm 
made some 370,000 a^ignmenfs of land. Hiough designed to redistribute great 
estates, such efforts were liss successful than desired* for many men* 3Her long 
service in the army, preferred to scH Iheir iilbtmcnts 01 receive rents from 
others aiccudy occupying them- Buyers who had lung purser were stifficscntly 
numerous. Large'scale inveslors continued to prefer bud investments for some 
time after Uic Punic War; owning an estate was tliouglit to lend 3 distmetion 
which other business could no! confer Agrieulturc might be praised us suit¬ 
able to free men, but they generally catsed to perform its toils. On great estatesp 
bccDUSc of the decline of free labor, daves w^rc indispensable and^ in some re- 
spccts^ even prefcmblc, since they wete plcnHfuJ, dieap, ca.w to support, and 
W'ould not be called for military service* Sbv'e bboi may Imve performed a 
able service to agriculture in the last pgan ccntim', wdicn free kiboi was not to 
be founds but Varro noted the inferiority of slaves and lecommended ‘"lured 
hands'' w^heic pussiblcJ-^ Columdla thought it dlfEttill to get prcfitohle rC' 
turns from slave lobor on the laridp thougj] igrEi:rultirrc wys more dependent on 
it than tvez Iscforc- He defeuded the thiit the soil does not fail nian+ but 
man fails the soihand lanumlcd that husbandry^ is in want of both teachers iincl 
shidtnb*^ More sdcntiGc metlnxls were gmcluall)' introduced, but it was hard 
to make gram crops profilablc, jmee the chief murkeh Rome, was mcrcasingly 
supplied from distant pm^nticcs.^'^ Grain prodiicbon declined, j^cx'ordingly, 
being limited largely by local dcniimds, and olive culture and vineyinds boi^roc 
Rion: important soinccs of income to furnim. 

F^lifiy thought that brge citatcf tk^^ifundia i nimcd Imly; others have shared 
hii belief, but iJicrc is some diffeTonce uf opinion. Frank, who discoiiuts Pliny, 
thinb^ Italian agriculture wws "still very prOApoou^ in the scvettriti5 of the firjt 
century"; PauJ-Luuis. however, holds the words of Pi my and Sallust '"pro- 
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foundly Thotiglt the early dfocb of Urge estates on agriculture imy 

be disputed I he ultimate consoquaices are clear; sla^e labor tint replaced tliat 
of free men; when slaves became scarce, citpcnsive. and unprofitable, Rome re¬ 
sorted to the colonate; a system of labor halfway betwan slavery and freedom* 
Initially the colonf vrere free tenants ^'ho paid a mono' rental for the bind; 
after the third-century imasioiiSj howevcf. they- became permanently fixed upon 
the land; if it was sold, the coloni went with it. Tlie latiiujidia of tire dedining 
Empire, tillerf by serfs, vete the "forerunners of the medieval manor.'' 

Large primic estates, tilled Iw serfs, were ultimately a failure. Laborers could 
nut be dia^Ti to the soil in sufficient numbers; many fled from it. for its bur¬ 
dens exceeded the rewards; efforts to stem the tide by reduction of taxes were 
unavailing. Extensive taxable acreage went out of cultivation in the fourth and 
fifth ccDtHrics. Syiumadiiis (c. 1545-4101, a large owner, cumplaincd that agri- 
cuitiiic bad become a cmtly luxiity.^^'’ Government estates, developed partly 
from lands confisea led during the early Empire and increased extensively under 
Septimius SiTcnis, were no better than private ones; Indeed, the imperial 
estates mai' have been a great meTtice, and Severus’ land policy^ may liase stnict 
the Empire a "fatal blow." 

'FliottgU, according tn tradition, eight guilds liad been recognized in the davs 
of Nunij, thcTi’ piobably served rdigioiii. fuiieory . and social purposes pri¬ 
marily. As industrial life expanded, gnilds increased but were not numerous un¬ 
til the second centtm' R-C. Amid the social turaioit which marked the decline 
of lire Republic, some guilds were instilved in political movements and most 
of them w'eie suppicssed (64 u.c.|; later. Caesar aholisliod all save those dating 
from the time of 'Hie tendency to far of organizations is refiected m 

'I'rajan's reply to Pliny anent a "guild of Gre-incn”: oilier "mentis for cxtinguisli- 
ing fires” should be fniuid; foi, no matter w hat theguQd ij called, men "banded 
together for a coinnioii end" will inevitably become a political organiia- 
tion.'*® 

Associations increased ncsertheless. and flourished under the Antontnes. In 
the Tcign of Alexander Scv'cnis, there were Ibirty-twn guilds at Rome; and em¬ 
perors began to see llicui as jxitefitiiilly S'sltiable assets. Scs'crus sought to or- 
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ganizc indtistruil ^issociutions and make them serviccabk to the state.*** Fiom 
being merely tolerated In Gaul, the collegia became objects of approval in the 
third century, being useful in controlling the pwple and collecting ta.ces. This 
iitiliTation of the guilds for support accompanied mdustnal collapse, which 
began in die tliird ecntuiy, Cctamic production and glassware declined after 
i>ci and Csml and the Rhine region were bereft of most of thdr commerce 
and industrr .**' 

As prnute industries ticcimed, the state engaged more cutensivelv in large* 
scale opcratiwru to equip its forces and supply its various ntiecls. and resorted to 
more and more restrictiotis jfo that laborers might not escape from their occupa¬ 
tions, Ultimately, the workaday world was coniplctdv enslaved by the govem- 
iiifiil. Hundreds of lliousaiids were reduced to eompuisoiy labor, butchers, 
lakers, ruasotis, boatmen, engniveis, glass bbwTtrs, foundiymen, coloni, cob- 
hlen, and other artisans were knit into on intricate network of organiiations, 
which become so buidcnsoute tlmt emperors on iiiany occasions issued edicts 
(in^ii. and ) recjuiriiig those who had fled from tlicir guilds to return 
to them.*** 

Increased population, weal I h, and power did not make Rome a great indus* 
trial center, 'llte wealthy dcjtendcd on their country estates for much produce, 
and gave littk imjsetni to industry of the city; tlieir lunuries came chiefly ftum 
abroad. Other factors operated against great itidnstrial development at Rome. 
Mctii and fuel were not at hand; riuiupurtatiun w-js shnv and expensive. Sin« 
many of her cotupteicd peoples w ae more highly developed industrially, more 
manufactured goods came to Rome than she sent out The small domestic 
shop where articles irere made and sold was a mure common feature of indus- 
Irial life at Pompeii and Rome tlian the factory. Spiiuritig and weaving con¬ 
tinued to he dune liouschold slasTs. Public bakeries at Rome and the state 
establishments for equipping the innies, tiiaintninc^ bv "privileges, e.Ye[np- 
tions, and couiptrlsicin." should scuicch be regarded as Large-scale indtisfty, 
Lnck of marhmety may !ta\e held spccialiKition in check. Some towns tame 
to hare a practical monopoly of certam manufactiires. however; iron 4it 
VTiunum and Putcoli. brick at Rome, ajid copper, broiia% and silver plate at 
Capua seem to have apprtaclicd I he fjdory ij il tm.*** 

Wages were dmibtlcis. low; but the matter is obscure. The penny a day 
itFerumui, four sesterces), mentioned by lesus. was probably considered a sufB 
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cicnt wa^. Owing to iiiicniplovnicnl, ev en the iiiLiIl v^*age vr^s an mi certain 
mattery \vithout piihlic larger laboiexs vvutild have fared badlv-^^* This aid flisc- 
Euated greatly from time to time, Tfio diSculh'cs of Rome's grain snpply began 
early and increased with her espansian. "iTie cunde acdilei distributed Spanish 
cotiip much to each street, about loi B.c. In the time of GracchnSp relief svas 
given by regulating prices ami distributing free com to citir^is each inonthJ^ 
Tliougli such regulation was criticized, and distribntions were curtailed from 
ritne to time, even abolis!icd in Sulla'v day. controk and doles increased as the 
gnlf widened between neb and poor. Thrtx hundred and tiventy thousand re¬ 
ceived free grain at the tinie of Caesar. x\ugiistus distributed moiRy at varioos 
tinies: grain was sometimes dutribiited free, and again at low cost.^^ Nei™ 
created funds |o provide nuiintcnance for children of those in need, Sucti "ali- 
mentaw iiislitutions*" were esctendcd liy Hadrian, Trajan, Antooiims Pius, and 
Marcus Aurdius, At the lime of ScptLinius Sevenjs about LjJio^oco were ex¬ 
pended each )car* I^Tom Caesar to Diocletian it h estimated that government 
had expended about Eiiovoc^iOoo for doles of com and brad alone 
Under the emixrrors Rome put on a magnificent appearance. Atigu‘?tus 
boasted that he found a city nf brick and left one of marble* "Material splen¬ 
dour' WHS Rome's "greatest filorv'" in the age of tlie Anton in es. Aumirauus 
enumerated her beauteous marvels: the temple of JovCp baths, amphitheater. 
Pant I icon. Temple of V’ciius and Roma, Foriim of Peace, Ponipcy s Theater* 
Odeum, staduiiu, andn most magnificent, the Forum of T In contrast 

vvidi public ffiaguificcjice and the lusuriom houses and estates of the weaJthv 
the qunitcfs of the working popiiktioii can tinned to be poor^ being commonly 
in tenements (insiibe K bnih as cheaply as possible and rented for as much as 
could be secured. Already iiiutictous ai the end of ihc Republic, ^uch flats grew* 
witli jmpt>verified miis^es, la the early fourth centuiv^ there were ovet fork' 
four thousand teneincnts, but soinctlriiig le$s than eighteen huudred individual 
homes, lliesc drafn cclU were hc;itcd only bj" a brasero* if ar all; fumituic was 
limited and exceedingly primitive; water was carried from public foimbin^; 
light was furnishcd by a cheap lamp, a “wick fln-iting in oil.*' Small wonder 
that 111 venal advised the pxir to live m the couiitiy% avoiding falling lioiwc^. 
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fictrs* and iioctiimal alaTm^. Mai sicken and die fw lack of sleepl Wlio but 
the rith can in Home? 

As a coiisirquciicc of successful ivTirs uhich gave hci ''moriopoty of power/' 
uealth flowed to Rome, \Mlb tbe advent of Rnancial impemllsin ±he eques- 
trbiti order acquired great wTight in public aflairSp ib power ticing felt t11 rough- 
out the linqjue* Two d^sm of cupitalisb may be distmgmahcd : ncgotia tores 
and pnbJicani, Tlic first, pri^iate batikcis and agents, provided exchange, gave 
Gutters of credit, and handted all sortj of business fur Llieir dicfib, particnlaily 
making loans, IwTvonc semns to k-en InriTowing. lending monc}; or per¬ 
haps doinj' both, Indebtcducss W2s aevex greato. Ciceio tliought Uic amoonl: 
of debts ought not to be so great as to injure the stale, but fought clfc]^rt5 to 
liqitidiite the obligations of dehterrs. His eensupe of C^acsai, who aholiihed onc- 
ioujtii of al! debts, was 'Hie ptiblieani ttigaged in husincss fur tlie 

state, making a profitable income out of collf^'ting taxes m the ptov'iuccs.^^^ 
Newly actjuiTcd provinces ofFered quick wealth, cspcdally to the nimble-mttcd 
and unsmpuloiLH: con^^itciiily llie pub?ic 4 fii became ardent cxpusionisls^ 
so. tcKi, did pro\Tncml gnvcmcrv who, despite restraints imposed by the Senate, 
lined tJidr pockets hy draining tlsc pio^intcs. Public;rnz also played a consid- 
erahk r6lc in other undertakings, such as building, road conslruttioiL and sup¬ 
ply mg tile army. Sulprcius Id contEaeb for horses, six thousmd togas, and 
thirty thousand ttmicsH Poly him thought the profits of contiacling wx'fC widely 
distributed: one could "nlmost saj tha! everyone is interested in these con¬ 
tracts and the work tlicy involved/' 

Ike Senate had authority over the con dieting cQiupanies, tlicorctically at 
Idst, and could grunt tlicni cxtcusioiin of time or relieve them of obligations if 
necessary . Iltat body's cooi^ciation vm tticrefore to be won. Cicizfo. ihoitgli lie 
wdl knew tlic Iiatrcd of pimiiicyrk for Roiiiaii gmcnior? uim bled them otil- 
rageously. ddcndcd I hr lystem and supported the Manilian Ijvv, w hich w^as 
to give Pompc) powtT In hi? S|3ecch |66 Cicero stressed the financial 
ill ten's fs involved in (he wxt ^igainsi Mitliricbtcs. Surely tiic "interests and fur- 
timci” (if the 'iKiumjTahk arid dislingui^^hed Mien whfj farm our ftrveinics'* 
might "'ort pcrsiinal grounds, to tie ytJtir crniccm/* For if onr revenues me the 
smews of the state, tlic . . class wjucb farms those renames is the maisisray 
of tlic other dosses*": imd it ddtsit and ruin be suffered in Alia, the rcsiilt will 
lie coltEipsc 4 niJ mill m Rome *** 
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Even if gos-emor; desired to deal justly svith piovincials, it doubtlo^ 
difficult to resist the appeal of interested piihiicjuii and their posverful friends. 
Cicero interceded because those whose interests w’ere affected besought hini to 
do so Ej a maltcr iif ^‘paramount im^xirtance to them.” To bis son-in-hiw he 
urged especial concern for the best interests of a Bilhyiiian company, partly 
because of liis personal rcLitjon to the I read of it, and also because of the class 
of nicri in it; besides, owing to its relation to lire puhJjcurn irt genentl, he con^ 
sidered it ‘'‘a most impoitint factor in the State.” Moreover, he fell sure that 
Ccissipcs, if eompliant, would “find the Bit[1)11130 partners neither forgetful 
nor luigritefu]." 

I’hough wealth flowed to Home in consequence of successful w-ars. it 
brought no genemi weibbeing to the Homan people or to the stale as a whole. 
Certain private individuals became extraordinarily wealth}; and pqusimiately 
pursued greater wtiultli. I'ax farmers and banbers did “incalculable hann” at 
home and abroad, for tiiej' put their greit fortunes to little use, save fm invest- 
inents, chiefly abroad, and for ostentatiom duplay. Provincutl investments in 
land and niort^gei dfitemlined tiie "chief economic drive during the Em* 
pirc,” The 'Vast capital acciunubted . . . ss'as hardly ev'cr used produc* 
tisicly,'' either in the provinces or in Italy; ''tlic new wealth” w>as chiefly held 
by a few '‘puisc-proud parvenus"; "one of the most serious sbortconiings of 
the Roman economic itnictirre . . . was its failure to expand tlie basis of in¬ 
vestment at home into inanufacturiiig, tnides, and production.^ Rome be* 
came a gnat market, but only a one sided one: her trade balance was unfavor¬ 
able; tfverytliuig tame to lier, but she ptoduced little, •'carried little and sold 
tittle 

OLR FATTiLi ahp sfEw 'Hic tmusitjon from Rqmblic to lilujpitc 
w-as marked by disiliuiiotimetit. Cato "wondered tliat when one sootlmyer met 
another, he could help iauglnng." Lucan's phrase, "dearer the victors cause 
tu the gods," suggests the distruit men fclt toward the invisihk powers. Cicero 
iteognbicd that the "art and sctciicc of theattgurs" Had faded out, due to time's 
passage and human neglcct .^^1 bough he was a member of the Sacred College 
of .\ugurs, he ridiculed iJie tiotiori of portents and su|s€Titittouv fears; find out 
tile true taiise of ainthing, he bclicvcid. and tiicre is iin need to be tetrificd, no 
matter what enmes to pass,''’’' f or two generations prior tu 11 b£. sucti a high 
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office as the priesthood of Jiqyiter had jiot filled; and many sacred c'di&ces 
liad fallen into niim*“ Despite official efioris to restore old faiths. Cam-male 
mourns the death of religion: ^No one now believes that the gods arc ijods. 
TTicre is no festing , , , the gods are gouty . . - because ive ate jceptics.” In 
the old days women pmyed for rain, and it fell ' by the buchet, ’ and all wtre 
wet 3 s "drowned rats." Now tlie fields arc baked dry . 

Tlic hold of the old religion on the common people was not unjvcfsally dis¬ 
solved, how'cver. The religion of Numa, the sense of piety toward the gods, 
w'liich had been inculcated throughuut centurit^, persisted long in rmal rc^ons 
when: factors of decline sverc less potent. Pagan rites of the stale cult lived to 
defj- "tlie penal edicts of Tlicodosius and flonorius." Priestly colleges still con¬ 
vened at tlie time of Tlieodosiiis; Cliristian rulers, to the time of Gratian, bote 
the title "Pontifex Maximus": and pagan festivals like the Lopeicalia were still 
honored, despite Christian bishops, at the close of the fiflli ceoturv. Pope 
Oelasius eradicated tliis ’'last stain of idolatry," but he is said to liave appeased 
tile Senate and people by a "formal apolc^'." '®'* 

Numerous solvents promoted the decay of old beliefs. Increasing knowledge 
of Creek literature and philosophy, wherein doubts about the gods mingl^ 
with hostility and contempt, could not but undermine the old niigitin amongst 
the new iiitolligcnJsij.'*’^ Hie growing poverty of the thousands who crowded 
the city must also have been a stimulant to gnjiwing doubt. Tlie old Roman 
had performed bis part of a contract as a tnems to an end. If neither gads nor 
men show pity, wherefore should one liave faith? For the proletarian in his 
cold, ferren garret the rites of household gods became meaningless; the rites 
for the dead could liavc slight sigiiifiomcc. for the poor '’could no inoio afford a 
tomb , . , titan a bouse." Dn the other liand, great wtalth and undis¬ 
puted mastery over others may well have Tendered men less attentive to gods 
on whom they- once depended. A powetfu] disintegrating infliieiicc lay also in 
the prolific grow th of foreign ciiits. Minds miitutcd nn su|}cistitiori are a ready 
prey to new oiics when the old are discredited. Intellectuals, schooled in rea¬ 
son, might throw all mafic overboardi but ignorant, simple minded folk were 
ready consumers of each strange noveliv. 

Certain new cetemonialv wutc officially blessed: the Ludi Tarentitii were 
approved (ip> ux;.); in hcmoi of Apollo were introduced bjc.) 

and became a fixed, armuat festival in Kvbclc, great mother of the gods, 
was intToduced in 205 a,c, and the Megilesiati Games in her honor grew 
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ispidly in pGpulflrit\'.^=T TTic worship of Isis and Serapis doclopcd in the hist 
half of the last pagan century and gained such a popular hold that efiorts were 
made to drstroy tt. In ten yean (jS to bat.) four edicts %veie launched 
against it and the teniplcs were ordered iazed.“* Mithraiam. though known 
after Pompqf's dcstniction of the pirates' power in CUicia,*®* had little iiiflu- 
ence in Rome before tbt end of the first century ajj.; in the nest centiin', how¬ 
ever, its vogue increased greatly, Commodus participated in its rites.^®* During 
this period tlic worslrip of Isis and Mitlira ^uitc obscured oM Roman deities 
and Creek as well, and provided tfie most serious competition for tJie rising 
cult of the ChristiansChristianity', persecuted sporadically during its first 
three centuries, was officially recogn«cd by Constantine and Licinius in 51 
Amid the decay of old gods and the blddosctipic scene of foreign infiltra- 
tions it is not remarkable to find the rise of man-w'orsliip. the identification of 
the great man and deity. It is an old popular notion that tlic great and power¬ 
ful have traffic with tiie unseen, to otha mortals denied. Even in life, Caesar 
accepted honors “too great’* for mortals; at death, he was numbered among 
the gods, and it was alleged that a cornet, seen for seven days rirnning, was 
Caesars soul in Us cdestLnl splicrc. Two >^rs later (42 bx,) even greiter 
honors were devised,*** 

The notion that a people must return to its forsaken faitli, rn order to re¬ 
habilitate itself, is ancient. The Remans owed tbdr Empire to the gods^ it was 
said; liccau.vc they' Iiuvc forgotten old deities, Italy is afflicted hy many woes, 
For this, says liotace. . , you must suffer. O Roman, till vou Iiave set up 
a^m the temples, the falling shrines of the gods and tlidr images foul with 
sooty smoke." Immediately after the battle of Actium. .^ttgustus began the 
rcorganuation of the state religion. Priestly colleges, well-nigh forgotten, w'ere 
revived and temples restored. Certain temples were rebuilt fw- private penvoiisj 
Augustus is credited with rebuilding eiglity-two. 'fhe fatoratiou w^s evidently 
an insurance policy on Rome’s established greatness,*** 

After the death of Lepidus, Augustus assumed the title of Pontife:!( Man- 
imus- bunted over two thoimnd religious books (Iw authors of little repute, it 
was said), preserving only a choice rallecfion of Sibylline litciature.*® Ttiis 

w-Lily, xKv, 12} xKvi, J5V xxix, 10; Wjtsowji Religion mid Kultus dcr Rumer, pp, sjg g., 
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citurt to stamp out kiiau lcdgc ot foreign cuJts prov-cd <1 failure, as did the re- 
lubiUtatioo of motallt) and idigion of tlic tarly Koniaiis,’*''' llic most com¬ 
pelling aspect of the nw religious order lay in the state cult of cnipciot- 
worsliip, earned on by the scs'in Aiigusialcs, Oevcloping stoiidily after the dcifi- 
cation of Julius, this cult was jiatutaJly reinforced by sontact with Orietita) 
couiitiics, such as hlgypb where deity and teinpoiaJ potentate had Inng been 
identified. Emperor-worship became a byalty test; other cults were tolerated, 
provided loyalty to ihe state was demonstrated by' petfbmiaiiee of imperial re¬ 
ligious rites. Pontifeji Mastiims the Emperor’s authority was ctilianeed. for 
lie conticillcd the filling of all priesthoods which pTCs'ionsly had been chosen by 
the people, or in certain cuscl coopted. Into these cccoiutitutcd priestlioods. 
Augustus did not fail to pul murt of the chief lucu who supported hi$ new 
regjint.'" Tlie slate cult continued and evtm svaiEcd strongei when the official 
religjDn of the Empire became Chnstian, for the Eiiipcroi was w-oishipcd, 
though iw sacrifice ssas made to him. 'lluniigh centraliKiticn of religion ohedi- 
ciKC was due to the Emperor as to Cod iiimsclf. 

'ibiit [Romans were buidened svitb superstitious lielicfs since earliest times 
iadearly wntieii m (lien histonest-'''* llicy were now licing in a new world; but 
siiptTstiliutis still livcfl. Men might hnd it difficult to bdies'C in Cod, but it 
W'lii easy lo ftsu the devil and rod assurance in the stars. .Augustus, the creatoi 
of the new age. regarded certain omens as infallible. Putting ids slmcs on wTong 
in the morning was a bad sign; rain, at llie beginning of a joiiniey, was a good 
one? a palm Iilt growing in a paveinent and an oak tliat suddenly began to 
grow impKssed him mightily.""* Centuries later Anitiiiantts said: "Many . , , 
wtio deny diat there arc htglier powers lu heaven, neitiler ap|«ar in public iioi 
cat a ttieal nor think they cun with ducesiitioii take a bath, unbl they have criti¬ 
cally ciiamincd the calendar and learned whcR’. for cKunple, the pbnet Mer¬ 
cury U, or wbut degree of the constellation uf the Crab the moon occupies in 
its tnnrsc thrnugh the lieuvcns." 

Willie there wtu nmclt Ircliel in official and unofficial, some men 

fioiited established pracliec by contemptuous mtbelief. 'Ptie rmpious Claudius 
Puis her ignored an cvH omen: when !lie sacred diictens w'ouiiln’t cat, he threw 
tlii-ni into theica, wy-ingthey tiiight drink, Hesiilfcred defeat.”* Caesar never 
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albwxd regard for religious scmp1e$ to tlclcr liini from ony imdertaking. To a 
soothsayer who reported had omens, he said: TlKy will be more favourahlc 
u ticn I wish it; it should not be regirded as a portent, if a beast lias no hesrt.” 
Laughing at Spuiinna. and sating the Ides of March woe come withutit luirm, 
he was reminded that they had come but not gpnc-‘‘® Dio noted that, 
despite numy terrible omens in a,c., tile Tcadeis disre^ided lliem and con* 
timicj picparatioiis for w-ar. Tacitus oberved tliat, tliough tliere w-ere many 
portents in the sky. ivhich once would have broken up a public meeting, it did 
not deter Calbci from going to his ciiaip.‘^* To a ccrtiiri point Polybius held 
to a scientific principle: . ns for matters the efficient and iinjil came of 

which it is possible to discoi cr we sliould not. I tlmik. put titcin down to divine 
action." Hut lieyond this, in respcct to luiusuol events. . impossible or 
difficult for a mere man t<i uiKkrstand. . . ivc may . . natural])' bow to 
popular opiiiicm” in asenbing them to the gods or to chance.’^ 

,\inong Roman intellectuals diverse tendencies devc1o|)cd as a consequence 
of their contact with a larger world, vorioas rdigtuns, and philosopliLcs. Some 
expound and apt>ear to accept the theor)' of an afterlife, in which csnl is pim* 
ished and good rewarded; others doubt Providence, pumshment. and lewardt 
still others appear confused, uncertain as to wliat to think. 'NMlIi dements of 
P)’thagorc]nj.mi and PLiitonimi, Roman patriotism is mingled. N^irgil tells 
of those who. having freed themscKes from flic stains of a former existence l>y 
a ihotisoiid tears of purgation, aw-ait a rC'Cmbodimcut, .Among thc% Spirits 
ate the heroes of Troy and the great names of Ronuri history. To wluit extent 
tills mixtiuc of 1 icilenic (hcor)' and Roman pride proved ixjtabk is a proper 
matter of speculation. Cicero and other iDtcIleetnals found the tbcoiy of Jin- 
mortality of tlie soul more or less inviting, as is suggested bv' liicrpio's dream,*” 
Pfcsiiinably many held the view seriously. Lurretim would scarcely contend 
with imaginary foes. He earnestly entreats men to l>e rational: “\Miy doubt 
, . , llrat tire soul when driven fortii out of the Isody ► not only cannot 
coritiuue thrsuigh cteniity, hut is imiihle to hold together the smallest fraction 
of time?” ”* Dtheis, like Cac^r and I'liny, toot no stock in any existence 
but the present. To Caesar . . dcaih is a relief from woes, not a pntiisli- 
mctil"; it leavcH in> room . for toriow in fur joy /' Tacit ns is somewhat 

17aSudoiiUu; /utiiu. ?(}. 8'- I miu. hv J, C. Rotic TLc Ltjcb J.itfnin', Quoted 
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uncertain about Pio^idence and design; most: men, he thinks^ continue lo be¬ 
lieve that a tpan's future is fixed from very birth; he, himself, must suspend 
judgment ns to whether fate nr mere chnnec gox^ms huimn nfhirs.^^^ 

ut* Amtils, itl, iB; sn\ li; cf. Cimo: Dc Ssiui^ Omnnn. i* i-;; 14 5^. 
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FROM PROVINCIAL 
TO COSMOPOLITAN CULTURE 


INTKOnWCTIOM OF CREEK EXUCATION 

T he otd order diangclii. gi'i'ing way to 3 hov- A metumarphosis of educs' 
tion, infonnii] and formal, mental and physical, paralleled Rome's ixilitJ- 
cal, economic, and social changes and inlemctcd with them, 'lire central fea¬ 
ture of this transition ssas the flcllcriuiatioa of education which took place 
rapidly, despite opposition, as Rome moved from provincblkni to cissniopoli- 
tanism. Already distinguishahle ahoul die beginning of the Pimic War, the 
process wis fairly complete by the middle of the 6rst eentuty b.c* The inter¬ 
vening period was marked by divergent stresses, antagonism to I [elicnic culture 
on die part of some, enthusiastic acceptance of it and energetic efforts to fur¬ 
ther It. on the part of others, One and the same jicrson ruight exemplify in 
himself the stnigglc between the old and new. 

Cieero traced llie mighty rivet of culture which flowed from Greece to Rome 
to the days of Demaratns who fled from Qwinth to Tiutiuinii, mamcti a Tar- 
quinian w'ifc. and educated his sons in all the arts of the Creek system. .ScTV'ins, 
who later became king, was said tn have Ijcen educated in the anic way.^ liow- 
evcf tliat may be, liinnigh early contacts Roiiiaiis gained some knowledge of 
Gicek, The alphabet liad been kriown at Cunuic since about the eighth or ewlv 
sci'cntli ccutiuy. Rot die Teinied. whose duly it ssas to consult Silwlliiic litera¬ 
ture, Greek was indlspeHSahk. "Hic rites of Ccios wcie taught the Romans by a 
Greek priestess, on svhom. Cicero ays. Uic Senate confened citizenship’ 
Lucius Postumius, Roman envoy at Tarctiltim (aSa bo:,), R said to fiavc 
spoken Greek; and the ambassador of l^Tiiius to Rome ^ j3i b.c.J b bclin cd 

s Ckxto: ‘/lie Republic, □, 19. a^x. 
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to ha\Te spoken to the Ronuns in Greek, petlups without an interpreter,* Tlic 
First Punic War ox:.) went far to extend tlie acg iminhin re Fabius 

PictfJi (e. 254 R.C,) and liis cniitcmporiA, Cinciii* Aiimentui, the Erst Roman 
bisturiiuis, wrote in Greek, which must liave been understood by many, A 
Roman eunsnl (i 51 itx;. was considered luntsuaTly conversanl with Creek, and 
even knew various dndccts used in Asia Minor,* 

Tliougti Creek was known to some cstent in euly litctaxy study at 

Rcrmc, nctordicig to Snetonms, rvas notpuisued, ‘'stiil less held in anv esteem," 
for the people weit devoted chiefly to war and had little time for liberal cm- 
plp)7iienls. 'fhe eaihest tcuchen of gnimmsr were Italian Creek poets. Lisins 
and Fnnjiis, who gaie instnactioif m both Creek and Latin ‘‘at home and 
abroad." Andronicus, a Creek, taken ai prisoner from Tarentnm to Rome 
about ktamc the teacher of his tnaiter't and others, and etitt’ 

tintted active till about 107 bXi“ ibince materials in Latin w'ere scarce, the 
talented Greek translated the Odyssey into ijdn (about =50 thus intro- 
dutmg a Itsibook wiiicli siipplcmentcd and ultimately replaced flic 'I'lwlve 
Tablca of the Ltw. 

Quintus Ennius, an Italian (b. ajtj b.c*i who had imbifrerj Greet culture, 
was brougtit by Pore ins Cato to Ronie i ^^4 w here he ^vc iintructifm 
in both Latin and Creek, Knowing Creek. Osceui. and Latin. Eimius boasted 
lie hat] three hearts-*^ Mis talents as poet giiined him the (inw of llie upper 
class, the fnendslup of tiic Scipios. Known as the fatliet of Romnti poetrs’, his 
impoftani.v for uducation is Miggestcd by the fact that he is credited with bring¬ 
ing "to the Romans a full acceptante of Creek forms and taste/'' 

Suetonius regarded the liegtniiings of literary study under Aiidronicus and 
Ennitei as quite "hiiniWe": iu his opinion the Study nf grammar was first inlro- 
diiecd by Crates of Malios, wlm came as aiiih.iw;idffr to Rome in 169 bjc, or, 
as some think, alxiut 159. !>nTrng (he pcrfnrmancc of his duties and the delay 
occasioned by an accident, tins learned Cicefc gave mstnictiun in Creek litcr- 
atnre, thus setting a ptteni for Ron rani to follow.** Since Crates piolahly did 
not know Latin, the popuLirity of bis Icetutcs may indicate the extent to which 
Creek iviis already undtTslwd. 'lire advent of Craies m-irtud the beginning of 
philological study.'** Tlie foundations U.iving ticeii Lud, gramnwlical studies 
"advanced in all directions,'* Snetunius tioimes l.ucius ,\clius and Senius 
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Cindius, statesmen atid scholars, as leaden m the movement which became so 
popular that, at times, twenty schools were o|}eratin^ in Rome, and "gtajiunar 
even made its svay into the provinces." 

The mhoduction ot Greek linguistic and literary studies stimulated interest 
in rhetoric and philosophy as well. Though these areas of learning became 
more or less clearly differentiated later, the lines were not at tire outset strictly 
drawn. Suetonius says tliat, tiiough rhetoric was introduced will) greater diffi* 
cuJh', ’‘giammuiiansof early days taught rhetoric as well," and many' men wirite 
"oil botli subjcLis," ** Opilms* a ticedman, hiughf ptiiloso[>hy first, then 
rhetoric and grammar. Philologus, a fteedman. was known as "a rhetorician 
among grammarians and a grammarian among rhetoricians," ** In short. 
Creeks taught cvoiytiung. In the time of Acniiliiis Raulus tc. £:uy-i6o OX.), 
gciinmaiians, philosoidrcTs, rhetoricians, artists, and tcichen of exercises and 
sports weic Greeks.^ At Clto’s death fi^r) ax.J Creek rhetoric wsis widely 
Imown, A keen interest in rhetoric and phitosopliy is tcScctcd in Flntarch's 
accoimt of theairii u] of Ciinicades and Diogenes at Rome in 151; a.c. So great 
was the charm of Oimeades in particular tirat ", , . die mast stiidiaus of the 
city's youtfi liustcncrl to wait upon tJiem, and became their devoted and admir* 
iiig listeners." All oilier plca.sutes WTre forgot; youth seemed as if ’ possessed" 
by philosophy,'* 

Tlic growing inHucnce of Creek culture on the Romans is shown in the lives 
of many individuals. ^'faICT: 1 lu^ w'lio died in =oh a-r.., wtls "a Inver of Greek 
learning." though he was so occtipiud with w^r that he was unable to gain a 
proficiency m it commensurate with his desire. Aetnilins Paultw trained his 
sons ID tile old Roman discipline, but moreardenlh' in the Creek. Even Creeks 
were uinaired at his concern for their |va.stim». for he sacrificed to their gods, 
attended their fcas^ and contests, and made lilrcral nramcial .lUowunces for 
them. Pcrtiaps the greatest tribute to the power of Hellcttic culture over the 
Ronianv it found in Cato who, even though he wru a hitter critic, Itamed 
Creek late in life, devoted himself tn Demosthenes and Tlmcydidcs, and fre¬ 
quently ciubellished his works with Greek thoughts and talcs,** 

Despite growing hivTiT, evidences of distni&t, antagonism, and ccutempt for 
thuigs tldleiuc were tmmerouv .md persistent. Ciitu brought Ennius to Rome 
and learned Creek, but lie was sharply critical and eontemptuous of Hellenic 
ways. He laughed at Albinus for writing bis history'm Creek and having to 
apnlogiac for errors, since it was nut Ids native tongue. TIte teaching of Socrates 
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W^s not spared; lilxu'tsc llic sehoo) of hocrates, whose students practiced their 
art tin tho- ^^•cre old iiie«, as if tlicj- cspected to plead their causes in Hades. 
Cato distrusted Greek physicians as wcU as philosophers, and svTimtd his son 
against them, being convinced tlwt “Rome would lose her empire wlico she 
had become infected witit Greek letters.” \Vhen certain pliilosophers, Car- 
neades and Diogenes, were pleading against a penalty imposed on the .^the* 
man people, and liad strown liicir great periiiasivc powers, Cato grew alarmed 
at tlieif influence and declirctl. *‘\Vc ought ... to make up our minds one 
way Of another, and vote on svhat the embassy' proposes, in order that tliese 
men may return to their schools and kchin: to the sobs of Greece, wJiik the 
south of Rome give lar to their law-S and niagistrates, as hcretofoie." *" Maiius 
(* 55 '^ B.C.) took a similar view uf the Greeks, declaring it ridiculous to study 
the literature of a suh}Cet people. Though after Iris second triuinpli he gave the 
public Creek spectacles, he himself merely came, sat down a moment, and 
went away. Of lib tgimnince uf Creek letters he said; “I did not greatly care to 
becomeactpuiintcd with them, since they had not tauglU tbeir teachers virtue.” 
Instead, he boasted that lie Imd learned die old Roman lesson “to strike down 
the foe. . . « 

Disapproval of the Hellcnking tendency is sliown in many ways. Calcnus. 
hdivuUng Cicero for Ins studiousness, calls him ''Gracculus” and icpTOocho 
Iiim tor using • oiucJi more oil Ilian wine. . . Cicero, too. though a nalom 
promoter of Greek Icarrting. hod a low opinion of the people whom he cred* 
ited with a . natural aptitude for deceit," Defending Fbccus, he praised 
Iheir literary abilities, but decried their untnwhvorlhinest as witnesses: "... a 
^upiilum regard to truth in giving their evidence b not a virtue that that 
reition has ever cnltivwtcd: they arcuttcrly ignoemt jss to] what is the mcanmg 
of that ijiLility', they know nothing of its autlmrity or of its weight. . . . llicv 
neva rtpK precisely to a <|ucstiori. 'nitj* always nnswer :m accuser more than 
he asks them." ” tihcwhcrc he refers to the "idle and talkative,'' though 
stiuhous. learned Crccks~“that mtist learned tiatiun" which abounds in Jin- 
pertinence.” “For more tliaii (loo years." sun Dill, “tliu Roman vrlio iud bm- 
wwTd bis best cnUuie. bb polbli and ideas from the Greek, was ready to sneer 
at the Gtcckiing.' “ 
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Probably no pbiw of itie l-kllciiidrtg process came io for greater ailicistn 
t han physial culture, as may be seen from Cicero, Comdins Ncpos> Honte. 
Seneca, and a liost of other autliois. Scipio tvas cntLeized by his enemies for 
dressing unlike a Rotnati, ticing unsoldier like, walking around in the gj-mna- 
sitim in a robe and slippers, and giving time to light reading and the palaesba.^ 

Official efforts, put fortti Ironi time to time to stem the rising tide of i lcUen- 
ism, testify' both to its stretigih and the distrust fdt by the Homans. In the 
consulsliip oJ Postumius (173 or jjerhaps 155 Bx;, I the iLpienrean philosophers, 
.Mcacus and Phiiiscus^ were banisltcd ' because of the pleasures whicfi they 
introduced " In 161 ti,e. tile Senate passed a decree against "Latin siieakiiig 
philosopliers and rhctOEickms/'*^ Plnlosophy's senants coutimted to htiid 
rough sledding at Rome. FliUosoplim were apt to think independently and at 
times impudently; some of them were active politically. Ilclvidius, whom Ves¬ 
pasian banned aud ordered put to death, denounced monarchy and praised 
dciuoctacv. HostiUaiius and Demetrius ^'crc deported, in tict, "all the philoso¬ 
phers except Miuioiiius," Dio wys, because they took advantage of tire name of 
philosophy to teach doctrines ’‘inappropriate to the Knics.*' ® Diogenes was 
ffo^ed for denouncing Titnii and Berenice, and lleras was bcheidcd for ius 
"senseless yelpings.’' “ Aulus Gellius says tltat pliilosoplicrs were driven from 
Rome by a decree of the Senate {Sq ) and rveie forbitldcn iti all Italy'; and that 
Epictetus left Rome for Nicopolis because of tliat decree.** Dio Chrysostom 
(c, 4C-115). "golden moiiihcd” Creek rhetorician and philosopher, was also 
a victim of imperial displeasure. Antouiiius (212) had » bitter hatred of the 
Aristotelians, liiiriied their books, and aholidled their common mess and other 
privileges at Alexandria.*' 

Criticism of the Greek influeuec conrimiesi tong after Roman life tud under¬ 
gone a thorough transformation, nie worst evils, regardless of their true source, 
were credited to the foieignci. Tacitus found the morality of the fathers for¬ 
gotten, "utterly suln'crtfd by the iutrodnctitin of a las tone,” "a degeneracy 
bred by foreign tastes." ** Petronius portiaj-cd the teachers of rhetoric, Encol- 
piiis and ,\gainemnoji, in unattractive colors: then erudition, a mixture of 
robbery, murder—almost every roguery imaginable, Tlie rhetoiie schools aie 
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the TfAin of el(M]iienee.^‘ J 11^^713], amtei of acid phnise, contemptuous of a Git- 
dan RomCr pilloried the Creeb as 3 ualiaii of actors, a!! n^dy to fkttei 
5milmg. weeping, chilling, or swealifig ^jijipalhdically with iiicij ptroni; all 
ready to ply any tr^dc whethet of gmmmamn, Thctariciani gcotnctticku, artiitl, 
tamer, dancer, auguTy physician, m uiagieian.’* 

Long after the new education tad gotten well tiEidci w ay, and even when it 
tad triumphed, many ll<!in.ins still cluiig to old cducatinruil practices and 
ideals. Tile persistence of the old is an index of the toiighisess of Roman etat- 
acter and the streiigth of Ihck Lnstitaioiisf it is als^j a criticism of the new 
cducorioti, an expression of dou1?t, and iignln a dcBnitc conviction as to ib 
inadequacy- as a substitute (or Use old* Cato, typical of the best in old Rorai:, 
took pcrsoiLil charge of Im sou^s education, Tlic old, strennous physiod diS' 
cipline of labor was priced botli hy Cato and Varro.^ .\eiiinim Failing trained 
his sons in ihc old discipline, though he valued and iiraised the new;^ Angustus 
toolccare of his gpudsuiis" education^ physical and mcDtal,^" and in other ways 
prided himself on pidhcicmce to the old iimrca. llonire, though a prtxliict of the 
new learning, pmiscrl hi^i father for attending him personally when he went 
to school.^ Cicero, fine example of the effect of Hellenic learning on 
man's nicnbl dcvdopuicnt, praised the old Rouiiiu tmining irt biW': Ctnssus 
was ''piming himself in the biw^Oiirt:!^^ \it an ;ige when young men wow .ne 
just iviniiing applause as students of Tacitus (c, a,ii,L dis¬ 

cussing thcitucstion why there were ttiatiiy great orators in fiirmcr ages, wherr^^ 
in his own day there wtTc only jK-tty pleadciv, dee latex! thiH the cstccllctut of 
the old was rooted m tramiiig at home and discipline iw the leahtics of life, 
tljc boy being "taken bj^ fatlicr ^ , , and plated under tlic tuic of some 
amtor who held 4 k^iding imritirin at RomcT Nowadays, ehildrai are bmngltt 
up at home by Creek $tn'anb; at school it is just as bict^ ignrmmcc meets ignoK 
nuee. and tlio studies puisticd defeat die object of geinuiie education,*^' EMiny, 
tw„ Liudtd the gld tmining oi tbe limiiCp tlic cuiijp, and the eonrts, and cem- 
(kmued the products of the rhdoric schools**^ ^^att^al dispacaged Ihc King' 
winded i3citi>r, and begged timi to dnuk hi?t ''extra cluck'^ and quench at once 
liis thirst and 

*&FelTDnEitfi Swf^TiioriH 1 <i seq, 

tu* iS-ii|; 
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I^'y^rTUTl0^s oy FOSMAt. totiCATtON 

Wlien Ueneiiic c\tltuic infilliatctl Roman «icieh> ediimtioo. which prm'^ 
oitsly had been ctiicfiy an infonnal apprenticeship to life's duties, began to 
assume 3 fonnal. instihitiana] aspect. Tlie surious types of iiistitiitions, largely 
Iximm cd from abroad, were fairly fixed by die bst centuty bjc 4 they continued 
oti throitghotit the Rmpite. but suffered a marked deterioration to later cen* 
tuties. From the 1o« est to the highml levoL schooling pit>cecded from the Indus 
til rough Greek and Latin grammar schools, continued with the rhetonc school, 
and concluded with the nnivetsih/* 

ElcmcTitary eduoitioo luid been in the hands of parents in early Roman 
days. I'o some extent, as Cato. Augustus. Horace, and othen suggest, the 
father's cure for it coriHimcd despite the desiclopmctil of formal, edncational 
institutions. Ceticrally, hon-m-cr, a slave-tutor (paedagogus) was given chaigc 
o( the Roman aliout the age of ses'cn.Tlie custom bad become common in 
iJic days of Augustus, ulio assigned spetiat scats for them at the theater, next 
to the section allotted to their charges.** EpiLtctiis says: ‘‘VVlicn we are chil¬ 
dren OUT parents de!is"er ns to a pedagogue to take cate on all occasions that we 
suffer no liarni.” ■** his dutv was primaTits' supervision of manners and 

morals, the pjcdagf^us fmuaUy a Creek) might give instmetirm .it times in 
Greek. Quintilian suvs that paedagogi “shoukl have had a thorongji cdtimtiun," 
oi if not. tlicv should know it; nothing is wor.se than tliinking one has real 
kmnsiedge ubcii one knows only '‘the alphabet.'' for such.i person disrkins “the 
drudgen' of teaching.*' *'' 

Of the oulv eleiiicntuiy school (Indus] htlle is known. Wlicn. however, in- 
stTiiL'tion in readiug and writing had become a gciieially accepted necessity, 
such elcmcntaiv institutions, taught Iw a littcrator or liirli magister, became 
common.*^ Litferator meant u "dahhlci in literature," one who had a “sinat- 
tciiiig of letten" in contrast to one thoroughly versed in Icttors. TItough usage 
varied, Suetonius says tlrat Ronuins coiumniily med Irtteratiu and litterator 
as the Greeks did grammaticus and grarnniatista. the fonner of each |7aTr of 
terms rclciriiie to a master, the latter to one moderately STased in fitciaturc. 
Augustine distillguidICS carefully between elctncntaiy reading, writing, and 
ciphcniig, all winch he detested, and those sbuliea taught by the gramnurians.^'’ 

Bcricr. Cslttii ai Itoniaq of rhe Tiinc of ALrgtnrm. p. 9. 
rsSuctimusr Auauifoi. 44. 

^^niiintilian; The Jinfitulio (h^lona.«, 1 . S. 

«f4»”., 111. 44; it: VI, 1;; riuliircli Cuitiffiu. yS; Reat-EnciTbip^, S.S.. II. Pt. 1, TtSj: 

Murqumitt: Pit rrh-stlehcit dcr lUtoiH, pp 9: A.; lupra, p. 417. 
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According to Flntaith/'^ Spurius Gmilius^ .1 frccdimn, vras the firat "'to 
open ill cleniHitin^ scUuor' ^bout 2-^1 bjc. CoiisideNiiLg earlier references to 
ludK die chamctcT of diis sdiool and the precise meaning of Plutarch's words 
are somc^iliat rnicertain. if lliis w-asp indeed^ the Gist demimhiiy school to 
charge fccSp it may represent a ceitain expansion of elcmcrttar^' education in a 
public way* Earlier feaclim may have buglit only tlie childten of cettain 
households, rccewing gifU instead of regular fees, whereas Cart ilius admitted 
alt who brought a Gxed fee.®** 

TlKJUgli hidm jsport, play, game t may have been employed, like the Greek 
to Httratt nither than rcijcl yonlh, lire institution does not appear in 
attractive colors. Usually held in a pergulap an opai pordi or booth similar to 
that used for shupSp^ it wti& cxpiiscd to die ttimiih <if the street unless screened 
by 3 cuftain. ftivenal calls school a ^'hok" lliat no blacksmith, 110 carder of 
wool, w^nuld llicic was little equipment: I hough mimcious materials 
maps^ histoncal handbooks, chronological talilc^^sistcd after the Republic* 
it is douhtiiil whcUicr dn:\' ivere used in sdicpol,"'^ Books bcciime cheap, how¬ 
ever, and pupils could have their own wpjcs, Tlic master occupied a small 
raised platform; the jmpits: sat iqion the flwjr or on low wooden or stone scats, 
bolding their wiitiiig tablets on their knees. Otic discounts satiic but, in 
general, tJic sdu>uU scetii scarcely better than saliiiits paLnteJ them. 

Elementary education became wklcsprearf under tlic EmpircL Augustus 
made an cxccplion of pracceptorts and incditl aliowiiig them to remain in 
Rome during a Famine (10 \.n.) while ijtiier fureigiieTS were e:qK:lkd; he aim 
cifucated xnmy otliLr children with tiii^ nwt) When education was at its 
zenith in the third ccntuni'. them wete elementary sKihools iti vill.JE^es as well 
os dties even iii distant provincesElnueiitary teachers, how^evtTp did not 
slutie the ]iiivalcgcs gniiited in cettain loiiicd clashes after Ncto.^® 

Flancntaiy schooling uMtalty began abjiit sc\cn and contitittcd till about 
twelve, UovA Olid gills nuy isavc attended school logelhcr, A schooJtnastci of 
Capua is vhown with a girl and a Imy on eilher side* but \hi\ prura iifithing 
rcganJiiigcoinatmctiuti. School l«;gaii txifore the cocks be^jn to crow. Artificial 
right W 51 S used. Fafaemon mmt have "snuffed up the odour of as many lamps'' 

^ Reiman ^ 

wGrJuiwr^cf. Eraiclituit imd L-rfmicJ»l tm Kbuii>d:f7ii 11, in, ihiuU Camiiiw* 

fcliool rqsiwnfi ii litcran' aiwt Thcloneiii inima^ticin"; cf. Jiillioif 

\h LiiMrafure ikni t'AtKioitK fttnur’. pp. aft i dfi eit p p ij. 
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as he had scholais-®* Discipline iceins to have been haidi, hot holidays were 
fieqticiit, Regitlar festivah—Quinqiiatnis. Sutunialia. Floialia, Cercatia— 
market da^ii (nuiidiDac), and special tritmiplul days were prohably ficCi A 
long sacatiou txcurred in summer. "ITie hot dajTi of July having come. Martial 
bids the muster kt lus "grim rod ' keep holiday "till the Ides of October;* Boys 
took the tcactier their fees on the ides of eight motitJis, tlic rest of the year 
siipposedlv being vacation 

In the wrly sciiools the Law of the Tvxhe Tables was at once the content 
of reading lessons and a political catechism. Liter, attention was given to tlie 
Laws, the Latinized Odyssey, and other Ulcrurj works as they* Lncieased and 
found favor with teaclicrs. In Cicero's boyliixkl. however, the Laws were still 
learned as "a tequinai fonnub;' »* The new materials seem to have quite dis- 
pbeed the Law at tlie middle of tlie first century sjC^ for Cieeio says "no one 
learm it nowadays.” 

Since education was private and was frequently begun at home, the time 
of learning to read must Imvc varied with the family and the tutor. Some 
tlionght reading should not licgiii before seven, which was probably a common 
practice. Quintilian, liowes-cr, w-oiild begin eaiUer, Cliildren must be occupied 
in some way. Why neglect what can lie gained before seven, since the young 
child's memory is niost retentive? This early tunning ought not be too 
laborious, however: studies should be an amusement and involve some com¬ 
petition; pmisc and resvurds shoulil draw tlie pupils on to learning. ChildieD 
should learn tlie fomisof letters and their names at the same time, "just as they 
do with men.” 1 lave IctlCTS of ivoti^ for them to play with* thus learning and 
pleasmc may go hand in liaiid."* In learning reading and writing, model sen- 
teutiac were used, hundreds of which have been pn.-sers'ed.'“' 

In teaching wTiting. Seneca says, Uie "fingers arc held and guided,'* followbg 
the outline of tlie letters; next, thcj' ''imitate a cop/* and thus fonn a style.®‘ 
Quintilian speaks of having children "Irace'' letters which others have made for 
them. Av an impiovcmciiL when the child knoivs the sliapes of letters, he lec- 
ommendv laving them cut ac'Ciiiatcly upon a Imard, "so that the pen may 
be guided along the groovxs” and not go astray,®" St. Jciinnc recommended 
this old practice for Pattb: *'\^''Iien she ticgiris with uncertain liaud to use tlie 

** fuLienat, vu, jij c( see.; n. fiS; Jtn. 57, 
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pen, dtlicT let hand be put over liens to gtiide her bijbv Engers, or else 

liuve the letters niarketj on the tablet so that her ^mting may follow their out¬ 
lines and keirp tu their limits ^dtliout sttujing ^ 

]]} keeping with ihr Roimtis' pmeLical bent, reckoning liad a pTomlneiit 
place in scluxil!;. UiiHkti the CTceks* Cicero says, the Romans limited mathe- 
tmtieal study to its practical aspects, ”jijeasurmg and Eecioniiig/" ** A special 
teacher {caJcnlMtoi 1 vvas employed; his instniction* at leasl in lidcr w:is 
rated higher and w^s better paid than that of the teicher of letters. In teaching 
TiEimlicT?! all iiitticuit systcfu of firigcr'rcckonitig and (he ucre used. One 

type of alxieus ImH stone connlm^ eakidi: another, movable but tom or knohs^ 
$et in grotnes.^ Knowledge of calculation wm needed in conrt as well as in the 
counting iiOTiSC. An omtor was thought ''deficient in education" if he hesitated 
ill making iak'4iLitinn.s, fir if he cuntiadictcd Ills sjwkcn calcitytioiis Ijy ''at] 
nncertaifi or iiiapimipriate gcstnic with lib fingm/* Knowledge of geometiy 
was also necessary in cases iiivoh uig ^'bouiubncs and mcasuranaits/* ^ 
Devotion to calcubtiou wtii ridiculed hy those who thought liicrc w^ srmic- 
thiiig Jictlcr lhau kiiuwdng "how muchj' Places of hiisiiiess tench tliat "money 
is the first thing to seck,^' i Icjiace; the )'onng and the old luivc this lesson 
on ihdi tips, Rojiiaiis Icani in Sclioul "'to iLiide I he as br long sums into a 
hundred Malheimtidaiis toch bw to Liy out estates^ comity and 

adapt OUT fingers to 3S‘;iricc; it would !«: better^ says Seneca* to learn that there 
is no value in ^nch <a!triilatioii$^ no use in wearing out bookfceeiMirs kc?crping 
nxxsrd5 of our wealth.*'^ But Icuming that *'oiie and erne arc two, two and two 
arc fnnrJ' w^as still jhiit of Romau edncutiori in iJic ynutJi of Augiistine.^^ 
Ibougli the division between the elementary and the gnimmar school and 
between the gramTiijr sehool and the dietotie school vvus not defitutdy 
the gcnctally approved hinc-allottncnt was from age seven to twelve fur the 
Indus; twelve to ific asTumption of the fog? v irih's, for the school of the 
gmorinjtfcus. Greek ilfid Latin; and the school of Hie after donning itic 

tt^ iiF manhood.^ 

Cato sjid Hull “the poetic art was not esteemed'' in the old cducution, and 
aiiyniit; who turned to if was eonsTdcxcd a "blockheadNow* however, all 

^ Lrttflr evil, ^ Scfccl Icricn oi St. Jttomc^ tmu, h\‘ 1-", A Wrl^ki, The t^mh CLluk-.iI 
Qtiotrtl hy pcrmiswMi nl Ttur^ard l^nivcint}' l*tes54 Gaiiibrkiiie+ 
fuvtirljn h x ctf., ix H 
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IhiU changed. The ttily Greek grain™r musten concentratod on reading and 
criticizing Homer. Cmdiiall)' tih yupplmicnted by otLer aullior^i. ilie 
practical v^isdoni of the bard of Ascra oiadc him acceptable in Roman schools. 
Paniphracking Ac 50 |>^ fables ttcommciidcd by QnmtilLiiip rfagetlyp lyrie 
poetry-^ and comedy also Iiad ? pbcc. Mcriander ^tis especially tavored. Erotic 
elegies and bCTidccasy llablc-s fn meter commoTily used in lampoons) were to be 
pas^sed by entirely, ui used only foi older students/^ Sbtiiis' fattier bilight *'Hic 
sons of Romulus'' Hoinet* Iteiod, Pituhir, Ibycus, Alcneint Stesichonis, Sap¬ 
pho, Bat tjades. LycopliTon* Sophron, and Corinna/^ A son's eulogy^ may have 
exaggerated; but Naples was strongly Creek. 

For a time there w-as little at hand save Greek antlmrs. Ttic growth of Latin 
I item hire, however, soon made its study a matter oi iinportaiicc; consequeiiHyt 
graimnar schools became more specialized in tlic cady first cetilim^ some 
being known as gmijimstfici Cracctn others as gnimritaticj JHafiiii. Ceit^un mai- 
ters were able to tcacli both Greek and Latin litcmtiire, Gnipho (e, 116-66 
bj:. ( svas well read in liolh tongues; Philologm^ born at Athen.^i, was famed as 
n '^Litin grammarL'iii/* Stilo the Penman was reputedly the Grst Latin gnini^ 
marim; after him. grammatical studies spread rapidly^ mrmy schools springing 
up at Rome and also in Roman provinces* Snetoniiis names many masters who 
giined proniincnce: in Gallia Togata, were Ocfaviirs Tciiccr, Pcsccnnius 
tacciutp and OiJpiii^ Chares; itt Rome, Opilim^ Gnipho^ Marcus Andfonicits 
Orbilins, Phiblogus, X^atcnu&CatOt Epiciadus. Sfalicrius Eros, Niem, Lemons. 
Quintus Epirntap^ \^crTius Fbcciis, Crassieusp Aphiodisius, Ihginuip McItssuSp 
Marcel 1115 , Pakemon* and ProhiisJ'* 

C^ertain grammar-sthonl masters were also authors, Kicanor wrote oomincn- 
larics and a sabic; Opillus, a nuinber of books on "learned topiev'; Qnipho^ 
On tJie L^in Laugtii^gc; Andronicus, Crificums of (lie Atmatsof Enuius; CatOp 
girnnmotical works and poems; Aphrodisius, a criticism of Verrius' Orthog¬ 
raphy; Mchiisiis, TriSt^ and Fabiifae Togalae* scenes of Roman life and 
Pfobiis, Obscn'alinns on Oiir Early Lmgtiage. Palaernou was author of a 
grammar*^ and a versatile versifier* Sonie gninimaTians gamed immor^ 
fatity through the fame of their pupils and assndates. Stilo taught Cicero; 
Griipho was Caesar's tutor, and Cicero attended his iiistnicticm in ihetciric. 
Orbilitis Uv^ as Ifomce's flogger/' Philoiogus taught Salfii$.t; Kim the 
teacher f>F Brutus and tiissius; and Lenaens w^s the fieednian and comiKiiiioa 
of Piimpey. llygjnuSv an iwtimatc friend of Ovid, w-as given eliarge of the 
Palatine tibuiiy by Aiigiisfiir.^'* 

'S ^iiTfiJiaii. [ H, 6^-; 1; fatikfi: op. ert . pp. s&j tf.i MarqnatEh np cit., p. ms, 
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The qiic$tioi) tiaturally arose a$ to wlietJier Latin or Greek litcratune should 
come Several factors contributed to placing Creek first: ttic prc-craincnce 
of Creek literature; the fact that it u'as tlie mot her of Litrn letters; and the 
priorit)' of Creek teachers, Tlmugh Pliny ■' intimiited that beginning n-itli 
ilomcr w^is like beginning to climb at the top of a ladder, Quintilian, veteran 
schoolmaster and outstanding authorih' of the first cent my a j>., Javored begin* 
niiignitli Homer and \ irgi1. One should begin with Greek; Latin, the cs oy- 
day tongue, would be learned ans'U'ay; Iwsidcs. Latin Icutnjng vras derived from 
Creek, Latin jristrttctirm should follow shortly the beginning of Creek, both 
studies being then continued simitllanconsly. The coniiimn practice of study* 
itig only Greek, as "in tlic majorit) of cases," Quintdiun considered b;id. for it 
occasioned errors of accent and encouraged mijcitig foreign idioms witli native, 
speech,” 

Laitin masters used AndTOniciir‘ Odi ssty-, Horace did not regret Icsiming it, 
but marveled that it should be praised as nearly perfect.^* V'^irgil was lirdied 
with Homer b}* Quintiliao- Some authon seem to have curried favor with the 
teadicra; but Horace assities us that be wxuild not "stoop” to cansussing school* 
masters; would not be so "senseless*' as to want his works to be 'lesson-books 
in cheap schools" Virgil and other poets were reputedly introiiiiced into 
schools by Epimta, "fond nurse of fledgling bards," tlorace came into the 
schools, too, presumably without earning favor, 'fliougb Quintilian would 
not like to explain certain pssages, Juvenal mentions the ''discoloured Horace" 
and ‘‘begrimed \'irgi3" of boyt at sgIioo!.** Qiiintilian considered Knaiiis, 
Accius. Pdcnvins, Liidihis, Terence, and Caccilins valuable chiefly for “persons 
of riper ycirs." Srilust's orations were read, but Ouintiltin warns against his 
style. Kaciius, Afranius (known for bit hahuLic TogatacL Lucan, Pluntus, 
ShitiiL^ and othenalw gained a place. Quintilian thought one shonld not .study 
poets alone; for vocabulary and subject matter all kinds of writers must he 
read." 

Tlic method of tcacliing vuried with the tnaitcr. Vciriiis Flaecus gained 
renown for lits use of rivwlrs’. arraying those of equal advancement agmnst each 
other, and giving prizes to the most successful,** Quintiljau advised masters 
not to teach over the heads of pupils, for ‘'vessek w itb narrow iiiuutlii’' caiiriot 
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take liquids poured in tuo fast. Bcgimitirs should imitate tlidr comrade:! mtlicr 
that) the niRStcr. liis uv^ti tcuchm bad Imd the hoys compete for headship cif 
the class, the leader being allo^ved to deebirn 6rst during tlic succeedlttg 
niontli, when itiiothcr tnjght Ijc able to grin piiority'.’*' Ihcpctltiun and expicss- 
ing the tame thought in various ways wTie common. Fronto adsised Marcus 
Attrclim to follow' his osstv tested practice; "You must turn tlie same maxim 
twice or thrioc. . . . And so tiini longer odes tw'O ui three times dlligenth% 
boldK'. , . . This esercisc will be the gieutot hflp to you in speech making; 
undoubteettsv too, the ewerpting of some sentences from the /ugurfha or the 
Cafjjjue.'* ^ One must often use the blunt end of the stylus (i.c., erase and 
rewrite), says 1 lorace, to WTite aiiytliing wxirth a secotid reading.*^ 

Tlie teaching of literature, as Quiiitiiiao \iewcd it, involved practice in read¬ 
ing, Attention to pronunciation, breathing.^ pauses, raising and loavctting the 
voice, mgdiilation. s[X'cd and vigor of speech, Orthogiaphy was not to be neg¬ 
lected, Proiicr attention must be given to the different qunlities of poetiy and 
prose. Poetry is song, hut must not be read singsong. One must uiidLTstand 
w'lujt he is try ing to read, TIic teacher must be schooled in uriting and speaking 
CDnoctly and interpreting the poets; he must know music, astronotny, philoso¬ 
phy-** Given such a training, he can load his pupils to understand graminadcal 
and stylistic niceties, and any mytholugicul, historical, musical, logical, ethical, 
geographical, and a.stronomical allusions and illustrations which a vvotk may 
contain. .-Vstronomy and other aiualianes did not require thorough, detailed 
study. Quintilian did not recomnjcnd a complete, critical treatnient of histoiy, 
b)it only tlie "version whidi is gcneTally tcccivod" or "rests upon good author- 
ily." “ Tacitus thought that, in respect to knowledge of the past, there was 
"too little solid work.'* Reading of aulhors: was to be suppldnciited by oral 
and written praphrascs. more or lets cxlcresive. yet faithful to the author’s 
meaning; and by w’ritiug apbortsms, tnoral tssiyr, and del meat ion of character, 
based on subiect niiUtCT already TCad.*' 

Tire plate of prose in the gramnrar schools hiis been disputed, some writers 
holding that it was excluded, olivets that it was not. Becker “ thinks prose 
writers were studied, and he nanves Ciccio, Ciccio, Inmsdf, referring to his 
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spcct’li ugpLiml Cjlvtitfitii Mariiiji* wrote hJit lirothtr thijt kvw vclioolbuy Icums 
it ''hy ivte uv Jii escrei^e." ** niighl rtftT only to the riicffint schno!, but 
sudi an in(ei]ji Ltiitioti is upen to doiibL Cicero says iliai gmniuiai includiii 
siiitly of jikJ (if htstiiry- and tlial the Romaiii. folbw^ing Creek example, 
read sjiJ lean ltd tiie poets by hcait mid rc^nditl tlitni as tuitessdry fm a ha; 
ntan’s esliitalion, Bur Cketo adds that this pursuit of the iXKts is hutiufiil, saps 
manliticss, anri that Plato w<is nglit in lurring poets from liis ideal stiitc,^ 
GaTJe and Latin gram mar sthooLs provided gniecal intclU-cttiaJ ailhmv ‘Lhe 
rljeffjr atincd al training piihUt iptakers. When folly dcvd,oj»cd, rhctoTic-scliool 
training snppbnterl tlic euilier, juactical apptenfici.'Slnp of yoiilb in the courts 
—A stibstiruiion wliich Cicero. Pliny, and Tadhis*' critkiicd. Lite the gram- 
tonr kJokjI, huinirig in rtictoric also came frnm Crttk sonretss Inn it was intio 
diiccd tttth more difficulty. In i6i b.c, the Senate issued a decree jig^msi 
"Ijtiin spiakirig philosophers and thcloriLiLnis. " aiiliiorizing Marcus Pompo- 
111115. the praetor, to proceed "m whatever way seemed to LJni in an.'ottl with 
Iht interests of the Stiite and his oath of office." jo "that they' jhmild not re- 
ntain in Riniit.''*' Seventy years later the subject still struck fire. In 1^2 b£. 
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' Labn riicfcoriciafls'' svcte officially ceiJ^mcd the edict: of Cm^ :md Ali«ic^ 
b^rhus. Ndtlier Semite not Ccitscis appear to liavc had mueti effect. Gmdu* 
ally rhetoric came to be tliuuglit “useful and honourable,” Snetenius says^ 
fikany devoting themselves rhcfeto for ''defence and for glory/’ Perhaps the 
decree; cif 9" h.c^ ostensibly directed against Latin rlittcriclans gentrjlly, was 
roilly aimed at Plotius Gallits^a tsicher of Latin rhetoric who opjsoscd Crasstis 
and Ahcnohdrbns in politics,®^ Cicero, howt:\^cr, implies more than penonal or 
political reasons for the decree: as a boy, lie saj's. he desired to study L^tin 
rhetoric under Ploh'iis,. the first Larin rlictoricLiii, who w^as then himoiis, but 
waii deterred lij- friends who thought tr4iitriiig in Greek hcttct.^“ According to 
the speech of Crasjns, Latin tbetoricrans were inferior; but he anticipated that 
the time would come when L^tm clatjucocc might be preferable to tire 
Cjixh}'^ 

Some teachers bught both gnuiimarand rhetoric; others hecame famed spe¬ 
cialists in oraloiy. Opil/us taught philosophy, rhetoric, and tlicu gnuumar^ 
Cpipho blight grammar and also gave irntnictioJi in speaking and doekiiniing. 
A tea us. a ^jmmarmnp became a critic and bnglit deelamation.*“^ Plotins, once 
a sbve. gaiiiL'd blue as Latin rhetorician and drew ilirongs to his Cicero 

says "the mr>st diligent ^iidcnbnf the subject were trained under him/' though 
he hiiii^df did not Eiave that pm"ilege.^^*“ Marou /Kntoivium (143-87 BrC*) 
uuthoT of a work On Rhctooc/^^ Lpidius taught Murk Antony mid Augustus 
in hh idinol of oiatoiy, Clt^dius, a friend of Aufoi^y, v^iis a teiclicr of Greek 
and Ldtin ntzloty. SiliUi won fiutic j% a speaker Ojxmcd a lecture riKim, and 
gamed notanetv as a pleader at ctiiirt/^^* 

I'hc division between grammar school and rUcfcrric school was not adhered 
ti> strictly. Quintilian sayv tJuit wmsc rlietoTkians—the Latin more !han the 
Greek—abaudemed ecrtiin of their projTci Functions ariil devoted themselves 
to dcelamatiuiu white grauimarians undettCMik mneli fititsidc tlidi province, 
'Ihc two ichuoLi should rteogiiiu^ their proper limits. I'o rJic diicf elementsr^ 
5pcakjng correct ly and iuterprcling aiithots—w hich are the proper business of 
tfie gramttiar jmstcft Qtiintdmii added ‘'cetbm nidiiiicivh of ouitcii’" for 
those not rcsidy for the rhetonc sdiool. WTien fs unc fcady? j\gc does imt slc- 
itTTiriue; "wJicji fie fif/‘ Quiitriliain and only I lieu, should the ben^ gp 
to tile rhetonc master/'^ 

1. 
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Tmimng in rhetoric, fpllow-ing Creek practice, fell into Uirec divisions: 
progj-mnasiaata. preliniinat)' caciciscs; study of types of ihrtoric; and declama¬ 
tion, Progymnunnata mduded narratives, fictitious, realistic, histonal; critical 
treatment of the narrative, designed to confimi or refute it; praise of famous 
men and denunciation of ev'tL“* Oditf exercises dealt with commonplaces, 
theses involving [adginent and inventiveness of mind, and moral essa>^ 
(chriae), in which pupils examined critically the sayings of the wise, or some 
notable action. Exercises in praise or denunciation of law* eunstitoted one of 
the most irniwrfant tasks of the ilietoric master.*®’ The clasifications of 
rhetoric, though disputed, were gencrallr three in number: demonstrative, or 
budaton'; deliberative; and forensic, or judicial. All three hy>e$ comprised five 
parts; mvcnlioti (finding proper materials), arnuigement. espressiotj, memory, 
and delivery.*** 

DecbniAtion, the tulmmation of the work of the rhetor, dealt with prepara¬ 
tion of composiiioiw on concrete cases (cairrae), and general, alistract propmij' 
tions (proprrsjia). Cicero tJunight this discrimination by the teachers a “capi¬ 
tal eiTor,'* for . . all contmvendes must have relation to the force and nature 
of the general position. . . Later two classes of compusltions were com- 
moiily designated: stiasoriac, presenting a treatment of a certain cowse; and 
con trot eniae, defending or attacking a prciposition. Jullicn*'* calls suasorrae 
a trainuig ill deliberative eloquence; controversial, a means of developing judi¬ 
cial oratory, 

Scncci s atidsorrac and eorrtroveraiuc fnmish a fair idea of the questions 
trcatcrl h)' rhctnric sdiools.’”' It was. indeed, o tesf of inventiveness and lan¬ 
guage to reconstruct the siuution of Agamemnon, ddiberating whether to 
ucTificc Iphigcnjc; and of Hamiilxil, pondtniig wtiether to lead his army 
against Home. Such pTiralcrsas these were also used: Vnnng men, seeing fisher 
men drawing in nets, bsirqaincd with them and paid for the liaul. Tlie nets, 
being drawn up. cmilairiei! not fish but gold. Both piiiduscni and fisherfntl: 
clainicd the luiil. To vilmm did it Itclong? In aunther ctsc, dealers in sLuts. 
seeking to evade erntnins, drevscil a sbvc in the terga practexta with a buUa 
lOunii his neck, .-kinvcd at Hohu;, it was cLumed that the sbve was freed bv the 
sbve-dcalcr:>‘ action."’ Was he Free or not? .Saicca olKcrves. ’U'e learn for 
school, not for life." 'facitus tomplaint of the "siihicct-iiiattcr ... so remote 
from real liic," the "{rumbastic style” and “magniloquent plirascology''' of the 
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Actoric schools.**® fui'eiia] suggests Ac sad consequences of conhnunlly hear- 
iiJg pupils parade the same liackneyed tliemcsT "Scn.xsd up a^n and again, 
Ac cabbage i$ Ae death of tltc imbappy masterf” ”* 

The rhetoric school completed forma) cducariOD for many Roman s’Outlis, 
but pltilosophicul study grew in favor despite apposition, WealAy bmilies fro- 
quentlv maintained philosophers in tlicir liouscholds, Au$ gaining informally 
an Mcquainlaiicc wA various asjxxrts of Creek tliought. Tlie movement sins 
stimulated by sporadic visits of Creek plillosdplieis. Cameadcs won popularity 
at Rome in the middle of the second century d.c. Cicero* as a youA, listened to 
Epicurean Pliaedrus at Rome; later he heard Philo the .\cadcniie, A taste for 
philosophy, thus acquired, was furtlivr satisfied by study at AAens. lUiodes. 
Aleiiandria. and elscwhcfc. Cicero spent two years on Aetoric and philosophy 
at Athens, and also studied in Asia Minor and at Rhodes* He sent his son to 
Athens at die age of twenty*'*® Caesar studied ilretoric at Rliodcs; 1 lotacc and 
Ovid finished off their studies at Athens* 

VVestem ccitters of oiatory’ and philosophy also ^med renown. In Strabo’s 
day fc. 6 ^ B.C,) docution and philcsoptiy flouristicd at Massiha, a veritable 
"school for Ac barbareins”: and some Romans prcfcrted Massilia to Athens.**® 
CiccTo, though he liked Atlicns, thought her philosophy ''tcipw-tuivy." 
Rome, too, w ould one day liavc a university* Establislimcnt of libraries* begim 
by Caissar* was extended under Augustus. Tiberius, and others. V^esjMsian 
foMitdcd a libiars- in tlic h'nrtitn Vespasiani, probably in tlic Temple of Peace, 
erected 71-75 ajj,*** Tliis libran fiimisherl the basis of the Atticnaeiim. estab¬ 
lished tiiidci ] Fodriati. which bcrsiiic ilic "rdllyiiig-platc” for Creek and Roman 
sopliisbf and poets—the ecutcr of iiniversitv life in Rome.’*® Litrmture, rhet- 
oriL, and Jaw, together with mcelunical. mcdicaJ, and archileetural sciaice 
^in«l a place at the Athenaeum: but philosopliy was sotncwliat neglected. 

Cicero judged "all plnlosophy * "fniiAil and fntifitable"; the psirt dealing 
with till ties and living ’'ctnisistenrly and virtntiiwJy' tiad no superior. To his 
snn, whom he sent to ,\theris to ^mcr philosopliical trcsisures. he wrote: ”, 
you tdve meuned a ticavy lesponsibiliH botti from .^therls and Ciatjppus: and 
since you have g^mc to these as to a iiiart for good tpialitics. it would he most 
seaiidalons to return einph, tiisgiactng the rcpiihition both of Ac city and of 
the master," *=" Doubtless Marcus did not leave Athens quite "emph''; but 
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ucitlier did he pmfit so much* nor emuLite the indtistn^ honor* and tame of bis 
father, as Ckctts hoped lit niighLFrom his youth, Marcus needed the spur^ itof 
ibc ciirb.^* \V'hcn. at tu-ent)'. he ihcnt with an aJIowanoc of about £800 to 
Athens for philosopliyv Jic acquired some fame for idleness and luxury-. In a le^ 
pchtaut mood, real or pn^tended, young Marcus wrote Tim, his fa thef ts sccte' 
taryv telling of the rectification of his his serious devotion lo stiidy, and his 
need of a secretary—Greek preferred—to spare him the burden of writing his 
notes on lectures? 

Athcris offered j^hilosophy and frolic to well-todo young Romans. 'Phe seri¬ 
ous Horace, seeking tnith in the groves of AcadcmCp %v^ poles iqiart from 
yxiung Marcus. Many, hoiveser, combined study and pltsisure. Cdlim tells how 
young Romans spent the Saturnalia "very' memly yet tanperatcly, not Vebsc- 
mg our minds* , * < for * to relax the mind is like losing it—but diverting 
our minds a little and relieving them hy tlic delights of pleasant and improv¬ 
ing conversation.'^ Those who attended the same teachers dined together, each 
taking tutu as host and providing prizes and laurel rim^ns for those who were 
able to answ-er the questions put to tlicm. If one could not answer, the cro^vu 
went toSaium, god of the festivaU Literan^ hisforitaU and soplibtical questions 
mingled together, re%^eaLng the current devotion to erudition, cicvci phase, 
and skillful argument: WTiat early poci used the verb vcianh signifj'ing tJicy 
^pcak the truth? ""WTuit you have notlostp that you Imvc. You have not lost 
horns: therefore you hav^ homs.'^ "Wbeu I lie and admit that I lie, do 1 lie or 
speak the truth?"* 

University life at Alhens continued ''nieirily''*^ hut wartely "temperately" in 
the fourth centiny. Lawlessness, increasing elsewhere, wns ceHected m student 
life. Students organized corps in support of rival sophists and sought hv toicc- 
ful rncthods to gain, new members among those just arrhitig in Itic cityv 
Gtegory Naztanzus described the ^zure and initiation of new 

students. Ubanius i ^14-^0^) captured and confined in a "cell not much 
larger than a \iincjar/' where he Ettnaiued nntfl he took an oalh of alk-ginnoc 
to his captors. A spread, ^t the initfade's expense, coirrmonly concluded inittn^ 
tiOTh Fighting, feasting drinking, oontiactmg debts greater tlian they^ codd 
pav* pl^iyirig ball, attending the theater and tlic mcccmtrsc, and raiding peo 
pies" lionses seem to kive been connnnu element* of gayeW at the center of 
learning. Libaniiis tegarded it a$ it distingiijsiung virtue that he hini^if uevei 
^vc way to ball-pbying, carousing, and raiding homes while he was a student 
at Atheos.'^^ As for intdiectual fajc at Athens, Libanius gave it a low- tatitig. 
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The realization soO'n damned that “it vs'ai nothing nonderfat that I had 
come to hear,” for the teachers did uot "differ tnucii from boys." At Antioch, 
too, Ltbonius found students more mtcrested in mimes, danccaa, horses, drivers^ 
Eghting. and battling Ilian iit his decLunatiOTis. “On nut a few occasions" he 
resorted to having Ute loafers seized by the necks and thrown 

TEACUZR5 .4^‘n TlIErR SELFCTIDN 

It is said, "One can always tell a teichei." Teachers of old Rome had some 
common trails; one of die commonest in early days was tlieir slave origin. 
Snctoiuus mmes a clOBen or mere gtammariaiis w3io had been slaves. 
Fakemon was a "home-born slave" and learned w'eaving. Cnipho, though bom 
free, was disowned. Melissus was bom fete, but was disowned and refused to 
return to freedom. Lucius Adim and Smius Ctodius. howe\-er. were knights. 
Lucius Plotus was feted because of his mteiest in letters, and became a ihctori- 

Some masters liad had reputations, according to Suetonius.*^ PaJacintm. 
one of the most famous, was given to luxuiioos living and "even- kind of vice," 
Servim ClodJns stole one of his father-iii-Iaw's books, was disowned, and left 
the city, Marcus Andronicus wa-s indolent and not fit to haven school. Quintus 
Epirota was dismissed for improper conduct. Marcus Epidins. a rhetorician, 
was 3 blackmailer.^ Quintilian warns against the inOiiencc of bad teachers 
and insists that the naitci sliouM "be free from the gmsiei \*iccs.'' Other 
mastm merely lacked dccoram. Gellim foimd two grammarians of no small 
renown disputing violently in a park ivhcther vir cgrcgi or vir egregie were the 
proper vocariic-’^” Cicero thouglrt Dionysius (tutor for the boys) a "despicable 
cad," "an arch-clMttcr-bo.e tisdes; as a teacher," guilty of the highest ineiuH- 
tude.’“ 

With schoolmasters, as among other men, their evil doubtless 'lives after 
them," Tlierc were those, lioweviT. w-hoic goodnes, heroism, uprightness, 
devotion, and esteem survived them. Niimcrianus. an elcmciitarv teacher, was 
rewarded for dating exploits in Sevenjs' behalf,Frmito seemed to Marcus 
Aurelius the "glory of Rotuiin eloquence," "a man of tnark," "most delightful," 
"master most sweet." Persius paid tender tribute to Comutus who, when 
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life's pth was doubtful, led him to mint and rcasoo.^^ Mudi seems to hiive 
been expeded of the teauher in the of knowledge and molding of monib 
and manners.^" I'lie ai 05 t currfiil masters, it seems, looked after everything^ 
even their pupils" dieis. Gastric jus. highly TCg^rded by Hadrian for hk diatac- 
ter and knowledge vi-as not immiiiJful of hk ptipib' attires . I should luwc 
preferred to sec you in your togas, or if that was tuo much troablc^ at least wilh 
girdles and mantles/^ 

Wliether gixKJ or bid masters were in the majority, one cannot say, in any 
case, it vm necessary to select teachers with caie. Pliny* seeking to establish a 
school at Conio, urged Tacitus to look out foi teneben among men of letters 
who might qualify and be willing to apply for ihc post.^^ Again, to fusd a tutor 
for his nephews, he ptomised to visit "‘all the sevetaj pTofessors** and ghe m 
account of them, that u wise choke might be madeJ^* Wlien Corel lb His^ 
pulb's son was ready ferr schcsoling aiibidc the hausehold, Pliny, though rocog' 
nbiiig tliat eloquence^ method, and discipline W’dc not to be slighted, tirged 
first attcrition to the teacher's morals "at tliisdangerom penod of life," and rec¬ 
ommended Julius Genitor, cspccbily for his grave behavior and irreproachable 
m ovals—"too sev^e and rigid for the libertine tiiaunm of these times/' per 
haps.^"*^ Even thou^ a good teacher wim: seemed^ one of tiie famOy might 
have much to do with the teaching. Ciccio urged his brother not to wony 
about hb son's cdiic^tioti, for he hiuisclf would see to his applkation. llie rlret- 
oric master* Paeonitis^ is an '^exceedingly well tniined and esccllcnt fcHoWg" 
but '‘my owTi s\ stem of instruction js somewhat more scholarly and argumenta¬ 
tive." 

Boy'S differed then as now in respect to studioiimcss and conduct, Cicero^s 
son needed the spur; lus nephew, the ciub,^*' Boutcrou^ji, Mlicose conduct w-as 
not uncominon. )iivcn.il thouglit h a liard assign inctit to watdi so many 
charges; "Riifus and the rest arc ciiidgclled each hy hb owai pupils, , * 
Cassius beat Sulli'$ son, Faustiis, lietauv^ the btry had boivted of his father's 
absolute powtT: when qiicsboncd* Otssius threatened to do so again.Teach- 
ur^ cmunionly had icctiunc to tljc rod, Ubaniii^ snrnctitri&s ordered ''lUc Itjafer"^ 
Ibruwm out; Imt, finding blows attd stripes iiie 9 et:tive> he lunicd to "counsel 
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and exlioitatioii." At Rome, too, $omc could nile by milder tncasuies. 
Guipbo knenen for kin dim es& and good notute^ Vcnia$ Flaccus used prizes 
as cneour^ment.^'^ Quintilian disappioved of beating, os did Flutardi, eon* 
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sidenng it a "disgtacdiil form of punishment.*' "fit only for slates.” and "an 
insult.'* Tic blushes at "the shameful abuse ssliidi scoundrels scFnietimcs make 
of ilidr right to administer corpcnul punisliiiictit.** A good disciplinarian should 
not have to dqicnd on such methods, he thought.*” But most icaebcis de¬ 
pended on harsh discipline, peiiiaps afl the more because tlie contempt erf 
Konuiiis for forcigiicn jiimt have been acijuircd ciriy W tiidr sons. Tlie classi¬ 
cal portrait of the Roman schordmastcr a that of "the flogger “ "Itc who is not 
Bogged is not educated" summed up pedagogical practice. Uotacc’s dour 
Orbilius thrashed viSth rod and whip of leather.**** \fartiiil pillories the bawling, 
howling schoolmaster, whose "savage howls and blows resound like thun¬ 
der."*” Martial would have the master rest his whip and rod untd October,*'** 
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CairiUus is said to have l>eeT( the first nmtcr to open an elementary sehool 
and tc^th for moneyTIic scbt>oI from vihidi liosluges were tiien and 
brought bflct in chains by Caligula perhaps, of this The pay of 

private teachers of letters, grammiar^ and rhetoric varied widely^ but ^iras enm- 
monly sirtill and niigiu be bard to collceEJ^ 1 lotace mentions c'entuiions' sons^ 
carr)ing "every Ides their fee of eight hiasv pieces Jasses] Every 

schoolboy worships Minm^ "'with a modest penny fee,"' says Jiivenal^^ Fees 
might be supplemented by gifts: some teachers tnught for gifts alone- Cnipho 
received whatev^er his pupils offered. Some teachers died in miser). Ponipiliu? 
Andrcmicus became poor and had to sell his booh, Critirfsms of the Annals of 
Eniwus. Orbdius Pupellns had to Jive ‘^undcr the tries." V^alcrius Cato "could 
solve all questions." but "solvent could nut lx."' Juvenii.1 bristles at the lot 
of teachers and literary folk. If one would eum a living by fiis tongue, he should 
go to Gaul or Africa. Juvenal remembers Quintilian, ot course* but such a good 
fortune IS *‘rareriliaii a while crow/' Even at Athens professors were "badly 
paid*" thougti special privileges and allow^anccs in bind improved their sifna^ 
bon. Lilxmius* tliungh lie ga^'C up charging fees for bis own teaching, castigated 
botli nch and poor stu<lcnts for failure lo pay their teachers/^ 

'llioiigli some teaclicrs were poverty^tricken, others were highly rewarded* 
especially wiicn grattiucir Ixcnnic popular and the cih^ had nuttiLTOUS wdl- 
attended schools. Lucius Appuleiiis. hired by n wealthy cqujtcs to teach a 
large sdroob received four hundred sesterces n yc^x^^^ Much depended on the 
patnm, hut the mavter^$ talent iind rtpMfatinn wtic important factors. Verrius 
Raccus^ famed for his mcthi:>d of stimubting pupils in work. Ixcanie tutor at 
the Court of Augustus and received 100.000 sesten^w q vear. PaJaemon^ widely 
known fm hw Latin Granuiiar. niatlc ^.000 seskTCCS a year fiuni lib sclnxil/™ 
Sosibin^. toeljcr of Rritannien^, received KjOoo.oco sesterces from V'itclUiis^*'''^^ 
but this tells riothirig of TCgiilur fees. 

Pni.ate venture !^:hofib were supplemcriled to some extent bj' others estab- 

flupurhi Aamiik QunlJQtts, 
ist giieEDnutf: Otligidj. 4|i 
vqi, et icq 

h jIw rcotl. "nirn'mg dicii has cm the Ida a§ ci^hF mnnlhs.'^ 
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Ibhcd through the influence of [>crson^ who $ougtit 10 encourage cdueafion as 
a public gcwcL PUuy proposed to help cstabhsii a school at hb native Como, io 
that sons might be educated near humc, under parental control and oversight, 
and at less cost. Such an institution, he believed, might become famous enough 
to draw students from a distance, if sufficient care were given to its mauagC' 
nienl and the choice of masters. He, himself, though still without children, 
would pay one-third of any snm the town might raise for the support of such 
3 school:and the larger the stun demanded, tlic tetter pleased he would be.^*' 
Pliny's phibntJiropic proposal, was probably nut an isolated tine,‘“ Such 
schools, of course, did not imicc education public and free, in the commonly 
accepted meaning of to-day. 'ITietc was neither compulsory education nor a 
niitcni of schools supported by the state. Education had been and cantin-jcd 
to he for the rich or wdl-todo, not for the poor, though individual slav^ and 
poor might in some cases be educated,'** 

W'hcn support of schoolmasters wot provided by heads of state, education 
assumed more of a public aspect. Governmental ciJcmiiagenient of education 
began near the end of the Republic, w'hen Caesar conferred citizenship "on all 
teachers of the liberal arts," so as to draw them to the dty.'« Augustus paid 
Verrius Flacciis loo/aoo sesterces to bring his school to the palace: when he 
drove foreigners from Rome, an exceptiim was made on Tx;lia 1 f of teachers and 
doctews.'®' Under one-man rule, education, like other phases of life, became 
more and more dependEnton imperial will and public purse—in fact, a public 
philanthropy , V'espasian, tliough no pretender to learning, and despite his ban¬ 
ishment of all philosophers c^cccpt hlusoiiitis. Mhibhs hrd a salaiv' of looooo 
sesterces fabout S^,oool for Greet and Latin iltctmiciaiis. and mlicved tUm 
and other learned felt of certain public duties. Quintilian was the first rccipi- 
enh whether rhetoricians outside of Rome were thus paid is open to doiibt.'*^ 
Tliough these subsidies did not create a state ' system" of education, tliey gave 
wiciglity' support to 3 psittcm of education which influenced Roman life 
Ihimighout tlic Empire and, subsequently, western Europe.'*'- Trajan built 
libraries, and vrAi tnown as □ friend of tirainiiig in every department/' 
Hadrian developed the ADienaciim, subtidiacd teadicis. endowed new chairs 

^^Letteti, IV, 15, 
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of IciTTiirtg m the provinces, yjid imde grants td miinicipal schools. At the re- 
qticst of Plotina lie reniovcd ihc restrictiori$ which rKiuiied heads of philo- 
saphical scUook at Alhens to be Rotiiau dti^ens. His fondness of ledinhigr 
Greek 0$ well at Latin, cMfOcd him the title "Cieekling/" 
niioiigh iftiperiaf favor encouraged learning, it made the lesTncd dqicndcnt 
on xoydl win. Teachers whom Ifadtim tliought 'unfit for their profession'* 
were given gifts and Ihcm dismissed.'' Antnnimis Pius fonndwl an Institu¬ 
tion for destitute F^ustJOfairae, siinibr to those for poor children Ixrgntt 
hy Nerva and Trafin.^^^ ''Riietorlcbns and philosophers tbrougboiit all the 
pioviiices” were rewarded ''wiiji honours and inoncj'.” ^*^ llic number nl 
wphists and grammanans was fixed according to the sbe of cities; in capital 
cities, fivt: of each; in large cities, four of each; ami iu smaller citns. three. Un¬ 
der Certain drtuiiistftUtt^s the nnniliei miglit be dimimshed* hut not increased, 
Saknics were to he jjaid apparentl}' by the tnwnkipfilitics, hnt if they w-eic un^ 
able to do so. the itiipcrijil treasury' was to supply the needMarcus Anttmuuis 
extended the wort of Antoninus Pttis, ' csUiblishcd teachers ot Athens in cv^ty 
kranch of knowledge/* and granted ilictn unnoal Sevetal diairs were 

endow^ed, one or ptrlmps two, in each of the schools, PbtoniCj f^eripatetiCj 
Stekp and Epicurenn.**'* Ilicodoius, w honi Marcus regarded as "a past master 
of pcditieal oratory and an omaniait to rhetoric/' wus appointed to the chair of 
itidoric at Athens 41 4 sabn^^ of ten thottsond drachnuis. 

Alexander Scvcnii 1:1^3-4351. broadciimg previous inipenal [iolicy some¬ 
what, subsidised ilictcjTJciajLs. gramiiiatian^. pln HCiuns, aitrofagers, tiignicers, 
and aichifecbn "iissigticd letture-ioomv,*' and men "'ordcTcd rations'* for hcc- 
1 x>rti pupils who were pior,*^ Royal uninificcncc soon ran into difiicEihieSt 
however; fallowing .^Icsaudcr Severus^ the ffjttiincs cjf teachers declined for a 
thne^ and stale stipport appcirs ti» have Iktii cut olf.^^^'nioclctian brought a 
dc^xee of improsTmenL accunipariicd hy sUklcr regirntTilatiinu Monthly fees 
for variousi classes of teachers were fiKcd fa' decree 1 50 denarii for eatrli pupil of 
the /irtcrator; 400 per pupil of a grariimahcus; ami ^50 for pupils of rlxctori' 
daJvs,*^ Com Stan tine's edicts (jau 3*6, and 355^ continued llic {Ki^licy of 
granting privileges and isitariff to piihlic teudicn and physicians; the law of 
3J3 iuelnded llieir wives and sons ax wcWl salaries and fees were to be fxnd: 

i^SpartijnUJ; i, 14; n«. utix, WiSdenr gp erf., pp. ^>4 f- 
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moTcom, they w ere to be jtnnitjne from all ta-ves. performance of civil duties, 
having strangen c^uartcred upon them, legal pruecsses, or any injustice. Anyone 
who tiiolcsted them was to be punished by the judge-'*" 

Julian (363,) iis$ertcd the prerogaKve of supcis-isiug the naming of profes* 
sore '*‘—3 matter of importance to one seeking to restore paganism. His aclioa, 
forbidding Oinstians to tmeh ihetniic and litemttiiitT was considered oh‘ 
noxiom by some pa^s as well as Christians. Ammianus thought it svas "m- 
bumunc'' and should be "buried in ctenwl silence.”Tltougli mcffectaa!. 
the decree was in harmony with the growing taidenc)' toward strict imperial 
control of tcadiiiig. In 376Ciatian decreed the salaries that were to he paid by 
tosvns. but left localities free to make their omi appointments. Fifty' yean lata 
(425), Theodosius and VaJentinian fnihadc the ©paring of schools with 
out grrSTnuirentai pcmiijsion. In 539 Justinian issued an edret that no one 
should teach philosophy or bw at Athens and specified that law' should only 
be taught at Rome, New Rome, and Betyfos,*** 

'v*Cubh«lc}'; Rcadfjigrio riu; lh'iiton< of Education, p. vi. 
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POLITICS. SCHOOLS, 

AND THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS 


THE OkATOR AS IDEAL 

T Iic inBiix of Gxoek Icitcfs c<^mbiiicd vAlh tlic giou’th of L^tJn lo cffcx’l ^ 
tnnsfomiation in tlic Roman cducotional ideial^ By 150 Hjc. most 
of tlic educated elaiis were biltngtiai and Mic carl let upprentioc^hip to Arming, 
the flimy^ and tlic court §3vc to dQC[iicncc cu1b\:atE(f in schools. Cicero 
placed success iv(>n by bitcUtclai)d "'leasODiiig power" abo\c ihxi derived from 
Ijliysica! cscdlcncc. Duty wbicli i% scrviceyWc to society b preferred; And 'Svdl- 
directed actinu" alw'ays dqxiidb oti "'knowledge uiid pnidmce/* Knowledge b 
^'solitary and barren,.'' if not joined witli "scn icc to mankind-'* * Thus* tliougli 
letter? were to geeupy a cciitial pbcc in Ronum edncatlon^ the idea] of service 
to serdety not to suffer* PUlo convinred Cicero tliat dici^sc wbo mlc should 
devote tbemsdvcs ti? [carrung so th^t the state may be better govemed; but 
studies shoiiJd not encioacb u|>oq ‘ public iulen^t.'* Cicho knows tliat nmiy 
hold lileraiirrc in low esteem and dunk pbtlosopbical discussions unbccoining 
to statesmen., hut he needs no further argument in favor of letters than that 
Cato studied Creek bie rn life and Publius Afiicanus tncik Panaetlus the Stoic 
on his eiiihavsy to Egypt and -Vsia. Indeed the Greek? hy their learning 
rescued us fmrn barliaTism^^ and we ouglil tu be 'Hsilling cxp<jtiL*uts** of 
w'c havic gained bom tliem-* 

lire ctjmhiiHtioii nf lianiiijg and sfcilccraft became a phcnomeimn of 
marked impoitatree, a p\m$c of the in dividual hm of lire age. "^Wlicu our em¬ 
pire mer ail nathiiis was c^tahUshedp'' sold Citem, there was searcely a youth, 
“ambiholts of praiw:/* wbo did not slm^e to k^m lire art of speakiug.*^ .\trmilius 

i Ckmo: f r. j 
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Pau]us^ £iined f^r militan^ exploits, a devotee of Cictk learnings Siilb nus 
^'cll n^ad in Greek and L4tin; llmtus knew Grfcd: philosophy welk and woi 
pardeukrly devoted to Pbto.* SallusL though of Plebcbn origin, liad a good 
cdLtcation nndci: Atcius Plulologw* aned as triliuiitv became qu-tesfor^ and 
entened the Senate.^ Ciceio and Oiesir best exempMed Hie iintoii of statecraft 
and attainmertts in the w^orld of letters in the new age Caesar studied under 
Aponontus at RIkkIcs, as did Ciccrci, and liad the ^'gTcatest natunl blent for 
palitical oratOT>/‘ hi\i lie renonneed &rsr rant therein for sake of his career as 
commander and statesman. Cicero^ though he early gave promise of being the 
best oiator and felt 11ml he Conld ^^willi a ccTtain degree of right** claim pre^ 
eminence tiiereiiv nsts: XVTiom, cvtai of those who have given LliemselveB 
wholly to oratory* can one fant above Oc^ar? ^ 

Imperial heads of state, tnoi fjad ones^ had excellent literary^ tmining. and 
uornc of them were distinguished for leainitig. Aijgmlus denoted liimself to 
oratory and liberal stndic^^ gave personal attentirm to his grindsons" education, 
wTotc iiiaiiv svorks in prose, at tern pled poetry and tragedy^ and estibli.^hcd 
libraries^ Tiberius ws a constant visitor at the lechire halls of philosophers; 
Caligula gave attention to oratory'; Nerir$ educration wws entrustctl to Seneca 
about the age of cteven.* Vespasian, thongti of obscure birth, knew Homer, 
and initiated imperial suhiiidLe^ to teachers; Hadrian was ioltrcstcd in Greek 
and Lit in IcitCf'i and ;ibo in modeling and painting.^ Antoninus Pius was "'a 
singularly gifted speaker and an cli^int sdiolar/'^ htarcus Aurelius w*as in¬ 
structed in rhetoric by Fronto and Ilcrodcs, in philosopUy by Rusticus and 
Apollonius. .At the age of hvelvc he is said to have imitated llie dress of philo^ 
phers and theit ascetic mode of Iife.“ Severus was sdiooled in Greek and Latim 
studied at AtJjcnis nhtn abcudy in public hfe, and habituaJlv engaged in difr 
cufkVions in Greek and Larin.^* Antoninus, his siicccssor^ was educated bj* lum 
and ■ttudied philosophy after hr became cmpctor, but later ''forgot bis iritdlcc- 
tual training.” ** Severn s gAlcxitncJcr tliurcmghly trainctl in grammar, ilict* 
Gite, and phifowpliyp hut used Greek Ijctter tliati Latin in orations. He was 
also uccomplislicd in pomling and tiiusic. PUito's Republic, Cicero's Offices 
and political treatises, Virgil, and Horace were his favorites.** 

* Phitarchr .iernitiirf Faidtin, 6; BryJui. x, Sallu^r w rth fugniirtha. 
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At hil best ihe outof ws the fittest symbol of the nw ideal, svas his 
mtitial diaractcr, wluit hb leaniiiig? Dio thotight CacsiT embodied the ideol. 
for he combined "ttonderful natural foitt" with ‘ the most liberal education,'' 
which coablc.'d him to imdcrshmd readilVi decide promptlv, and arcinge niat- 
tcTs ‘*most prudently." Cicifto’s DcOrdtore ( b.c.) expounded his concep 

tioii of the iduji orator and ctlncation. 'lliis extensive trtsitise slimvs tliat Cato 
tlic Elder’s definitiou of the orator—a "good iiuiii v'eised in spcalting”‘-4i3d 
been coiisidembly expanded. It is sigiiificatit of the chttnge that was taking 
place that Cato regarded :igricuUure, war. oratory', law, and medicitie as the 
proper fields of education, uhercis V’arro included gram mar, rhetoric, dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry. astronomy, music, atchitcctiirc. and □ledidne,^'* Tile art 
of eloctucnce, Geero says. « mtirc s-ast and diffinilt and depends fin more sci¬ 
ences than people imagine.'FIicrc ate many students and ati abundance of mas¬ 
ters, yet vew few orators have I wen protluced; the reason hts in the "in credible 
magnitude and difficulty” of omlon. In other arts less is required. The orator 
must Irave n logician's acuteness, a pliilosopher's W'lsdom, almost a poet's gift 
of language, an advocate’s memory, a tragedian’s voice, and the gcstnrcs of al¬ 
most the best actor. They arc good sprakers who cun express themseh'es accu¬ 
rately and perspicuously 1>cfpre a moderate audience; but he alone is eloquent 
who can adtninjbly and nobly ''amplih' and adorn'' any subject and know all 
the principles of aratoiy. fUitiians have been liiO busy iti the forum and tun¬ 
ning for office toatleii) this high ided; but Cicero judges the capacities of his 
cuiintnniui sncii tlwt the time may come when, vnlh more leisure and devo¬ 
tion to study, a truly eloquent orator may appear.’" 

Cicero holds that “nature and genius" eojitTihtite most to speaking, for there 
must be natural acuteness in invention, ictentive memory, abdih' to explain 
and adorn, good voice, strength of lungs, quickness of tongue, and a certain 
harmony of euuntcnance and body. If uiie is not quick to icam. be can never 
thoruuglily leim anytliing. One is improved In education, ceitomly, hut those 
who ate hesitant in speech, lack harmony of voice, and arc flivkward. in botlily 
mnvciiicnls, can nticr rank amongst accomplbhed spcakcis. 'Ihosc who l.nk 
certain natural endowments may atlticvc smiie honor anti popularih': but the 
complete orator must be free fmm every fault, for he b to be the '■bigh-piicst" 
of the professioir. Modesty and an inclination to eoibarrasstncnt oud tituiditv 
wlitai bcgimimg to speak arc not iiiiproper or dts;idsantiigtons to the oratur. 
Indeed, the belter a man is qualified for speaking, the ninrc he imderstands its 
difficulties and is likelj to grow pale and tremble as he first begins to speak,” 
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llic necessity for »uch a pkntitudc of natural gifts is obi'tons niicn one con¬ 
siders that tlic true orator's domain is vast, induiling evciytiling rdating to »n- 
tercourve bctvi'cen dhzctis, the affairs of nun bud in general, public administra¬ 
tion, all civil nutters, natina] and moml taws, whidi he must Ijc able to deaf 
wnti jndiciousty in Ids pleading, tliough he mav not hnow tficm as philosopbers 
Uo.»» 

OratoTV' is divided into five parts: knoiving svhat to say; amingcmcnt of tna- 
tcrial; choice of language: hsing cven-tbuig m the ntemorv': and a dignified, 
gnicehiJ delivery. Before the main subfect is touclied npon, the audiettce should 
be prcpaicd by an exordium: the arc should then be stated clearly; the contro¬ 
verted point should be established: one's posrtion should be proved, the adver¬ 
sary's reftilah and, in coiidusion, ev'crv'ttiing favnrabk to ones cause slumld be 
amplified and reinforced, while all favorable to tlie opjxisition should be proved 
weak or invalid.''” Successful speaking, according to An ton ins. rests upon three 
I lungs: prCMif of tiie facts staled; conciliation of ones licaicrs; and evocation in 
them of ''W'halever feeling our cause n^y require." Tile feelings on which the 
orator plays are love, batTcd, anger, envy, pih-, hope, joy. fear, and anxiety. 
Ilninor and jesrhig, iinportint assets in spring, ''cannot be taught In- aiiy 
rules, ' Jiiiicc the orator weighs matters in the l^lance of ‘iiopiTbr opinion," 
whereas philosophers require the goldsmith's scales, bi,s highest attainment de¬ 
pends, in part, upon having a numerous audience.-^ Ilis language should be 
pure, correct Latin, intdligible, perspicuous, gracefnl. and suited to the sub- 
ject.» 

Men do not become good speakers merely by speaking: indeed, "by speaking 
badi/' they surely become bad speakers. To speak well it is necessary to wTile 
niucli. Writing u tJie best 'teacher of otaloiy,'* for w hat is carefully considered, 
fed need to the best form and arrangement, and expressed in choicest ht^gl l ;^g^ . 
wall bring greatest applause when ddtvetctL Even lliough one be compelled to 
speak at o moniciit's notice, wJiat he says will tefatn snmething of the eluiactcr 
of that which was prcvimiily written—wall lie better tkiu if it had never been 
written. Tile imitation of excellent models rs of drst-mte importance.’''* 

Hie tnje orator's preparation must Iw hintid. fur there is mi "piiisnit of 
greater difficulty" or one that requires more learning. Me must study the use of 
voice, breath, tongue, and indeed the whole bodiv Actors as well as orators ate 
to be studied, to pul one on guard against awkward habits. Hie incmoty, if 
naturally strong, cm be improved by exercise, and certain ttertises thereon are 
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TCcmnmeTTd{;d. If iiaKrrt: lus given nothing, hoi\’ev«, il cannot be called forth 
by practice.^ 

Studies arc nunitTOus, since "'no man can he an orator possesiod of every 
praiswortliy accomplislintcnt" mitesj he tnovvs cvetyUiing imporfant and "all 
lilieral arts." ^ Poets, historians, writers, and teachers of all liberal arts and sci¬ 
ences must be read and used iu all sorts of exetdsts. iududing praise, interpre¬ 
tation, correction, censure, and Tefutatioii. One must argue both sides of every 
question. Civil Lrw, bw in general, Senate usages, Roman gov'cmmcnt, rights 
of Roman allies, treaties, coiiveiitions—cvcrvlhing pcrtaiuitig to the state and 
all antiquity' must be hnown. Roman eiril law “is indispensable to those who 
would become accomplblicd orators,” for, in Cicero's judgment, "all civil bw, 
except our own,”^ is "'undigested.'* "almost ridiculous/’^ An intellectual grace, 
disliricd ftom all kinds of lefineijients, should season ev^ny oratiurs, 'Plough 
knowledge of the reason aud tiatuie of all things is necessary for tlie gnatest 
eloqueuce, underitaiiding is not all-sufficient. Issue is bken with Socrates' doc- 
trine that "all nica are sufficiently eJoi|ncnt in tfiat which they understand," 
Though plausible, it is not sound. No matter how perfectly a man untlersbnds 
a subject, if he docs not know how to polish his e\pression, he cannot speak 
clix}ucntty about it.^ 

11 le rebtion of learning to life is caTEfully considered. 11ic attaimneut of 
gTdt knowledge Ls difficult, and there is danger Hut extensive studies may draw 
one away from practice in sjicaking before tlie people aiicT in the forum. Lan¬ 
guage and kaming suited to the "tumiiiis of the city and forum'' are wanted, 
rather than tlhit which is ‘’floTid" and "adapted for parade" in schools. The 
orator's "higliest power'' lies m stirring men's minds to anger, hatred, grief, or 
ia leading them from these ernotions to gentleness and pity; to do ttiesc things 
lit* needs a thortmgli knowledge of "the riutine of rnaukiDd," “the passions of 
humanity/' and those forces which impel or restrain rnen's minds, To invest!* 
^te tliesc arcana is the phdosophcts' province, hut wJut llicv discover belongs 
to oratory, whose practical bmiiiess is to sway the mirid and fcelingv,™ Tlic dit- 
tifiction between liim llrat uses knovvledge and Inm that seeks to discover it is 
important; , , all arts are Itandlcd in one manner by' those who apply tlicm 
to practice; in and hoi by I hose who. taking delimit in healing of the arts 
tficmselves, never intend to do anything else during tlie whole course of thdr 
lives,"* 
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Cicero’s ideal of liberal education is embodied in tlic complete orator—one 
wdl endowed by nature, enlarged by learning, and capable of using liis natural 
talent and acquired iGimingciiiectively in public affeirs. The true orator is titore 
tiian a literal}' prodigy produced h}' gtniTimarians; more than a glib $pcccb' 
maker turned out liy rlictuiicians. Pericles was not taught "to bawl for hours by 
the water-clock.” 'Hie ‘■gtandeur of the sdences" is diminished by' “the distri¬ 
bution and separation of their parts,” **' jjc*, by tliat spedaLLEation which knows 
nothing bcjond its own borders. I’iic complete orator ts mute than the phi- 
losophtT. hi a graceful figine Cicero suggests that learning flow-cd ftom a com¬ 
mon eminence (Socrates) in two directions, like nvets fn>m the Apenniuc 
divide; pliilosophcrs svent, as it w^ero, into the Ionian sea, and orators into bar- 
batian, Tuscan waters, full of "rocks and dangers," wherein even Ulysses lost 
his way, 'Hie two must he unitcdi if anyone would "call that philaMiplier, who 
instructs us fully in things and words, an orator," there is no ohjectimi: again, 
if anyone prefers to consider the orator, who lias "wisdom united wnth elo¬ 
quence, a phiJosop/icT," there i$ no reason to qiiarre! about the name “ 

After examining several schools of pliilosophy Cicero comes to judgment. 
Tlte Epicurean, though it appears true to some, is unsuitable la the orator,^* 
who must be a leader in governtnent. Since Lpicnrcans deny the proprieh- of 
a wise man’s devoting himself to public afiairs, let them retire to the prdciis 
for their own pleasure. The Stoics, too, arc dismissed: for to speak after their 
manner and accept fbdr notions of good, evil, honor, ignominy, rewards, and 
punishments would prevent the orator from carrying through any public busi¬ 
ness by speaking."' Tlunigh tlicse effer no fit pattern, there is some tnith in 
tlidr systems, and the true omtor cannot avoid philosophy. Should statesmen 
debate property tights in the child ot a hired female sJav>c and let questions 
pertaining to the whole coEiduct of man lie neglected? “* If one be satisfied 
with modest eloquence, nicrcly enougjt It^I knowledge to see a case through 
the courts, and the rcadv^ niles of rhetotic masters, the would he orator is re¬ 
duced to a small domain indeed; but, if one would tmiiLite Pericles or Demos¬ 
thenes, lie nmst have the powers of Camcadcs or of Aristotle."" 

i>uintili4ti (e. educated under the grammanan Pakemoii and tlie 

rhetorician Domitiiis Afer, viewed the ideal orator as the embodiment of a 
liberal education, TliOugh he hwl served in the courts and gained consvilar 
tank, the ttudile characler of his treatise on oratory suggests the schoolroom 

*< Hid., ire 

ffiid, *11,1^. 

“ CktfTUi Df BaiiOiimi cJ AlaJctrrfjij, ii, 

** CjiMO: On Orifoiy, irt, iS. 

® Csnao' De Fniibii?, i, ^ 

^CiCTToi Q;i Drjfon-^ 111, lo, ii. 
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and tlie utiidy more tlmii the fonim. Quintflbn ^chno^ledgcd tiot he de¬ 
voted 3 v"j5t .iDiOEint uf TCSCJTch to R praiTlicallv unlmiited field. 

OratGi^' b already rn decovt as QuintilunV lost \ 4 gtk, De Cjjusb Camiptae 
Eloqueiitiac* suggests. Tlic fnstitafio bkmes the grammarmiis and rhetoricbtis, 
who do not adhere to their proper spheres. Besides this trespass Biere are 
numc^us otbti ills. The earliest stages of ediication are too conTuionly takjen 
for granted. Flogging k general but it is disgraceful 6t only for sbves. Im- 
iuoialit}' of tnaslcn itiiut have been common, consiJcting Quintiliait's iojunc¬ 
tion to be on gitanJ Ligainsl it. Pupib appLiiid each other effusively and are 
spiteful loivard teirhers who full to pnibe their efforts* ITiere is ton umch 
bellowing'Vitb uplifted hand/' ivhicb appeals to the "'dingier" part of an andi- 
ciice^ but dsxa not reflect a proper education of the speaker.®* Tlicr^ is much 
pedantic insistence on niitintiac, and too much attention to such matters 
makes ''minccfneat of the mind." Such tiresome pedantry arouses Oiuntihan's 
irr. and he is depressed vvlien the thought strikes him that hh readers may find 
him pedantic too. fiis book is hea^^, technical he fears it will be a hitter dose 
for hts rti^idersl Tlic task rs kiboriom, even to himself; but he steers "'straight 
om'" inspired h) hb patron Priuoc and the importance of doing a pjccc of work 
more thomiigli fhait any yet j t tempted “ 

Though oralory is more remote from the scene of stm^le than it was in 
Cato'^and Cicero's times^ ihc idcul icmaiiis the sanre: the man of actioru Ora¬ 
tory has revived ctmiagc uml ^pnned on tire soldier, lire "‘art of rlictoric" "b 
realised in action." It aims to pcrmiade to right acHim; if conils, itnd 

assembly were filled with philosophers, thcTe woLild be small need of elo 
qumice.*'" “Tire man who oau rcutly pby lus part as a dimn and is capable of 
mccthig tht dtiiumdi botJi of public und pn^-ate btisineits, the man w^ho can 
guide a state by his counsels, give it a firm basis by his legisbtion and purge its 
vices 1 w his decisions as a judEC* is assured! v no oilier tlian I he orator of our 
iiucst." 

T\\c aim of cilucition is to develop the perfect on tor, nalure and training 
must he joined* to that end.^'*^ The orator must first of all be a good man, cn- 
dowtxi wiili unusiidT gifts for speaking. Individual capacities varyv and all njcn 
profit to some n^tciit by education; biil mid arc futile unlcs:s there b natiiraj 
talent- Good vniee, ptnvtt of lungs^ health, cirdimmcc, and grace are nccts- 

Tftc Iratlre^Otstririi, ti, it. tz. 

^ ftid.. I, pidiicci ^ I ^ C!f i€^4 n* i * ^ <^-io. 

“ Ibxd^ t, 5; tf; 7, 11+ 17. ^4^ m, 1* f: iv* pretace; uii. p^eev. 

rfiisJ-r re i&, 7-J&; 17. t%. am] = 9 . 

fhrd., 1, nrrfq^c. 10. QiiininBn\ trjni, bv It. K Hiithr. Tla-^ l^b CLmio] 

IJbtan'. ytiotiSLi hv permiutmi of lljxvnrd Vni'^taiity Preu, Ciinbfid^ Majii. 

*- JlHcf., 11, JQ, i-j; XU, 1, 19. 
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sniv and can be nnpruvcilj if lacking, study cannot make up the deficit**^ A 
good mcuior)" iUjd pmvers of imitation are among tJic siiicst indications of 
cductibilih*. Pliv. loo, is nature's incIcK of a ‘liv ely disposition"' and should be 
reasonably encoiiraged.^^ gpod teacher will judge the natural bent of bis 
pupik, ev^cu as a competent gipinimst jtidgos the tj pes of contests for wlucb a 
boy should be tmiwed. Youth should exhibit a tcndoicj'' to a profunon ot 
cupcities. It IS easier to pmne away cxoi^ Ilian de% elop what h batrtn,*^ 
llie minutiae uf uttilory arc multitudinous^ ttioiigh die origin of rhelorie fay 
in natnrCp experience and education liavx’ clcvclopc-d it to a higfi degree. The 
parents sJioukI both be educated as highly as possible; tlie nurse should Iw of 
good tltiiraetCF, speuk concetk and. ideally, should be a philosoplier. The 
paedagogus ouglit also to be tdipcated; if noh ht= sliodd be cognizant of his 
lack. The child should !x;gin to learn as soon as he begins to speak.Public 
sell 00 hug js prof erred to thirt of the household, for the disadvantages of a pri¬ 
vate tutor outweigh tliose of public Luiliou, Priiatt! learning ii tliat of a her- 
mit; in a larger ciTelcyuiilhs learn fmni utliers and face exmdittaus mure ni;=irly 
like those tliat wall confront them in public life/' 

After carclnl initiation in reading and wTiting. bojs sliciuld go to graiumor 
schouh begintiiitg with the Greek first/* 'Fliis Wiis a general pniutice. Echinii"$ 
son makes “a hok in liis Greek'* and then begins to "^relish Latina\l| kinds 
of writers are to be studied for a know ledge of w^ords:. One should read the be^t 
aiil1iDr3 from the first, rat her than select inferior ones liecause ihw are easier. 
From among the best, the simpler would come first, and pssages sliouid be 
memorized to improve stvk and vocabulary .^ Music, astronomy* :ind philosi^ 
pby must liave a pkee, in su far as tliey arc netessim^ to understand literary 
allusions/* Besides speaking .ind ICiUning to inleipiet authors, y-oiiths should 
have some practice m wtitiug paraphnises, moral essaj'S, and character sketches 
on llieuit^ taken from their reading, before thev^ go to the ThefUTic master.®®^ 
'Hie Greek cycle of studied is api>tt^vcd; licucc, geometry' has: a place. Quin- 
hltau uses the term in m inclusive sense, comprising arithmetic and astronomy. 
It has pmcticul vulucs, since die orator must speak on oh subjcctiY; as a dir- 
cipline of Jlie niiiiil it shutpeus I lie wits aird eultivates tiie powers of jicKep- 

tb/d,, 1, pidiicc. g, 16-7. J. 1, i-v 
** fiiid., i, 1--5. IC—I. 
fbj Jj, re S, i->. 
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tion.^ Mu^ic h to he Uidutlpd, bui not “nicxlem whicb is off^rnimte; 

tKc actor's art will also contribute to the future omWx\ ddivcf)v but one must 
borrow mih Tliough Qiiinlilioii b disgusted by the mad devotion '"to 

the cullivatiou of the body-*' b ^ pTtv'jlentt he finds instruction in die 
gy^mnast's art arid favors §ome use of physical trainings since it can improve 
poise and develop ease of movement. I.^aticing: stiould be eniploycd \ not too 
extensively), fur il contributes to graceful bearing.^^ 

After the solid, fundamental ^rts of ilic granumr ^ichooh the boy is ready for 
die rhcEonc master. Ibe five parts of oratory—'invention- amngementp cjtprcs- 
sion^ mem on, atid delivery or actjofi” ^"^—teecive extensive treatment- No 
slight dttii] b overlooked: even the orator's Iraittut and toga are touciicd 
upon: all knowledge shoiiid be pursuedn, and there would be plenty of tune, 
if much w ere not wasted on cacmomal eills, idle bdk, attending shows, rem- 
ning honi place: to place, drinking, feasting, and striving after physical etdtiva^ 
tion. Bc^jidcs lileiature and tedmtcal of rheioriCT cjvil lawv morals, re- 

Ugiou^^ aL{|uajntaLicc wi^}l the noblest deeds and sayings of the past, and 
pliiloKjphy are necessary. 71 ic ideal orator ihould he qualified to claim the 
“"genuine titfc*" of phdosopher^ for the prindpies of philosophy properly be¬ 
long tu oratory^ liiougli they conic from philosophers. iMulosophy and oratorj' 
ate so united^ iw practice aud theiTrj', that Cicero tJionght they might be found 
in the same nian^ Tliungh the orator b nourished ttpgn philosophy, Quintilian 
bolds it m^ncccssan' tlist he :thould be boimd to any one school Notw ith' 
standing Uic extensiveness of llic field, Qumtiliiiti hopes none will be applied 
at the burden and a ban don hope. One should remember that man's mind Iras 
astonishing power and capacity^ foT thccxccurion of our desircs^ If one but rises 
"lu the height of this conception/' the way will be fourid not ' inipassable or 
cx^cii Uard/'^*^ Such a man in whom natute, study* and practice have l>ecn 
cotuhintxl will liave die greatest faeilitj' in vpeukmg, and will be ev-tr ready 
for acctcin! 'lie stands armed for battle, ever ready for the fray^ and his elo- 
tjuencc wiU no more fail him in the courts tlian speech will fail him in domes¬ 
tic affairs and the daily eonctTns of Hfc: and lit will never diirk liiif hiirdEm for 
fear of failing to find words* provided he lias tiinc to study his ease: for all other 
knowledge will alw^ays be his at command/' ** 

^ fLid_^ r, lO, 

Jbid. Ip iOp it: iJ, 1-J4 
^ li 11, 11. 7 iiud xj]| I I* iS, 

wJTjtJ., iiu n iiip«p p. 594. 
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Tacitus’ reference to tlic general, wlm vrJts so surprised hy an assault’that he 
was iinahle to address his troops or luarslLi] them into line."* suggests llie old 
ideal of elotjucnce joined svilli action—an idea! tliat was honored inore in word 
than in deed, however, after the Brst ccnttir\' Bxi.The discrepancy between the 
etoriucnce of tlie forum and camp and !h,it of the rhetoric sdmol liad been 
noted b>' Cicero." As zeal for scholastic learning increased, the discrepancy 
grew greater, and tlic sturdier eloquence disappcirod: literature, too, was dcq>ly 
affected. Tlie centra! theme of 'lacihis* Dt^ogne is tlic decadence of oratory 
and tJie causes of tliis decay. Ttic oit of the rhetoric school came to be used 
"utterly without discretion" and was detrimental to state and mdiiidual'** Its 
chief use was to enable one to win fame as a lawyer in the criminal court. Tlie 
•'veruil orator)'" of the delator in the (lap of Nero broiiglit men rich fees.®* 
Cicero found Atticiis letters sprinkled with the salt of reBnemeut." in the 
phrase of the rhetoric school^ Ingenuity and reHnement became the goal of 
the rhetoric master and public speaker. Romans were intoxicated b)‘ oratory; 
to be praised for eloquence was ardently desired. Pliny, writing to Airiiniis 
about the trial of Mariirt Prisciis which had called fotdi much good orator)', 
reported joyously that he had spoken nearly five hotus. and the appbuse he 
received was equal to his fears cspcrienccd at the bcguioing of the speech 
Plciiding liad degenerated, however; youth rudicd to the courts uiiintroduced 
or uninvited, and, to get applunjc, sverc ready to pay flattering cLippm so much 
per head. Under such conditions, says Pliny, "he th,.t has the loudest cum- 
mciidalions is the worst orator." ** 

Divorced from life, spciking liccamc an end in itself; the ait of the oratar 
became a popular form of entertainment. Merel) to have heard a man speak 
became a matter of pride. Pliny had heard of Isacus' coming to toun, the 
advance accounts of his prowess, hut reality outian report. Isaeus had the 
greatest "facility and copiousness" used "gpniiinc Attic," let his audiaice 
select the subject, handled every point almost equally readily, and gave to bis 
catemporaueous addresses the elegance of ebborate. finished compositions. 
Pliny icgaidcd him as tlic "most elofiiicnt" and "most happy" of mortals, and 
ii^ed Nepos to come to Rome for the pleasure of hearing him and being able 
to say that lie bad hisid him.*' 

“ Huftjrrc*, 

^ On Qiatniy^ I. 

Fowler, op. cj*-r p- *9*^ 
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DIVORCE or LIHISRM. AWl^ IHOM I,II£ 

Ecortoniic aiid sochl diviuoii.'t colored the toncqjtian of lil'^cr^ education. 
Ramans were eondiEiulicd by ihc es^istcuec of a i^Usc cb^s 4 rid a master cbis. 
Libeni! studies were those worthy of a free man* which fitted hnii to i>Grfonri 
tlie duties vi his sbttiorr- But dctetmiiied the extent of a free mairs cdu- 

cition; it supporled leisure, with out which c^ciisive edtieatbn was ittij)os5ibk. 
Without leisure one was not genuinely free, '“l!c docs noi seem to me to be a 
free man/' says Cicero, "who dc^es not somttimes do no^Jung/" Men of 
wcult1i> such as Cicero, OuintilLiii* ami crtlim of llidr class, foruid it aisy and 
natiira] to bcUesc tliat lilxaa] ^tnctics should not aim at mcmcy-cnafcing. Tlicy 
were economically secure; free to cultivate the arts of the rahid in lefRutc. Tlic 
taking of hxs a difficnli questian for Quintilian: t!ic noblest thing for the 
OTsIf.ir would lie tu defcjid clients witiiou! regird Lo fees; but he may be te- 
w^lrdcd* since one good him dcsen^es another/^ For him whose economic 
sbitm mates fccshiipcmtivc* llic\' aec pcmimble;but tliej' diould be moderate 
—just enoiigh tn suffice fur onc'^ needs. 

71ic conception of liberal education s'liried as Rome changed from a pro- 
I'inria! to a cosiimpnlitau state: for uluai the Republic ^ve way to one-maii 
nilc. llie pnlitkai ar^na no longer oiiered a wide field to Roman citizeui!^ 
Tlioiigh in lliLOn Ciccfi> and Quia til bn ccmld combme the philosnpho: 
and onitOE in one man. Roman preference vrA% for the man of action. Cicero 
w'as able to lose himself in study only itfter I he arena of political action was 
closed *0 him* when ihete wus ''nothing else in wluch to find teposc/" Tlie 
divorce of liberal arts from life became niore ;rntl more complete as public serv- 
icc through the agencies of sclf-govcTrimenr det:lined, Quiutilian dryw^ tlic 
unitor ax a fighting, public Icudcr* yet his portrait w^s tmt of reality hut an 
iddh and he must constunify him !o Cicero s age to find anyone tike the mas- 
tctful figure he would conpirc up. Under such cendihom lilx^ral studies became 
ends m tJicinselves, a incim to pecsoml satisfaction; philosophy, n personal 
guide to virtou m^her tluin a light to .sljlcxraft* os l^bto and Ari'itotlc bad con¬ 
ceived it. Philosopher^ fi™l their gaic on tlic distant ^oat of virtue: the out¬ 
lines of the mtcnnidiatc way-stations on the road grew dini and ultimately 
were nlweiucd to view. 

Asked lotilurify^ liis view^ on liticnil studies, Scnccn first defined tliem nega- 
tivTclyi no study h to l>c meludcd am<mg the good whidi results iTi inonw- 
making. ’tJberjl shttlics' arc so called , , , beousc they ate sttidie^ wtJrtliy 


^ On OratOiv, it, 6 , 
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of 3 ftcc'boni geutleirism. But i$ only owe srally liberal studjv—tlmt wjiicli 
gives A wiiin liiii liberty . It tlie study of wisdoru, irnd tivAt is luftYp br^vt'^ ant! 
grcat-soulcd. M\ otlier studies arc pimy and putnle.^" ^ 'I’hc schabr, engrossed 
u itli details of langunge, poetryv liistcwy^ £alB short of liberal educatioo! for 
uhat does "ptonoundog sytbblcs. itivestigtiting words, memoriang pby^ cr 
making mies for the scansion of poetiy’^ have to do \kith eliminating fear^ de- 
sire, or codtrolljiig jia^sinn? fust as it ls not the part of liberal education to 
discover vliether Hoitier or UesifKl \v.is the older poci or fO know wlietJicr 
Penelope was a ^'pattern of puritVp'' so too a knowledge of treble and bass, the 
rules of aritlimecjc and gcmiietryp Lbe distinccs of llic stars, a knowlcilge of 
painting, Y^TC^tliiig^ and the like arc not lil^cral. Scitcca is surfeited witli books; 
the reading of titaiiy' leads ki distraction»cloy'^ the mind a$ numerous dishes da 
I he appetite. One slionid reid and reTca<l ^'sbndard authors.*^ ^ Without 
philosophy die body U sickly; esen thougli it l>e strong, its slrcngtU is that of 
a madman.^’* It is possible to g^iin wisdom without srKulled liberal studies— 
grammar* music^ geometry, arithmetic* aslionomy* rhetoric* fogic—for though 
virtue mu$t be learned. 'It is not learned by^ means of these studies/' Such 
studies contribute uuich to our welfare in some respectSp but "nothing at all as 
regards virtue/" Seneca grants, hoAvevcT^ that ttiey 'prepare the sou! for the re- 
ception of virtuIbose studies olone arc really "libecaV' inorc tralv 
callttl *'frec ” whose ts virtue." ^ The s^udita of philcmophen, who 

h^vt descended to hair-splitting niceties and knowledge of '^ncm-tTiowIcdgp/^ 
fall short of lacing libcrak Zeno of Ulia asserts tlrat noihing exists* and so cuds 
all dlQiciiUics! ''Yon may weep all tlicsc theories in with the siipcrdiiniss troops 
of 1ibmr studies; the one cIost of men give me a knowledge that will be of no 
use to me. ttie other class do avsay ^ ilh any hope of attaining knowledge.” 

ctovrm ATHoi^m' or LrrrKi^ 

Greece made Romeo Republic of Letters. Nevertheless* in [loraccs dav* 
Qicre still lingered "traces of the fcimiyurcL''The tiansfoniiation be^n 
sigiiiiicanlU' in the third centun' when cla^ical meters gradually sup- 
pbntcd the rough SLatumian rhythm of native Latm. 'nieuccfom'aicL for cen- 

^EpiatJe uocsviJi. 1—2_ Stiicca. Eputuhe MurjjoL hy R. \L Cuitfanzrc. 'Hic l^jcb 
C^s-sidJ Ljb«n\ QiiOled hy ptfimtiwoii of Hirvaiii Press, CiiinhHilce^ Mjss. 
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turits, Hicnr was Titllc or no tract of truly native poetrj^'' ^ Greece fumislicd 
tertboetks and schodlrm^ters. Ftdhi AiKlmnicas^ 3iTiv''d] at Rome |e. zji Bjc.) 
to the time of AiigustuSK Lahri literatuie was like a duld ilq>crident on its 
mofJieT+ I'ranatatjons jnti pomplirase^ from the Greek uf Horner^ Menander^ 
and Qtheri farmed ihe best part of the growing Latin bookshelf* Ennius drew 
from HoiriCTi Afranter from Menander. I'ercnce (c. b.c.) imihited 

Menander and Apollodoruji. Critictacd for liavliig combhicd "'Greek plavs and 
written few' L-itin ones," lie made no denbi and w\is imrcpentiint.^ Cicero 
foutid the Uitnnes for 17 ie Republic and The Luvi s in Plalo: ht^ toOi defended 
bonowinga holdmg it a "'patriotic semee'* nicrety to translate Plalo and Aris- 
tolIe> and llms hriiig them to the kiioivkdge of It is countn-men, our poets 
ha^e done with the Rome's borrowings were not in vain. If V'irgir$ 

indebtedness js hrily ^'astonishing/' be made the materiuls his own* bv Airtue 
of ' graceful fitness in use/' in an epic portmpl uf a great nation^s rise to 
power.^^ Perliups iu ouc hdd aloncr as Quintilian impUedp llie Romans could 
properly claim originaUty. Horace, JuA'cnal, Persius, Seneca, and Fetronius are 
sufficient wamiit of their atLiinmcnrs in tlit realm nf satire. Theirs was a 
iiatiiral talent fot it> and times were propitious. Others might liavc said with 
JintauL is hard not to write satire." 

Ill conse<|ucnce of tliis cultural exchange, Latm developed and soon claimed 
equality with Creek as a vs^rld ianguage,'^* Ovid rEeomniefided the two 
longucsn even for the art of lovcJ \''aTTD 1 116-27 other literary folk, 

was miicli indebted to Creek authorities^ hut ^^preferred to dcTivc Latin words 
from l-»itm sources* mthcr tlLin to refer ptacticdllv all to Creek origina/" The 
sc^i!^ uf uatioiialih' and independence towurd Foreign sources inetcased in 
Herman letters diirhig tite age of Augustus and was strong throughout the first 
centun\ Ullonalely. however, the tw^o cultures fu^ and the purely Roman 
clducnt became lois and less evident, Itll it was. diffienlt to say vvlietlicr a writer 
\s7ki more Creek or riintc Roman. Aiihis Cell ins fe* i^cv-iSo} Tcptcscnts '"the 
all luit complete fusion." ^ Tlie imionp of course^ wus never perfect. Rome be¬ 
came thcccnlLTuf a htlirigual culture and swaved the natioiLS Iw' her power, but 
Wits hcr^lf cnthrallcci Marcus Aurelius nUed Rome: hut hii mind was ruled by 
Athens. 

Frarn Andronicus tq Fronto, tutor of Aurelius, the role of teachers fti de- 

^Lmton; Chsikii UlmtuFc. p. 19. 
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vcloping Ljtin and literature of patauioant nupoTtaTice—by lea- 

son of their iitfluenoe on pupils who became eminent authors, and through 
their own contributions. The fijst teadters m:rc also poets. Cnipha wote On 
tiie Latin Language and w^s a teacher ot Cicero. Pracconinus t^mght \^aTTo, 
autlior of a treatise On the Latin Langiiiigc and numerous oilier works on gianj- 
mar^ Pahiemon* first among grammariuns at Ronie,**^ bught QtiintiUan^ and lic^ 
in ton^ had Pliny the Younger as a pupiL As author of the most complete 
tTeat]:sc OTi oratorv', Quintilian encouraged an “effort to revive o better rhelori- 
cd taste." " 

Marcus Cornelius Pronto, who gained renowm as an authorit;i>' on linguistic 
cjucstions^ w^dl illustrates tlic cxlrcnie trend of education tow'srd nimute 
scholarship. CcUiu^ saw^ lum as the caiter of a learned eticic, possessed of niar- 
velous erudition in the precise mcanijtg of words.^^ A host of follow'ers ''imt' 
talcd his methods in oratory and language”; his fame was still bright in the 
davs of Jerome. Some three Uundted years after hts time, Sidonius ^ reniem- 
bered the Frontemian schc>ol. Frontons cortcspondencc wiUi ^f^rcus Aurelius 
reveals a "seiupulous anxious care" in choosing words—especially tfie old, the 
unexpected word, one which requires searching and which, once foimd, admits 
of no substitute. Kvm die right sylkble claims attention: and the order of 
words is a weighty matter. Bookishness and liketj' of sdiolar^Iiip h;id beerjme 
the hallmark of Raman education. Tlie gulf between schook and swirling life 
had widened. It h significant that Frontii critkked esen Cicem, the best pat¬ 
tern of €loc|uence in a man of action, because he was “far ftom disposed to 
search out wards with especial arc- . ^ Etlucation of the FYoutouiau school 
was less for life than for Icttens: hut if life suffered* the world of letters pTofiled* 
for he left Latin 'k freer and more plastic instnitncnt" than it had beenp and 
*'by minute accujocy'” in irsing words and ^^careful definition ol tlicb meaning/" 
“gave pteetsion and clarity" to it.'^^'^ 

Acmihus Panins hegpn the pmetiee of transpoiting lthmric$ to Rome, along 
with other booty of Eastern wars, in 167 bjC. Luajlhis gathered many books 
together Bnd rruide his house a place of wdeome for Creeks at Rntiic. Sulla 
seiKctl the treatises of Aristotle and Tlicophrastus in the Ijhraty of .Xpcllicon.'^ 
Caesar phmncd libraries of Greek and Latin winks and set \^ano to gathering 
and daisifying tlicni; two public libmncs were estabtished by Augustus®^ 

^SucK^ntm Griutnnarum, 1, 7 p 
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Damitfan rehabilitated tlie Sibrarifti destroyed bi' fire, sought copies of lost 
worts, and hild sctil^es prepare new copies at Alexandria: Trajan also built 
libraries; in Hadrian’s day tticre wcie hvenly-nine public Ubtaries in Rome, 



Hor.LS IN A lOMAN l.tDBAkY 
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hesrdfs Miwller colloelions at pnhik hathi,'"* l%l!(t'w-1icie Jibranes were estab- 
lislicd h}' private jilnlatithmpy or impcniil aid. T'lujv gave ioc.;>;r: sesterces for 
n library at Coiinun; others were founded at Volstiiii and Sutssa Aitmtica- prU 
sate philmthmp)' pmndtxl a lilimry of I'j.ce-,' boob nt Timgad,*^ Tlic numer¬ 
ous libraries imply ’"a s-ety large reading public," since they ‘'cannot iiavc been 
intended" for “literary nicti' or “tlie wcll-tTHlo.’’ Men of wcaltli had cxcdlaiJ: 
private collections; LiKidluii’ lihraiy ssai lihc a 'Irostelri,' of the Muses": 
Trinuktiin Ixiastiil of two iibnrics. Greek and l^ihn,'"*' 

Ednciition. thoTieh paid for pris'iittly. vr-js gcncoillv iiicijjctisive, since fees 
sserc low. Tire support of schools In- the cmiMmirs ssn.h dt^ii^ied to aid flic 
Ixnir^iiisic, not the proletarijl; iliiltlrcn of the inidrllc class were presnmahly 
able ti> get at least the iipdiniiaits <»f learning, '"iTit; aicmgc citi/en,’" vVbliott 
thiriK w,is pruhablv literate: *'** hi ihe ■setotnl cenhmv Cm- yvs, the "ratio 
of illiterates in tlic fwiJiilation was jicvlt lower"; books liccamc cheap, costing 

•^SiKlonuci Domittni, lii Dio, ixsnL 16, Alrimtt Socirts' jnJ rjeilirio jh Afteieiit ftomr, 
PP- 
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probably not “more than twice wll]^t tbcip' do to-<I;iy/' Martial's first poems 
cost tliirh’ or forh^ ccitis; the Xenia about 

'Hu: acrsUietie judgti’icut of the Roman populace has t>een quesliotied^ Com¬ 
menting on Romes cnidities^ Polybius cites Lucius Anicius who put on a per* 
forma itcc by Ihc most eclcfamtcd artists from Greecep pbcecj all the flute play¬ 
ers and thf dinrtis on the stage and ''ondcfcd tiicm to plav all together." After 
d brief intcmil, the sntists w ere told that they were not doing welt; they should 
show more "competitive spirit.^" Not till lim uudcmtciod wlial wus w^anted» 
divided t{i<miscU*cs iuto opposing parties and '"engaged in a pitched Ixtttle'" wuf 
there tremendous appLiiiBe.*^^ 'rerence^s liecy^ra w’lrs fir^l intemipted b\' a 
stomiv scene, the audience being rlivertec] bv a rope danett- a^iu, ^\mbivitis 
'the ounting of jiugilists. the gatherings of their claque, the din* the 
clamour of the bdics" drove JiJm **frorn the boards.” A fresh attempt w'as made; 
but. it being reported that there w^s to be a gliidiatonal $bow, the people 
ndied lu wdh an "uproar and claniour .nid a struggle for seats" too great to 
W’ithsbnd.*^* 

The dramatists'art had difficulty in getting a hearing at Rome; its popularity" 
W'as also to be britf. In Attius, whom Cicert^ knew a* an old niiin, trjigedv 
reiclicd ils /.driUi; with die demise of polhksl freedom, it became "a mere 
literuy' exercise'^: it inigld be wnlten, but was seldom acted. Tlie slave origin 
of actors and playwrights cfmld only handiojp a career, which, at best, seemed 
dubious in liic cj’cy of Roniiins.^'^'* During flic period of its gitalest popularity 
tJic Roman government stood like adamant against the building of pemiancnt 
theaters—too much like those of the Greeks whooi thei' bated and distrusted, 
[n R.c. one of ytoue iwas l^cgnii, and then ^Irandotied, Ixsausc of anti* 
Hellenic sentiment, 'nie first permanent tlieatct was not erected until ■5^ b.c-. 
w hen serious drarna was in decline, Eitii then Poinpcy w^as censured for buDd' 
ing Ilia ix^piibtiori of pcrl44|>s a million, af the rime of Angu^^tiis, tlien: 
were onl)' tlifce pmiijiiient thealersJ®" 

The c'jrpcncnccs of ^Vnibivius and Rome's enduring 1 o\ e of the hTiitnlitics of 
(lie aiiiphitlieater Iiave often iTcen cited m proof of her acsllicric ^bnrteoiujngs. 
It has lx?eri laid* bt fact, tlmt the rise of gladiatorial ffpi>Tts was ixirhaltv Ksporr- 
sihle lor the decline of i lellcnistic tragedy at Rome. The games and the mimes* 
WTtfi their singing and dancing, oflercrl incteasinglv keen and successful com- 
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petition far the attention df the Roninn populace.^“ Another cnttC:, howcvct» 
recalls the religiou!^ origin of gbdiatomt gjmes* observ^es tliat tlicy were to the 
Ronr^n wltiit a huIlGght b Ihe Spauianh 2 Jid questions tiieir v^^Iidity a^ n 
criterton for judging ihe jesthetic appreciation of the Raimtis. Moreavcfi he 
hokh that t!^e reaction of the KQmi.in andieiicc to the Hecv'na shorted good 
[udgmemt rather than "*an abu;ncc of litaar)- tastu/* Tlicrt being no cliorgc 
for 4dnij5^on, the sacce^ of plajii really depended on their pq>ularityv their 
appeal to alL nch and poor, and the quality' nl the aeters. llie triumph of the 
mime "^ovef Ulc tcigjc and comic actor” behvecn tlie noddle of the second and 
the middle iif the first ccntiiTj' ajc^ Ahtxjtt liclicv^cs, reflects llie victory i>f real- 
ism nver idealism and the transit ton from aristocrac).' to democnicy.**^ Certainly 
as schooling and litemcT increased^ and c\'cr wider intellectual hoiizi^ns opened 
to men and ^^<tlmeR. ii is only reasonable to evpect that more and more ^^ight 
attached to the voice of the ^vntig audiencep whether of hearen or ttaders. 
Cjccro, Qumtiibn. Pliny^ and others show that great wcjgiit given to the 
opinion of the collective group on larious^ nutters. Cicero's comments on the 
judgment of tJic Ronmu populace arc sigiiiflcaiit: wlien applause eomcs from 
the highest the middle^ and the lowest ranks, tic says, it amounts to a ''judg¬ 
ment* Either than mere ' applause/^ Pliuy, too, credilcd the oinectivc judg¬ 
ment of the crmi'tl, even thougli individual opinion might he defective. He 
noted that Pomfjonius ScciindnA^ the best tragic poet Quintilian had, seui* 
almys appealed '[o tlic people*'’ and folkwcd ihdj fudgment^ as expressed bv 
^"silence or appbuse in the ihcatrc," if a questton arose abmit including any 
particular passage iu u pbyd*^ Pliny recagiibied, hmevtr, that the interet of 
audiences m his day was less than “in the time of our ynecstots.^* there being 
'little disposition in the public to attend asicmblics" far the recilal of poetic 
produch. StilL '*nicn of genius" |>crscvcre. Despite the apathy toviirrd poclTv* 
hu feels, nonetheless, that "if cset polite httintiue flourLshed at Rome, it ccr* 
tainly (Iocs now.** **“ His was indeed an age of' palile'" Icamiog; but letters Itad 
lost the nigged qualities tlitw once had Inown, 

Back of the divorce of life from Icanhng and the gttmitig apathy in the Re¬ 
public of Letters there were factors more potent than schools and schoohnas^ 
tcTS. The arts of mtelloct flourish best midcr fa-cdani. Tile teacliers' pjsitiun 
w-ds always sotnewhai pfccsriom; under the Republic it lud been so, as dir tori- 
cLins and philowpbcrs ronld witness^ inider one-man rule, the dcpendenc>' uf 
teachers grew apace. Evxn Quintilian bows before Doniitiaii, "most righIcons 
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of censors/^ decbiriiig *‘t!iert i$ no deity ttmt toots with such favotw upon team- 
tag* - . ***** Dio received ^ “couipIiiuentaT}' acknowlcdgmcrit” of his little 
book on tlie **dic3ms and portenti'' whith g^ive Scvcnii hope for sttpremc rule: 
and tinder its s^pcll he liad a vision in which the ''Divine Power coimimndcd 
* , ^ [himj to wTite histon.”**^ 

The collapse of the Republic and the giotv-th of despotism had a deleterious 
effect PU the minds pf Romaiti and produced a progressive decay in educatioiiT 
a "rapid decline^* of litciaturc. Men of Jtsnniftg becafuc dcfienderit on imperial 
favor* "Die patronage accorded bv Augustus to men of letters/' says Ramsay» 
"may have done ^micthtag to arrest the decay of iitemture; hut wilh * * * the 
accession of Tiberius the tnith could no longer be concealed that the days of 
libcrtv Vi'cre ovett and rhe natiiral results followed in department of life 
and thought. Deprived of the inspiiatioti of itsility, literature and oratory dc^ 
scended from tlic public to the private stage, and lost alitc their meaning and 
their manliness.*' *** Just as schoolboys more and more debated threadbare 
theses that tiad no convict with actual life* so literary' folk applied thcmseU'CS 
with utmost nkety^ to remote mneam. If, in Dom^tian^s reign^ Statius preoccu¬ 
pied himself with extravagant phrases and phantoms^ he finds forgiveness 
the bands of tlic modem critic who imdcrstauds that "no one could fairlv look 

4 

for iTUy manifestation of daring originality* at such a period, Freedom of $petc!i 
vrjs stifled. Speech of any kind had to be prefaced ^ith extrasagant flattery to 
tile throne."' Of certam prose works by contemporaries of Seneca, Lawiou 
says* all rc^Tal a '‘prudent effort to sclcjct subjects so remotet [and] colorles.^ 
. . as not to be "di^pl easing ei.'cn to the most jculous imperbil ccn,sors}jip.” 
Tile gran jtas of Latin letters was ebbing awayv "undermuned bv the loss of free¬ 
dom and long capridous pcisecutioii"; “after Tacitus" no Latin author re¬ 
gained "the pedestal.'* A rcsiv^al of sorts did indeed take place in the second 
century^ under gocMf cniperors wiiose reigns were marked bv univonted orderli- 
nessi but after the middle of the third ccntiuy the situatimi grew' worse. "Books 
in the libraries to!ted," says a careful scholar, appraising the age of DtDclctian; 
though he created a degree of order, this "savior"' denied "all the ideas that 
had made Rome worthy of mlc^ 

Dierc were voices of Lmicnt* bittenliss. despaiT. One thinks of Lucan, Per- 
sins, Jiivcnak Pctroiiius, Tacit ii,h, Scntx'a. Liican, schooled with Persius under 
tlie Stoic CoTuutuiv cxpcncnccd both the cncouragcuieiit of imperial favor and 
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its maligiuiit blight Tliougli hbr ^vritiiig is “pen’adcd," or even ‘’poisoneti.” 
with "the rhetoric of (he schools," *»■ he piaiscH the Republic in the face of 
Nero, lamentetl the loss of liberty, .mi |oid(sI in a plot to slay the t\Tant, Ills 
fate was (ioithtlcss a wurning to othen who might hiisTC been tempted to play 
liis r6k. PfiTsius flam! the decadence of Roman letters. Writers produce stu5 
that requires a lot of breath to recite, seek praise and enjoy* it. regardless of its 
source or quality, and liiitik it of importance if their utteninccc ^ pored osxT 
hy a "limidrcd curly headed urchins." There is no honesty of criticism as 
there was in the day of Lticilius, father of RomyTi satire. Nobody wants it, but 
Pcisius, at least, will give it; c%t’ryonc lias the "ears of an ass." Ihc cause 
of decadence Peisius finds in tnotal decay. All men are different, hut all alike 
niti after tlieir own dcsirw-^jnics, hive, dice, sleep, food—and “no two nico 
offer the same pniym." If Peisius imdcrstaiids the relation of political to 
htcraiy decadence, he docs not sjicak nut roimdly about it. He does, of coinsc, 
ridiailc tlic Romirn citizen wlio is made hy "one twart of the Thumb," and thus 
is cntitleri to a ttitasuicof rotten eom llie liberty he cries for is not political 
but niorjl in character—the frecdiim of the Stoic philoiiophcr. 

FinLOjOPltV tN HFTHFAT 

Though the Romans were not gifted W'ith pTidosophic orjgitiaiity, thev be¬ 
gin. will) tiie advent of cstcnshc. literary education, to taste philosophies from 
ahnxrid, and pimed diligent, capable students. As long as tlic Republic lasted, 
however, and the great areiiji of public affairs was open to cilmns. philostiphy 
took sto deep hold upon them. Ltteulliis sought in philosophy leisure and 
repose. Wlitn Cicero found on huigei "sco]m: cither in the sciiiitc-house or m 
tlie forum' for OTatoTy, he turned his attcntioit and cntrtgv to philosophy, for 
“the times are evil." Rut. though he turned to study 3S to a "lunen of 
refuge " and thnuglit all pliflowiphy profitable. Cteem prufcncd the practical 
aspect? of it, miindy lliat which treats nf "duties" and teaches hmv to five con¬ 
sistently and virtinuisly.'** Creek philosopliical subtictirs were general ly given 
short shrift by the RomaiLT,**^ Cicero thnuglit philosophvhud a genuine service 
to perform. to enalilc meu to nric the state mote wisciy, He was pTofouudlv 
influetrced hy Pbto $ RcpiihJic and Law,?. Virtue was not siiiiplv a pcrsoual 
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|x>sscssion; its existence depended on its use: and its ‘noblest use" lay in “the 
government of tJic Slate *' Roth Cicero and Quintilian cxinsidered phtloso' 
pby neccssan* for the education of the ideal omtor, the uuin of action. 

I hrongh t!ic demise of the Republic. pInlasopHy lost that sociopolitical 
raison d’etre ^siitch Ctceiu thoiiglit so important; these no free political 
life whicli it could serve. VMiat paths could philosophers pursue? They might 
espouses philosophy of revolt and seek to change tire social order: thev might 
lead men to goob other tlian political and social. It is commonly held that 
Tiberius Ciacehus had been inRuenced to sduie degree b%' Btossiiis, his Stoic 
teacher, and Diophoncs. a rhctoficiai)« to take the reformer's path; but. in 
gened I, ptiilosophy never stirred Romans pioioundly toivard any seriuus efforts 
to improve the condition of the lower da^es. individuals the skts'c and tire 
impoverished might claim its healing: a slave's epitaph annoimcedt “I have 
learned the doctrines of Pylhagoias"; and KpktctuSi.^** a slave, taught a 
philosophy of freedom. 

Ill gciieial, even Stoics, whooc pliilorophy cmhmccd all men, led no mov'C- 
mcrit for social reform or political revolution.**- There was a moriicnt, how¬ 
ever, in the days tif Nero and Domitian, when philosophy became soniething 
of a “revulutioiiaiy force/' but it w-as aimed chiefly against “unworthy princes, 
ratJrcr than at the foundations of tbeir power/* Heivtdius Pnscti::, w'ho with 
[Haecus and Lucan liad been taught by Camnhis the Stoic, and was one of the 
St ok tatdc of Thrasea,*** cultivated the “favour of the rabble/' denounced 
‘'royalty'/* praised “demociacy." and btmded “various men together, as if it 
WLie the function of philosophy to insult those in power, to stir up tire multj- 
tiKlcs. to ovectlirow the establidicd order of things, and to bring about a revo- 
hitioR/' *** 

Such a movement, if really as revohnionaiy as Dio beheved. was a deviation 
from the rule. Pcrsiiis' criticism of his times, his dtaige that every’ evil comes 
from moral decay, and his appeal for the inner Freedom of the Stoic, were in 
harmony with the tendency of intellectuals to find solace in flight from reality. 
Philosophcrv took leave of social problems and devoted themselves to the quest 
of personal wull being, personal happiriew.*** Wiether one trans to Uie Stoic, 
the epicurean, or tiic Cynic, the result for social matters is substantially the 
SSI me. llic Cynic sets himself above die cstablUlied bws of the state, and 
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adhered to tlie "law of virtue"': defiles all its duties, rhat he may be a dliKtn uf 
live world, Pl^iiire as ati end is cdl; virtue is the only good: it^ cssoiee h self- 
mk, Peregrinuv plans Im selWciitrtidiDii, to prgve his triumph over dtalh. 
To Epicat^iis plc^irc and pin arc the measures of wliat is to be sought, wliat 
awidecL Happine^ of tire individual is the supreme good- Man finds hmv he 
iihould act by consulting his own adv-anfeige-^^^^ Such cgfxentrism afforded no 
succor to a sicl societj^ 

Persoml xitim is the etid toward which Seneca, Musoniiis. and Epictetus 
point. The old faith in tilt gods decuycih Augustus restored only ih external 
fonns. Philosophy serv es the purpose of religion, is ^ means of the soid's aih-a^ 
tioD, Life is mean, conteniptibk: the plutosophcr bccomei a petsonal guide to 
It ''higheT hfe,^ 4 "p<?dagoguc of the hiimari race*'" who leads mart to “perfect 
beautjv * "'tt* the “the gpds are not discLunfui , * . they open the dMf 
- * * thev' lend a hand as you ehiiib/^ Miisotiius finds the essence of Stoic 
moml teadiiiig in thh: "If thou doert gOi>d piinfiilly^ thv pain is transient, but 
the goixl will endure- if thou di>Mt evil witli pltasme. thy pletisurc will be 
transient; but the evil will endure." *“ Epictetus holds tJiat '‘man h not the 
iTiiiStcr of man-but dcatJi is, and life, and ptcasurcp and pain, ^ , y 

Seneca, "tnitlii^UiiirG philosopher," satiated with wialth and luxury. bid 2 > 
mail give them up and lead a life of self-dcnbl. \^‘^ltlj is slaveryi povern'^ is 
frtx-dom from care,*“ Greed and lirjcuiy Caused inarj^$ transition from imp- 
pine^ to Toiserj', Man was happy in a stiate of a-ihirt.^^' Uh philosophy of 
monil discipline is fc^r men of his ow^n class; they are the ones ensbved Ijy 
wealth and luxury: pTeactiments of abstcitiioiuincss are niciniugtcis. empty 
words to the underfed. Seneca's h a philotinpliy of disillnsionmcnt: his pcs- 
simistu is unlxuuidcd. All men* high and Sow. are kid- ThcrC;, in the pop 
ulacc, arc as many vices as there are men, "Evm place is full of crime and 
vice," It must be so. Wiclted wc have becnp are, and always will 
There is lifelong conflict between spirit and matter; life U punishment, we 
die gmdiiitny even day; the greatest proof of the sours exalted origin is thalj. 
if it judges its habitation tlrait and towK; ii fcari not to take its dqiartuie. 
''He fs truly great who not only has given tiimself the order to die, but lias 
also found the means/' Even gbdbtors, "atiandoncd and dangerous fuen''' 
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as they arc, can fhow others the w^y. '7f you do not lack the C{>nTagC| you 
wifi not bek the clc^'ctrtcss, to die." 

To Moiciu Aurelius Stoicirai is pre-eminently a personal pliilosophyn but 
it has social meaning ^ well. Philosophy alone is able to gihdc man, keeping 
I he spirit "free from violence am! ttnharmcd. superior to pains and pleas* 
itrcs. , . y Aurelius settles llse cnuflict behveen flcih and reason tliiis: 
let reason rule; "'despise the be not dissatisfied with the present nor 

fear die future.**" Why should man tear ckingc. dissolution? Tlicy are "ac¬ 
cording to iiatiirc, and nothing is evil which is according to nature^; cmx- 
sidering changes that are implicit in the order of uuturc, one should despise 
all tliat is penshable, and not rate "life a tiling of any \'alue.‘" Wlxcn all 
Is done, he satLsEcdr "thou luast made thy tliou hast ranie to the 

ithote, quit the ship/^ Say not, ''I have not finidicd the five acts, but only 
three . . * in life the three acts are the whole donu. , . /" 

Stoicism 113 $ certain social implicatioiis: Aurelius knows that his nature is 
social as well as rational: as u citizen he belongs to Rome; as a man, to the 
world. From his first principle that one is '^port of the whole which is 
governed bv nature,'" (t follows tliat lie Ss '"intimately icbtcd to the parts 
which arc of the same kind . . /'; thi^ being he will "'do notliiug un¬ 
social/^ but rather hmi all "'efftirts to the ernumon interest, and divert Ihcm 
from tile coutnit)/" So motivated and directedj a citizen's life should be 
liuppy/^^ Thv coricq>t csf the rcbtiuij of inrlmduat to socb] good is ^veU 
put: but it dues not lead Aurelius to ex|>cct social reform. Do not look for 
Plato‘s Republic, "for who can change nren s opinions?” .\ikI without that 
pow^cr^ what h to be c^q^ted m ihc w-uy of improvement? Better be content 
if one Tiuall thing giocs well, \\niat hope there for a Rome whose most 
enlightened pnnee, committed to a belief in mdoniitablc wiU and the phi¬ 
losophy of laboT.*®^ with all t!jc ttius of power in his Itands^. could not see 
the w-ay to translate lib philosophy of social good will inlo action? 

txXr cl seq.;E|3J>lJc ckx, i 5 , 5ceia:i]« EpinhiliK! MonlcT. tnmi. bv- K. M Giuu- 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE AND EDUCATION 


EAtANClPATfON, ASn Dh'ORCr 

F ^cmg the fact of social decline, it is lunural to ask whether it was oused 
by dctcrioiation of human stotic. Was Nature hersdf luikiud to the 
Romans, robbing tlicni of tlie cnfoynient of that wbich thej liad Ijccn stumg 
enough to win? W^iatncf may have happened dtiinatcK to Roman stock, 
it seems probable tiiat Nature was not at Emit. L’tecadcnt tendencies v.’crc 
widcsprcid in Roman society during Ihe Iasi two centuries Bit, but the 
human stock was evidently not "old or W'om-out," judging bom the stccnglb 
of mititarj' forte which cnntiimed victorious till the whole world within 
roach submitted to tlie Roman yoke. But if there is no sign of a natinal 
weakening of phy-sical stock, tt is evident that great dianges were in progress: 
Rome’s wars were dqrlelitig man power: hiMuy was corroding and under-' 
imnmg the basic, sociaii. educational mstituriou. die family, mairuigc was d^ 
dining, the biitli rale fdliiig.' Even in tlic dnys of Camillns, efforts were 
nwlc to incicaw mamagci by pcrsiutsion and h\ fines, for widows “were 
many because of (he w-ais."' ‘Continuous military sersice" tended to 
weaken the tnamage bond * In Cato's drj tlie notion tliat rme slimild get 
wealth Slid keep it, and not have too mjiny Liiildren, was fining bendway. 
Pursuit of ii life of freedom, withmlt the hurdciis of a fiimilv, seems to have 
been a significant factor in the decline, Marriige among the Romans had 
been 0 union dc mtnxnstKv nllicr Lbaii of love. When the old istttem of 
ilic family fell mtii decay, and lUc piattirnl benefits of rnaniage declined 
with the ioereasing mdcpcndcnec of women, cytrieism incrciscd among 
Roman incn. tt is re Reeled m the speech on manugc. tiberarum crcamiomiii 
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causi, credited to MeteUiis N'unudicuii, ics “If we could get on with^ 
out a wife, Romans, we would all avoid that auuov'ancc: but $mcc nature bait 
ordained that we can neither live veij comfortably witii Ibem nui at all 
without them, we must take thought for our lasting tvell-bcing rather than 
for [he pleasure of the moment*'’^ Augustus strove ajtJ to o&et this 
celibate tendency by law. Declaring btichdors guilty of minder and sacrilege 
in not begetting chddtcn, and guilty of a crime against the state as wdl as 
themselves, be increased penalties against them and offered subsidies of 
laooo sesterces lot eadt child,’ Despite threats and iudicbiiciits, however, 
Che enactments fell short of thdr aim.** 

Fundamental changes were bkiiig place in the status of women and in the 
nature of the marriage relationship, the effects of which w'erc to decrease the 
prestige and power of tneu and to emaucipirtc wmnen from mam' of the 
bonds whidi pieraoiisly restricted their freedom. ]n early Rome die fatlier's 
pow'Ci Itad licen supreme, and the notion of a husband's iiiiporbittce lin- 
gcrod: “In wedlock niisdiicf often follows if too grmt U the w'ife's dot. 
Fdch scs has its powers, but in anthority pwraiiiount is the male/' ' But 
Ausonius played on mciuones of a disbiit past. After the Funic wars 
w'oiTLin had gained a certain moral and social eijiialih. freedom from her 
husliand, and possession of property^ tbougli political ngbts were still de¬ 
nied. Iricieiscd marital freedom for women is rcficctcd in the growth of cisil 
marriage f matnmorriuin consciistj) which, though it existed cs'en before the 
'J'wclvc Tables, w-13 not approved by Patticiau bmilics, among whom Hie 
religious niariiage i irurfriinomtiin confjinealioiicM prevailuL .\ftcr the Punic 
wars nioitiage "without man us*' became tJic rolc.^ 

Divorce had been diffiiiilt and exceedingly rare in the early Rqniblic. 'Ilie 
first reputedly' (KCuned ^ig yeais after the foimding of the dty, wheu 
Spun us Canilius divorced his w'ifc on the groimiLs of liarrenncss; * now it 
betnme “an ciciydaj iKX'orrcnec,'* *'* Matdimiity wws more and more ex¬ 
ploited fur ulterior ends. Antony married FuK'hi. a woman who wns not con¬ 
tent with a man of prwatc statbii, bitt wanted to "rale a rahr and command 

* Aiilur Geliiui. 'J'fic .^llk \ighrs. i, A. Train, by J. C. RoUc. Ttie Loeb O.iwic-al TJliran. 
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A cfimmandcrr^^ Cfc^ltr frccclcmi cf murriag?: atd dtvorci: uui condyciv^e to 
the forming of allianciis for wealth; ^nd power m the politicsil world, 'ihe 
grcatcit men the end nf the Republic married like movie fsfcaR in our ow'ji 
(ky. Caesar hud ftmr wivia; Pompey and Snlki five acin Ovid, Octoian^ 
and Pliny the Younger married three times.^ 

TIjc w^ife kid tm propeth' uf her mtti under llic old cii^tom. nor had 
widows ttiul fHt}lcrl^s:^ maidcni any ctmtitil of pn,i|xrrty. Near die ficgintiiug 
of the sfsccmd oenturj liow^^et* by’ the laao of "mock mamagfx," wives 
gained ojnrrnt of property and gradimlly escaped from iJic powder of their 
tinshands. Women got so mudi w'ealili hi their hand^, indeed, that it waa 
doclaicd 3 danger tg tlie state, and the Voconian i^w (i6q. b,c.) liiuited 
their inheritance to 100,000 sesteiccs. Doubtless woincn^s wealth gnd gnjiv^ 
iiig inBuence lay hack of Catu's oustic riaiiafk: , we mle all utiier men, 

and out w ives rule ns/' 

Certain Roman w’OTnen of olden times had diowir initiative and indc- 
paidcnce in a public as w^ell as Dsccllcncc in domestic \irines. With 
the relateJng of old cmimni their self assertion increased. WTien the rtpeat 
of the Oppian Lnv against feminine hmrne^ was m Issue (19^ b.c.)- women 
sought to inBnrace the vole. Neither pcrsnasioti, modest}’, nor tlic pow'cr of 
fuishaiids, it was said, could keep them at hmiie. lire law wn.v repelled^ and 
the}' put on udomnicuts then anti there, and left the assembly duncixig.** 
Again, dnnng the Civil W^ar. when an edict was pnhiishcd recjuiiiiig four¬ 
teen hundred of the ridicst wumen tu mjikc a nation of I heir property 
and to sulirnit to an asi^sfiient to hdp pay for the war* they protested 
agamsi sliaiing "the pciuiltj'" when they “did not ijhare the guilL" and 
a^ufist paying taxes when they had "'no part in the honours." Nohvith^ 
standing the incicase «f thdr influence, wtmieii did not gain political status; 
hnd self rule continued they mi^t possibly have done so. Uncler one man 
nilc all sclf-ggv‘cmriicnt atrophied. \Vomeju to he suic» giuucd pronimaicc 
occariomilly by virtue of their ctmucctions witli men uf prominence. Agrrp- 
pina, molher of Nero, wus present wheri seniitors came to the pabce, but 
ivas hidden by u screen: at one time; when she was akuit to mount the 
tribiictiT and picside wUli hin^ die scmdol was forestalled-*^ EUga bahts m- 
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vttcsd his mother to the Senate; and he formed a "women's senate." which 
laid down regulations on precedence, the elotlies to wear iji public^ and who 
should use chariots, hoiscs, carriages, litters, and other modes of conv^'- 
ance/*^ 

Wealth brought idleness to women as il did to nieii. Fnlvia "took no 
thouglit for S]n]iaing or lioiiscfeceping." If .Augustus cncfouiagcd housfr 
liold industry by wearing dothing made by his sister, wife, or dauglileif’* it 
ivas so exceptional as to call for comment. \ host of slaves degraded labor, 
and there was little to be done by' free woiuen of the household. Baking at 
liume declined when public bakcsiiDps began to Sourish. Columella observed 
that wives generally ^vc way to Insnry and idleness, avoided the labor of mak¬ 
ing wool, and disdained homemade dotlring, picferring that whidi was very 
cxpensivie. On farms it was nocessiiry to have stewardesses who performed the 
duties of the wife.®’ 

By exixnsivc dress, gems, a grand equip^. and many sbves the "new 
woman" sought to impress and please. "Slimming," too, ^incd s'ogiic. Motliers 
gave daughters "falliirg alKuilders and straight bosoms to make 'cm stirn. If one 
of 'em is the Irast bit plump die's called a boxer and is docked of her rations. 
She's all right bynatuTC but treatment makes her like a bulrush." Manv "un¬ 
natural women.” Favoriniis says, sought to preserve "tlicir bcaiily" by abortkm 
and refusal to nurse their babcs.“ That groittid is made fniitiul by culrivatiyn 
and that the face may be improved by painting was not unknown to women of 
the new day. "l-cam, O women." «vs Ovid, "what pains an etiliance voirr 
looks, and Imw your beauty may be precn-cd." “ luvcnul wntidecs whether 
to call it “a fate or a sore” when all niedicamcnh have been applied.-* 

'file growing disinclinatiOTi to nvarriagc, mticaised opprjitumtiirs for busy idl& 
itcss m social life and at public eiitcrtaiiunents, ready divorce, the desire of 
some like old Cato (o get woalth and keep it. and many other factors bore un¬ 
favorably on the life of children. Exposure of hobes was an ancient practice, 
but tliosc accepted by the family had been most carefully mutured. Mothers 
then uursed their own childien: and this pnictice doubrless continued amongst 
lire poor. In nch families, howerer, I'acitus siis, children were turned over at 
birth to silly Greek scrving-niaids and male sLivcaitendants, apt to be the 
* ^ Liinpfijilis; 4. 
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“most warthltHS'* nienibers of the hoiiictiold. Though thete vttifc doubtless 
cjcccptfons, the wtt nurse took the place of the mother,® Fas^orinui' plea that 
mothers nurse their own diildien must li4ve found scant approsa] on the part 
of (sppcr-cla>ss wonicu. 

The growth of Rome was early marked by increasing bwlcssness^ and this 
affected women as it did men, A poison ring (c, 331 e.c.), involving 10 and 
then 170 u'Omeiu caused the death of many:, hut so unusual was it at that date 
that people judged tlic whole thing a prodigy, A conspiracy was ch'scoveied 
( 1 S 6 B.C,) w'hicJi was associated with Bacefinualisu rites, iutroduced fuim 
Ftmriii. Seven thousand ineu and women were allegedly drawn into this net of 
evil svhicli sproad through all Italy and aimed at controlUii| tJie state. The 
prominence credited to women in it—they were called “the source’* of the 
"misdiicr*—ledccts a growing restiveness and brEakhtg with the old fstturo 
of matronly sobriety. A few years later (i3o ax:.) Hoatilia was convicted of 
poisoning her husband, Piso,® In hx. two viomcn wore executed for 
poisoning iJieir Inishands. 

Laxity of sex morals became notlecalilc. Polybius says that vicious tendencies 
boy lovers, and courtesans were common, and Scipio was outstanding because 
of his ''ambition to lead a virtuous life," " Men played tlie rfilt of women; 
women sold Uieir virtue. Dissoluteness in women doiilitieis evoked more com* 
incnt, since moral standards irad long been lower for men than for women. 
Scmproiiia, Sallust kivn. comnutted crimes of tnascuhne daring, licid nuthiiig 
so cheap 3S her virtue and sought men even more titan she wns sought.^ Prin¬ 
cess Julia, said to liave been “the most dissolute and shameless wonuin of her 
day," led Home "into every form of hmtaluring vice." Though Aiigustns w*as 
"givcij to adultery." he made laws against tti btu women avoided punishment 
under them by sacrificing the tank and privileges of iiiaIrons and registering as 
prostitutes.** In the time of Scvenis adiiUeiy became unusually common, fur¬ 
ther laws were eimcterl against it, and there were many indictments but few 
prostciitiOTis. Dio says that three thousand cases were on ttic docktrt when he 
became crmsiU.*' 

'lliougli wrimen were esteemed for dnmcstic virtues, and were sometimes 
praised for courage, numerous casual remarks icvtal a Tiiw estimate of tlidr 
capacities, Luaetius considered "the male scs” in general “far superior in ikill 
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and mote cJcv-ct." ® Livy eapreswd a common view in his lefeicnce to women, 
who he said were influenced bj mere ttifles. EJsewhere. describing the Romans* 
incompetence^ delight in present case, and failure tu look to rhe ftitnre; be 
sa.vs that thw sat idly quaneliiig just like women,** Polybius noted casually "a 
w'Oman's natural shortness of liew." Dio recounted h<JW one soon "demon' 
strated the weakiiois of the female sex. which quickly flics into a possion 
through hek of judgment, and quickly hectnnes tetrified throu^i cowardice.** ” 
Cato’s declaration, "vMl other men rule their wiies; we mlc all other, men, 
and our wives rule us**—a mocking recognition of their pow^r—was not spoken 
in praise of women but in contempt fox their growing wealth and mdepend- 
encc. More sincere, prolrahly, was his remark that he regretted only three things 
in his whole life^ one being that he had trusted his wife with a secret.®* 

It is not suiprising, considedng the prevalent notions of fcitialc inferiorify 
and the rapid spread of crime and vuigaf practices among women, that many 
bitter attacks were made upon them. Petronius vic^-ed “women one and all" 
as “a set of vultures." Juvenal attributed almost cverj- form of meanness and 
crime to thctli; "in the days of Satum,'’ humble fortunes, labor, cltastily, and 
short slumbers preserved a general sobtic^ of conduct; but now no ntorc. 
\\*calth and hixure liave made every crime familiar. AMiy be so mad as to take 
u w’ifc, wliQj ropes, windows, bridges, and other modes of exit arc handy? Is 
there one wonuin in all the scats of all the Hicatera whose fidelitv' one can 
trust? The better the husband, the worse the wife. Slie will order cvciytliiiig, 
cause ev'Ciy quarrel, and have eight husbands in five autumns, Todav women 
are athletes and gkidiatoisf WTial modesty can you expect from them? Man- 
iiisli women at the baths; tlie woman musician; the female intcUtictual who 
disputes grammatical niceties and quotes philosophers and poets; she who 
beats her maids for a niisplteed curl; wxnticn who know everv thing that's taking 
pLice, and all ilrat is nimoted; those skillful witli poison, and many oihera—all 
fall under his wnthering satire. Juvenal looks through a dark glass .indeed, and 
lumps aU "new' w-omen*' tugether intlLscriniirialely: the intellectual b no better, 
apparently, than the poisoncf. the tyrant, the libertine.'*' Martial lacks tlic 
acidity' of fnvcnal, but his epigrams rcv'cal the same evil tendencies of the dav. 
Seneca, loo. bares u scene of comrptiini. iti w'hicU women ,irc as guilty as men. 
The most famous founder uf medicine Irad said that wtimen never siiffetod 
baldness ot gout, but now they are aUccted by both. Nature has not rbangxl. 
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but s:hc Ixa^i bcuu c^Jiiqucrtd, By matching nicii's: indulgences, wcmifni reap the 
same liaivests. They slay up as kte. driulc and \Q%mi as much, vie with niai 
in camusing and ^Ttstiing, and imitate them in their pa^ions^ Herice thej^ are 
heirs to the ills of iiien.'^ 1 crtiillian's: altich cu feminine sitaincsuscj inns the 
^mtitp but adds little, in fact^ little could be added to the srvit^ping indictments 
of Juverial and Seneca* Eveiytiling Uiat "piotccted modesty or sohriet}'" lias 
vanished, "Between matrons and liadots,” he finds "not a vestige of distinc¬ 
tion in dress left:" 

Kvciv^ shield has sides* E\'cn in the waist d^y-s of the Republic and Em¬ 
pire* some women were distinguished for fidclitj', nobilitw culture, and refine* 
ment, and men honored them for tiieir high qualities* Camr Uunored his wife 
by a funeral oration; nubility, itiength cjf ehucicter, and hdelit}' were cTEdited 
to Porcia*^^ Seneca tliouglit tlie same shindard of conduct shoidd ^pply tP hus^ 
band and wife, and recorded the greatest fidelity and dcri-otion on the pari of 
Paulina.*^ Wo men, he believed, tuivc as great a talent for gnodnets and edum- 
tion as men. lEelm and \brcia arc both portrayed in the fairest colors.*^ 
Pliny ** praisctl QilptiTnia tor discemmoit. thrift, pmity. a Section, and her 
devoted inreresl in liis litemry pursuits. Even ittuiigli the state of society gen- 
ctall)' grew' wtitsc, and bumcrralitj- was prevalent, tliu talc of excellence in 
w'omcn coitfimted. Much depends on the wtiier and wliat he sees* Ssttimachii!; 
(345-410) extolled the aricicni Roiiiau ideal of womem Sal^ian reported gros5 
bxit)' of morals in tlie fifth centiiTy. Sidonius (43i“4Sq) pmised FOinutia 
for obedience, kinilliiicvs, and capabilih* in her family. Religious works, he 
thought, were most suitable for bdie$. but pi eh- \\ii% h.iiind mingled with 
breadth of Itanimg in tome women of his acquaintuuc'e. To a friend aixmt to 
fnarej' he offered the reassurance thut a wife would not nceessaidy hinder hi5 
.studicis, but assist thetiu and lie citc<l Marcia and Ilortemius, Tcrentia and 
Tullius* Calpuinfa and I^iiny* Rtisticnna and Syintuaduiv Curinna amJ Ovid, 
Argenhirb and tme^n, Cyntfibi and Propertiu?, and other couples profif.-^ 
If the new day otiered opportunity for license, it a!&o gave iiiain women a 
degree of ciilightcimicnt and a scope of useful activity in the world of affairs 
previously onkiiawn A few WHimcn mmed ships, pcdiap^ by virtue of in¬ 
heritance, Sevetat w-omen of the upper class were interested in the inanufacture 
of hrieE uideed. tliat business seems to have been domimted by w^omcti. 
Some women of lower classoand fttedwomen assisted Liusbuids in their shops; 
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othm eng3gEid in costuming, jetting, tt"4si)ing, weaving, selling fish, tending 
bar, managiDg estates. Qito devoted some attention to the duties and proper 
conduct of the tt’ife of an os'erseer.*' Many wonien, mostly Ctock, ttirte em* 



A ciw. AdtOBAT Naples Vase raintintg 

(T. SdiinliCT, At 1 m o# Ciasiicil AJiriqnitjft, tijtviu, 3 , Murtniflan 4 Co,, Ltd.. London, 

plojxd as tiimies and timsiduns after the first centniy vxi.i Fucliaris is said to 
have initiated the use of musical monologues. Some women took part in puhlic 
gjinnaslic contests, tlroiigh tiiis apparently aroused opposition, and an edict 
was issued against it.'* Mtidicai practice, niostlv in foreigneis' hands, was al¬ 
tered b)' women, cbidty Creeks, who probably combined midwifety, magic, 
and beauty treatments. Scantia Itcdcnipta was described on her temh as a 
"leader in the science of tntdicmc." ^fagtc and science ttcic mingled rather 
indisoimmatcly, Thou^ standards were low and quackery abounded, Soranus, 
writing in the second century ah., said wunien wishing tq enter medical prac¬ 
tice should liavt ability to WTite. good Jiianory, health, csen temper, discretion, 
and knowledge of dietetits, of pharmacy, and (to some extent) of surgery, 
'Itiat women doctors were generally rccogniKod is implied by the rcitrcncc to 
''physicians of cither set” in fusthiian’s Code.'* Women did not |^in tlie rigtjt 
to ptBctke law, which wus the most fully developed professionbut that there 
w^s a movenieiit in tluit direction is to be inferred from Ulpian’s edict which 
prohibited rtidr sers-kc as ptradcB in coirrts. Valeriits hbxmiu* mentions two 
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w.'onien, however, Avho used the privilege of arguing their own defense, much 
toliis clisapprovnL®’ As for religious ofEces, sonic, such as the S’cstul service and 
tire rites of Jinio and other goddesses^ hitd been open fo wameii in early times. 
Women took part in the Bucchanalian conspiracy (i86 bx.), and tiie cult 
seems to liavc grown despite opposition. As nerv religions from the East over¬ 
ran Rome, women played an incrcisiiig i 61 e in their cereniomals.'^ 

WOMEN ANn i iTttats 

'Ilie cdiiratiou of women, which had licwi directed solely toward domestic 
eniplin’inenb, was gradually modihed after the second century b.c. in cem- 
formity with ttie pres-alcnt tendency to ward literary and aesthetic culture.** 
Tliis wns true, of coiiisc, chiefly for girls in !ipper-da$$ society. Some educated 
wtimen Ixxame the center of intellectual circles anti exerted great influence on 
public life. The power of Clodia o\xr the coterie which she drew around tier 
on tire Palatine and at Baiae was eiiomious, .lud well merited the fear and 
Iratrcd of those she opposed. Conidia’s influence on h« sous' education and 
on public affairs made her one of Rome's most celebrated characters—credited 
w'ilh imtiatjtig the levolutiuii at the end of tlic second century. Tlirough her 
dtcic at hitsennin she kept in touch with pnhiic affairs after her sons' death.” 
Livia, it was said, advised Augustus to pursue a policy of lenienci' aiirt con- 
ciiuition—a suggestion which he heeded.** 

TIictc is mi grimmj for thinking lliat all women ceased to be concerned with 
their families. Some continued to be honie<entercd hodicsr others combined 
public and private interests: while many, doubtless, were led by influences; of 
the new Age to avoid donnatic duries. E lurace refers to lire years tloit crawl for 
"ininora bunJciicd Iw a mother's irksome tutelage.’'« Agricota imbibed hh 
crhicitlon from bis mother, Julia ProcilLi,*' ^nintiliari thought l»ih parents 
should he thoroughly educated, and cited Cornelia, Laelia. and llortensia a.s 
educated women, iiigiiig that ibosc less wlucatcd than they should not. on 
that account, give less attention to their sons* education.** 

The cdiicalion of girls, like that of boys, began in the libuschold. WTcn 
families could ailord it, a poedagogus Had cliargc of each child; or an old sbw 
wntiran might be assigned to the girl,®* Since girls mairicd earlv, usually be- 
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twes3i tlurlcen and sisttcii, their oppiirtimitr for schooling, whether inside or 
outride ttie fiuuUy circle, was more limited liiau boys'. At hi'enfy a woman was 
subject 10 Vugustm' tcgulatioiis directed ingiiinst chadlessness^'^'J Due to the 
growing enstaro of hm-tng tuloTs and phiJosopheis attached to the houscliDld, 
women could continue tlieir education prisatcly. Epirota taught his ptron’s 
niarried diiugluer.** Some husbnnds took the responsibility fur educating their 
wives, Pliny eiiraiiTagcxt his wife's learn itig. The wife of bis fneiid Pom per us 
SatUTuiniii, he Sat'S, wrote so well as to sitniiljtc I crencei and Plautus—which 
Pliny thought liigtily creditable to Pompeius. who lutd 'so highiy improved 
and rcfinal" her genius, for ihc Iwd been only a girl at nruTiagc,** Household 
educ^tiDii for girls seems to have continued to be the mode, at least for lliebest 
famdics. The faustiniauac, istablishedby Antuninus Piu,s, and a similar iuslitu- 
founded bj Nlamis Atitcliiis tn Inmor of the younger I'aiistina, were for 
destitute girls.®* In the early fifth century St. Jerome advised ptieing Paula's 
education in tJie hands of a “man of approved rats, life anti Itamuig." 

Opinions vjty as to wjicthuf girls wx;n: educated in schools with boys. Fried- 
liindcT holds iliat (hey wcie taught together at schools, though perhaps only "to 
a certain age. Mari^ujidts view is similar. Paul of .‘\egtna said tlut reading and 
writing should be tangjit to boUi sexes together ut six or sevt-n years of age. A 
schoolmasters tomb at Capua, showing a girl at one side of the roaster and a 
bo)- on Hie other, suggests, but does not prove. coinslrucHon, JiillicTi and 
\\ ilkins hold tlwt there is no dear eddente of co«1ucatiQii.'** Coeduration 
mas Lave bccu live rule in coimtrv' ptuccs, but only the exception at tlic capital. 
Certain scattered, fragmeiitaiy alhuions to girls’ and boys' etlucatioh luve tbits 
Iwn divcr^jtly roterpreted. .Martial refers to the “bawling iH.-<liml,‘’ whom 
'‘generous youth aud ripening smiiden Imte”; the ‘VbofilnwstCT.** he says, 
girh mid buys abhor. , . "* Ovid ohsen'ts tlat (.‘vcn Mcruindcr ts "wont to 

Iw imd hy bojs and girls"; *’ ins own book ulonc has brought punishment 
lipim its author. 

niu csteiil of women s etlticutjori varied grcarl}, lji.simmg appeared among 
llic heat aud the worst fiophonislja. beloved by Mjrinissa and Syphas, wut 
unred for literary und musical talents, as well as phvsJcal beiidv.” Pompev's 
Qimdb was well verved in litcralnn:, plavwl tiro jitc, knew geometry, and 
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listened to "philosopliical disasurses with profit ” yet was free from ufErious- 
ness whicU such attiiUTnunts wen: "apt to impart to young women," ** lIoT' 
tcnsia's oration before the tciittnvits was still read for its own merit in Qiun- 
tjlLiit*s day, !Lot simply out nf honor to Iter SempronJa was ^jossessed of 
"no mean endowments" and was "wdl read in the literatiift of Cteecc and 
Home.’' '* Ovid notes that. * there ate learned women too, a seanty tinm- 
licr; anti others ale not learned, but wish to Iveso.” Fimdania, tlioiigli icaredy 
thirtcdi, according to I’liny,'^ hnd Ilit‘ ttisdom of age and the sedateness of 
3 matron, lo her nnrs&v> her jsaedagogus, and her teachcTS she viv'as exemplaty 
in Ixihavlor, at books die was inteilJgeiit and studious; in play she indulged 
sparitiglT and diwteeily* Calpumia was carefidir educated, incompajably dis^ 
Cicmtng anti thrifty, had a turn for books, read Pliny’s cempositions and even 
learned them by heart, listened to his speeches, sang Ids verses and set then to 
tile lyre/'* Pliny felt sure die would always be everything ht could dtsite. Polla 
Argcjitana, wife of Lticaii, was credited wth intellect and virtue as wdl as 
youth, beauty, and ivcaltli,^^ 

Dancing aiid iiiusic Ik^ to play some part in Homan education, along with 
letters. Disparaging rcnurlcs .iboui them mdicate itiraething of their spread in 
Raman iivciety. Music, "according to our ideas;’’ says Nepos, is thought unfit 
for persons of importmcc, ami dancing is even comidcred a vice; Ciccio names 
dancers, butchers, cooks, and pcrfumcn ai ejamples of those who engage in 
"ijlibciar* DctitiMtiuns,'" Seipio was distressed because free boy s and girls were 
‘'going with lute and iisaltcn to the training schools of pmfcisional actors"' and 
werelcamiDg songs and rLmecs uitfit for than. He himself has seen "more tlian 
fifty Imys mid girls" at "one of these dancing schools." Scmpitinia could 
"play the Utc and dance rame skilfully than an hojicst woniaii need. , , /' '* 
Seneca speaks of those w hose daughters dance iipoii the stage and wed with a 
dowry of a milliuu sestercts, , , 

Devpite Cfintciiipt and iippoaitidu, tnuric and ibncmg gained great vogue. 
Ajipimal of them gien with longer acquamtunce. Demcrtiiu mid Tigdlitts. 
fainoui iiiusjcjins. lud many WTitium foDowen; buys and girls gf the best fjfn> 
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ilies foiacd in singing a diigc in licmtjr uf Au^istw.** Statitii* iitc|x!^ug 1 iter 
Tiwll cducatc^J and would soon mam-, he rhought. for with other eKCctlcncies 
she coinhined placing the lute, singing, and dancing. WTicn Christian asceti- 
cLsni appeared in Roman socicti,', dancing and music w'Cie ainoitg the arts 
prohibited. St. Jerome advised tmiphaticall}* against "sporting in the dance/' 
Pallia must be ded to musical instrumenis. sudi as the lyre, flute, and liaip, 
and must not even know why they came into being,”* 

'riiongh Roiiiam wetr slow to take tip philosophy, it graduaily gained 
ground, and women tirmed to it; to have a philosopher in Ihc household ulti- 
imitciy became the height of fashion, Cotiidia. wife of Pompej, profited from 
plulosopliic study; and Cacrellii, deeply iiitciL-Ntcd m philosophy, copied tJie 
£)e Finihijs. [ulia Domna, wife of Septimius Scvcriis, gathered a leimcd circle 
at court and devoted hi-rself to sciemt and ptulusophy; to her influence 
Phihscus iqjutcdly owed tits cliair of rhetoric at Athens.’^ Oicophila seems to 
< havTc known both Stoic and Epicincm systems; Plotinus had manv ivomen 
disciples of Xco-Platonisin in the tbintl ccntiuv,'^'* 

Certain writers praised the capacities of women and defended the view that 
they should he ttluculed as wcte men; others ww opposed, Quintiibn wanted 
fathers and motheri both t'ducated, Sctioca’s fattier opposed philosophic 
studies for his wife, becuusc ceibiin W'onicn did not “employ Icaniiiig as .1 
means to wisdom/’ but sought it for display. Nevertheless, owing to her turn of 
mind, she gained more tlian "might lujve been expected" and Jud "the founda¬ 
tions of all systematic tnmvlcdge/'Plutncli« praised women's bnivm, 
thouglit the virtues of men iind women were the same, and believed ttwt 
women should Ire kncmTi not for their form but for their fame, Li liis .Advice 
to Bride and Groom lie recommciidisd tliat Uict study philosophy, goomehty, 
and asttomimy together, which would he a safeguard against vanity, fiitilitv-. 
and vulgarity in thought and condutt. Such studies would “divert women from 
all untoward conduct/' and make them ashamed to be dancers, or to swjillmv 
beliefs in magfe wbilc under the charm of Plato or Xenophon.’** Women lure 
talent for education, according to Senea; they- have as much force, as much 
capacity for virtunus action as do men, he mote to Marcia, while bidding her 
remember Cometia, who lost twelve children. 'I n I lelvia hv tecnmrtiended 
philotophic studies as a refuge, despite the fact that bis father had pcrmiftcti 
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liCTOoly “a racie smatteriug** of philosophyMusoniiis, too. defended philo- 
sopUtcal study for svonicit, es did Stoics gcaeially, for virtues belong «jiia(Iy to 
men and women; and since "without philosophy no man can be rjgblly in- 
stnjcted. so neither can ariv %'oniaii." 

Since rlivtoric schools .liiued to des-elop oratot; and pleaders, and women 
never gained the right tn practice law, it is readily onderstood that they had 
little reason to strive for such professional Icuming. Ffad this professional 
domain not remained cloved to them, the custonnuy limibitioti of their educa¬ 
tion to letter; and phitonophy would probably have been altered and there 
might have been more than isolated examples of women distinguishtd far oni' 
torical attainments. 

Ulial conttibiition did Roman women mabc to the world of letters? A num- 
l)cr of interesting releiences testify to I heir attainments. I lortciisia's oration 
was still read lor its «\ni Ovid's cbuglttcr. ^ted wilJi "native wit*' 

learned to write poetry^ under bis teaching and criticism, and would only be 
surp:i!«cd by Siippbo if she l«pt alive the sacred flame.** Tlic w ife of Satuminus 
simulated Terence and Plautus.” .Martial. t]iou|^ he wanted "a land but 
simple wife,'' praised the poetry of Sdpicia, member of Messalla’s coterie, 
wlui left a few elegies on her love of Cerintijus. which are jiidged ''grace¬ 
ful in forrrr and sincere in tone"” Tlieophiia, steeped tn Attic lomiiig 
and far alvave most women, was sltillcd in {Xictry like Sappho, and would 
make, says Martial, an excellent critic.” Such compliments, thotigh fairlv 
comnion, should, presurnahly, not he takert too seriouslv. Tacitus men- 
tions memoirs of .^g^pp1na. mother cif Nem, which lie trad used.** Hie most 
cxtaisii'c literary efiort known to i» K an account of .1 fourth-century pilgrim¬ 
age to Palestine, written hy* Sitvb, sister of a Konian ]irefcct, or by Aclheria, an 
abbess of Spam. Though v-atuible as a nnmue ciuoniclc by a fcntale zeilot of 
early Christian days, her record is ssUd to be "monotonous and repetitious," and 
lacks literary skill. Alilxjlt conchtdes a survt^' of the slender retnams nf htctaiy 
contributiotis from the pens of Roman women wttli the obvm'atioii tliat 
shows "pretty' clearly that women made no iinpoitinl eontributiaiis to Latin 
literature." ^ 

lire effect of the *'new' learning" on wtwncn w-as viewed in various ways. In 
many instances learning iti women deserved and called forth praise, even 
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though their contributions to Roman letten were sligiit. so far as can be 
judged to-day^ OjTposition to the nesv teaming, keen even when men turned to 
it. was still greater w hen (t was desired by women. Tlie elder Seneca's objection 
to liiglier studies on the part of Helvia was 1 ^< no means unitjue, ’llic old, 
deep-set conviction of Romans that women’^s capacities were weak and inferior 
did not quickly or generallj pass gway. 'Ilieoptiila svas "so little like the com¬ 
mon female kind” in Jiteraiy tapadh, that Martial piaiscd ber.^ 11 we add to 
thu notion of limited capacit)' the fact that a little learning would puff up 
Iliany—women as well as men, and cspccbifly those wdioliad had none before 
—and make them appear ridiculous, it is cos)' to understand that the result 
would he credited to the influence of education in general rather tha» to the 
character and extent of that which had been acquired; and to the nature of 
w'omcn in general ratliei than to tlie strength or weakness of particulur persons. 
Juvenals satire is at once a testimony to the ittctcose of women’s education 
and the contempt which many felt for those who paraded tiieir accomplish¬ 
ments in an tmpleasant manucr. His temper, of coiinte, is by no means fudi- 
dal: he delights in the csLrti^tion of his day's ways; tlic intdicctual woman as 
well as the vicious is condemned. He finds intolerable the wontiin wlio praises 
Virgil, forgives Dido, wdghs die merits of Virgtland Homer, scatters the gratn- 
matmns and iIicturicLaiis, e\-en tJic lawyers and auctioneers, or reduces thcoi to 
spccchlcssncH; defines pitipositions, lochiies tike a philosopher, hurls the 
crooked cnth>TJicme. know's all liistoiy and even little-known pocb; constaotly 
delves into Paljcnioii, and will not even permit her women friends to make 
grammatical errors. She a a bore; a wife should have no special style; theig 
should be something dial she does not know; Itusbaods should at least be 
allowed to make mistakes in grarnmarf" Rut Juvenal was lighting a losing 
buttle. In Hct, as Dill raj’s, the huttie had been "lost long before he si'rotc,” *** 
Hie place of women in laming, as m Roraan life, had 1>eca altered; to war 
against it was not imlikc attempting to sweep buck the tides of ocean witii a 
htocitn. 
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GROWTH AND DECAY OF MILITARY 
DISCIPLINE 



t Rome became a gicat milibn- Foicie. her army and navy—Uie inshit- 


A mctita of cinjaiic—bcc-Jinc for nmay Rotuaiii an epitome a (life and 
cation, 'lliis Mf-as tine for an incTeasing namber until the peak of poiver was 
leachedr thereafter, it declined in signihcance, cjuantitativcly and qualitatively, 
till finally the vcr\' mmc "Roman legiun" became obsolete; fiftj- years after 
Justinian, it liad "ocmiplctely as "a form of imlitaiy efhdtncy/’ ^ 

N'utwithsbiiiding ultimate decay, tlic militaiy ideal and discipline wore re^ 
inarkably pcniistent; even after the cessation of conquests had removed their 
chief laisoji d'etre, tlic betud expanse of tin; Campus Martins was a place of 
serious preparation for war J fah'gtics, Jiid many ihenned the easier regimen of 
the Greek gjmnasiiim which was thought less valuable as Imining for war. 
Cato f 2^iqg aj;.) is sometimes called tlic last of tJic old Romans. Certainly, 
bj Iris own discipline and that of his he proved himself worthy of that 

name, Bui tliosc who, like Mariui (i b.c. j, came up from ilic soil, kept 
the old discipline alive c|mtcas well as Chto.* Varro's tarty regimen was simple 
and severe, Cicero, ihtmgli les iuclincd to military lif^ twined for it, and 
seised ill one caiiipiign.' Militaiy distinction, he knew, was still the thief path 
to pnhiic ntrognilion. liisson. tiaincd to aims, giiincd Pompev's praise bv' hiJ 
sidil in horsemanship and use of the javclm.* Cicsai. educated batli for the 
fonmi and tlic field, distinguished himi<*lf in sports and militaty eserciscs, such 
as sw’iniriiing, hoisernarisliip. uw (if anus. indilfcHince to dicL and his powers 
of endurance.* Octavius, notwitlis^nding all the divine prodigies associated 

^ Omiffl: TTtr Act <it in ^hc XfnMk Aiptx p 

* nirtaK-h: Cato, l, 3-4, 

t lltLLttch- ClIUJ MldfiiU, a, MllUt; W4f njfii Jugmhi^ 5 5 ^. 

* Fowter; IMr M Home nr iJic Age oi Occto, pp^ 177* 104! 

■Ctecwi 0&«. It, t|. 

* Fluoich: 4>ii; Stictcmnn: /ufimi. 
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With his birth, exercised m the Campus Alortiixs tike other jroutbs of his day, 
and "w-as IhorDUghly tmiiied m military sm-lce" sts wdl as in gtneminent -md 
the new studies." After he came to poiii et, lie held to the old ancestral discipline 
in his own household, and sought especially to prepare young men of senatorial 
Emilies for war Iw giving them a bihunate and the command of a dhision and 
c-xpcricnceof camp life ’ Front time to time, even ceaturics alter Augustus, cer¬ 
tain emperors ;eea]oustv' nuiintained the old idcat r>f military exercise by per^ 
sonal example. Tims Hadrian is said to Jiave kept “in traming,'' comtantly 
exercising .it arms and throurng the favelin,’' In the middle of tlic fourth cen- 
tury. Con stall tins Augustus still kept up the old tradition, being skilled with 
the javelin, the bowv and in all exereiso of the fool soldier:.*® 
llic scry fact that writers stressed w much the fldclity of cerhitn leaders to 
the old discipline suggests the weakening of its hold upon others. Sail list's 
praise of the soldiers’ rigoitni.t discipline in duties of tlie camp and tlidr “plcis- 
iire in tiandsmiic arms and war linrscs" Ls contrasted with the iudutgcnce in 
“harlots and rtncliy." ** Sybaris is weaned fram “die sunny Campus," riding in 
“martial exercise," sivhnming in Tiber's stream, and usiiig inaiily weapons.*= 
As one tutus the pages of impabd ccntniics, mic lieoimcs increasingly awate 
of the fact that, though tJicrc is elaborate praise of training citixens for war as 
a raluabk asset for Rome,** there are fcwxr and fewer e\ampV of it in prac¬ 
tice. Certain of the emperoni were, inderxl, noted for tbdr prowess in militmy 
training and in sports such as lumtrng. saliirr! for militaty' reasons; but bek of 
military merit and slight attention to vigorous, physical hardening for war's 
bbots became common. Doniitbn, for exaiitplc. wus riot interested in arms, 
but was cxecllcitt at arclierv, in wliieh he aigaged for 5 ptirt.*< 

In the day of Polybius, the Roman army was made up of four legions of 
citi/en soldiers. drawn from propertied classes. Toughened by labor on llie Lind 
in peacetime, tlicse men made cxcdlent soldiers. The infantryinaR screed six¬ 
teen years before he became forH six, or, in time of dinger, twenty scats; the 
cavaliymian screed ten. MiUt.^r>- screice preceded the holding of any political 
office, TIic legion W".i 5 placed at +joo, or at 5.000 in time of danger; to each 
legion WCTc added 5 CC cavalry.*'* Finit soldiera were allowed two obols per dicmi; 
a centurion, four; and 3 ca^'iiliv'man. one drachma. A foot soldier wo-v ctititlcd 
to two-thirds of an Attic mediinims of com eadi month; a cavahyman had 

’ nh't RoflMu IJiitocv-. SLV. x; Sluttohim. Augtnrui. m Ptntawli; Ciccfu> oi 
* bueraniii$i Aii|ti£tiir, ^3, 64 

i(t. 

Ammianin Af.irccHijJkiv 
S:4llrE$tr SV'^rintii Gafiliiiep 7 . 

^^Ildnuctr OiJ«, I, SL 

SiJtjnr xiv, 70-3, 

Suctoiititi- 19. 

Totybiits: TJie iq-ia. 
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seven tncdinuii of barley and two of w JicaL Ttie cost of food and clothing was 
subtracted from titcir pay. .Mlies were sHoia'clI free istiuiis," 

To tile time of Matiui, lloiikiti soldiers were still dtarvTi from the propertied 
class; but the decline of small farmers, grovrth of slave lalxsr, and the increase 
of the proletariat coui^jcllcd a ehauft in the mdliod of rcciuitnient, Marius 
turned to volunteers from all classes, and assored them lliat he was unwilling 
to hve iir limny while treating his troops, stiiigily,*^^ Tlis immediate success in¬ 
sured the popuibritj- of the new system, as long as sufficient rewards and salis- 
factory terms of senice onild be offered. In cniployment of the poor for pay 
by the fjcgtnning of a standing amjy^ for many of the proletariat who had 
nothing else to do were cjuitc willing to remain in scn icc. The wav was also 
opened for political adventurers to gain power tlirou^i the army, for poor men 
W'Cto ready to follow the most generous leader. In knar's time the soldiers' 
pay was perhaps cquivalcni to S40 or S^q per antitini; even tliough siiiull. il 
oScied the soldier a more attractive life than tliat of lilxirer?, whose status had 
been degraded hy vbrxty. 

At tire time of .'\iigiistns on aniiy of twenty legions, each consisring tlieoreti’ 
callvof iiifanlryv mcluditig i:a liorsc fsavx' in time of great tiungtr), was 
dixmied siifhcieirt to preserve the F:nr Romana. 'riberius, iicccirdiiig to T acitus, 
had twonty-fivc legions; in the second cciitnr) there were thirty. With the same 
number of ausdiaries, this would mean an army of ^6o,«x5 men.** Since the 
days of Marius it bad grown to be a professionaliaed. regular army, and was 
made up of men who had volinitcetcd, serving twxnty years in the legion and 
tw'cntj’-five years in the auxiliary corps. Regular pay, permanence of service, a 
share in spoils, j Ixmus at leUreuicnh ahutnicnt of land, and Roman citiien- 
ship ^an jttractuin to foieigncts wlio might ciitcT llie service) were uinoiig the 
chief tewards, The marriage of soldiers to woinen uf the localities where they 
were stationed wws first tolerated, and bier legalized Iw SepUmius Scv'cms.’* 
Citizens whose census was undet -po dmchmas went into naval service, ac¬ 
cording to PolyhiiLS."’ Ill 50 i».c, at Kennuius. the Romans' ships were 
manned bs' approximately i i;CvOOO— lighters arid Crews togctlier. A few' vears 
before the Kittle of vVliiuu there were altogcthw about ixwo vissels in the 
hands of the eontendets for powcf} and in eightetai years prior to b.cl almost 
1,000 are said to have been destroyed To tTiaintain the Pax Romaria and insure 
the flow of goods to Rome, ten standing llcets, iwr> Italian and eight provincial, 
were muimtanicd up to near the raid nf the second cailmy. Hie total slreiigth 

%% medimnu:!], iibciitl % t 

Fpint. noitiJii pp 36 q f. 

^HirtfRCTTiRti - Rmtif ittif (be RfimjiiT> p. 457; icir iui acttiiml g| see Chcctinzm, 

T J'ie A He iJu f Jic RniTiiu 
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of these fleets is unkoomi. but the lUiiiic Roet. opemting on the liver ond tlic 
North Sea, tt hcre the fjeaviest daiiaiids were ihcn being made upon sea power, 
is said to Iiave had t.,OGo ships in i6 ajs. Service in Lite fighting forces of the sea 
during the early Empire was for hvciiiy-fivc or twerity*six years.-* Human power 
propelled the Roman s'csscls, more or less aided by a sail or two. A trireme 
probably iiad about 170 at the oars, 20 sailors, and 10 men for eombat: tlie 
quinqueretne had about the same proportion, ^to oorsmen and sailors and 
fighters. At the oars of tiieir many-banhed ships tlic Roinatis employed cap¬ 
tured enemies, convicts, slaves, freediiien, some of thdr allies, anti any others 
whom tlieii’ could force into the lalxincms, killing toil.®* 

Pjiv, in the early Enapire. w^as 22, demrii for ordumty soldiers; 5-5 for urfem 
cohort.s; and 750 for ijie Praetorian Guan). ’^fhe pensiuti, on leaving the anny, 
was 12^000 sesterces for legionnaires, and ao/xo for Pcieliiiutns. Later emperors 
increased tlie pay of soldiers bct'Oiid wliai the tieasmy could bear. Caraodla’s 
father paid legionnaires ;oo denarii. Sc veins Ale^iiidcr ado|>ted a popiitur 
epitome of politicaJ svisdoiii—‘'Hie soldier must, have a full purse,' Unfortu¬ 
nately, no policy of bribe or tivor could sa^-e him when the soldiers decided to 
get rid of him. "Ric army did in fact rule the Empire, when it eould place the 
most liberal master on the throne. It forced Nmu to adopt Trajan, and placed 
Sc|itimius Sesenis in the palace. One of Scvenis* gifts to the Fiactoriaiis wus 
about £4 .ccicwx». Tlie game of "emperor-making" has liccn called "the chief 
proximate cause" of Rome’s decline.^ Ultimalcly money pyrnents became 
ini[jossibIe, and the government resorted to payment in kind. 

A paid army, composed of the poorest and some of the worst elements and 
excluding the licst—the senatoriuls—wat doublteM a factor in destroying the 
militoty' spirit that had marked the armies of tlie Republic. After the third cen¬ 
tury' that spirit was little more than a racinois. There being insuOiciEnt Roman 
s'aluuteeis in the late Einpiro, fanded proprietors wx'te compelled to furnish 
soldiers according to their holdings, just as they were lev'ied upon for horses 
and pigs. These conscript sohhets came mostly from the eofom,*** Opposition 
b\' landowners secured a degree «f relief in tJiol. in 59-. they* were AUthnri^cd 
to pay =5 solidi tn lieu of eadr itum demanded by the army. Recruited by com¬ 
pulsion, bmuded like slaves upon their induction into the aririv, manv sought 
to .1 void service by ydf-mutilatiou and by desertion. Between ^96 and 412 there 
were nine edicts re^rding punidimctit of deveriion and tliosc w-ho abetted the 
act. Such conscripts were allowed to mairv'; this ciiLunistancc wus a source of 

** Siiich-ti CocupjBiiH) to Uuin Studies, pp. f! 
r^Stinwxniuti; <ij>. at, pp. 4X1 ll 

^Ciiy- ffntci 7 ]ii' of Ketiic, p. -'’. 5 ; PiiiiM.nitu; Konoc- at Work. n. aas: rj>!: Tl« 

Kad of (lie .Aitcieiil WorM, p. !;3. 

** Dilb AcNRan Society in the Liit Ceutun' of (fie Wcuciii Empire, pp. 5^5 f. 
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iteu' joldici supply, since tUdr childfcn, bom into ihe army, os it MCie, hnd no 
choicest least after tlie time of Constantine—but to continue in the occu¬ 
pation of their fathers, Tlic sticngtii of tlic Roumit legion, described liv \''ege> 
bus as 6.000, fell in iE3lit\> to about 1,^00 men, MJs ideal and aiiliquarionisni 
seem to {las'c earned him to poitioy the oimv moie in terms of the first tiian 
of the late fourth centui\>.“ 

Considering such difficulties of lucruitment, uith military service a badge 
of semtude nhich Romans sought ^ all possilde means to avoid, it is not 
strange that late hoibamn enemies began to eiitcf the U<imaa army for pay. 
After all, tlic\' had slum ri tliemselves tlie best fightcirst Wliy not pay the Iwst? 
Six ycirs after Adrianojik (378) thete sven; 41,000 Goths in the iLstem anuy. 
After the midille of the fourth ccntuiy, tlie tinalily of Roman artnics appears 
to have dept-nded on the number of barltimiis in Ujeir nuiki. “Julum's anuy 
cnbidy Cecmarir says Lot; it entered tlie fray in ihe br^ar s head array 
of the bnrbeman and follnued ninnerous German military customs. The best 
coiinnands came to be held by Cettnans, Lot concludes tlul in the time of 
Syagn'us, "King of Jlic Romans’' (4G4-43fi), it w-as iiecesaart' for a eommander 
to “speak Gtrrnati in order to be uncieistoad by l!ie best 'Roman' sold/ets of 
GauH’' £vct since Augustus, of course. Germans liad been b ihe airued serv¬ 
ices to some extent; after Conthmtine. Ihc '’Roman arniy” became little mure 
than a band of amied nierr, pid fur Ihcir service in the Romim iiajjjc.“ 

At the time of Polybius the youngest soldiers fve/itesl of the legion catritsd 
a swoid, a javdiu, am! 4 Small round shield (iwnwal, and wore 4 plain hdm. 
The hastati w-cte equipped with a complete panoply, luiving a convex shield 
(setifum} four feet long and two and 9 half wide; a sword, suitable for thmst- 
iiig: two httis7 spears: n brass helm and greaves; and & breastplate of braiw, or a 
ctsit pf ebaiii mail. Tlie primipers and hriarii had the same an nor, save tluit the 
latter earned long spears (liastac) instead of (lie piia, 'Hie cavalry was armed 
like that of Greece in Polybius' Aiy.^ 

With ictiKvdy minor modifications, the Rnnun legions of the Rmpire used 
equipment siftiiiar to tliat at the dose of the Republic.^ Since the daji of 
Archimedes at Smeusc the* Ikunans had good reason to know 

somcthiug of tlic value of missile weapons.^ Hiough in siege they iisol the 
ram, the Ixinfsta, the smaller wtager, and the tatapiilt, tlicii employment of 
slings and bosw was apparently chiefly in the hands of their aiiaiJianes. socb as 

** Otisam i>|>, df.« pp^ % Lot ; pp. zit., p. 105: Cat)-: tip. eft, p. 

^ Tjot oji dtp |rp, to*, z;i, Dll); ttp tnr, pp" 23^ (. 
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the B^ileaiic slingCFS Syiian bowmen.'**^ V^tius says that, in his dny, the 
kgiODnaircs Iiad ceased ivearltig helm md cuirass because of tlieir weight in 
miews and sham battles. The rail reason^ probably, \^‘as I tint it had been fouiid 
impossible to resist barbarian with the organiicition and weapons of 

earlier davs; limcc, more ajid more use w'as being made of missile ^^pons. 
In the fifth century' the RoniaD army’s ctioipmeot w-as much like that of their 
forniCT enemies—soldiers on hcstseliack, fighting v^ith bnce and bcJw. The 
forces of Ricimer and Aetitis wlio met the I Tuns at Chainns were thus arniedi^^ 
The discipUiie and courage of tlic Roman army at its Ijcst evYiked tire praise 
of many competent judges. Polybius says that the Romans had an excellent 
way of teaching young recruits to face danger boEdl)', namely, hy calling for¬ 
ward before the troops the moit coumgeous, who had voIunUrily and deliber¬ 
ately risked danger, and publicly pnitsing their lieroic acts and distnlsuting 
appropriate prizes, a spear, a cup, liorsfC trappings—even a '"crown of gold'^ to 
him who first scaled the w'dl in storming a city.*^ Tlie army's very name (es^- 
dtiis)* a$ CicerD ssiys* suggests ib discipline^ its tod, the ittarch* the bearing of 
hcu\y burdens—more than two s^'ceks' provisions, stakes for entrenchment, 
shield, $word, and helm. *^Look at the ttaitiing of the legions, the double, tlie 
attack, tlie hattle^ry. wliat an amount of toil it means! Hence comes the conr^ 
age in battle that makes them ready to face woniids. Bring up a force of un¬ 
trained soldiers of eqiml eouiagct they wifi setm Tike woiuco. . . . Recruits 
\m\c usually the advantage in age, biit it is liabil which icacbes men to endure 
toil and despise wonnd's.'" ^ 

Josepfiu^ s-^Titing 3 history of the War/' expressed his admiration for 

Romnn military' training, and descrilxd it thus: . Tlicb nation docs not 

unit for the outhical: of war to give men their first lesson in ams; they do not 
sit with folded hands in pence tinic only to put tticm in motion in the hour of 
need. On tlic contmriv as though tlici had been bom with wcapom m hand, 
tlicj' never have a tnicc fmm tnUiiing, never vrait for emergencies to arise, 
Moreovei, their peace manoeuvres are no less strenuous than veritable war¬ 
fare; t=ieli soldier daitv ihrows all his energ^^ into his drilk as though tie vi'erc in 
action. Hciice I fiat perfect kisc with which lliev' sustain the shock of battle; 
no ctmfusion kcaks tltdr ctistomat)^ forniation, no punk patahrscs, no fitigiie 
exhausts them; and as ihcir opponents cannot match these q^ialitics, victon' is 
the iii^^riahlc and certain consccjuence. Indeed, it woiiltl not Ire wTCmg to de¬ 
scribe thdr manocums as bloodless combats and tiicir combats as sanguinary 

^ StMiw-emim' op. at» pp L 
Omari’ op. a'f., p n. 

^ Bl. VI, 30 

^ I’lFiculin Dlsputattoiuk, il, t ^-6. Trans b^- k E KLn^. TTit Lnch Classical Librm'. Qiffitcd 
by pcmiiuKNi of Ifiimad UnivcirUv' Pfcss, Cimtindcq, Xtoss. 
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nuHtoeuvres.” ^ The stteriUDus training prescribed by Scipio for navil and land 
forces during lulls between mgagemcuUat Carthage, as descitbed by Palvbiirs 
and Livy, suppaiis Joseplms' viciv that the Roimm had "never a liuce from 
training.'' ^ 

Thouglj Vegetius uToie ostensibly of his own times in tiis Epj toma Rd Mili- 
tads, the item its' bbfirious tnining, wbicli he depicted,*® w-js probably more 
dosely pertinent to the anny of centnries past. Streuoons exercise of all lands 
i$ urged as ncccssaw to toughen men to pain and tod: they' must be imned to 
heat and cold, that they may not beenme sick from hdng unprcpiired for the 
hard uncertainties of ‘wM. Qiesur is $aid to have had poor health in c«rt:iiii 
respects, hut found a remedy for it in niaiclies. simple diet, and sleeping in the 
open air.* Soldiers should know a trade and be hankned by uatunil labor. 
'Hicy must he able tn biiiid, fortificaliofis. tiridges. palisades, and dig ditches and 
tnnncls. Dio sap that Romau soldiers constantly practiced building pontoon 
bndges, just as they perfected tiiemsclvcs in all oHiei military' cxcicises.** 
Folybius'™ dcscnlics the Roman method of huilditig palisades with stakes 
which lliL* soldiers carried with them. In tlic school of arms described by V'ege- 
tius, the young Roman is made strong by wiesiling. jumping ditches, tlrrowing 
the spear, using shield, axe, sword, sling, and how, and by bearing heavy bur- 
dais. Tlic use of slings and bowi was not extensive in Caesars tiroc, hut be¬ 
came more important when Rome's aniiics learned tliat they must use missiles 
ogpiost their mounted locs.^® Tlie soldier rnust be able to wvim across rivers 
and endure a long march under Iicjst hiirdcns. Rdson estimates the day's 
march as from fourteen to nineteen miles: the weight earned by the infantry¬ 
man may fiavc langcd rtoiii: ihirty In forty-five prruiids, depending on tlic 
ammiiit of rations, cxtlmivc of ariniir.^* TlirDwtJig the javelin tin hotscbaclc 
required special training; atmwding tn f'liny. Ins uncle wrote a treatise on the 
subject.*^ 'Ilic foot soldier (imst be able to tbrmv the javdiii even on the run, 
9DCC the ruimiitg attack give an advonbgoous itni>ctris to the ansLiugbt. 

\\ hen the poiwr of Rnnie liad hrougirt a mtirc or less submissive peace to 
her realm, the grcltcst tcvl of the Koiiran armv came: Could it long temaiu 
strong, wthout the exercise, the incentive of real warfare, tlic antifipatiun of 

/cvid4 Wat. m. ?. i. /ortephis. tram, bj tJ. St. I 'IliJelciiv and Ft, Marou Tlw 
Jx>cb Clxuicral LiHtnjT, QttDted by pcrtms.'iKin o( tl 4 iiv- 4 (d Unhicnity rreji. Cambridee. 
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new conquests? Considered fioni n diort-Hiiit frotii :i long rime 

view, tio, X'cgclius kneu full well tliat Rome Inid brought iil\ others to her 
sway hy ihc Force of lici .tnnics* i Icabo blew iJiat a long peace rcndcfcd men, 
tt;iiiieti to the rigoTv of w^if carelt^ :iTid inrsttailive thereto, I lirnet lie laid 
dfivm El paricni of peacetime ^jetivittes.*" The Ijcst IcoderSp of coinsc, tnmed to 
iiirinus kinds of bbur, and kept up const-jii! drilling tu keep nicu busv who 
ntho^ise wnnJd have been idle. Raids were built, c-g, froni Tlicvestc to Car¬ 
tilage: tnKjps put np rhcirowip buildings; and much more work of a constnic- 
five cltiirjctcr was carried on in nOrtli Airivir. \ tins dug a canal Ixi- 

tw^cen the Mosclk jUil SadnCp Corbulo ring a canal twenty-three miles long 
tietwcen the Meuse and (he Rbiiit-v to keep lolditrs free from doth, 

_' Cuitius Ruhis worked tiie troops hi mines* which did not sit well with 

tlic warriors,** Lcsi wise and energetic leaders, however^ allowed Uidr com¬ 
mands to bctonie eawgoifig, knmving tintliing of work or discipline, Corbub 
sought to restore strict discipline among troops m Cemtaisy "which iud fof' 

♦^KpjrEHHa Rci XfiEifjJii, i+ i, =6-Si u. 
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gotten the bbouTs and toils of the snidict iind delighted only in plunder." 
The Eastern troops were probably alvrays less well-disciplined than those of the 
West. Of the Syrian legions, Tacitus wrote; "His [Corbnlo's] It^oni indeed, 
transferred as tlic}' had been from Syria and dcmoialiscd W a long peace, en* 
diued most impatietitly the duties of a Roman canip. It was well known that 
that army contained I'Ctcjans who had never bees oa piquet duty* or on night 
guard, to whom tlie nmpart and the fosse wr:ie new and strange sights, men 
witfmiit helmets or hreast-pbitcs. sleek money-making traders, who bad seised 
all their time in towns.” ** 

^V'hilc icgimcnlotion of the soldiers Ihrongh constant drilling md piaclicc 
in all kinds of employments was 3 means to good hchasiot, the strictest dis¬ 
cipline was also maintained by harsh punishment. N'egetius made clear that 
punishment must be Severe.^’' U was "an inflexible tmsim of Roman dis¬ 
cipline." says Gibbon, "that a good soldier should dread his officers far more 
timn the enemy." Polybius was impresed with the strictness of discipline 
aqd severity of punishments in his day. A gcncial could punisli with d^Jh in- 
suboidiiLation, niutiiiy, and desertion on the battlefield. Inclination might 
be resorted to in tsweof a legion or cohort which docrlcd. Kor insubordination, 
troops might be compelled to camp outside the protected area, wlictir thev 
would be first to meet the attack of enemies. Poll bins describes the punishment 
by hrstirndo, meted mit to those fotiiul guilty of negligence in giiard duty, 
stealing anything fiotn the camp, giving false testimony, self-abuse, or tuving 
already been punislicd three tinits for the same offense: "I'lic trihnic takes a 
cudgel and jiut touclics the condemned man with it, after which all in the 
tamp beat nr itone him, in most cases dispatdiiiig him in the camp itself. But 
cv'cn those wtio nmnage to escape arc not saved thereby: impossiblel for tiicy 
are not allow'ed to retimi lt> lljcir homes, and none of ttie htnuly would dare 
to receive sucli a imn in his houie. So that those w ho have once fallen into this 
misfoctune are utterly ruined. TTic same punishment is inflicted 011 tlic optio 
and 1)11 the prjc/cct nf the squadron, jf they do not give the proper orders at 
the right time to llic paliiils and the praefcct of the next squadron. Thus, 
owing to the Mlitmc severity and mcritjblencs# of the penalty, the night 
watches of the Roman army are most scrupulously kept." BuasHng of ones 
valor to gain distinction, la ving a covering force l^tisc of fear, and throwing 
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awsiv atms in battle^ wcfc tcgaidud as di^raceful, and tiuny would remain in a 
covering force arid face certain dcalb rather ihan risk punishment for leaving 
it. Others, having lost sword or shield in die fray, would titk life to recover the 
same rather tlian face the inevitable disgrace of retuniing without them,” 
Numerous cliangcs occurred near the end of the Republic, which tended to 
imdenninc discipline, Evai in die days of Cato the complaint was made that 
Scipio's geriETosity imdcrmincd the soldiers’ simplicity and emcouraged tliem 
to engage m "wanton pleasures" with pay in excess of their actual need.” Lead¬ 
ers whose every mepecration for future power depended otv their personal hold 
upon their txoop> could scarcely enforce as liarsli a discipline as those who had 
no ulterior ends. It is commonly accepted that discipline became bxer during 
the Civil War. Aiigushtsmuglit to re-establish rt 
With die eralihshment of ottc-man rule and the stthstitution of mercenaries 
for die citiicn army, however, stnet discipline was restored at least for a time. 
Suetonius iiiforim us tliat Augustus ‘’esaclcd the strictest discipline" and gives 
as instances llurt he was reluctant to allow- even generals to visit their wivcs^ 
sold a blight who had cut off the thumbs of two sons to render them unfit for 
mJhrarv semee; disimssed the tenth legion in disgrace for insubordmatian; 
decimated cohorts that gave way in battle, and fed the test barley instead of 
wheat: and pimislicd centurions, just like ordinary soldtcn, w-ith death, if they- 
left tlicir post.'-* 't ibcnus, tuo, demanded the "strictest discipline" and revived 
puni^imciits that had falleii into disuse,^* 

Wffiile. in general, discipline of the armed forces wus doubtless better during 
the early Empire, it vsiried much from one regime to another. Pliny (c- 15) 

says that w-hen he himself served in the army as a young mitn, "it at a time 
when courage was suspected, and cowardice at a premium, when the genemt!! 
were without authority, and the sotdicTi without awe; when there was neither 
command iiui obedience; uiieii uui whole nulitity sv-stem w-as relaxed, dtsor- 
dered, and actually hmied upside dovni—in short, when it was better to forget 
than to remember its lessons," Sctioca, in sharp contrast, speaks of "those 
who are iu the army" whose "camp discipline prohibits everv- luxuryT** Spar* 
tLiiiu.v saySk on tire contrar). tlrat disetpUne grew slack ,iftct Augustus, but a 
strong Emperor, Ifadrian, "kept the soldiers in training just as if war w-ere im' 
mment." hardened them to fatigue, and gave them a personal example of miti- 
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tat> virtue and $unplidt) ,citii going to ilic extent of eating common wldieis' 
fare.®" 

Though Ptiny and Spartianus arc doubtless rigtit in pointing to U'Cikening 
of tliscipUuc after tlic time of Augustus, it was on the wliole ttstored during 
the reign of the Antonincs. \Lircus' militiir)' discipline is said to Irave seemed 
harsh,®* After them, it became weaker and more iinccrtam tiran ever before.®* 
Dto Cassius declared that (about the troops were so marked b}‘ vvanlon^ 
ness, arro^nec. and fn.'ctloin from reproof that thorc in \iesopotaiitLi killed 
tlicir leader: and the Piactonjiis found fault stith him because he ruled the 
Pannonian trorrps ss-ith a strong hand, for thes feared that thes- might be corn- 
pdied to submit to a like discipline. So serious was tlic discontent and want of 
order that Alexander alloued Dio to spend the period of his consulship ‘ somc- 
n'herc outside of Rome,*' lest he be killed,*'' pollowmg Alexander hcs'crus. the 
third ccntni)' was marked by constant itirmoik due to an uudiscfplincd army’s 
making and unmaking emperors. The fourth centiuy often witnessed es'cn 
worse conditions. Ammianm shoves the abjeet fear felt by those leaders who 
had to padfy troops, angered liecausc of the deby of provisions. To 1 ^ chosen 
EEmperor by such a taw ti»s suldiCTy was indeed a "Iragtc fate" which men miglit 
accept as a "decree of death." ** 

Closely rebted to lire problems of recruiting and disciplining young men to 
the ways of militarv' life was the dev'clopment of a number of associatioiis, col- 
Icgb, for yxmng roco. Undo: the Erapite aienuiagement was given to ,1 youth 
organiaation, /mentus. Tlie desire of Augustus to restore discipline and order 
to the army <1(11 ihtlen made him friemdiy to such a movement, lliesc muntcipal 
coffcgb tuvenum exLvt<x 1 independently and wcic ulliinatdv to be fuuurl rn 
numerous cities of the tenbn. Tlicir purpose w^as to train young »»cn for phvxi- 
ral and militaty fitness, and ildubtlcsis also to look to their loyally and religinus 
conformity'.** They floiirisfictl best under the |n 1 tn 4 !!budiaiR emperors: and 
under tfie fbviaus they apjxxitcd in the w-esteiu provinces. After the {‘'bvbns, 
tJic tceniihnail uf amial fouxs dcpcndetl tnncli upon Romanired populttimis 
of fdinier hostile provinces, .irul Home’s wnxTeigns sortgbt to foster physic'ai 
fitness, military' capacity and lojaltv among voung men, wlicther m Gaul. Ccr- 
maiiv. Spam, or .^fnc;i.** 1 hough their puqK^' is ikar, defaiU ol physical aetivi* 
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tie? are bi\i tirtk kraov^ n. Probably they' were not thucIi different from those of 
llif Cccct qJiebi ioid the gynirtisiimn lliough llieir nsctnhersLip xvus ivot so 
defiioctiitic that in flic epheUL Certahily the oterrisesuf young men on ihc 
Campus Xfarfjus in an drlier day found in ihtse systematic enconr- 

agemcnl. 

Ilorseuiandiip \srAs probably one of !bc moU popular exercises, f<»f lire 
a^rUry an aTistocratic iTniiicIi of milibin* service mice the early dap nf 
Rome: arid the /inciitws w-in not only made up of freeborn youth of the best 
fauiilics. but depended alsKi on the patronage of the roai of wealth and posi- 
tion. Hie nrigir> of the game of T'roy>’ often aswjcialed with this military 
organi/ation of youth and one nf the most popular cijuestrian displays at Rome 

IVIIj Cotfi!: op dt- pp. ff.. Bdtlingci; “"Die R/mutchfo Spide u«d ^ ratrjeut/^ 
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in the days of the Etnpite, is unceitam. It may, indeed, have been veiy old. 
\')rgil. following the archatzitig tendency of his age, poitiaycd the assembly of 
boys on lioisebnclL, uiidci Ascanius' diiection: the tliiong of spectators; clear- 
ing the course; the gleaming troops: the slnirp ctacl of the whipksh; the inter- 
Reaving lines of the fidm, wheeling in intricate circles. 

Fanning a pictmc of war, an image of actual battle. 

Credited by Vir^l to the time when the ramparts of Alba Longa biiilded. 
the ^me vnts revived in the days of Rome's ^ory: 

Still is the game called "Troy”; still 'Trajan” tlie band of yuimg troopers.*® 

Modem scbobis ha\e associated the game with the Etruscan Tnib, pre¬ 
served in an inscription on a sixth century Etniscati vase.*^ Little is known of 
it, dthougli the paradi^ are often mentioned in imperial times. The earliest 
historical icfcicnce to Tmia is apparently that of SiilL's day* According to 
Flutaich. he exhibited tlic ^me of Tioy and appointed two leaders, one of 
whom pTOi'cd imacccptabk to the boys, who refiireid to obey him and de¬ 
manded Cato the Younger as their lenderAgiippa performed ‘Troy" in 45 
8.0.** in conjunction with a tw'O-day celehiation of Circensian Carnes, Along 
with 3 multitude of other entertainments, when he celebnitcd his fist tri¬ 
umphs. Caesar had the ^mc of Tray performed by two troops, a younger and 
an oUct.*® Sudotiim says that .Augustus gave frequent performances of the 
game of Troy ''by' older and vmmgcr boys, thinking it a time-honoiTrcd and 
worthy Custom for the flower of the nobility tn become known in this way.” 
At the dedication of a temple to Mars f: bjc-). the equestrian game of Tray 
was ptsfotmed In sons of the best families." Tibenus as a youth at the age of 
puberty (pubcsccns) took part tn the Troy gome, being leader of the older 
graup of boys: ” Calfgtila. ecctntiic in ninny ways, exhibited the game of Ttoy 
along with punthcr-lxiiling U-twimi rnces at the dreus/* Claudius exhibited 
the Troia along with nccs and beast hunts," Nero, when but a "voimg, Iialf- 
gtoivti Iwy.” participated iu it at a dicus iieifomwnce w'ilh niiirkcd success.'* 
Tliat riding in the Troia involved tome danger is evident from Suetonius* 
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references to a protett made by PdIIid to Augystus because his graiidsoii bad 
been injured, anti also from the fact tliat Nonius ,\5prems was Luned in tlic 
game. That it was not a serious part of training, hut a public spectacle, is sug¬ 
gested by Suetonius, ivbo says that Augustus gave up that sort of entertnin- 
ment soon after because of the couiplaints-^^ 
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coNti.uxxce (jf and roman f’sn'sicLu:, cutTURi! 

W hile the mtclicctiu] iniluaicc of Ifcltas v.'Zi T«Ti.iking the mind of the 
Romans, the tulj of tJie body, whith had made gteaf pTDgTESs in Ild- 
Icm'c cities, also began to penetrate Roman life. This infiltnihon of phj'sica! 
cuttnic ss'as ston\ and the amalganutuiti of Creek and Roman elements was 
never fully comnmttiatcd. Nc^xithelcss, after Roman contaet uith tlic Greeks 
had onte been establislied, it was inevitable that the old Romflii physical edii- 
catifin should undergo a marked cliange. Tlie slow tempo am] the imperfect 
charac ter of such fusimt as did take pluw wete tiue in considenlilc degnx tn dif- 
fetwtees in lilt life of tfit tw peoples. Chief of th«e were the tminenrly prac- 
tie;il bent oE tlie Komans, their eootiniiuns pursuit of war as an imtrunient of 
empire building, and ihdr bek of an aucitnt tradition of sports, sitch as the 
Creeks nnhrined in the linmeifr poems and iit great athletic festivali. Tlie 
contests which introditccd into the Aeneid were mere Crock than 

Ronran, Wat at once destroyed the Freedom of Itatiancitiits, wliidi might have 
dcvclppcd competitive athIcticN as had been dune In C recce, imd bnitaluted 
the Roiramt to such a degree that they pTcfcrrcd Ihe Ulondy cscitcmcnts of the 
arena to the milder entertainmunt of athletic comixrHtlotis. Dontitless. too, tlie 
dcgencraic character of Creek athletic contests at the time of the Roman con* 
(jiiots and Uic evident miltlats weakness of the Creeks inspired contempt 
among the coinjtttmrs fni die practices of the conquered. W'fiy should thej’ 
tiasten to apprcnc tleit which seemed to have been of sliglii utUily to its ere* 
ators? 

Physical culture: in the carls Republic served ntilitariati ends almost entirely 
—was a discipline to bbor on tlic bnd and sem'ce on the field of Mars. Suds 
physicat csrctciscs and sports as tormed a valuable, prditnurary conditioner for 
these activities of adult life vvefe appmived jud energetically practiced. Like 
Sparta, Rome subordinated natural play tendencies to military ends. To par- 
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tidpatc in physical exorcise be^-ond this aiim. the practical minded Romans Jiad 
litde tnciiiLition or Icisntc. Of thcttucl^^es tliCT mstitnted no comjictitive sports 
between cities, built no gjmnasinm or patnesho where men might train for 
such conipetitiom. ^flicse eamc bter^ in sonic measurev with Creek influence; 
but eonipetitions at Rome and in fhoroughly Romancities were specfcides 
to beappbuded, not contests for dignified Roman dtizerui to enter, [t has been 
claimed lhal: tlic dilTereacc between Greek and Roman riei^^s of sports is im¬ 
plied in the terms ludi and My^yeg. Roman ludt wereamusementSp prov-ided by 
“slaves or tiiiclings*" for thdr bettm; GreA were rontests between free 

Giblxm contrasted llic Creek and Roman views ihm: '‘The most emi- 
iifint «f the Greeks were actors* the Romans were nieidy ii^ecbtonj,*'^ Butler 
held tliat *\ . , in their !o\'C of sport, as in thdr love of art and of initurc^ the 
Romans follow'cd hut nc^cr rivalled the Greeks/' ^ A Roman citizen, whether 
of high or low degree, wt^ulcl Iiave been disgraced by a |>ublic ;ippearance m the 
lists- Tlie injmietioR, "Die, Dbgmus, for you are not declined to ascend to 
heavei/^ (acldress<xl £0 him w^hen he had seen his twK> sons triuinplj in one day 
at Ohmipia) would have meant lifUc or nothing to a Roman. Cicero regarded 
the Greek love of pliyiiical contests with disapproval: ''Such aehicvemcnb the 
Creeks think glorious —£ckj nuidi so perhaps. . . /^* Elsewhere he said; 
this verv' dav, [when ptnlosoptiers speak in all the gymnasia, the Greets] would 
still rather hear die discus than 4 philosopher, and a.s soon as it begins to Sound, 
thc\ all desert the philosopher in the middle of his discoiifM: ... to anoint 
themselves for cxticisc. . . /" 

Tlic Romans luid hiul some opportunity to become acquainlcd w^ith Greek 
contests from early dw. Greek influence upon the Etnirans lias been noted; “ 
likewise, m southern Italy, ^ftiir she u‘ar with Pv'rrhus. the Romans had ample 
cipportiinitv to wnhiess Greek conterts in such ciHos as 'raicnhmi and Pacstum. 
Creek ciLStoms soon began to be accepttd h\- prominent Romans, Sciplo Afri- 
caiiiet fc. 157-1S t:) inttoduced the Greek habit of shuving and ftctjiicntcd 
the pahLtttra. Acmiliit? Paulu' (c, iig-ifc &,cj trained his sons after the 
Creek poHem, though he did not neglect the old ancestral di'idphne. Moreover, 
he gamed favor with the Greeb by giving games and sacrificing to the gods, 
and h S4id lo hiive com]Kifcd the capacity for umnging gitmcs well w'ilh ability' 
to marshal troops in battleJ !r wm not until 186 u.t:.. isuwever, according to 
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Li\T, that "’a ccmlest ot athletes^" probably zi or bosing. v,*bs first 

[ntroduccd h\ Rome:/ Antort>" played the n^le of g^Tiinasmrch fot the Athe¬ 
nians • Aiignstiis eshibitoi contents of amied v^-aitiors in hi^ sons' name at tlie 
Paiiallieni±m festival, was most attentive to the exercises of the cplicbi at 
Capreae, and enjoined the Rnmans to use the Greek dress and language and the 
Greeks to ose the Roman.In \"arro"s day (116--27B.C. ] “tlie citified jgiTOiiasia 
of the Greeks'' had taJeeo hold in Rome; Roiitiaijs bad abandoned sickle and 
plow, and liad gone to tlie city. Ev^ty viUa must have its owti gnnnajiium, 
palaestra^ dressing Toems, and olht^t apartments/^ GctTO*s delighted concern 
over the pilacsto and g^aniiasiimi at his o\m place and a I liis farotker's, tends 
to injpport V^'ano's viciA-s as to hoiv Greek were getting orv notwithstand¬ 
ing frequent di^panging rcfcTL-nccs to Creek athletics made by Cicero else¬ 
where. To Atticus he writes {68 B-C.h Pick up "‘any artictcs of vertu fit for 
my Cvtiinasiitm^" Lliat can be fornid. Early in 67 b.c. he is cntlimiastjc about 
ccftain "figures nf tlemicr in Pcntclie marble with bronze heads,” and has 
mjscd sesterces forstatua of Metric marble. As to the things intended 

for the gymnasiitni he says: *Tlic more Qie merrier, the soan^t die better:' 
Again lie ™ies tint he is tmplienfly u’aiting for the statues^ hb "'purse is long 
enough.'" and he wants to indulge this "little weakness." The same year. wTiting 
he sits in the palacrtm. he srgam urges Atticm to speed smtucs for IxsiuHfving 
the pabesto and g^mnasimn. Ycai^ liter he inftimicd Atticm lhat ^'in llicsc 
days, when every honest nous lift Itangv in the balance, I set high store by 
the enjoyment nf my P^btinc palaistra foe a stimmcr. * . '['o Tiis brnther, 

Cicero utIEcs wUh olinorst equal entlvusiasm about the excellence nf the statiic:^ 
pjihicstrju pond, and oiher arnuigetncnb at Aiearitini, one of Quiiitm' estates 
—it s all Carur contd wish* or cvni someone "more fastidious/' ** 

Under the Empire many iiilm cEhibttcd a mjjked plnliichcnism, and this 
tcjuicncy. combined with open-hand ed generosity in expen ditnres, resulted in 
the tmilding of minicrrous gy mna^iii. haths. and other aids to the enjoyment of 
ocw'-foiuid peace and Idsimr, not only at Rome but tlirouj^imit the nunc pop¬ 
ulous t^ris ol ihc realm. Agrippa budt a sudiloiiiim aboiir 29 b.c^ lo which 
the name Laconian wws given, because the Liccxlatfirnotiians " 1 iad a gteater 
Tcpiibtion at tlial time than atiyhcKh else for stripping and exercising :iltcr 
^inointing themselves ivith 01L*' Damascus W'as given a gymmstum by IlcTOd. 
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Nero is said to have established the fin>t pcnuaDCtit gjmtiasiiun at Rjcnric (6o 
AJJ.) and famished oil to knights and saialors *'afkr the hx hishion of the 
Greeks.*' In the second century the ptJpidarilT of gymnasia Ixjcame still 
greater, and every" tily ss^anted as much as possible to spend on such public 
lastitntions, Trajan telh Pliny tliat tlie Cteeks "ha'i'C a foible for GTOinasia; 
hence, perhaps, the citizens of Nicaea have been somewhat too amhitioiB in 
planning one; but tlicy must be contented with such a one as mil be sufficient 
to answer thar occasions.” “ Every pTOviiice. he goes on In say, has plenty of 
ingenious, skillful ardiilects; and it is not necessary to send to Itome for tJicm, 
for usually such spcci-ilists came from Gtcooc to Rome. 

The gymnasium and its activitio came to occupy a most important place in 
the 1 leHcmc Roman wmld. It is raid, indeed, that liaving a gymnasium dU- 
tingyiishetJ the “mettopoUs" from otlier populous villages in Egypt. ’ITie most 
important city official svas tire gymnasiardh who with tinmerotui assistants 
supers'ised the games, provided oil, healed the I'lufhs, amJ attended to uU mab 
tcis pcrtamitig diercto- Despite the fact that his office entailed Iksut irspciidi- 
tntes. tlic positiiin uiis much sought after and u-JS often "nionopolized by cer¬ 
tain families'* which constituted "a sort of local nobility.*' In some eases en¬ 
dowments were pros'ided, and donors may have become ‘^pcmiancnt gym- 
nasiaichs"'^ Tlie dignity ot the office is suggested by (lie hict liiat Antony, 
when celebrating a victory, served as gymnasiatch for (he Athenians, ivearing "a 
Creek robe and white shoB," and eaming the wand of office.^'’ 

C hilligys in habits of batliing kept pace with other innovations at Rome. In 
olden times, the sturdy Rotnaiis bathed only tltcit arms and legs daily, and had 
a complete l>jth but once a week. In the last cenhny of the Republic, the daily 
bath had become flic rule. As a bathing place I lie Tiber alone sufficed at first; 
blit when the grnwing city wm supplied by av}ueduchs vsith mote abumknit 
water, cold swimming pools (piicinae) were built, the first in ^12 b,c. All early 
lathing cstablislmicnb: were small and crude, comjared with later standards. 
Scipio bad at Latemiun only a Small bath. ’‘hiiTicd in rbirkncss according to tlic 
old style. . , With the advent of great fortunes unci the mfiuK of Greek 
customs, howcvcf. the villas of the nch had spacious, liminons baths with 
which pbestra and gymnasntni were commonly associated. Cicero assures 
Atticus that he will have tlic butli heated in anticipation of litv >irrival.^ OF this 
cstravugimcc Skiieca declared; '*\Vt; think ourselves poor and niean if orn 
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\\3\h arc not resplendent with large and cosily mirrors; if out marbles from 
Alexandm are not set off bj' mo^jes of Nutnidjan stone^ if Qidr borders arc 
not faced o\xr on all sides with difficult pittems, annnged in many cnlnttts lile 
paintings; if our vaulted ceiling;!^ arc not buried in glass; if our sxvimjning-pools 
are not liricd \nth Tlrasian marble, once a rare and wondctfijl sight m any 
temple—jwnls into wbseh wc let clown our bodies after they Imve been drained 
wesjk h\' abundant pcrspimlicin; and finally^ if the water has not poured fnemr 
silver spigots. 1 Imvc so f:ji been spcabnig of tlie ordinarv' bathing-establUh- 
inent^^ ubat shall I say when I come to tho'^c nf the ficcdmen? a \ast 

mitnhcr of $tatuds* of czolumiis tluit support notJimgt but uie buiU for decani- 
tion. merely in order to spend monevi And what masses of water that hll 
crashing fmm level to Ic\tI! \^''c liiivc bctnmc so liuncrion,^ that wt will have 
notluiig but predoiis stones to wait upon/' Pliny dewnibes iJie batli at'liis 
silbi Laurens, seventeen miles from Koine.. Frum one apartment one enters 
. - the guuid and spacious Qooliiig rotmt lx;kingmg to the bathSp hum the 
opposite walls of wliich two Iwsins curse flutwarcU av though Uic wall w^ere 
presscii into hnlf-hfxjps; these are hilly brge enough, if ymi consider that the 
$ea i*i eloiu !>v. Coiitignoiis {0 tins is the anointing roDiiL ihc firmace adjoin¬ 
ing. and boilei-moni; tiicu come otlier little l)uthing-toom 5 » whieh are 
&ltcd tip in an ele^ut tut her than cosily maimer; aniiexctl to this, h a warm 
both of extraordiiian’ wurtfnafj-ship^ whcrcui une may swim, and have a pros¬ 
pect at tlic same liinc of die sea. Not far hum Iiciitc sbuub tite tcnnis-cowrti 
wliich litw ujwii tn the warmth of llic aftcnKHm sun.'" ^ 

WciltVi, public and privalCp was lunicd to the erection of public bKilliiug 
c^^mhlishineiUb. U) some extent tn rlic bit Kqpiibist: atii! m vast- projxjrtbris tin¬ 
der the F.mpire. riiblic lullis (b.ihinim, hathnwin) licpii In a|>|>tar .iftcr the 
Second Punic Wat; shortly lidiHC the dt^t: of the eta 1^3; b.c J there 
were 1^ of them in Romc.^ Ultiiiutclj. H seems* aerj' tf>wii of Tialy hud " at 
legist one ptiblic batli."'At Pumpeli tlHtc were ilir^. Pliny say* tliat a small 
village near hii cuuntn dlla lad '"mi lew tliun Ihictr public bitlis," which were 
very convcnitTir if he liad not Hmc to prepare his ow it.^ 

'I'hc building of fine public halh.'i early en^gtd iht atttntinn 0/ Kciman 
emperors. Under Augmlivi, Agrippi erected the first great iheume near the 
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P;inthixm. on the Campus Msitius, which wcK dedicated in bx;. but not 
atluaih Hsed until iq when the Aytia ready to supply water.** 

These public ihennae and thdr long line of succewon^hosc built by Neto 
{%), Titus ifii], Domitian jqs;). Ciocalla (zi’-ciy), Alexander Sev'ems, 
DicKletian (305-306). Constantine, and othert—were after the CrBcb proto¬ 
type. but they were much mote extensive and had cldboratc arrangenients and 
paraplicmaJia of the palaestra and gyninnsimn, as well as bathing and swimming 
facilities ol every bind. In fact the bath yf Agrippa was called the Liconian cym- 
nasinm.** Building baths, like giving games and other entertainments, was a 
popular way to win public ap|}rmal: the more grandiose the baths, the grcitcr 
the acclaim.'Hie Iwtlis of Htus w en: fit for an emperor, and lie bathed in them 
with commoners sometimes. Scsxtus Is said to liasxr built a hath in every [iart of 
Uic city which liad tione.-^ ITic elaborate baths of Cantmlla measured nearly a 
tjuaiter of a mile on each .side. Diocletian outdid even tire stupendous structures 
of Sci'cmsand OiracalU. Sixteen hundred marble scats had liccn pmvided fur 
haUiers in the baths of Car.ica 1 b: Diocletian’s arc said to have Ivad twice that 
niimbct. and the uafatoritiui was two hundred feet long. At Bath. England, 
there w^s a nuadrangiilar pool eighty-three feet long and forty in width,™ 

Public halhs were built in far-flung areas of the Empire as well as in Italy 
and at Rome, as is evident from numerous classical rcfeTcnces and from ruins 
which luisx- been discovered in France, Eugjaud. Germany, and clsewlicrc.*" 
That the building and tep.iir of baths in the provinces pmv idKi serio.is prob¬ 
lems for impetial heads to ponder, is evident from Pliny’s corrcspon<lcnce with 
Trijan. He recommends that the PriuiCnscs be petmitted to icpaii their “an¬ 
cient and ruinous hath," which He has exaiiiiiicd personally and thinks might 
10 be tebijilt. Tnijan grants the rcciuest, provided, first, that it will not be too 
expensive for the people; and second, that no new taxes be levied and no tax 
muncy be diverted from other uses. .Again Trajan writes tii Pliny about the 
bath of I he Claudiopolitain, which *’lbey have placed, it seems, in a very im¬ 
proper situatinn. . . ** 

Public hafhs were first of all esfciblLshcd for the profit of entrepreneurs. Liter 
they' wt:re bmlt bj' the government, by phibtithrrrpically minded citizens, and 
In- combined public and irHvatc means. In the course of time, the building and 
support of public bdhs is said to have become one of the coiiiinoiiest objects 
of pnmte philanthropy, lire exact, proper coiiiitniction of the bnli seemed in 
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Vitruvius import;! nt cnioii^ to d^Dtiiig a special chapter to 

Tliough baths were ev'efj whcrc av^iilable, they were gcticndly not flee, ‘ITiecost 
of admission was, liowcvcr, ejctfcniely miall—2 quarter of an as; at Romer 
Seneca infortm Men at \'ipisc3, Spaiiv paid half an as^ and wntuen a 
double amoiiTit. Childien ^xic admitted free at Rome, but not everywhere. 
All persons were presumably free to use t!ic public berths* if ihoy could pay the 
stipulated fee. Fronlo says that '^gymnasia, iuid baths^ if public oiie&, are 
thmwn open fete to all. but it private, ate kept unda slrutig lock and key- with 
a dtxjr keeper to lx!Ot* and a fee is cKiicted from the bathers/* ** In many in¬ 
stances endow-nieirt futid$ \verc provided, permitting llie disconIhmaticc of fees 
entirely. Such rise ease at Donnnia; and at Sucssft Senonum^ free bath:! wxrc 
pro^Hded for everyone; even female slaves. Agnppa is said to liave kqst 170 
laths open freer to the public in 

'File Roman iialli was cotiiiunnly erjiupped w^ith many rotims, cadi serving a 
special purpose; the apodyterium. for undressing; the frigidarjuni* a cold hath; 
the icpidarium. a warm toom: the cafdanudi* a hot fKitli- the bconicum, a iiot 
mom for sweating: the iitjcforiuin,, for anointing the body; tiic dcstridariunip 
where oil and sweat might lie iinnma] witli I lie strigil ■*" Besides the usiiaJ 
fadhtjes for recreation in the palacstm and swimming ptKih a Imwling allcv', 
on wliich stone bulb were rnlkti wtis provided in the Slahian baths of Pom'^ 
peii/riie great public baths provirkd fncihties not only fur lathing. swUinning^ 
and vannus physical eserdses and sports, but alsf> other rncmis of cnjojTiicrih 
Foods* eating pbces, and even libraries sverc provided in ihem fmm the time 
nf Agrtppi to Cnnstimlinc. Snetoiiiiu saw that Aiigustiis composed moat of his 
"Epigrams' at the hath.^^ Indtt^d, the liath became the athletic chib of the 
Romans. 

Considering the Roman people"? preoceuption with bith$ and then refinc- 
mait5^ it iv small niatter for W'nndct thul poets devaied their talents trv thdr 
praise* Statius pouri nut a stream of eloquence m^er the beauties of the 
uf Gimdiiis F.tntscus. Even tftoiigh (me came from BoLae. even tf he had Ixatlied 
in Xfrrob batht, lie wr?niil not w.v/m theii lovehne^. you eJo not hi the in 
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the \\iifin baths of Etniscus/’ Martial, "you vs-rtl die luibatljed. Op- 
pianus " " Cbudian piaiscH die bath of Qiiiiitii«, set by tin; diist>’ Toad for the 
letreshaiLTii/^^ 



THE Sn.ifllAX BA'I'm, Fi>^SPOT 

A£ii#-Enc>TtopM/ji.\ n, - 751 -+ iIe5%Rito ccrtiiin jmj s i, muin rri’ 

2* pA^if'Ai. > fkj^ej illri; 9, roam whcic ilouc baHi femud, opcuing <tii 
tiic alley; it^ imjcivhoc sf the paliiatwCf); si, sfroct ciitninEx^ 13, hull, off which n 
bvutoiyv Jt^ssrtig iMioii 5. 7# waali^riwm^ with diaffiiu iwminimg poflh S. 

iklc dtitrJTtcCp 17 . 4 ^, ihrcl cutfaiit-ci \a wxTTiieTi*l biitli: Iwlkdrig fai wtHTien 

—i6h tuiiiicsattig-rooin, with a coM hrtth hemt hi mmtr, ik* tqriikrinun eatdjmiiii, 
with rub imd OTvIi bido^il, ef* imdnssm^ricKjms,^ e 6 , s?, aolcnKfini, 

with benches foi Vi'jlhfig scn'aiitt; 30» heat plant- ii, rald^inmii W7th tub and wadi ba^fn; 
fngiiEniiinp sj* tepidarSfitti. 


Tilt Romiin's contt^mpt lor Greek gj-mnastics, djucing, and niudc is shown 
in many iiniys. Indications of ciisapprox-al appeared early and continued long; 
even when (he old Roimn 1^'j'Stcni was quite devoid of vitality, criticism of the 
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iKTrt' was vigorous tliuu^ mcffcctiie. Scipio aroused tomment* because he gave 
time to tile palaestra and walked about the gvTtKiasiuni in a CTeel: robe and 
slippers.” Ciccio reclaims at the ahsiudits* of the Greet "system or cseicise for 
young men in gymnasiumst Htnv far from rigOfOlts is their system nf military 
training for the ephebif" *- Elsewhere be notes that “very often tlic movements 
learned hi the Palaestra arc oSensive. . . ** Horace retogni/es that the "sob 

dicrlyexeieises of Rdmean: too bbguing for one accustomed to Creek ways."” 
Again he speaks disparagingly of ilic Roman boy who cannot "sit a horse, and 
is afraid to Innif’ but can "play witli the Creek hoop " Martial siicaks eon- 
tern ptuuusly of the “wanton wrcstling-giounds’' of Lacedaeinoii.” 'Tacitus 
notes the "tax tone" at Rome, the youths' devotion to athletic sports; and he 
criticizes die Romans for stripping dieTrniclvcs .iiid siibi-tiliitiiig boring-gloves 
for "Ihc iumi of legitimate warfare.'*” Pliilarch declares tlrat the soldiers of 
Vitdlius ridiculed those of Otho. calling them "actoTs, dancers, spectators at 
E*ythiJii and Olyiiiprin ^ines. men who lud never knuw'u or teen a camiiaign 
or Bgliting" and "would not openly aittrra confiict and battle of men." *" The 
Greek luibit of strippiog for their athletic training and contests was a prolific 
source of criticism on tlic part of the Romans. Cicero 4iiotes Ennius’ line with 
approval, "Shame’s beginning is the stripping of meii’t bodies openly," and 
dccbres that iiDinOTdl practices had their origin in Creek gyinniisia.^^ Again 
he refers approvingly (o the old Roman practice, saying that "snufi grown up 
to manhood do not bathe along with their fathers, nor sonsHii Iaw with tlieir 
Jatlicrviii-law.” 


'Hie advent of Creek dancing likewise called forth sliqrp disapproval from 
Romans. Cornelius .Nepos notes tbit llic Creeks approved of tiiusie and 
dancing, while Romans held music to he ’'iiusuitcd (o a personaac of impor¬ 
tance." and thiMifilit dancing a viec.« Dancing is pLiced bv Cicero among the 
ihibcnil occupations: one should not rashly "call a consul of the Roman people 
a dancer... for no nun, one trciy alinari tay. ever iLiilccs when sober, unless 
perhaps he lie 3 nudman. . . “ Even if one were offered a Icg^cv, on the 
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ctiiiditLon thill ^*he shouTil dance openly b}' daylLght in the he should 

refuse it: or. if be promised to da so, then he should break his word rather tlian 
dance, unless pcrdtancc by dancing he should be able to make some contribu¬ 
tion ‘*to some great occasion of the state*^—in isliich case "it would not be dis¬ 
graceful even to dance. * * 

Notwifhjitaiidiiig there w'as iiiuch cntidsm of it. dancmg grew in populaiity. 
Scipio* althaugh hint^cif criticbed for Frequenting the pnliestta. expressed 
abnii that Roman bm^s and girls wtfre learning dances unfit for freeborn yoiitli. 
Senipronia. it was said, could dance better than “an honest w^oman need-'' 
Statius rccognii^cs the adi-untages of dancing and music as accomplidimcnts foi 
the girl abotit to Quintilian finds a limited justification for dancing in 

the training of the omtor, though he does not i^imt gestures of the speaker to 
be pa Itemed on mov ements of the dance.^ Columdla laments that the 
Romans study dancing and otiicrr polite accoinplislinmnts but have iieitlier 
students nor teachers of the science cf agriculture.'^ As for dancing in piiblJct 
Citern could not }mx imagined dial within a century Caligula, a ruler of die 
RoindJi state^ w-ould stoop even to thai:^^ and ttiah in Ncra^s reign^ dancing 
would become so piJite and common as to completely eclipse die onctfarned 
gravitas of die old Romans. 

pmLOsopnEHS at ntn^CAi. cutttmE 

Roman philosophy ivas more markol hy its borrow iug from the Creeks than 
for its originality. In icspect to philosophioil \iews on physical enUune the 
same MTis to sonic extent true; bnh though ffaetr ph)^ical habits were greatly 
modified b^' tiie iiifiltnitioii of Greek pracHc^cs, Roman conceptions of phv^tcal 
ed lira don never caine chw to I he Greek. It would scarcely lie true to say diat 
the Romans evicr dc:\'cIi:Tpcd a philxi^phy of physical education, other than that 
which w^as implicit in tlicrr early vigorous life of the fann and the camp. Tlic 
liiRucticc of this utilibmn outlook is constantly fell in llieir viewTt of pliysical 
exercise, 

Roman thought in respect to phv'sica! exercise is often marked by a nega¬ 
tivism: tlic philosopher h bim^ dccTjTng Gtcci prfnviplesy to vvhicli he traces 
mciny^ of the eviU ho finds at Rome. Cicezo, as has been Acenp Inis nmeh of this 
negative criticism: but there are positive views, too, in his work that require 
notice. 

Offim, 111, 14 
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Spcdldng of man’s nahue. Cicero lavs liaM of a fundamental principle of life, 
a priociple whldi operates (hrou^hont the whole and in all the parts of his 
being. I'lic whole figure of man and its sevxual parts arc adapted to man's 
nature, and it is neccssatv' that the organs be healthy and vigorous. Basic in 
man’s Iwdy is the principle of actino, bj' which the parts and the whole ftme- 
tioiJ “in ilannony vvitli nature.” 'I licic Lv in man, and also in every living ena* 
hire, "a positive erasing for constant activity. Perpetual repose is imendiiiabTe 
on any tenns. This b a fad that may Txr readily dctcetcd in child ten of the 
tenderest age. . . . Nature levcals hner plan . . . most clearly in diildliood- 
Even infants, we nutict. arc fncapblc of keeping still. Children of a somewhat 
ttiore adv-ariecd age delight in games involving toiisidciablc exertion, from 
whiclr not even fear of piuiislnnent cm restiairi them, ,'\nd this passion for 
activity grows as tJiey grow older, flic prospect of the most dcJightfnl dieams 
would »iot reconcile iis to fall lug asleep for ever. . . Even the Itast am- 
hitinusaiid vigomns. even the idlers, cnnstantly sect something to do; a game 
board, a siwctaclc to watch, someone to cliat WTtb—these arc needed to occupy 
Urcii lime. Private business, public, political, and military affairs, arid devo¬ 
tion to teaming are the diitf avairtes thnjugli which man finds the exercise of 
his twrions drives to acirvih', 

Cicero liolds tliai, as lujii’s bodily structure suipassc* that of other animals, 
so his mind is njuiiipcd both with senses and also the “pieJoniinant factor of 
intellect, which cnenmands the olicdicncc of the whole of man's tiatitfe . , 
and the "attributes of the body are m}t com parable in impariance with the 
[mts of the mind. , , '''»niis scale of vnUies helps to cxpbiti Cicero's views 

of many matters. Successes won "In the use of our intellect and reasoning 
power are moregmtify'ing than those vvfudi come ftrim physical cxecnencc," 
Again, he ays. mere corporeal pleasure t* uiinnrthy the excellency of man s 
tiatme , . . [and one) ought In lie exttemeh' obsen.mt of limits in its indul¬ 
gence.’* Satisfaction of physical daaires shciitd always be with respect to “our 
heal til and om tlnenglh": even thing should contribute to and conform to the 
■•cxtellcm.> and dignity of our (wtiiic,’’ and whal peitiins to stilnptnousness. 
effeminary, and I'mmcKlcsty should be avviidcd. Our apperitts need to be ‘con- 
tmctvd and mitigatal."' "Sport and mttnmctrt” arc not man's tme end. but 
they have a pntper place, we ought, (hcieforc, *'to ttw them as we do sleep and 
otha limb of repose, when ux* have dispiitchcd imr weighty and xinpoTtiiit 
afiatis.’’ 'Hie sports of the Campus Martms met hunting arc. to Cicero's way 
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ut thinkings ''cTcJit:alik examples'’of rcacatiou 4 Xid plcasuic. Constantly 
the goal uf iitilily b kqit in fniiid^ evim ihc ofaloF—Itb psrrfcct nmi—will be 
able to pUy bis part better if liis gestuies arc strong and manly, not imitations 
of the theater and actors biit rather of the comp and iJio pabesto,*^ 

'Hie disdpliiiaiy doctrines of Stoicism appealed strongly to the Roman, 
wIiQse whole life, until near the end of the Republic, Jiud Tx:cin a discipline of 
toil. As liis had not bcai a life of plaisuie, but one of painful shngglev a plu- 
losopliy of severe dbeipliiie seeiiied ciiiinently somvd and sensible. Spartan 
contempt ol pin was a significant obiect lesson, Cicero says that *^pin scents 
to he the most active imtjgouist uf xirtuc. .. . 'llic viw to gain virtue is to 
conquer paiai. ^\‘i1l the ‘\vlsc and stcidfoil nun" gix^ way bcfutc puin, when 
Spartan bo)-s CA' not, though thej' be ^'mangled with painful blows"? ^ Lycur- 
gus* tmiuiDg of to iiaiclship, by lumting. nuiiiijig, and cxjionjrc to Iitsit, 
cold^ hunger aud thirst, evidently met uitli Cicero's approviil.^ Marctu 
Aurelius says lhat he learned frerni DiogticUts to dcsitc a "plank bed and skin, 
and xvliatcvcf else of the kind belongs to the Grecian discipline/"^ 

Old Roman practice, as wdl as Gr^k precedent and the teachings of Plato^ 
to w^hom Cicen^ strotigh' drawn* would seem to Gornpei him to devote 
some at ten hon to phv'siad csercise in hn works on the state. St is significaut 
Hut die lefcrcJices are reLilivdy slight, and pertain largely to public cdiibitions 
and their control. Tlic RtpiibJic i% alntosl wholly devoid i 5 f references to plivsi- 
al cxeicLse* but in bncf space the Crock sy-stenr k condemnod. Cicero notes, 
of course, tlut Nuiiia Poinptliits established games as a part of hk effort to re¬ 
form and regulate the lift of dm Ri3i)ian?.^“ !n the Lnvs* Cicero abo pnnicics 
that the aediles shall, among other duties, haxe charge "of tlic customary 
g^uiics/* At public games m the tlicalcr, held without duiiot racing or alhldic 
garner, the plcasiue of the piibtic ii to lie pr<ividcd fur in nio<leration hy '"song 
to the music of harp and flote,"' ^'cambined with hunoiiT to the gods/" Modera¬ 
tion is instslcxl on, for miuit ha?; Oic powder to rouse the liuguid, c^m Hie ex¬ 
cited* restnun deshes* rjr give Ihciii ‘'free rein/" 'flte public games in tlie drem 
arc to inchidc "contests of body with bodv^ —that is., such athletic events as 
boxing vxtcsthiig, and [unuiiig—and horse racing.^ 

Sallust s philos^phyp not unlike tltat of Cicao, stresses Hic uHlih^ and pro- 
prich nf pliysical exercise as a intatis to ati end* not an end m ilsclf: ”l hast^ 
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no gitat admiration for mcic athletic training or musettbr pnAitssr but a man 
wfiqse mind hai sovereign control over a bndi' neitlier vvuakeiied bj‘ $elf-indul- 
gcncc nor dehjixd wealth to sloth and luxun- may take !(is sport on tlic 
moimtaii) or on the sea. and [ will admire his body rqoicing in hard work and 
his limbs growing under Jus toil, . . 

Quintilian s viesv of physical aetKity diifets little ftoin that of Cicero, both 
in positive and ncgatisic aspects. He regards the taidcucs- to "play in lire young" 
as an indcs of vitality, likely to he associated with quicktics; of mind, wheicas 
one who beks "liiv itnpulsc most mtutal to htw's” is likely to be gloomy, de- 
pressed, and dull at study.** Gyiiiujistica can be of value in the cdueation of tlic 
complete man—tlic orator. Justification for some attenhon to gnunastics is 
foitml in Creek authors like Pbto and Socrates, and also in tlic priestly dances 
approved lij- the early Romans. Quintilian does not w^nt the gestures of OKitoiv 
to be modeled on the tbnee: “Such trainutg siiould not extend beyrmd the 
years of boyhood, ami even bojs sliould not devote too iiiudi time to it." But 
"such bcnisli exercises should continue to exert a eertuiit iuftuence. and . . . 
something of the grace which we acrjuircd as leanicrs should a I lend us in after 
life. . . Probably no Kuinan went so far as did Quintilian tii admitting danc¬ 
ing as a (Moper p;>ti of ediicatioit, f\.v for physical develupmcnt in general, one 
must avoid, veitiinly, Ihe extremes of those who spend ihcir life rubbing in oil 
and dniikrag in wine and kitlmg [he mind hy too much concern for the bodv."* 
'Ilie dalxiratc altcutiun that tome in his day paid to the physieaJ citlt he re¬ 
garded as mitlnrig short of “insane.” Gymnastics liave left, however, an ex¬ 
cellent mode! of tliat w inch is proper—ii ptlcni of all-round training, exeriiplh 
lied ill Nicosmtus wlm was Iraiucd so evenly and well in both Imxing and 
wTOtling ihal in the spice of a few days lie woti the prize in Isoth events-a 
model useful not only to the physical tamer, but wxjrthy to be mutated Iw' the 
teacher o\ oratory.^ 

llro mote completely that Greek practices iwcpl tlie field, the more bitterly 
did stime of the kccnevt Reiuaus condemn them. Creek gymnastics, profes- 
sjonal athJetunsm, and hot baths were all doubtless associated by nrany in a 
CJuwl relationship with ihe moiaJ degeneracy of N«o\ day. Senaa wants to 
know “what liberal' clcniciit is there in these contemptible vomiten of oru 
day. whose bodies arc fed to fatness white their minds ate thin and dull? Or dn 
we leilly bcheve that the training which they ^ve is Jibcfiil* for the young iiicit 
of Rome, who used to be taught by our ancestors to stand straight and Inid a 
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spejr. to TAicId a pike, (o guide a liorsc.. and to liandlc wettpons? Our ancestors 
itsed to teadi their cliildTtn nothing that could be Iciined while lying down/' 
Scncca c?ceIu(lK from 'libotaJ studiis ^^Tc^tling and all knowledge . . . com¬ 
pounded of oil and mud. . . "* Hii professed concern is for moral reclitudc- 

Even die old stress on strenuous physical csoeises. tlioiigii were sersice- 
able to die could not teich virlne. 'Hie new plis-^cal training, of course, 
fnistratcs the pursuit of virtue at es'ct)' point. 'TTie hot baths which have re¬ 
placed the cold plunge arc cnerv’ating. If Hannibal's fiber weakened bj* a 
brief rek^ertiont ^vUat can be said for the hot hath and the sweat room, '‘where 
thej' shut ui the dn^ steam which is to draw your strength? Perspiration should 
Bow only ^fter toil/* ^ 

"'rhe minds health should come first, tlut of tire body secund. sap Seneca. 
Without the first, the shrong itiao is only a mud man ^ One should “Kmit the 
Sesh as much as possible'' and leave the spirit free^ Much escercise wastes vital 
force, and inueh eating dulls the keen edge of the mind. To strive to de^^lup 
big TimscleSp strong limgs, btnad shoulders, is "foolish , . , and ver}' unsuitable 
fara cuJlir-ciced man/^ Even should one accept the goal of the alLilcte bs woittiVT 
one must Tccognke that, no matter how' much he hoiv strong he becoitrcs* 
he can titter match a bul!.^ ^Hiere are some exetciw that Seneca approve 
and recommends to Ludlius* }udging them hy a proper Roman standard— 
Ihdr utility, Tliese are the '"sliort atid simple exercises^" iliat ^"tire the hodw rap 
idly, and so save our time'" such as walkuig, tunning, jumping (high and 
hroad jump, the leaping dance of the SaJii, or what he calls the ^"clotlies- 
cl^ner^s |ump"'l, ssvingiug weights, riding in a litter, and vociferation. Such 
exercises arc dc$imblc, fur the "mind must liave a change'" which relaxes but 
dcjcs nor III in we. Any one of these exerdscs, Seneca says* \vtI 1 suffice, but 
wlhclie\'cr is dioscn, one must "'eomc t^ck soon from body to mind/' 

RO^SaNS aT Tt-^V 

low. OP I* 1 _ AX STIOIVX EV ROVIA^S Roman Inch nation to pky liar; 
been frequently contrajited with that of the GreeJtSH The Roinans are said to 
have played chiefly for the sake of health rallicr than the joy of pkying. Cer¬ 
tainly health and strength through cng 3 ging in games and e,\crct>e^ were coiii- 
monk accepted goak; but it must not be forgcjttcn that Gieek sports, too, 
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sened utilitarian cads. It w'as onlv natmal that both m Greece and in Home, 
when tlicte was no longer need of pliysicai caccdiciice for state senicc, play 
liocamc more of an tmd in itself^ Heaitli esTnnastics were encouraged Ijoth in 
Creetc and in Rome when itidividnal happiness and welfare be^i to tran¬ 
scend ttiK importance of serving: to the commonweal. As for love of watching 
contests, that too became chaiacteristie of Greece as wd! as of Rome in the 
days of decadenee. Doubtless the Roman's lose of public cdiibitians and gbdi- 
atoriil combats, of W'hich an extensive iind imposing record lias been presen'ijJ, 
lias tended to obscure the less cotuspicnmii evidence of individual ddigbt in 
play. Tins cinrunistanctr* combined with the fact that Rome did not devdep 
such a love of otgani/cd public attdctic contests (liyVavf^) ai did tbe Greeks, 
has led to an imdcrvaJuation of their inclination to play.^ 

flit Roman s love of play is variously displayed in hunting, rvmning, ball 
gumes, swimming, wrestling, riding, and many Other oxercists. Ttie exile’s 
thoughts turn wistfully fioui Pontus to Italy in springtime, and he pictures tlie 
CTowdUig festivals, horse races, play in light'arms, p1»y with ball ond hoop, and 
widl-ojiod young incn bathing in the waters of the V^irgo. Hie titnt came, in¬ 
deed, when, by Snieca's account, some Ronuns spent their whole life in play 
at chess, at ball-play, and bahing tbcuiscUcs in llic stm ,** WTicn not indulging 
in play of tome kind hiniseJf, the walthy Roman, who liad put nn the new 
life rtf hi-viiry, loved to entertain his guests with acrobats, muscians, daiicets, 
and other artists,*’ 

Even the greatest and gravest Roitaus delighted in all manner of sports. 
Stacvola, Cato the ‘^oimgcr. and Maecenas inthilged in hall-play.w Caesar, 
when made a eaptive, |oincd in the ■sports and escrciscs” of his captors with 
perfect Tcacliness.*^ Augustus is said to liave given tip military ciercitos in the 
Cmipiis Afarfiii’iaflcr the civil warv. and timied tn "pass-ball/’ ‘‘balloon-ball/' 
and thai to riding. woRing, ninmnE and jutiiping, somdinics to fishing, ,itid 
even to little games with cliildren,'* Aritouinus Pius enjined walking, hunting, 
fishing: Marcus Aurelius loved Wxirig, wrestling, rutiniiig. bimHng, fowling, 
and iv said to tiave been skillful at playing ball."* Commodus U said to have 
cqvalled his movt jldtlfnl insfnictors in the ilsc of bow and {avdin, and was 
inyurJinatcly fond of wild animiih. 

Even when the forfuiici of state declined, the Romans' loic of sports 1m- 
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gercd. Ttiough Ausonius' piaise$ of Ctathn, vihoMci rji^d him to coiuulsbip, 
aie doubtless not to be trusted ;fs to detnil, it is not likc]}‘ that be invented all 
the excellencies in physical sports—tunning ivtcstling, jumping, thiou'ing the 
]avdiii« riding—which he attributed to his patronSidotiim, Janius-lihc, look¬ 
ing buck upon Rome's declining years and fonvaid to the Middle Ages, pre^ 
sents entrancing glimpses of Ronmn Caul at play in the fifth eentiuy. By 
no means ruled by asceticism, so widely heralded tn Qldstiati sermons, 
^tdonius enjoys a cheerful life, recalls the games of childhood—luniiing, juntp- 
ing, sn'imming, hunting ss’ith horse and bow, hawking, fishing, riding, boating, 
boll, dice, backgamnioii—and makes dear that be is no meie ubsenTt of Live 
sports of others. 

Tiic Roman passion for order is exemplified by the daily routine, in wlriclr 
games played a prominent parti after the uiorning's afiairs, a siesta (at Least for 
the more fortunately sitnatedV, exercises (more or less severe!, bathing, and 
then esting^udi uas the usual order, in the routine of Martial's day. the 
eighth hour b given to sports and the hath,*^ The public baths, tlrougli open 
earlier, "at the sLcth haul." glow "with Nero's Ircat,'' ^ Horace mentions die 
Campus, the "game of three," the baths, and tlien die meat—all part of the 
day’s routine, tboiigb he is content to take it less serioudy than others do. 
Pliny conddeis Spnrrnna's daily round—walking, riding in a chariot, exposing 
himself to die sun, playing halt vigorously, and bathing—ideal, for it Ims kept 
him Iialc and hearty' to old age-“* Stvetus. in time of peace, after laboring till 
upon, would ride, lake gjuinastic escicisc (playing ball, nmuing, wrestling), 
bathe and swam, and thui cat Itmchcon. Toward evening he bathed again and 
dificd.“* I'or the lower ebsses. doubtless, tiierc was less time for such a kisoTcly 
routine, even though public batlis became cvcrv'wliete avuibble. For many, 
labor probably left little desire for exercise. Fm them, sap Showttmfln, work 
"did not cease with the seventh hour, but continued after the sJustn until tlic 
Setting of the sun." ** 

'Hif vigorous prcpacitiaji for the hath comes in for ftcipictif verbal ridicule, 
PetTonriii* satirical portrait of the life of the mlEar rich depicts a bald old 
man playing at ball (with plenty of asshlanls), then sweating in the balli, and 
finally at dinner “ Alartial dcclaic,v tital to "trifle with games in a square" b 
just idleness, and he commends .-\ttieus. because, 
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. . , rail lioti't prcrpan! for wur lidth with a ball— 

^Vhcihc^ bladder or feather or solid withal— 

Nor strike with blunt •sword at some poor dummy image, 

Niir darting with speed snatch the bsll from the scrraimage, 

Nor yet waste youf time at the WTEstler's toil 
W'llh arms set akiirtbu all coveied vsitli oil.'*" 

Ill early clays the open Campus Martius and the near-by 'I'lber sufSced for 
pliysiciij Sports; and there, in liter tnnc;s, pulihe gymnasia and baths catered to 
the desires of tliosc who had tukeit on the habits of a cosmopolitan existence.'^*' 
For many of the rich the private palaestra and bath rh'aScd. or even excelled, 
the pnbtie establishments in tiie elegance of thdr appointments. 

Increased crowding of the city papulation, combined with etuuentmtiem of 
wealth and tlic avaibbility tif plenty of bnd for coimtry estates, led many 
Romans to seek refuge in the country^ where they found iccteatiun and rdaxa- 
tion for more or less extensive intervals, Cato, who had been a fumier in mnicst 
wJnai young, became a “fancy^ firmer" for "rarrciition and amnsement" in his 
old age,**^ Writeis delight in extolling hfe in the country, even thougli they 
probably would not ttlish a rchini to the knd in any truly realistic sense, 
Cicero piaisct cultivation of the bnd as an amusement fit for old age,""* Martial 
sighs for ‘'country plcasiitcs" and declares he wants only "some acres few to 
till," where he can Like llic "country's spoils" ivitli hue and net—while slaves 
till the garden with right good will! Juvenal declares Hut only the rich can 
sleep ii) town; for who cm sleep in the wretched hired lodgings? 'Fhe poor, 
especially, should long ago have nngniled to tlic country, where one con get a 
house for what one ptiy^ (or a daik hole in lawn, nicie on the land lie can 
live with liis hi*, irri^lc his garden, and msily pmvidf enough fare for "a hun¬ 
dred rytltagotcuii,"*'* 

Some who fled to the country' may have led □ simple life; but nianv, perhaps 
ninst, could not easily lose their city luhits. Tlic routine nf exercises, bath, and 
then dinner was followxd there timcli the same si in town, thuugh it could 
be varied by rambling, driving, or riding ahoot the villa,'Ilic concern of Cicero 
and his brother fat ci|uipping the ploeslms arid gymnasia on their estates has 
becu noted. Plitiys tiath, lulbcomt (spliacriiterjiim), gtTnnasiimi, and other 
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recreatioiial Eadlitifls at his estates left noLhing to be desiicd.** Ris day’s 
routine is; early rising dictation, riding in his chariot, nqsosc, u’alldiig, reading 
some Latin or Greek orations for the sake of digestion, walking again, then 
anointing, raecteises. hath, and supper. Sometitnes the order includes horseback 
riding in place of the chariot, and hunting—but he takes his tablets along when 
hunting, so that, tlieugh he catches notliing, ire cun at least bring something 
homel*'*® 


GAMES, MESTAt ANO KUVSlCAt, 

Mental ‘llie play tendency in matt Ends an outlet in |ames. 
mental as w'dl as physical. The pcopJe of Italy were no exception to the rule. 
Of mctibil games, various forms of gainbiing were most preferred in early as 
well as m later times. Tile ancient Romans at once ^ve esidetitc of the wide- 
spreiid character of gambling and probably enhanced the sport’s attractiveness 
by attcnipting to discourage it by legal prohibition, though restraint was relaxed 
at the Sattimalb. Domitiin is said to have enforced tiic pmhibition, but en¬ 
forcement must have been rate. Many modem Italian homes, it ts said bv a 
careful observer, are more likely to sliclter a book on the winning numbers than 
a Bible.''** Voung and old at Rome were tnordimtely fond of gambling. Gam¬ 
bling games arc tocommeuded lo women by Orad.'** Jn the city, the public 
games, especially chariot races, provided an admirable stiniulus: but even lie 
w'ho Eved in the country and could wear a single suit for ten seasons, would 
"stake a nut or two" at knucklcboncs,'"“* Huge sums w'cic squandered in high 
society. The iccklessness of Augustus at tlic game board is reported hy Sue^ 
toiiius."*' Juvtiial declares that men go to ihc gaming table not with mete 
purses hut with whole treasure chests at tJidr side. One may lose 100,000 
sesterces, and not have a shirt to give a ‘'shira.Ting stive.” 

A favorite game, mjcare digjtis (morn), in which two pbycts sought to out¬ 
smart each other by guessing the number of fingers sitiiiilfaneoiTsIy extended, 
provided an ever-readv opportunity for wagers, and was also somctiiucs tised to 
determine one’s lot or future in the polibcal or business w'odd. Cicero suggests 
that two equally wise and rahiahle men. afloat on the sea with only one small 
plank between them, might decide who should get it by lot, or a g^mc of odd 
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and o^en. Augustus is said to have bidden t$. father and sm to cast tots, or play 
njont, to detettuinc which one should die. The popularity of the game gave 
rise to a pEOvcrbial description of an honest man as one whom you can 
safely plas^ at odd and R'cn in the dark." 

Of board games there were ^^arious forms* tw-o of which, iudus lafruncedorum 
and. the iudus duociccim scriptonmip aic more or less clear to ns. Both gam^ 
en^ploycd coimlerSp caJcali: the first* sometimes citled ''robbers/" wris some¬ 
what similar to chess or draughts, being a contest between two parties of men* 
each divided into different classes (pawTts and officers), Duodecim 5crfpha, 
sc^mcrimes referred to as the ^iiie of tables (from tabuJa) was similar to hack- 
guiumon, and wajalso plac ed w-ith counters Mpoi^ a board divided into twenty- 
four places, Tl^c moves were detcnniiied by thiows of dice, by which one pio 
gicsscd from die fieri to the twcuty-fouith pbccJ°" Snnit giimc boards were 
made sn that erne side served for the Indus btrunculonmi, the other for duo- 
deerrn scripra/*** Such games were extraordinarily popular aiiiusenients in the 
tiouses of the w’caltliy.Trimakhia delays eating his dinner, but tirges his guests 
to Ixrgiti* while he fiiridies liis gatne on an unusually exquisite beards itsing gold 
and silver coins for wiuntcrs.^'^ The Emperor Claudins wns so fond ol gaming 
that he wrote a book on it and fitted up a hoard in his carriage so lliat he could 
pliv while out driving.^**^ Numerous mferences to board games show that they 
were shll popular in France in the fifth century* Sidoiiius has left an interesting 
portrait of 'riietRlont* King of Ihc Cotlis, pLiving ril "tables." 

Physical flail games ciijfjycd an imdouhted pcipubrih' with the 
Romans. Some type of hdi-pby was the most cum mem means of w'amiirig up 
before the hath, Martial calh one an awkward rustic who is ignonint of how 
to play Lhc game of thice. An dlumiriatmg insight iiiio the importance of liaD 
in Rcmian tife^ and the inSurticrc which pluym fuight luive, is giiiied ftom an 
inscripriun which ^sks biUplayer? to sup|>ort a cert+^m candidate:. A, Vettius 
n mills,, foi the aedilcship.”* Cicero, knowing ihat such a figure will be per¬ 
fectly coniprdiaidcd* likens the pwei of the state to a hall llutt is snatdied 
from one \w atiatiief/** Oilier allusions show tlrat Romans commonly recog¬ 
nised a eertam pratlelism between ball games ond politics. Comdius Lcnfuhis* 
W'liai au aceounting for puLhf: moiicv' woi dtnnanded of him by Siilb in the 
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Senate, declared he would not gt^'C it, "but Vitiuld after liis as boys were 
acewtomid to do when they wxre playing boll and made a miss." Seneca, 
tliough frequently contemptuous of ball-play and other forms of excessive 
devotion to phs'Sical excicisu, makes a comparison between the giving of bene¬ 
fits and the throwing of a ball ftom one player to another.”* 

Tlie greatest figures in Roman public life and in the world of letters were 
fond participants in ball games, which they' carried on horn their boyhood to 
man’s estate. One player boasts on his epitaph that he had played ball with 
an emperor. Caesar, Augustus, Marcus Aurelius. .ind Alexander Ses'crus played 
ball."’ Cicero says tliat Publius Mucins was skilled in the gamc.*^*^ Stopping 
at Capua on the lourney to Bnuidisium, Maecerm turns to a game of ball, but 
Virgil and Horace slcq>, because ball-play is neither good for "sore eves" nor 
for dyspepsia, dsew-heav Horace notes the place of the "game of three" in the 
usual day's routine as a piep.iTaticm for tJte hatli; hunting liares and breaking 
horses me of course more soldierly and suited to the simple pattern of life, but 
for those wlio desire somclhlng less strenuous than the exercises of old Rome, 
he rccommendi "a game of hall," wbuse interest nit^ti™s the taste of toil.”* 
Cato the Yornigyr nncimcemedly passes off a political defeat in an election .and 
goes to the Campus jMartJUS to practice ball.^ 

Even the old men indulged in boll-play for the sake of health. Calcii’s 
treatite on tJie "Small Ball" and his defense of hall-pby for lecrcation and 
health testify to the extent and popularity of such cxercises,*^^ Spurinna com¬ 
bated the effects of old age by '‘prolonged and violent" playing at ball.^ 
Cicero considets otlicr amusements better for old age, howeser, than ball-play, 
swimming, and such sports—which arc, in liis opinion, more suited to the 

jOung.*^ 

To tJib piefcreiicc fof b^tll pby, there were ihi dauht cxcqstions^ vvhidi serve 
to thtmv the genenil pnieriec into clearer refsef. Sudi Cicero, apparently, 
who says lie lias devoted as miicli time to studies ^ others would to ball- 
There is a note of contempt in Seneca^ who dccLtres thsit many men 
spent thdr whole life chess, ball^ or "baking thdr bodies fn the sun/“ ^ 
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In the “short and simple’' exercises recommended by Seneca for saving time, 
hill^lay is not included.'** 

N'umernus Itterai)' allusions to ball-play attest the game’s populiarity, Fronto 
tells Appian that he ^^•ho sen^ loo great a gift offends as much as one who 
gives Ills partner in hall-play “too heavy a return.’’ Petronius depicts the 
rich old man in red sliirt ami house shoes, playing busily wiih green halls, 
which arc supplied to him and Iris companions by a slave, who stands with a 
bagful ready for replacement as soon as one is dropped to the ground, Martial’s 
“Angler,” seeking an invitation to dine, obsequiously chases througjr the dust 
after the hallooti ball and politely hands it back, even thougli he 1ia.s already 
liatlicd and dressed. In a hot game of tr^oii he catches every thing, right and 
left, and scores liix ixitches to the one he courts. The gift of a warm Spaihitt 
CTichonris is praised, for, even in necemher, it will defy rain and cold when one 
plays trigoii, Jmpastum, or bats the follh to and ho.^^* 

Carnes of Isall were played in the open air in the Campus .Vfartiui,^ and 
doubtless also by boys in tlie streets. Wlrcn baths and gvninasia were estab- 
Uslied, a special court, spfiaeristeritiin. was au important feature, hut other 
exercises were practiced thereiit aUo. Pliny's spItaCTjVfCTiuiii Is open to the warm 
sun, and is large enough for sevemt diUcnmt games to be played at once, each 
with its owai group of observers.*** 

Ball-pby perm its of many s'ariatimis. and many wen: kiiowri to the Romans. 
One might stntply throw np tlic ball and catch it, plapng alone cr with a coni' 
piinion. Cames in wlucli several balls were employed simultaneously suggest 
[ugglcry, somclhiug; like that depicted iii Egypt, rather than competitii’c Ixill 
g^tues which were so cmnittuii. 'ITie use of glass halls undoubtedly refers to 
the ?tjggtas aft.*® Contests in which tlie Ijall was thrown or struck againrt 
the ground or against a wall—resembling modcTn Itandball—were known, but 
I he exact muiuier f>f play h ohsenre. It appears tlial the old Ronuns “pcictiscd 
a l»wling giiiiie tliat ariticipatcxl the play at hoccij,'* cnmmoiiiy known to-duy. 
Bats or racqnctii sccm to have been pEtCticaTly unknown.*** 'niough niTmetouS 
passages in Ijtiii wOiks love been translated “tcmiis," it seems misleading, to 
say the Icist; s*mic of the games, howeva, may be cuusidered the foierunncrs 
of nuidem tennis.'** 
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Literature 3tx)U)ids in references to 'ball-play, tut Hie aHusioai are muallv 
pthcr casuaL anti relatively little is knoivn of die way games wieie played, 
Sw'ctal diSetent balls are distingmshable, hoivever, and something of their use. 
Though Stt-eial kinds of balls and boll games ore mentioned, ihe distinction 
Is tween Hie hall atsd the game is not always clear. Martia! names four balls, 
pila pgaiijca (stuffed widi leathers, originally used in the country), piJj 
trtgouaJjs (used for the game of frfgon), the fodis (balloon, or bladder ball), 
fit for old men to play with, and harpasta (scrimmage bulls}.'** Becker holds 
that tlierc were really only three types of balls, the piJa, tlie small ball, varyitig 
in liardness for different kinds of ^mes: the foJJ/s. a large inflated balloon 
ball; and the paganiei. Mairjuaidt is of the opioiou, hawever, that there were 
as many as five different balls, vairying in sure and contents.**'* ‘['be game of 
three, trigori, sssis very' popubr, if one may safely judge from literary aliusious 
to it. Tlifcc players stood at the corners of an cmiilaleial tiiauglc and threw 
balls to cadi other at will, so that a player might liavt to iiandle two balls at 
once. 'Phrec, or even six, hulls might be kept m play. It may be that the three 
players were assisted by three persons who picked up balls tJiat dropped to the 
ground, and by three otliets who counted tlie ImUs dropped. In stub a game 
nimble use of the left hand as well as the right would obviously be a great ad¬ 
vantage. Martial's references to 'iiimbfe kft-lianders*' iudicate that left-handed 
plays were a proof of espertness,*** 

Manejuardt distinguishes three different types of mass hall games, sphacroma- 
chjjo, but the diffcrciices 111 them are little known. In one play 
two e<iual iidLw oppose cwh otlicr, separated by a line marked w ith stones, eseh 
hal ing a Ixirrifr at its track, beyond wTiich it cannot go, 'the ball, lying on the 
stone ban 1Cr, is thrown as far as possible by the side wliidi first gets possession 
of it; the opponents aUh it and llinjw it back again as ftir as they can, Tire 
ablest throwers thus press their opponents farther and farther back, until thev 
rcadi the barrier in their rear and thus lose the game. In anoUiet game 
(ifievivhii) players are divided into two parties; one throws the bnU, calling on 
a partkiibr |xiisoii of tlie opjjosing party to catch it, but thmws in a different 
dirtetion making it difficult to catch; failure to catch the ball loses the point. 

w ith the pla hu been tianslafnj jj ttniri* niid siinply as tull'pbv. riinv’s Mihjitriiterinin, 
open (r? ItHriun, a chIIkI 1 "ticiiiujecrttrt" 1 JtiilchiiutiiL: Minv. ir. 17) htiJ "haUHComt" 
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This, some authontics believe, is the game refened lo by Sidonios in his lelta 
to Eriphias.^®** 

Tite fiaipcistum is but slightly knOR^n to us; serious icfctonces give no clear 
impression of it, other than that it involved a vigomus, e\'en violent sciinir 
mage. Athctiaciis expbins tliat ’'great are the exertioM und fatigue attendant 
upon contests of Ijall-plajaug. and violent twisting and ttitotng of the 
nock/* Martial also refers to liarpsta, used bj' him wire "with empty labour 
makes big his neck , , /'and those who snatch tiic "sciiminage'ball'' fn the 
dust/** It may lie tttal the ^niesvus simply to throw one ball, or perhaps more, 
lip into the air and then scrimmage for the chance to catch it. Calm speaks 
of Uic v^oious cNcttioii rci}uucd in certain ball games, especialtv one in which 
players form sides, oppose each other and scrimmage fnr the b^. In this vio* 
lent form of small balkplay there is plenty of all-sidcd eseicise tor head, neefc, 
ribs, ches:t,abdonicn, loins, and legs. One must lx a good ntnnei; dodger, and 
jiimpcn indeed the mull ball game is the best eserrise for the li^, Galen 
bolds, as it is for all parts of the bodvv 

*1'hough it would appear that no sport equaled baH-play in popularity, exer¬ 
cises vifiUi Uie haltcres and the fencing post (pains), running, jumping, wres- 
lling, and boxing provided rarittj- in the physical recreation of Romnns. l lonice 
mentions Hinging tlie quoit through ‘'the yielding air." *** Ouintiliiin refers to 
throwing the spear and ardiciy as ei«Ciits with which his readers were per¬ 
fectly familiar,*** Ikithing, sivitiutiirig. boating, hunting, nnd fishing piovTided 
exacise in lesA foniiat bstiion. 

Running and jumping were commonly practiced, both for utility and for 
recreation. Running ''wlicre the eleir Virgo Bows" is pTcfcrred by' iChrtia! to 
the variom games played m eveiy' open square; and he also refets to one who 
hopes to conquer swift Athas in the foot race,’** 'Ilitrre w'eic competitions in 
nmniiig. but such milt) Ctitertainment was no great attraction at Rome, Petri¬ 
fied remains of bodies of athletes, recently discovered imdcr the mins of Pom- 
pdi, arc believed to lia\re been lunnets who were cjccrcising w lien the city was 
destowed Iw the eruption of Mt. Vesusius. Mareus Aurelius ia said to have 
bcai foud of ruumiig/'* Scnecu recoiumcnded mnuing ,is a good eicreise tot 
lire studiuits. !lc also bvated tiircc types of |uuipmg-llic high, the broad 
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junip. and leaping like the Salu* the pnesU of Mars—as good exercises for the 

Walking, and riding on hoiiseback. In carrkges, and In litters, gave easy ex¬ 
ercise to the old and inftnn. Sometimes, howev'er. cien old men contimied to 
exercise al game* of balL as did Spurinna, Augus-tm left off other exercises and 
turned to riding, sviilldiig, nmnirsg, and teapiiig.^^^ ^^iding in a litter is espe¬ 
cially recommended hy Seneca, bctsiisc it shakes the bodv and docs not intei- 
ttipt study, ^^^alkitig is also good. 

Swinging tlie sveiglits ih recommended hy Seneca to the studJoiei, but he 
bytes the fdlow' wiio swings them at (kiae and disturbs him with his pufEng 
and grunting. Juvenal bemtes the wYiman who froqueiits the gymmsimii and 
whose arms hao| exhausted by swmiging the hci^\y 
Thnasting at a post j pains ) with a wooden 5 woid was apparently a common 
cxcicisc- VcgciJiis refers to its asc by young rccrtiits frimnex)' and Madia! 
refers to those who strike at a “poor diimniy image" with a blunt 5 svtsrd.^^“ 
Juvrmal refers to women who smite "* * . 3 strnnp, piercing it through and 
through with a foih lunging at it w'itli a shield, and going riirongli .til the proper 
morions. . * Qnintiliaji also refers to training in fencing, which he 
a^soaate^ with odter contests of the wTfslliiig school 

References to boxing obouud in Litin lilemlure. Tliey slicd little light on the 
science^ indeed, but do reflect general interest in it and ^n^csl thal boxing w^.is 
a common matleri undentood uud upprccblcd }jy the gcneml public. Cicero's 
clever reference to Bestia, whom he had slx times defended, as "that boxer's 
dummy on which 1 tried my lungs and itiicc,” wniildp he knew* lie thur- 
oughly ajiprecinted by a Rom-fin midicncc. Suctomtis savT Hiat Marcus Pom- 
ponius Marcellus, a gfiiiiiiiiarian^ Jiad once been a boxer, and understood "head 
to ihc left/' having a fighter's still hut rio real taleiil, Qumhlkn tluit tlic 
gjTuiust will him his jjiipils into runners, boxejns, or wrestlers* according tb 
their different abilities, and will tc^ich a pqncratfast all the tricks of every branch 
of the science^ and not merely how to use liis fists and Iii?^ Iieds/^* Boxing wus 
holh a pri^’atc exetase of the gymnasium and also a piihlic specbclc. Martial 
praises Dmnitian for tlie ieviii‘al of pu^li^ni; Maims Aurelius was fond of box- 
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iDg and AATcstling, even though Itis interest in philosophy is said to Inuo tnmtd 
his attention from Uicai.*^ 

Vitgil gives gicat space to the boxing inntch bct^\'«:n Dare* and Eiitellus,'®* 
whose powciful blow fells the bull awarded him as the pnze of victoiy. He 
portras's liis bojcing competitois wcating heivy garnillcts, which reiEv bdoiig 
tt» his Oiwn ca either than to the piiniitivc age of which he was professedly wtit- 
Lng. Ihose of Entcllus were of sevenfold seasoned bull’s hide, "stiffened in 
rigid coils, mscwTi with Itacl and wilb iron," so terrifying in appcitanec that 
Dates, bLs competitor, drew hack in consternation, whereat .\eneus consider^ 
atcly provided gauntlets of similar character for both boxers. 'Ilie cauliflower 
KIT became a common sight to the Romans, Martial eotitium Athens with 
other youths who attend the instructions of a laattercd'cared boxcr,**^ iTic 
dcstnictivcncss of the formidable ccstos is suggested by die lines of Lucillius: 

This Victor, glonous in his Olive Wnatfi, 

ITad once Eyes, EyC'bim«, Nose, and Ears, and Tecths 
But turning Cacstns Champian, to his Cost, 

’niese, and, still worse! his Hentage he lost.*'*’' 

Niimeronv lilenny tcfcrcnces to wrestling testify' to its common practice. 
Martial speaks of the "well-oiled" who 'wrestle in the lists" and complains of 
wrestling masters who "waste tiie pieeioos oil," Snttonius tells ns that 
there was hitter feeling toward N’cio because, while people were suffering 
hanger at Rome, a ship came fioni Alexandria with a cargo of sand for Uic use 
of svrestlcrs at the couit.'*" Quintilian's Tcfereuices to the contests of tlic 
wrestling jchool and tlic trichi of .rltack and defense were doubtless made to 
an audience which he knew would luidcrstind them perfectly. Men of high 
station coiitinncd to wrestle. Severus Aleicandcr engaged in a nidd form of 
wrestling for rccreabon. and was a "wrestler of the first rant,” .tcerirding to his 
btrxgTapher.’*'* 

Swimmmg was common among the Romans from the earliest tkys, and 
numcious soticccs indicate tl^ continued popularity, Cato taiigtit liis son to 
swim, and Augustus is said to basic iintmcted his graridscms. .\nt<miniii prac¬ 
ticed sw imming "cvicii in imigli water." Cicero refers to his friend Trehatius 
as an enthim:.istic swimmer, and Horace puts in 'rrcbatius’ mouth the advice 
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that one must tub in oil and swim three times acTws the Tiber, if he would 
sleep well.*** Ljtcratt' allusions to s^t-imming are numerous* Ovid’s ,^t of 
Lm c offers the advice that it is liard to swim agtinst the current. Pliny 
relates to Caniiiiusa marvelous story* about Hippo, in Africa, where people con¬ 
stantly diviTtfd themselves with contests to see who could swim fartlicst into 
the sea. Martial, Statius, and others allude to the attractions of swimming at 
Baiac.'®^ 

Koman history ahoimds with references to swimming, there being many 
instances of its udlitj' in time of war, Vegetius speaks of its value to all sd- 
dicis,’“* One of the oldest tales was tliat of Homtius Codes, who fought the 
Etruscans at the Tiber bridge and then swam to safety. Wlien the Cimbri and 
Teutons invaded Caul and defeated theRoiuarw (lOf nu;.}, Serturius. although 
wounded, swam with shield and breastplate across the Rhone against an ad- 
vorst eutumt, and escaped. Publius Senevius, one of Caesar’s forces, though 
sev'crely wouuded and having lust his stiield, leaped into the water and escaiicd 
by 4 wttn 1111111,*“* In the Civil War, Lucan says, Oiesar bade his men arm 
and Lioss tlie river by "hard swimming,'' without waiting to look for bridge 
or ford, Dio tells us that in a so fight (56 a.c.) the esreenent swimming and 
light equipment of Sestus' men enabled them to escape from damaged ships 
to others, and thus helped to counterbalance certain of Caesar's advantages. At 
tiie signing of a pact by Sextus. Caesar, and Antony (^9 it is said 
that ](jy so affected their men that many wlio were in small boats fimipcd into 
the sea, and others cm land rushed into the vrater to meet them, and thev 
embraced each other svhile swimming and diving,*^* Caesar, driven from die 
['CTunsula of Pharos into rhe sea, is said to liavc .succeeded in swimming to one 
of his vesscli, leaving his clonk in the water ns a target for his ussailants.*^** Sue¬ 
tonius declares that he swam two hundred paces, “holding up his left hand all 
the way, so as not to some papers/' arid dri^d bis cloak in his teeth so 
that the enemy could not get it for a trophy.*'* Dio says that Roman soldiers in 
Hadrian's day "swam the htei with their arms.” *** Ammianus tells of Roman 
soldiers Heeing from their enemies across the Tigris, tying on tlieir braid, 
oiTved shields and steering tlicni as iiest tlicy could; ebtwhere he iiiaitions 
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some who w«eeither lost in the ri\i'r. "being unskilled in swimming," or were 
seized W Ssmeens or Persians if ihej- succeeded in crossing the water. Julian's 
soldiers, fighting against tlic GcrmuiiS on the Rliine (^57 sssarn on thdr 
shields, using them like canoes, and suqsnsed and butchered the enemy on one 
of the islands.\ccotditig to Lihanjus "the ttliinc’* wsis "hidden by the 
bodies of those [enemies] drowned through their want of knowing how to 
swim. . . 

When public and prisTite laths were built, thw were commonly pmsided 
with pooh, large enough for swim ill ing, and with both cold imd warm water, 
Tlie first uurm pool in Route was said to have been built by hlaecenas. In the 
great (jublic batJis, the pools were magnificent: in Diocletian's, the nafatorjuiu 
was two hundred feet lung and one Iiundied wide. Die use of hatiis and sw'im- 
miiig pooh swis vm- extensis-e. Augustus' body is said to have been calloused 
from much use of the stngil. Some wjio had plents’ of leisure resorted to the 
baths two or three times a day. Even grea ter dtrcnics are reported: Cbmrnodus 
batlicxJ scs^J tiuicsa day;nn one occasion he shoved liis praetorian prefect into 
a ssvimmitig pool, top and all. Severns Alcnmdei was in the habit of bathing 
in a swimming pool for about art lioiir after his exercise.*’^ Public pvils at re¬ 
sorts were noisy places, according to Sencea'i bitter tcstimoi^'. svho found 
the spla.sli of those plunging into the swimming tank at Baiae very annoy¬ 
ing. 

Tlie kixiirioiisfitssi of swimming pools built by men of wealth on their pri¬ 
vate estates was truly remarkable. Pliny's villa at Uiirc:!* had 4 "warm hath 
of extraordinary svorkmanshsp " wherein one might swim, having a view ' at 
the same time of the sea." 1 iis Husain villa, at tlie tofjt of the Apeniiities. had 
a simitar W" 4 tm su'iiiumiig pool in the court,Elagabalus, his biographer says, 
would not swim in a pool unless it vvj.s perfumed witli safhem or some other 
essence.*" 

'Hie handling of boats was .i matter of practical importance for the Korrutns, 
3itd became also a mraiw of recnatiou and umnseinent. fjtcrary tefetenees arc 
iiunienim. llic bout race is one of the mtist exating contests portiavcd by 
Viigil.*'" Cicero turns to rowing to find j fitting ilTusttation of the correct 
meaning of iidubifio. It is, he say>, ait "eiilusiiTb nautical w-ord," and means 
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a vigtifoii5- iiiction to “hack ™tcr; ‘ not dimply resting on the cttn, as he once 
thought. Seneca reuiarks nn tJic l)tftit$\rdin nuitkiiig hme in liigli-pitdiciJ 
tones to his crew; it"s unpleasant, hut he Itas steeled his nerv'^ to bear it; in 
any ease; it's not so bad as inhmnittent noises. Pliny refers tn sailing as one 
o^ die constant diversions of the people at Hippo, In the fourth and fiftli cat' 
turies ^\usonius and Sidonins refer to boating in Gaul, on the Moselle^ ajid at 
Avitacutn, near Cicrtnoiit 

It has been said that Romans were "never keen spoTtsmen/" bnt thc>' caughl: 
some of the love of spoEt from die Greeks. Some beljeic that it ta'os "probablv 
a proof of Greek tastes/' even in Sulla'.s time, if a man w-as given to lahorion^i 
hunting.^^*riie Remans were "'not gi^dy addk:tt:d'^ to hunting, says Fowler.^'" 
TIictc is some truth in this, doubtless: but another fact is not to be forgotti^. 
11 tinting it often boih wort and pluy to primitive people; Romans in thcti 
primitive simplicity mfc no c^ccqitien. Wlille actively at wotk itpon their 
farms, or busily pushing fomijrd the homids of empire, there was no occasion 
for Ofitensive aiwl daborale recreation. But when tlic Fnipitc was consum* 
mated; when wealth flowed in, enjihlirig rncij to pirrchasc ease; w hen popular 
political activity titTOphied, or was delegated to one man ^tnd his agents—then 
liitntmg, along vviLh many other activities, scents to have become a popular way 
of employing supcpbimdant Idsirrc. 

Ilimtiug. traditional sport erf fighting men and of kings, might well grow in 
popubrity among iJie Romans when iFity rested from uur s Tlie tradi- 

tiona] Ronuji cinpluisiv upon the serious, pmetical business of life^ Imwcver* 
kept them fronj going to actrem® in devoting rime to sports^ even though 
congenial* Salhist declarer that a man who spends his whole life him Ling is per¬ 
forming a “menial service'' laLhei tfam taking "lawful cxerdsc^^' Three him- 
died years later an ettlircly diffcrtnl point nf view was to find expicssion, for* 
as Rome declined ond pnhik life made fewer <kiuands upon thcou rccrt^tioii 
niiglit oonaumc most of a inou's time. Ausrjniiis (c. takes pride in the 

fact that his fathet-tn bw vfwnl liis whole fife ''in him ting, and htis1jqndn> and 
all the pldsures of a rdined lift, desprimg puhhc afhiirs/' Such is the con¬ 
trast in attitudes ai the end of the Republic and in the age of iiTi]>etr4l decline. 
To tliia cstranc dcvotioTi io tlic diasc anti other pleasures, Cliri^tbtj ascericiMn 
brought some check* at least in prindpic. Paulinus Peltaeus rt^grets his youtbfn) 

^^EpnffcLvi. 
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desiiE to liuve a fine horse, a speedy hound, and a goodly hawk; only Christ's 
mcTcyV he says, saved him fiom i}ieaking his ticck when siding.*" 

The giowtli of a jm'e of hunting and the stimulus given tn it hy Creek infiu- 
ettec may fie seen in several historical characters, .^eirrilius Paul us had I us snn, 
Scipio .^cmilianus, tauglit alt the ctemeuts of Creek educatinn, including hunt- 
ing: in Utis. as in other brandies, it appHSirs the teachers were Creek,'®* After 
the futtle of Pydna, while llic army remained in Macedonia, Scipio was put in 
complete charge of alt matters pertaining to hunting, for Lucius Acmiiius be¬ 
lieved "bunting mis the best training" for the bodies and courage of his wl- 
dicis. It is said ilwt Scipio devdopctl a love for the chuse thiit bsted all his life, 
and he g^vc the time to it tliat other men ^ve to politics.*'*' 

Great concentration of wealth at Roiuc niudc large estates possible. Tlicse 
came to he supplied frequently witli lakes for fishing, and limiting park*, not 
inilike those of Macedoniim and rersian princes, ftortensius had a piark on his 
estate near Lanrentuin. containing about fifty /ugeri, wdl stocked with all 
kinds of wild aniniali, Sulla is said to have devoted himself to ImiiUng and 
fishing when he ictirHl to his estate at Ctuitac.'"* 

Ciccio*'*' mentions himtiitg, along with the exercises of the Campus .Mar¬ 
tins. as a creditable form of amuscttienl. As the Enipire became cstabli-shcd and 
leisure reigned, mure and more evidence of iovxr of hunlmg h fonnd in persons 
of prominence and in Iitetary allusions, Hadrian wtis an enthusiastic luintsimni, 
killed lions “with his owii JidiicL" and is said to have been infured pliysirally at 
llic sport, When lus fervorite hunting horse died, tic built him a tcimb with an 
inscription on jt.*« Antoninus Pius delighted in hunting and fishing,*’^* Marcus 
.\iTn:iins compred to mbhen tlie spider with ils prey, the nmicd lender witli 
his Sarmatian prisoners, the huutcr with hb cajitive ticar and htwr and luirr, 
and I he fishmmin with liis catch; yet he liimseif seems to have 1ov«l these 
s]HJrt». Oipitoliims kivs that Marcus ciig^iecd in fowling and -Inmicd wdl 
Dio says that he "would strike down wild boars while on borsohack. . , 
Perhaps his teacher had sumclhing to do with it, f’Tiitito reminded him, in any 
ease, tltal his .mccstmv fm three generatinns hack had mingled senotis business 
with love of >yiof1 .ind nlher pleasures. \\’heii titaugiinitirig his gatne presen'e, 
l-rnnto advised Sum that he must be cuttfiil, if he stmek a beast, to set the 
liorsc at full gpPop. .\gairi he tclU him of 4 luinting expedition and "doughty 
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deeds/' but admits that tliougU thej h^rd of boais lacing ba^ed, thcj- them- 
sdvcidid not sec To praise emperors tor Lhcir gr^t proivcsi; in the ro\*iil 
^poTt was. iiaturall)^ the height of pioprieh\ Dumitijn h said to have been so 
skilled ill archeiy that he w'as wont to shoot atitmaU in such a wa)' os to give 
thciii the appcanmct: of liaving horns/" Ausonius quotes hues inscnljcd under 
a pic hue slifA^iiig a lion, shin by Ciatian with a single arrow- "'The death 
w hid> the fion siiffsns through so frail a reed is due, not to the wcapon*s power, 
but to the u iclder's/' 

NinneioEis htcrarj' allusions refer b> the sports of field and stream. Horace 
portniys the tliriJl of hunting the bmr with nets and huiuids^=^^ and his con¬ 
vincing portrait of country life and the joys of the sturdy chase testifies to the 
hold tliat hunting bad on die hesirts of Romansr^ Unfortunately, lie fears, 
some of the youirger geuemtion are "'afraid to hnnt/^^ \^irgil advises to 
feed the sw ift S|>arta£i hounds and those of Molossis, that they' may protect the 
flocks, 1 1 lint bare, wild boars, binds, and wild asses, and drive grifat stags 
into the nets. Martial sings of coiintiy pTcntucv—rhe spoils of the hunter's 
net and snaring the leaping bout. To hiin who lives in the country^ the 
field and woods olfer boar, hares, and other field fare, and the streams supply 
fiih. 

Even hooki^ Pliny tells ns thar he has turned sportsmajj and lias bagged 
three boars—but, w hile he watched the nets^ he had tihlets at liand and wtolc^ 
so til. it, if he cau^t nothing, he could at lea.nt take somettung home. He ad- 
Tacitus to do the same thing nett time lie goes hunting. Minerva is in the 
hills, as well as Diimal His Tuscan villa is prefened Eo setirral other?, Ixcause 
llierc liU mind Is exercised by' ^tudy, and his body is kepi kt lieaUh by hunting. 
'^Pq Caiiinim he writes asktiig whether he is cn^ged in study, fishing, or hunt* 
iiig, and adds that he^ too, longs for such amusements :is the sick do for wine, 
huths^ 4 ud springs.^*^^ 

Fishing, like litiutiiig would be v^'^jrk rather Ilian tiport, if done for making 
a living. It wm doubtless bo^h to tw^o different ctassrrs of people in ok! Roman 
days^as rmw'. Tbongh often coriKidcred 4 plebeian sport, it sometimes oeettpied 
members of the imperial houscludd. Augustus soindimc?j fished, tlufrius Cris¬ 
ping, stqjson to Nero* w-ja ordered drowned by his slaves wlulc he was en- 

rmnloL 1, 173* 17^; 
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gaged in fishotg. Antomtim Pius dcligiitcd in fishing and ImiituigJ”* Fislihoob 
were found by archaeologists at Pomixii.*'** Fishing is spoken of by Pliny 
as one of the constiiit diversions of the people at llip}>o. Some pwipte, piDl> 
ably the pfKiicsl, got their living by tshing. 'l‘o them it was not spotL Imt it 
(nxupicd the hours devoted by others to such rctreation, Piautus pottmvi the 
povcitv-strickcii fishcrfolt; 

nicsc hoots that you see, and hamlwo poles, arc rmr means for attaining a 
living. 

And es'tiy day from the city we eoirie, to secure a subsistence, hitiier. 

Instead of gvmnasfies and bmish games, this toil is our exercise only 

Riding horseback and in chjfioti w:rs tiatmally an important accomplish- 

mait for iliost who were wealthy enough to equip thcniscK-es with horses for 

anil)'scryiec; and horseman!>liip was a means of recreation for Ihosc w'ho a>nld 

afford thectjicnsc when the bimncss of war ricflined. (lotace cjrprcsses a regret 

tliat sffliic of the soiinger generation have tint been taught “how to sit a 

horse : *’* tliis, while doubtless true of tho^ w'lio preferred a sinJentary esisi- 
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encc; pmlaably docs not desaibc a tcndcnc)'- Pliuy*5 Tusam viUa liad a spacious 
hippodiomc. lined with hiy« box, cypTCiSi and pboe ticia. SomcHnu^ he ridei 
his horse ahoiit the hum, instead of taling exercise in the allce* Agjin, be ride^ 
in a chatict, or vaiie^ the day's ptogram atid mics liorscl>aek, getting as much 
exatise with less loss of Certam early Isdcrs and later emperors are 

enrdited with extaordiruuy feats in tiding Caesar \ras especially skilled at 
horsemanship, ev^en from twyliood. and would ride his horse at a full gallop 
while holding his h^inds beltind his hack, Antonin us, il is said "w'ould ride on 
horseback as much as a himdrird miles/" Ausonius,, with fulsome praise for 
liini who made him Cotisul. saj-s that Gnitian would drop his letiiSt draw his 
hoi\v urge his horse on with iiie whip, and could likeiivlse check him with iL 
PanUiitis PcHacus. grandson of Austmiiiiip TCgretfully recnemtiered how^i in his 
careless pagan youth, beloved to nde his ncing horse at a gallop.^^^ 

Certain instances of wiTmen, such a$ Cloclia and others, who poformed 
feats of physical prowess in early Roiiuin days were pre^Hrm-ci in old traditions. 
In somewhat later times, women appeared more in public^ but general I v m an 
inactive rCilc. the coming of an increased degree of freedom for women, 
though took advjmtiigc of ihe opportunity to witness public spectacles, 
there was generally little attention apparently to their physica! reercoHon. flalU 
play. —at least the less violcni: forms, involving throviing up and catch* 

ing—was iip|xiRutly jiarticlpatcd in hy to some cxlenl.=^^ tn tlie relatively 
few allusions to it* there is sometimes dq?recation. contempt, and rtdicitle. 
much there ^vas for w'oman‘'s irncnccnial efforts. Pliuv^*" pmises Fimdania 
for being discreet and sparing in indulgence at her pf^y. Ovid would have ^ 
w’Oniiin kticFTv how to dance. She may walk profitably "*in the Pompeian shade"; 
she may visit the arciui. and should sit in a prominent seat at the theater. Cam* 
bling games he [tconiiiiends alsn, for I hoe ^'indolent nature has given to 
wrjman/^ but rneii pliij with halU, jaRdins^ h<inp%. antiur^ horses.-^' 

.Most exercises of the gymnasium were thought proper only for men, and 
w ere indecent for Wf>men. Martlars sixty^-seveuth epigram is not cummcmlv 
thought 6t to put into Englishl Juvenal raib at the woman, so bold as to wTiip 
tiersclf in purple, use the wrestlers" oil, and smite the stump with a wooden 
sword—a womaji truly fit "to blow' a tiuinpct at the Flimilial" Perliaps siic has 
even an amhiHuti to api^ear in public ccnii petit ions and is practicing for the 
axenaf 'See how she pants as $he goes through her prescribed exercises: how she 
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bends under the tvei^tt of her helmet. . . ."s'® The time did come, indeed, 
when women appeared in phi sical contests. Thev' me said to have prtiripated 
pobliciv in gymnastics on one occasion (aoo aji. 1 and vied fiercely niiii each 
other; it caused something of an uproar, how»^et, and tihomcn^ regard!^ of 
birth, were forbidden ther^fier ^'to fight in single combat." 

Some public baths prcn-idcd special accomniodatians for women; otliers 
sened only for men, \^'olnen of high station ttsed the public Institutions. Tlie 
motlier of .Augustus is said to have gone to the public baths. At Pompeii, a 
stnallcr bath, not communicating with llie larger, but having about the same 
arrangemenh, is believed to have been for wnmen. In smaller towns, where the 
sanie insliluiion served Iwth men and women, certain hours were assigned to 
women, and others to the men.**‘ FoUowin| the new mores, many weut to 
extremes. The emancipated woman. Juvenal dtelarcs, goes to the baths at 
night and weiciics until eshaiistcd. In later days, when laxity ruled .it Rome, 
men and women bathed in eommoti, a practice which fuvenal and Martial 
mention, and Quintilian condemns as indicative of adultery.==® How general 
(ht custom became b debstaWe, but Hadrian is said to liave ordered the itetes 
(o ixitht separately, and provided separate baths for them. Marcus Antommis 
also sought to abolbh tlic pracliee. as did Scv'crus Alexander; Etignbolm, 
on the contrjf}’, is said to luve encouraged the evil by hi:; personal ex- 
ampte,“* 

CAStts IN OAOL ,\n interesting and significant testimony to the 
continuily of Roman life and culture is aJfordcd by the portrait nf life in Gaul, 
drawn by Siifmhiis in the fifth century. Horn at Lyons abotil 4:51, he lived 
tiarly sixty years, saw Uie Romans and Gemiaus fight the Huns, and wit* 
ncssod the w'ithcrmg of the lost pretense of Roman eniperois to inipcrial isway. 
A member of an old semtorial family, wiin h:id turned h* the ccrlcsiastial 
profession, Sidoniiu exhibits none of the aseeticnm of ihe Christian move¬ 
ment; others might profess much self-dcnLil, but not the Bishop, From his 
letters one gains glini|jscs of a life filled with numemus worldly plcasiifcs— 
those that Rennans liad cither carried to the provinces or h-id found there in* 
digciioin. in general, an air of tpiiet and peace pervades his pages—Ujc peace of 
rctiremcnl, with jhgiit indication of any slimiig Tun und Slrcbcn, Tlicie is 

»*»Siibie VI. ^6 ei Timi, by C, G. Rainsis. TIie Loeb CluHcat Librarr. Qwted bv 
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pleasantly and amusing jesh bc$t of all llierc is no word of officials or taxes; no 
informers to report; tiothing said worth an informer's trouble! The day^ ot 
youth u-erc spent in sport, as serenely as Roman boys Itad done for centuries 
psl. FtiiiJitinus and Sidoiuus *"played ball and dice together, and licd in leap¬ 
ing, running, hunting, or swimmipg. . * /'^To his hrotljer-in-bw^ Eedteius, 
Sidonins recalls the youthful sports of baD play, dice* hunting with horses, 
luxvLs and houmh^ and with the l>aw.=^ 

Bull games are mentioned frequently by- Sidonius. To Lupm he Elites that 
Lampridius is dehghtcd with a game of balL^ At his estate, Avitacura, noir 
Ciermont, is a grceriivward; and a grove near-by^ in whose dense shade the%^ play 
at ball when Ecdicius corner to visit.-®* Sidonius mention.^ games involving 
only two playicrs; another m which tw^ pbycts oppose two others; ™ still a 
third makes tiseol many contestants. Sidonius admits lumself an ardent player; 
the had and book ate Ids *^twin conipanioiis.” Religious services alternate with 
lilt ball game and other diversions. The annual church procession has ended; 
they are compelled to remain iiear-bj to be on hand at tlie nest Mass. Tlie in- 
ten^al of wmting is filled with talk then some turn to games* bath sedentary 
and active. His dcsaiplion of the game playccl w hilc liiely, gives but little m- 
sight into the manner of pby- It is, hawever, a violent game* and involves hvo 
sides; there is much nuinmg, collision of die players, intercepting or prxying 
the ball; and tJie older pla^-cis are sooii oxhaurted. Tlie rather V'uguc ckiiription 
suggests die haipasfiifn, to which refeiencc has already Ijccn made.^^i Properly 
spcukmg* Sidonias' descriptions do not seem to [ustify^ interpreting any of the 
games as 'Tennis " 

Dice and the board game ate often mentioned* and seem to hold a firm 
phcc in the affection of the cicricat households. After □ laall game, Ecdicius 
and Sidonius commemly resort to dice, and rest thdr lcgs,=®=* Again* bclwccn 
the cirly morning chiirth procession and the next Mass* at near-by T'iercc 
one group turns to dice* while others play bill. "Brother Dotnnidus"' is most 
addicted to dice and lire beard game; and he nitlles the lioncs^ if he isonttded 
a tnimpetoll to play/’' WTien vidting rimcolns and ApoTlinaris^ one hears 
the dice rattle and the players shout.^^ The board game, piobciblv the duo- 
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decjm scripts of earlier days, suggests bacterammori, and is played with dice 
and two differently colored sets of Tlie description of nieodoric u at 

the board game is imicjite. Evidently Ihc gesod Bivhop of Ocimont knew bow 
to lose one game and ^ in another: 

"WTieu iacUned for tlic board^gamc, he is qiritk to j^thcr up the dice; ex¬ 
amines them with care; shakes Ihe lios wiiJi ex-pert hand, thrmvjs rapidly, 
humorously apostrophizes than, and patiently waits the Silent at a gtwd 
thrown he makes merty over a bad, annoyed by ndUier fortune, and always the 
pbilosapher. He is too proud to aik or to refuse a ren^enge; Ire dizains to >iv-ail 
himself of one tf nffered; and if it i$ opposed mil quietly go cm playing. You 
effect recovery of your men without obstruction on Iiis side: he recovers his 
witliout collusion tipoti yours. You I he stmtegbt when he moves the pieces; 
his one thought is victory* Yet at play he pub off a little of his kingly rigour^ 
melting all to good Fellowship and the freedom of the game; 1 tliiiik he is 
afraid of being fcoietL Venation hi tire man whom lie beats delights him; tic w ill 
never believe that hU t>ppf>ncnts have not let liini win mil css their auiimnnce 
proves him really victor. You wr>uld he surpriseii how often the pleasure bom 
of tlicsc little happenings may favour the march of great aflEam* Petitions Hmt 
some wTcckcd iiifliiericc luui left derelict ctmic umitpectcdly to port! 1 myself 
am gladly beaten by* him whcti 1 liavc a faviour to ask, since the loss of my pme 
may mean the griming of my cause/' 

Hunting b refeinal tn iiumy limes. Ibere is apparently plenty of game; the 
bow* spear^ and hounds ait ilit chief means of taking it* Sidomirs writes 
to ,\grieobi, de^icnbiiig the liabits of ITicodonc n on the cha^e; the rig]iting of 
beast or bird; Liking the Imjw from pages and stringing it: placing the anovv; and 
fiU nccnuite Fioin Namatiui he asks news of his wnark and tif his 

tumting, but warns him not to bcusl of his prowess in the diasc: *“[t is urelc^ 
to imite the boar to meet your spears, so long as you take the field alunc with 
those exceedingly mcrdlul lioimci< of yours; ytiu ji^st rouse the quarry* but: not 
enough to make him run/' ™ 

Fishing found fcivor also in fifthneentury Caul, On the estate Avitaenm^ tlic 
fisherman goes tu I he middle of Ltic kke^ lets oul tUc sdne, and siLipcuds the 
lines for tmiit. One can waU’h tlnsvc opemtioui as (ine rir?. at lire lahlc/^'* To 
Agricob he w^les dccliniiig an invitation to visit him jnd go fishing, because 
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of illness in the fimiily- He would like tn pK .^Vgricota 1ms a iiue, fast boat, c^- 
cellerjii: steersman and oarsmen.^** 

Boating is abo a fiport at Avltocurn. In mid-kikc bi an islet Tsith a tiimirtg 
past, raond which Ixmt lacers were wont to turn, or eomt* to On the 

Moselle, at wn earlier date, Austmius described the mimic battle of boats in 
midstream; "TliC}' tirdc in and ont. and gt3Py: tlic sprouting blades of the 
cropped liuf ultmg the gtccii hanks. Tlie huslundman, standing upon the rise 
of the green banlu w’atchcs the light hearted as tiic)' leap about on steni 

or prow, the boyish crew straggling over the river's uide expanse, and never 
Icels tilt day b slipping by. hut puts their pby before Ids business, while pres¬ 
ent plcasun; shuts^ out i.s-hilani cares." 

The batli seems still as tieccssarj to the Bishop of Clermont in the fifth cen¬ 
tury' as it Imd been to worldly Romans; of centmies |5ast. Nc i$ filled with 
admiration for the bat In at iTic estates of Fcncoli^ and Apol- 

liiiaris Ijoth \u\'C permanent hlth^. On one occasion, howeverp after a ride to 
stir the appetite tor dinner, an improvised l:tath was set up hcraiLsc tlie regular 
establishments w'ctt not in readiness. A deep pit [dug by servants), ncdJiot 
st<mcs- a roof of brush and goats" hair covetmgs. and water—these alone 
wore needed to make a vapor T^th in which^ he saw. whole hours were ^pent 
with livxly talk and lic:ahhy fjcrspimtion, "llicn they revived thcmsclvxs witit 
fresh watcr,-^=' To Douiitiiis. Sidonnis wntes, giving a dEscriptian of his baths 
at Avitaenm. Tlicy ate oii a wooded Mil: logs slide down its dope to the FiunflCe 
which heats them; they me so well lighted as Ui cmlximiss ttioclest bathers. Tire 
apaitinciits —hot bath, anointing room, cold Ixitli^ piscina, and other facilities 
—follow Uic usual pattem of Roman huiljs rather elosely. Hie frigidanum chol¬ 
ic ngev comparLsou with those of public institulions. Sidomuv description em¬ 
phasise^ the atmosphere of modesh and pnaprictV'^ (jnitc unlike w hat might be 
found chcvvheje: on the walls arc no nude figures which disgrace tlie artist; no 
absurd, painted actors; im fighters or wTcstlcri in ijidcteiit hohh; only a few 
vxrsci, which one inay read mice, httl vvill riol care to read again, lierc are 
neither Parian^ Qiiysttiiin or nthcr foreign rnarbles^ but the walls provide a 
satisfartory coolness uhitli an orditiiiry, pkiu eiti/cn may desire> lt"s hot nut- 
side: fords Jire dry*; streams siarcdy run; the little wsiter in them boils! 

1 hawking $ocms (0 hove been unknown to Gieek and to Konuni, save os ihev 

n, f-;- 
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teamed tljc art from tjarbanan tieighbon and mvaders, The Lombards, how¬ 
ever. were stcdled in tiammg Iiaw^ks. and introduced falcoon’ into Italv, as did 
others ij) other provixiees. Sidonius speaks of hawking as one of the skdls in 
which Avitus is prohdent. and names it as one of the youthful sports of Eedi- 
du$.”’ Faulinus Pellaetis, bom in Macedonia and educated in Gaul, alludes to 
his weakness for “a shapely hawk" and oUia appurtenances of the cltasc.*^* 

Ilk, m. j, s: CibIwA: op. cit.. iv. 57 /. 
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HEALTH, EXERCISE, DIET, 
AND DOCTORS 


L tvy pmiitcd tlie £jtc nf Rome and liei "healthful htlh," and Stmlx) notnl 
j Italy’s gene tally salubrlmu dimite and hot and cold springs—natuTc's 
restoratives of health ‘—bit pcstilenixr seems to have heeri a ftequent visitoi. 
Citcro, tliougii he caJlcd Rome's locatturi 'licaJthful." witli her hills eniojitig 
tlu hrecaesand providing sliade "hi the sulleys below," tccognined the pestileu- 
tia) character of the region * Hoiace commented on the Tiber's overflow, lay¬ 
ing “]ow Ihc king's moiinment and V'esta's shiiiic"; * and flooding was not un- 
cotiimon. July and August, when tlic hett was greatest, were marked Ijy highest 
mortality. RccutTenoe of eptdemtes had much to do with promoting certain 
religious practices. Tlic gronlh of Apollo’s svorship was, partiv at least, the re¬ 
sult of an effort to control tliscase. A temple was vnwed to tiic god (4^ b.c.) 
Iiccause of an crpidanic^ again a great pestilence of irnkmown csiilsc and of long 
duration bjc.J ted to consultation of the Sibvllinc books and supplications 
to Apollo and other deities for eight days.* Tlsc ApoIIinarvan Comes, instituted 
;iz no::., were designed to insure vieton* over Carthage. Livy says, rather tlian 
for reasons of health: but in 30b nx:,, when a tcmblc pestilence sis'cpt city 
arid country, siipplicatioiu ivcic luudc in cs'Cty Street of Ute eit\‘, and a law- 
fixed the ntmes sif July as the date for tlirir perpelual pcrfdmrante.^ 

(Respite tiumerous pestilences recorded in early times. \'ajTO swrs of the opin¬ 
ion that Romans then had Irettcr health iluii in his dav. for thev worked on tlic 
land eight days and went to umriect on the niiitli; they had then no need of 
"citified gsTunaski of the Greeks"—of which, in liis day , one was not cnougli— 
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and had their faims welt tilled besides/ You jib and old vwic aScctcd W the 
tramition fmm an economy of uiarcity to one oF abiutdance and !u\ui}\ Tlie 
change in dietetk habits was of funcLimciital iropurtance. For dnldtcn of the 
olden daw there was no danger of overeating; in his dav^ however. V'ano ob¬ 
served Jihad fJceij discovered, to he bad for "imnalnrc diildreii" to «l heavily 
and sleep too tnncli.' Seneca, ton, as.;itiied the Ronuitis* manner of life;, espe¬ 
cially gluttonous eating, as the cause of numerous ills. In earlier days die^' 
toughened tlicir bodies by hard labors, tiring ihcniselves with rimning, huntirig, 
.ind delving in the soil; tliw had appetite for plain fowl, and there wtu no need 
for medical imtrnn»iits .md pills. Tlit Romans' elaborate diseases were pro¬ 
duced by elaborate conrscs. “liow many men are kept busv to liiuuuur a single 
belly!” • Medkinc tbai was extrcittelv simple, for it really had sny little to do; 
ill Seneca’s day it had become tematkedly complex, fur diseases were as niuncr- 
oas as men! Directly and in directly, Latm writers ficqucntlv critieized llieir 
own society, ofiiniuciiting on the superior qualities of tlic birliaTians of whom 
tlicy becoming increasingly aware, AminiamiH related a commoti ciincnt 
report thot cctiain primith'C people, living in inountamoiis places, suqnsscd 
tliG Ramans in heal I h. strength, and Inngevitv—believed to be ’*duc to ab¬ 
stinence from a congloiiittalioti of diet and fititn hot baths.” * Coiistsntius, be 
said, unlike so many of his day, kept in sound health by moderation in eating 
.ind drinking.'^ 

Considering llic growlli m tiumbtr and cDin|jk’J!jtr of illncssoi, Phiturcb Itad 
poteriHally a iiiuiicious audicnee in need of his vvrnds of .-^di-jce about Keeping 
W cj;. His wisdnm. to be snic, was not nowl. The science of dietciics, as Cclsus 
said, had been developed bv Greek pliy<iicians long before his tmre. Ileliimsclf 
had written ot foods!uifs extensively, so that those m health niiglit know how 
to tisc them properly, and that those who were ill might suit their diet to their 
particubrcQnditiun.“ rhitarch’sadWcc ssus cerfcnnly haid for wealthy Romans 
of fastidious tastes to follow. Guarding against CNcess in eating and drinking 
WHS the principal mic- One must judge In- tlie stmnach, not hj- the tongue, 
what to cat; one mmt be his own judge of fond and driiiL nirlicr tliaii depend 
on a physician lo tell Gulcn, in later sears, gave ii niiidi mote detiiikd 

and tfmrmtgli .iceouiri of the pnijicrtics «f f(Pods and jitiees.*' Centuries there¬ 
after, svhen the barbariani put cm Ronian wap, they learned soincthiiiB of the 
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niies of diet of tiic older Cracco-Rumiin cuitiuc^ /Vnihiinus, pli jufeiari to Tli«y 
done the Greit, him, in his Dc Ohserrahorje Ciborum, to obser^'C 

moderation in eating and drinking, as Plutareli and Calai Itad done before, 
and added guidance conteniiiig iJic nients of digfutiblt, well-prqjiired foods, 
eating of jaw nseat, how bread should Ik baked, the asoidanee of doves, tlie 
necessarj' freshness of oy-sters and Ssh, die uses of harlca' gruel, goals’ mdk, un- 
sal ted butter, quince jdlj’, and cTieese,** 

A pmdential philosophy appealed strongly to die Romans, Escrcisc was foi 
many simply a means to liealth. In youth, naturally, play is a spontaneous 
cxjienditme of superfluous energy; it is only necessary to allow time for it. Mar- 
dal bids the schoolmaitei rest his rod during the heal of midsummer, for health 
is then a sufficient goal for clijldrcn,'* Recreation for hcaltli is most stressed in 
the care of the sick and the old, Cicero says ", . , we must fi^f, as it were, 
against disease, and in like jiianneT against old age. Regard must he paid to 
health; iiiuclL'tatc exercises must be adopted: so much of meat and drink must 
be taken, tliat tlie strength may he fcemited. not oppressed . . . tmr bodies, 
indeed, by weariness and cseicise, bocoinc oppre&ed; but our minds are ren¬ 
dered buoyant by excicise." ’* 

A great deal of sarted. sometimes conflicting, advice on how to keep well by 
taldng proper cxetcisc might T>e had by anyone in ancient Rome. Much of it 
was positive; some, purdy negative, Certain authors advised the coiuitryr others 
prcsinibed exercises that took no loom and required no journey', Horace con¬ 
sidered hall-play liad for sore eyes and dyspepsia.’^ but Galen tiiought it one of 
tlic best fonnv of cxeicisc.'* Cicero recommended llie country for the old and 
infirm, .-kgtjculbires mild activities wanned the bodv as well as. or belter than, 
sun bathing or silting by the fircL Fowling and hunting were, he tiiought, a 
kind of leisure labor, which stimulated an appebte for country fare. ,‘\nns. 
horses, spears, dubs, halls, swimming, and nmamg were fit for vouiig men. but 
not for the old. Dice might be allowed to r!ic old, but they could be happv 
^i^ithout tiLou,** 

^iivenal, too, recommended tbc "coimtty school" of rebxation, which, far 
from being for the ricli only, w:is really cheaper Ibaii living m town! M<Jst of 
tlic sick people in Rome, he said, pcrisli for want of slcq}," ^ Only the rich 
could sleqj in towm, so mcaji were the conditions of the poorer sort. Tf one 
could fott^ the circus, he could readily get a lit tic country spot for what j 
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liolc in town cost is niic yea*. TtiCiC, witir a gEirdcn, a ^vcH, and some istld exer¬ 
cise Ilf the hoc. one could produce ftxx] for a Jiimdrcd Pitlngoreans. and gain 
licalth for tlic gardeikcr bciides. Martial eeJmed the same fliought: 

Wliy do 1 seek mv poor Noiiicntan home . , . ? 

Because ) caituot hnd a pluet: in Rome 

NMierc men as poor as t can sleep or rest.-* 

Sedcntais' oempatinns deiCTmined to some extent the types of cxerdse to be 
cjn]>loved. Bteatliing, reading, talking, massage, cxeitLSe, Hie w'arm bath, and 
nibbing with oil by the fire were recommended h>' Plutaieli for those devoted 
to schobily purstiits^ Seneca thoii^it that sJiort, simple exercises—rurming. 
jumping, weight-sis'inging, walking, riding, vocifcraliou—were mast conducive 
to tire incnlal and physical wcll-lx;ing of I he studious.'’^ Sun baths became com- 
moil 35 3 mcaiis to iclaxatioti and health. Seneca declared that some men spent 
their whole life in srni-bnthing, huli pfiy. and board games tfatruuculj) 
Cicero rccoguued the use of sun-bathiiig. but preferred the warmth of b^y 
dctivxd from agricultural labor. 

Medical gsninastics of some kind was a necessity when men no longer had 
active labors to perform, whether in tliu mmp or in iJie field. Though Romans 
had no high regard for allilctic contesh as such, thci' tnmed to them readily 
cnougti for the sake of health- Cthiis advised tliose busy with public or private 
aifiiirs to tnke some part of the day for pliracal care. For ilmsc tired out and 
troubled with poor digestion, exercise sliuuld be moderate, for those less 
Fatigued and having bctlci iligcstion. it should be more extensive and sigoious. 
.Ml exercise should come before eating; it should Ixi taken out of doors, nitficr 
than indoors; and in the sun. not in tlic shade. Drill, mnning, walking, bull- 
play. and reading out loud ate ttcommended. TTnrseback riding, useful for cer¬ 
tain disCiuics. is dnads^ntugcons for otliers. Fscrcisc should generally end with 
pcispiiation. but stop short of fatigue. Tlic set rcgnlatiortv and immndciate 
cxocises of the athldes should be avotdetl. Exercise should be followed by 
anuliiting, ur a hath, and then rest.^ 

Calcn, who was at one time a phpician at a gladiatorial school and later at¬ 
tended Marcus Aufclius, ^vc much thmiglit Jo cseicisc for the sake of health. 
In the “Exliortatioii to the Study of the Arts" and the treatise on the ■ Snmll 
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Ibilj" he jse^ forth hb chief convictuMS rcg^iiding Hit* dftth fd ecrluin 
kind5 of oicTCbt ^nd the beiicfib tw lie derived frniii Bull piny and hunt 

iiig. he thought, wcie tjcst. fox llicy joinod ext-rej^e «f the iiiiiitl and of the 
body, and tint only tmt port rsf the body hut all the extremities and the eyes as 
w'clh Ball games were preferred to hunting, iituvevet, since tliej- rctjniied less 
exiJCiiditnre of time and iiinticy and could be gradruted according to the 
uniount and siolenec of exercise needed. TIve worst cfcct tjf athletic contests 
'S'as that they not infiniucntlv resulted in trLainiing the parliti|jinits; and sshen 
cairied to cxlienicSf as among the professioiiajs, the tiiuid itself was reduced 
to the Ict’cl of the Tsnite,*^ 

'file use of baths as remedial agents u-as w-idety rccotnmended. Cclsus 
thcnjght tlietn usefid both during and aflet certain kinds of fever, but dose 
attention juuit be gisxn to the time nf lathing, extent of it, and avoidance oi 
tiposutc. In certain fanns of wasting diseise fftrbcs) bsthing might l>e eni' 
ployed, but in others avoided-*’ Fur Uic sick. Calcii pttscribctl the use of the 
usual bath—the utihcatcd rootii, the warm mom, and the hot room. After 
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passing through these, the bathta should go hack tn the frigidariiiTn, take a cold 
batli, and be njbbcd dn .®® 

In numemus instances pTcmiinent men tsmtit] to physical exercises of some 
sort for the sake of health, ni ekimed that exercise vms the reason of their wclh 
being. Augustas ^vc itp the otcici.w; of ihc Campus Afarfius after the civil 
ss'ars, and dcs'uled hiuisclf to oiildcr substitutes. He is said to Jiavc used mod¬ 
eration in bathing, Imt was sweated Ity a fire, or anointed, and then dou«:d 
with water womicil W the sun. When he had rheumatism, and hot sail and 
siilphiii baths were piescnltcd, lie merely sat on a stool and plunged his hands 
and feet into the watcr.^® V^espasian enfoyed twccHent hcaldt, but did nothing 
to secure It except rubbing “his throat and the other parts of his body” white 
in tlic ball-court and fasting one day a tnonlh,** Pliny kept his body well liy 
hunting.^ Paulittus Pellaeiis left off serious study and turned to active sports, 
such 35 hawking, hunting, and riding, in order to regain his health,^* 

W’liilc some sought health In- c-'!ercif:eand propel diet, others tumed to doo* 
tors. Greek medicine, nrated in the obseivatiun of nature,** trad bn^mc 
emancipated from the tliralldum of primitive magic, charms, incantations and 
die bonds of pn'cstcrafi, since the days of Hippocrates ( 460 Medical 
sciaice, extended by the worki of Tlieophraslus, Cdsus, Dioscarides, Calen, 
AreiaetLS, and others, ultimately spread tlirougiioiit the world. 

Early Tnodicinc at Rome was 3 coinbimitiDn of primitive magic of the Italic 
peoples, the pricstU tore of the Etruscans, and iufiltations of siqlcistitioni nf 
Greek origin, which scientific medicine nes-er succeeded in fully Tonting out. 
It relied chiefly upon ineanlation, binthng and loosing [magic enthrallment, 
or freeing, liy laying on of Tiandst, name and miniber magic, lustration, Uicuha- 
Hon (temple sleep and drcim cures), votive gifts and curses, snake-healing, 
magic waters, wells, images and stones. sYiiipi;ithctic agenev, and astrolr^,"* 
Belief m magie tines b reflected in ancient fragments, such as this—a tnagie 
cliarm for ’'fimtai’lic'*—rqicatcd "thrice nine times" while one spits and 
totithea the ground; 

Earth, fake the pest to dice I 

E lisillh, binry here with me* “ 

'lliat some early cinev were itinre icalintii;. however, h shown hy the Twelve 
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Tables which refer to the use of gold in the teeth. lor v^hicli Ufliiiatis were 
pcrliaps indebted to £m«catis. whose progress in various kinds of metal work 
wiis phcjioiiiejval. 

rjic arris'sl of Greek inciijc:i1 science ;H [tcnnc was bs' no meoits enthusiastic 
caily greeted appjrontlyr or, if to, it soon fell into contempt. Gito tlie Censor, 
like many of his cciiumiiicn, would liavc nothing to do with Greek physimns. 
Instead, he is said to have dejjcnded on cihltige. nther herbs, duck/pigeon, 
and Iwrc; spells and ptay^c^^ wlicKe uses were set forth in his hmok of recipes; 
moreover, he is said to luivc l>oastcd tliat he and his famfly had kept in ex¬ 
cellent health. Pliny (lecbred bter, when the cit> was overruu with doctors, 
that for six liiindred years the Homatis Itid gotten along wvU without any phy* 
sitiaiit at all.®* OpjKwition to Cretk medical practitioners was doubtless due 
lurgcly to their being foreigners. Many other novelties that came from Greece 
to Rome fuid aroused similar distrust and opposition, as lias been noted. Plinv 
says Cato warned Iris son agaiii'it tlie Grttrla ns a "mosi iniquitous and intrac- 
table race"; if they bestowetl their literature on Rome, it would mar cvcrvtliing; 
and their phy.ucions would WTCak still spetdiet liavoc. "1 forbid you to hose 
aniiLuig to do with physicians." Cicero "* iisted medicine as an honorable 
pTOfeision for |>eople of a certain social station, i.c, slaves or freedmen-not the 
native Roiiujii, In general, these ctosscs cotirimied to sitpply most of the phy' 
sicians of Rome. Pliny declares Hial but *'veiy few of our fcllow-citiTeJis" have 
attempted (t>i Many foreigners liccame cihrtcns, hossever. bj virtue of rbeit 
enfranchisement as membert of the ])rofcssion. 

With I be dcvciopiiiciit of medicine and a sast, liiemtive field for pmctih'on* 
ers in sudi & city as Rimic, there came specialization of various kinds. Besides 
siitge'oiisatid general practitioners, there were those who denoted themselves to 
the diseases of the eve, car. skin, toctli, tumors, feven, consumprion. fractures, 
icmiilc diseases, obstetrics, and many other,, .Martial knows all the specialists 
to w hom to go for any ailment, but for "a total wreck." well "Who cm mend 
me? ' Professional folk were also divided into several schools^Empirics, 
PeJcctics, llogmniics. Methodists. Pncuniaticists, [fydrotlierapists. Vinother- 
apists. and plain quacks—wmc of which took the name of thcir foimdci. 

'I'hcre being plenty of wealth and no end of diseases, medical men at Rome 
began to win a ricli harscst. Pliny spcila of "the rapucimis bargains made witb 
their patients wJiiJc Ificir fate is trembling in the babnee, the tarifls framed 
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upon their agonies," and deeLires that only tiie competition of \'ast iiumhers 
of practitioners kep t cha rges vs-itiiiii some degree of modem tie n. NtTcrtlicltst, 
he informs iis that Charmis diarged 2O0',cic<0 sesterces for one cure. Claudius 
fined the surgeon Alton ioyC!00,a» sesterces, who. after relnroing from exile, 
soon made it back. Court physicians iu the time of Augustus and 1'jbcrins went 
p.-iid :;o>oco sesterces; Stertiiiius received 500.000, hut diought he could liavc 
made out much belter in prisntc pmetice. Crinas, a native of \faiseilies, is said 
to have joined medicine with astrology. an<l left a fort tine of 10,000,000 ses¬ 
terces. haVjug sjicut almost that sum in rebuiLtiing the vvaUs of his native 
to^s'n.*''* 

extiaordinary refineiiieut uf kiinv,)etlge was [>tctcnded by some phy¬ 
sicians. One remedy was composed of fifty-four elements, nut one in the same 
proiwTtimi, some Iwing as small as tiiic-swtidh of a denarius. Wliat gods taught 
men «idi ttiefcety? Pliny asb- Tfs all "sain ostentation3 "monstroiis system 
of puffing off the medical art," ** Va gain ccltbrity. uoveUies -must he intro- 
diiet’d, even at the cost uf human liv-w. No doctor thmight it proper to agree 
with auotliCT—hencL- tiic doleful dheiiviioii cner the bed of the ailing patient. 
Anyone wjio had the gift of ready speech could easily make himself the arbiter 
of life and dfcith. Litreme remedies wxte somettmes employed. Churmis pro- 
scrilwil wiiim iKJths, but also urged patients to plunge into cold n: 3 ter in the 
depth of muter.*’' ,-Viignstiis is said to liai'c been cured of his illness by the use 
of cold bulbs and cold potions, picsoilicd by Antonins Musa*" Aristides, the 
ilietoriCLiii. wc jue toliJ. was onlcied to bathe in im ice-cold river and tun in 
the cold wind when he had a high fever.*'' 

t low good were the doctors? Quality doubtless had as many degrees ns tJictc 
w ere physiriaiis, Sonic were indubitably excellent; others, nofiiing hut opinion- 
nletl. quarrcliiig tjimb, I’liiiy deplnied the disputes over the sickbed; Sidonius 
shows that wrangling still went on in the fifth century. Only by leaving lowm 
;ind going tu the countiv could Iiis family tseape the doctors "who disagree 
flcrcss the bed, and by llicir ignomiice and endless visits eonscientiouslv kill 
off tlidr plieiits." *» llic ill cliects of doctors' disputes weie allegedly ang- 
niented by the presence of their popfU. Marfial ** declare* he was not scriondv 
ill till Kynuiiaclitrc and liis huuJtcd pupils galhcred round and "piwed" him 
with lbd( rliilly hamk Sonic arc iakl to have licid alfwf frnm doctors, Tiberius 
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took good care of his Kcatth, Huconiing to Suetonius,®* without aid or a<lv'ici! 
from physicians. PJutafcb tiioughl it ridiculous that a man over sisty should 
get a phpiebn to tale his puhc.*‘ Presumably few, however, were hardy 
enough to take the advice of Marcus Aurelius: "If yoa are sick do not give 
doctors a chance to make an ado hut let life go on uicrrily' and vven-” ®' 

A new profession—grown wpitlly to liiigc proportions, daiiuing s high de¬ 
gree of specialisitjon and refinement of knowledge, and harboring doubtless 
a good many charlatans—provided .111 excellent thcriic* for serious sabre nr 
pleasant lailleiy. Many there were ivlio enjoyed jibing at the doctors. Pliny 
cited a tomb inscription: "it was tlieniultitndeof physiebns that killed me,” 
Martini rthbed the doctors who failed in tlicir profession, and took new jobs— 
more or less closely ichted: 

Diaulus, once a surgeon, is now an undertaker: 

At last useful to the sick, the onlv wliv he’s able. 

Another doctor turned gladiator; before, he killed by “force of . . , physic”; 
now, by "physical force,” ** Amaa who, cheerful, dined one evening, was next 
morning dead—not from some terrible disease, but because before him in a 
dream there stood "the qitack lleimocnites,” *® ,\fisonius tells the story of 
Doctor liimomus. whose patient, Cains, died, ‘flic physician met liis patient's 
pallid ghost and, upon intjuir), was infomicd that it cimc from Dr.s, to sum- 
men doctors. Kuiiomni fitEre with fright. ”f'earnothing,” whispered tire sprite, 
'■[ Kiid, as all men say, that no man who is wise calls you a doctor,”^ 

Creek cities had public doctors by joo b.C-: and Strabo reportetl thjt Masillia 
liad teachas of medicine, ,is well as other arts and sciences, employed “not only 
hy priwjte persons, but by tor^ns fen common instruction.” A PetoponiKsian, 
Archagallius., said to Imve lieen die first physician to come to Rome 1 ^ 18 u.c,), 
received the privileges of ciliaaiship and opened a medical eiinie, wiijch was 
"pntvidcd for his pmcticc at the public expense." Tliough videotnc for a 
tune, his practices soon led to suspicion and disrepute. .Ncmthclcss, doctors 
incneiicd; and when the>' had established tlicmselvev extcnvisTly, Cac«r begun 
a policy of state encotirageancnt of medical science, conferring cjtJKcri.ship 011 
tiiosc who prjctiLcd it there.^ Under the Empire, the practice of auploying 
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Cfiurt pliviicmis^ tbc prnvisioBi of mrdioil men for the iSrmie^ and fleets, the 
ilcvchijmictit of cmimiiii'ral medical icnitc^ and llie UommcI fot tnedica! &pc~ 
cialists a I gbdbtomt ichool^ all ccmibincd to pi jet plis^idan^ in an enviable 
pc:]^itioii. both fiom a fiimncia! and professional of vseiv, if not d sorial 
emu. In hia jinjjcrial div^ certain phys[eiaiis gained the riitc of arelibter 
doctof—such, for uxunipte, s^cre Stertinius Xunoph(m+ phy- 
sictm of Cbudius, and Andnnuoclms. Xem's doctor»“* Sc^'tiiis Alujuindcr hud 
u i/tcdiciis pabtinus. with a rt:gnbr salary, and six other doctors who r®:civud 
double atid Iriidc nil ions.*® Iliat tUusc court phTOctins were freed from ull civil 
duties is ihcJrtTi Iw a decict of -526. wliidi refers to ihis at a lang^stabliithtd 
piiviltge.** 

M nolcd^ some sort of comrnuitul medical service ivTa.s alteatly tnmvn at 
Masillia in the time of Stialxj. Airgnshiv mw^arded .'\ntoiiiiiv MiiJci Irandsomcly 
for his services and decreed coemption ftnm taxes not only for him but for the 
mniibcirs of his profession in Rome, lM>lt^ for the present and the time to 
conio ** Iluv privilege wai e.xtenvied by X^c^puikti and iladnan to pmvmdal 
ph)^idun>. iVntonjiiUb f iwh fisitx] the nunitKr of pnhUc doctors in Asia ut ten 
for bpju cihes^ wnxii tor ^^Iallc■^ ones, and five for the smallest. These phy¬ 
sic tins were nameti jinct paid \'n local inunicipl aulhonrics^ and were fR'Ud 
from nil civil httrdem. could be fctiiovcd In the ssitne jautfiority, .\ftcT 
the OTtmd etmhir) it ictrmi io havtr bctii comnion for must dtici- to apimiut 
coinmuiial dtKltirs. In brgvT towns* at leant* there wtjrc uo/fc^ia^ gndds of the 
prufcisioo. Some ciUes piovkicd halU jauddorok for rliu ttfiC of phy-xiciatLS jii 
dispensunes^ olBccs* and lectifru tnonis. Severn^ Alexander is said to have 
assigned icetme rooms for phy'sieiarr): (as v^^ll as fisr either tciiclimj and pro*- 
vidcd ratings for inch of their pupils as were poor, yet of hue birth.** ITic 
tcadiiiig of mcdiemc became uidespread ntd only at Rome but iu sudi pTmaii<' 
era I iniAWi 4* Aries, Nlnnrt, MurseilleVp Lyenv. and Sitogussia . In Valcntmiun's 
rctgn d was Ekerced (^68 v.n. f that the at) pretccts ilioTtld rxomt foirrtOTi 
chief physjcaiis for each of fnnrtecn fcginns. in addition Ui one each alrcidv 
piLwidcd lor the 'Ni'i^lal and the Porficus Xysii, tfic Alldctic Socichv 

'[lieiv tkxton wtiic paid from pnhik fimtiv, and they wttt lo treat the pcKir 
free; hut they might a!va take private practice fur fees. \Micfi vacancies oc- 
cutTcd* thes vrem In be filled by a V'Ote d tlic temarning colleagues, with the 
eonfininilioii of die Emperor,^ 
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Bcfkics ciicouragcttieiU ol inedical iiTKtnicdon, ^declloti and public apprcnul 
of head physicians, anil the asaignment of speciik-d nnmbcia of lliem to cer¬ 
tain areas. lliCFC apparently some cSoft al <j;uaniTitiiie. .■\iiitiiiaiiiis says tItaU 
since it "is natural in the cipit*! of rlic world" for "cruel disoidt-is" to gain such 
lieadway that "tJie hesilitig art is powerless even to niitigiito them, it has been 
provided, as a means of safeh'. diat no one slull visit a friend suffering from 
such a disease. . , 

Under 'riieodorfc the Great (c. ^54-526! doctors took an Oidli and were 
honored with the title eorncur aTehjjitroruiu. Tliougli |usttnWs Code I si;) 
directed district phs-sictms to uiinistct willingly to the poor and not keqs their 
aid for the rich alone, Proeopins informs t» that In’ Jmtinbn's withdrawal of 
iiiaititcmnce .illowanccv—pmimisly gnmted by emperors for the cneoiirage- 
rncjit of sciciibhc endeavor—and by liis iibsorptidn of the local resources nf 
cities, doctors and teachers were rcsilly totobed of Ihcit support, and hence eould 
no longer Iw ptoiidciL'^^ 

Although, dtie to the ciicoiiiagcment of Koman cm perms, practitioners of 
medicine gaiuixl a preferred status Uiroughont a vast Icrtiloiy, it cantmt be said 
tlut medical science made propwtitinal advanceincfit. Only two major figures, 
Galen and Celsus, appeared in seven hundred years, .After Galen tlicre wns a 
steady decline. At Alewindriit yt the end of !lie tbinl century, scarcely "an 
emiiicnl scientist" is mcoliuncd after the time of '■Galen, Sorami^ .ind 
jiilian." "* 

Though the scientific spirit of Creek inediettte was regnant ui Uic work of 
Cclsus, Gyfcn. and .\rct^ciis, I he IxjijiidiiTy hetvvccii science and magic vvus 
doubtless often shatfmvy, even in the best days at Rome. With the gr.idiuil 
ntrtiphy of critical intellectual life in the third and succeeding centuries, a gco- 
cihI Tccmdesccntc of siiperstitian and magic octurted, whkh nltinutclv en¬ 
gulf eel the wo tit] of medical science. Tfic resurgeiicc of iiit.iciciitifi:e vjcwTv and 
practices ‘hoH'cd ificlf in Marcelhn lilmpirictij ic. 410 of Bordeaux; and. 
in some degree, the othciwist sound work of Alexander of 'IVjJIcs 1 mid-sixth 
ftritun i IV3S marked by an admixture of superstitious beliefJ'® 

llifjugli medicine lias been caTIeil the chief seience of the Merovingian .Age. 
and ihniigli Latin Ifambtinns of HippocialH. Galen, &naiins, Oribasins, and 
others wrre asailabfe in the sixtli eciitnr,. the status of tncdical science was by 
nil means high. Primitive lielicf and practices were mfiltrating the medical 
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field, cm the one hand, from Teutonic and peihaps also Celtic sources: thq^ 
were pressing forward, too, under the aegis of rdigioiis authority' of prciachen 
and saints, /toioidirig to 'rcutonic medicine, disease was explained by specific^, 
wind-blown poisons—of which there were nine. ;3iid hence nine diseases—and 
also by ^^rious agencies such as womis and the ethshot. llie “possession'" 
tfacori^ of disease caimtion, which emanated from BabjlcmEa and sjjread 
through RomCt was accepted by Christuins as a ru]e.^“ 
llius. the medical science of Hippocrates and Galen had to contend against 
two pseudo sciences. One cf them, accqitcd and practiced by* Cliristion saints, 
was indeed a fomichihlc fni, as Dalton says, ^ Every dc^^ensed s^int of 
rqjute rival , * * [as] were matiy 1i\ing holy peTsons qualifying for saint- 
hotid by austere lives."* Bishop Claudius of Turin and others arc credited 
with pTDtcstitjg against saint cures* hut "the practice became universal," and 
there was **one or more saints for ncarh- every diH!are.“ \V*ith the grauih of 
Christian and Gnostic sects* says Fort* the healing art declined as a science 'In 
exact proportion as Christianity or Gnostieisni progressed"; and when Chris- 
Kan it)’ became duminnnt, ^imdef the colossal support of secular power, with 
the new iy^tern of religion came remedial adaptutions, absmd, imHonal and 
no longer dependctit on the frogde iniperfcclaoiLs of htumm reason, but ele¬ 
vated to celestial or divine manipulation^"* ^ 
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IDLE QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


WEAWW ANTJ HfXTJRV 

D uring (be last centuries of the Republic vast changes in respect to prisate 
w-calth took place in Italy and especially in Rome. At the time of the 
in Spain (=15 d.c,). when the trcasiin' is-as ochausted, wealthy men subsidized 
the state's military' operations with loans.^ The gulf widened rapidlv betxv'ccn 
rich and poor in the next hundred yeais. Tile last century of (lie oid era saw 
the rise of millionaires, the concentration of wealth in few bands. Some for¬ 
tunes were extremely large, Cmssus tiad land alone valued at 50,000.000 
denarii: in qi a.c,, i.<»o citizens probably possessed the wealth oI Rome: 
whether more 01 fewer, it Is certain that a very small, wealthy class seas set nfi 
sharply from the rnaiiy { ^20.000) who i*Trre on tlic grain dole at the middle of 
the first century , continued to increase, and was doubtless vaster in the 

second century aj>, tliau ever before; but by- that lime there were fewer great 
fortunes, the concentration in Rtmie yvsi less, and many of the greatest liold- 
ings w'cre in .\sia Minor and Greece.' 

As fortunes grew, luxury and an idle ijiiest fm happuicw siipplintcd the 
simple life and vigorous artivities of im earlier day, A partem of Jusury, as w ell 
as the wealth to pay for it, came from I’jistcni lands, Boat\% brought from Asia 
Minor by' Sdpio in iSg d.c,, seems to have been the initial souico of Imsury' at 
Rome, Besides luxun- goods^fancy tables, couches, fcrpcslries. gcms-therc 
Came musicians and datituTS to entertain one's leisure, and cooks to satisfy' 
the pabte with hitherto unfcnoivn dishes * M tlic aid of the Republic, with 
great wealth in hand and ait unprecedented cb of peace and security, extrava* 
^nt luxury' increased rapidly iu the houses of the few. 
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Th.it the grcit talth was badly trsed is ihe iirn'itable conclusion to be drawn 
honi RoniTri writers of Uic kte Republic and the Einpirc. twen when generous 
allowance is made exaggcmtion. It was m ugr uf selfish individual ism and 
spendthrift luxury, and man} ssis and coudemned the gruiving c\il* Polybius 
coUTUitntcd on tlae djspbv nf public and priv-atc wealth after Xlaccdon fell 
under Roman sway; tib&ervcd I he dteet of it nn mnnility; amd noted Cato's 
indignation that pretty t>ovs should bting luorc than fields, and caviar uiDie 
than fillm cd the land.* Many were not ag^e^^ed at wealth, hut at the rapid 
eon quest of it hv ilm^e who itad t>ccn pmr. In Stilla's day, though the old waj^; 
were changing, older Roinariii drinpproved bofli of iho%c who rose swiftly irnm 
poverty' to nches o^nd those who wasted an inhcrihmcc.'^ Miiny. however, le- 
calling Sulla f I'ictoryv hoped to bccouic senators, to feast, ami live lilie kings; 
and young men nf the poorer sort, wlio had once hd>med in the fields, wT^c 
led by public and pri\aie doles to prefer the jdlcncs:^ of the city.* 'I’hosc who 
became freeduRHi gfJt wealth, and put on oiis aiuuscd contempt. Seneca ponr^ 
hh icoru upon Sabiniis who ha 4 the "bank-account and the brains of a fieed- 
man"' and pnrthsi^cs sla^-e^onc tti know* Homer, one for Hesiod, and others 
to know teich of the Uxic pocU^to give himself a reputation for leantingJ 

Rome I misfortunes, many thought, arose fxom and increase of w<^lh. 
Rome at first was poor, says Siillnst, hut grew in popiilaHoir, territory, and 
riches; prospenty gave rise to envy-, and w^rs foHmved with her neighbors.* 
In culy dap private w Gilth small says Horace, aud the common w ealth 
sv,i.v btge; Imt newv our ''pile» of royal trugniGcence ^ will Mun leave no acres 
for the plow.'* Grid ]mxi$ in: ,\ small hut and rhei sedge for bedding sufficed 
our aneciiOT^: snuton kd their flocks: the prattot left the plow and came to 
juilgniciil Nmv tiches liavT gnuvii, arid fnutic lust for weallli drives us on 
fur mufcanil more. Only nuiucy coimb 1 inlay In primitive days, Lucretius 
sa\^ skins were the object of desire; hut now gold and purple harass life w'ilh 
one and wairy men with conflict Ttiis cousknt struggle, Ihis failure to team 
ihv hmils of Jinc liappiucs;i, lias . . carried life into tlecp wJtCfS^^ atid . . 
stirred up frem their depths great tides of wur.’^ I ilseriiis. urged to do some^ 
tiling to icstTuin estrasugant tcndcnciies. dccLsrcd ih;it "victories over the for- 
cigira tanglU ii^ hmv ti> waste Ihe siibshiuce of others . 4 now we kive 
learned how "to wjiiaiukr our own."* 
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In this age of fatted selhshness, materialism w as the fctt-note of Roman life, 
Nlojicj't the ready measure of wealth, became a god^ eoitspieiious parade of it 
gave social standing. Sfaberius would liave his heirs record the ammint of money 
he left behind, or enJribil one hundred pairs of gladiators, give a great feast, and 
distnbatc a w hole African coni lian-catl Riches are hcaulihil. Esxiy thing bow's 
to tfiera,“ Again, IIorate says, "Money Ls shameless, ft grriwi and girns-s , , 
but more is always wanted. Let us lie rid of gold and gems, the occision of all 
offense, ", , . if we are traly tired of our wktcdiicss,'’ ** Some meu, Ihnugh 
wild SiKmdthrifts, appeir to liave Ixon possessed of the madness of a mUei. 
Caligula, it Wfas said, had snch a mania fur the mere feeling of moiitii' tlial he 
puuted it out. isiilhcd over the coins barefoot, and walIow^•d in thetn,*^ Xtj god 
was res'erctl more than moucj'. “Hfivv little you hiiovv alxntt the age yon live 
in/' say-s Ovid, “if you fancy tliat honey is sweeter tiian cash in hand!’*’* 
Juvenal concurs, Evciytiiing is forgiven, even the stigma of the slave's prison, if 
one lias big inoney-liags. TJie first liucitimi is about a man's wealth, the last 
about chameter. Gaming and adultery'are dtamcfiil in men of moderate wcdlth, 
but the rich who indulge themselves are brave fellows and fine men,*’’ 

Poverty is "the one great shame," "tlic worst of moral vices." jav.v Hrmicc.^ 
According to Ovid, ", . . the poor nisti everywhere lies Jow'." Juvenal’s por¬ 
trait of his age emphisizes the evil, .seamy side, but it is corrohomted by manv 
sources. Knowing the vice and weakness of Roman society of tlie late first 
ccninreat first hand, and viewing tliwn realistically, he declaTO , . it is hard 
not to write satfrc”: "lloncsty b priised and starves." =*• tu Rome everything 
b expensive—a liotise, a dinner, a toga; wc lisn in ■pretentious poverty ," 1‘hc 
poor should long since have left lire city <m masse. It is diffitidt for those Iiard 
pressed try poverty to emerge atid be .wniething. Grim symbol of the direst 
poverty of all Is Jnvetwl's newly arrived dead man who sir udders at the ferrv- 
niaii, for in lus month is no copper for the fare,’* 

Juvenal lashes bitterly at the misery and povcitv of the city'. Seneca, with 
more detachment, advocates "cuntentmeiit in poverty." and wains that a "nmh 
of sltv'cs iiv-ails not"-bi!t he himself is nch, enteriaius lavishly, and lias a 

"retmue . . allbutjrnpctfal.’’=» Unlike dther of tlieni. .Slartial witiicsses the 
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SHdicchaTacteristics o( Konmi lifc^ wtu:crack% UL^ waF alwut the dtv‘, und offers 
hints to those who vainly hope to get on there. If one would be a plcadeit he 
niust taiicmbcr that some, though ii^iecd eloquent, cannot pay their rent. 
If lilenHY tuhuiLs otheni would csploit, Hiey should tike warning hum \'tigiils 
and "tlireadbatc Dv'ids"' wandering in the streets. If one thinks to find a gimer- 
ous patron, he must remember tliat "all have starved eAceptrng three or four." 
If one really succeeds in mating a go of it m Rome, it's 'iuclc alone" if one’s 
an honest fellow. One who came to the city §?itcs. aliejidy staiviiig, tamed 
back "again to starve at home," on hearing of the dole in Rotne.^ 

TTie last centuries of the Republic were marked by a great increase of crime, 
and muiry public m«» sought to prutect tlnan,wives by using aimed sliis>cs and 
gladiators. Varru,** speaking of an attempted murder, cdb it a cause of lament, 
but no sitiprisc, that such tilings arc taking place in Rome. Crookedness as¬ 
sumed tmiiy fonns. CompLiuancc made friends, hut trulUfrilnctt Avar the 
source of unpopulatih'.’^''' One entering public life met "shamelessnesSi, brilrei)* 
and rapacity'’ mthcf than "modesty, incoiiuplibility and honesty"; public 
morals were destroyed by "extrawjgiUicc and aviiricc"; lust for pou'cr and 
niorm’ nunrished (»ther evils that spread like u plague and changed the very 
nature of the stale itsdf,“ Tlie growth of crime is reflected iu the establisJimeut 
of a nctsvork of special courts for 1 tying magistmtes w-ho nusuwd public 
moneys, tnurclerers. traitors, forgers, and various other erirninals. lire destruO' 
tion of life ntidet Claudius. Caliguhi, Ncrr>, and otlitrs was 50 great thi«t V'es- 
paskiii had to teennt "tfie aristocracy from Ilal) and the provinces," Gone 
were the days when, in Juvenal's plitose. otic cell ^ulhccd to hold the nation’s 
criminal E. 

Dxtiavagaricc tan riot; public persons set a grand esumpte to all w'bo could 
and w'ould imitate iticm. Such liabits. already developing in the Lite Republic, 
were mure exteusivdy irrdtrlgcd in the early Empire. Cicero wrote .\Uictts of 
the games and feasting at Praeneste: "Eight days of gomes! Picture theb 
dinners and their extravagant goings on,"^ Caesar fed the public on twenty 
tliousand dining coudics, and gave gladiatorial and naval combats in honor of 
hU daiightcf.'*’ .Augiutits gaitrbled lavhhly. To Tibcritis he wrote of gambling 
all da>' and keeping the game bnard worm. He lost ao.ooo sesterces, but would 
luix filled jojCoo if lie had collected ever^ thiuy won; but he preferred to be 
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tkotight ^hkb would cxaJt bm "to immortal gIon\" To his dauglitcr 

he ^n( ip deisam^ tlie si tin lie to ull liLs giie5>ts if they ^vislioi to play at 
dice or at odd isnd Gtligiik ttied to outdo everybody iiT cxltasugiiiice; 

threw money to tlie crowds for several d^ys^ batliecl in liot and cold j>€Tf\uiicd 
oiU. drank pearls dissolved in vinegstp oniJ kid loai cs and meats! of goUl before 
hh gnesl^. Callq s wiili ten kriikb of oars, gcni-sct stems* and colored viils w^re 
]irm*idcd with spcluiis baths. Ixmqnet halls4 colfjniiadcs. 3nct c\'eii vines and 
fniit trees, so Lluit he mighl sail and ftast at pleas urc-^^ Xcro is said to Jiavc 
filayed dice at ^^/zpoo scileiccs a point, fi-^hed with a net of gold, nevei tniv- 
dctl witii less than one tlmuEind carnages, bad nnilcs shod with silver, and 
never wore the same clothes rtviec. On Tiriikte^ he spent Soovooo scrstcrccs a 
day* and g^vc hitn over ica/xo^wo when he deprlcd. l !h friends, too. gave 
great diiinos, on one of which ^.oooveoo sc^tracs were spent,^ No less spend- 
thnfts w^erc Oiho and V^itcllms in tfidr day. Domitiari dcjilctcd I lie treaaniy 
hr reckless expenditure, and rewrted hi pTO|^crt)' scixiires on various pictests.^ 
I*riv4tc cxtnrvagantc kept pace viith puidic. 'fliost- unsatisfied by facilities 
for gaycty at home visited resorts at Baiiie and Canopus.** Private magntriceiice 
was exhibited cliieBy in cLihomie low ii and coindn houses, hixiirimiv ta^fs, 
and rich persoiel adommenbi and etpiipage, [Lvtrti Marius had ""an expensive 
hnusCa' more hoLurmits and effeminate tkin befitted one nscii from poverty 
and schookcl in the hard discipline of warfare,^" Lueullus piifclnml a house 
for 3 L, 5 oo»eoo dtuthnias, previmiiily M)ld foi 75^000, A trmnn I muse of Cr4iS5n3 
cost over £60,000. H\xai Cicero* tlioiigh not cine of the riclicst by anv means 
and often hi debt, bad a town liouiic costing 750*000 derram and epute a 
Itandfiil Ilf coimte) pbcts.^ 

W'ere men happier m many houses than in one? Wdiat profit is it to have so 
many bedelliimWrs, Scnct-j? “A'ou sleep in nutLucictiui pictui'cs tlic 

mad ocefioin tnwii tocumitry .tnd hack again. A man wdio b Wred at hmiic 
often leaves his gozxX nunsion* and then at once comes back again, finding that 
he IS no I Happier else wiicre. 1 Ic mashes off to his eouniryscit. driving at Ivcsdloiig 
speed, av if going to a firu: fclicte fie yaw ns the uKiment he tcu^lIic^ the dixn, or 
falU li^rnTy asleep. Necking fot^ffnlntNN. or ehe havlem hsek to town 
If life in the city was cumbered with an army of slaves, cntcrlainef^. <kmcers* 

S'liL'fmiini ; *\n;^ltiT. ^1. 
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and musicians, travclmg, to the countn- lor rest was bv’ no ii3&in!i an cisv tmt- 
tet, for cattiaget and bigga^c must be taken, also a tetinuc of slaves, imd per¬ 
haps even a bodyguard of gliidiatots. Once in the cotnitrj, teksatioii might be 
found. Only the dead wtar togas in tJie touniti^ says Juvenal, Cicero coni- 
plains, however. Hut Iiit lioutt at i'ormiac is like a public hall, and wishes he 
could get away to nuinr secluded ATpiiiuni,^® Upon the cmmtrT stILi, which 
for ostmtiitious display rather than a productive coiicem such as ‘V arro de¬ 
scribed in his work on agriculture, a geiitleuian usi tally spent a grot deal of 
ore and nioticj, Cicero^*' tclb of hu efforts to streurt proper appointments 
at one of his country places. Pliny ** dwells at length on the attraclions of his 
'i’uscsn villa, lying under ilie Apennines; the salubrUnis cliimte and stirring 
bicc/es; tlit' wooded, rutiiral .unphithcater. with alituiiknt liiinliiig; the com- 
iJKxliouv houst. its sutiouudmg gardens, terraces, walks, fountains, pavilions, 
baths, playing courts, nding course, and elaborate servurtts' establishriienls. All 
is peace and ijuiet, curntort. and lest for mind and body^ littc a man irfjoiccs, 
for he can lay aside the Jnsiv-j toga, no one comes to call him forth to business 
or in the lujiiowing pleasure: of the city. Juvenal, ftdl of biting condeitmatimi 
of city lusurics. praises his ‘ Tibuttinc farm’ and its simple fare; a fat kid, wild 
asparagus, cfiickcns, fresh eggs, grupes, ])ars, apples, and wine from the native 
hills, Hesidm. there am neither fancy csiAers, highly trainerl servants, nor Span¬ 
ish girls to entertain with clattering euiitanets and vulgar dancrs>- 
With incrciscrt ease of life, profcstional cooks appeared in private himiltci. 
and about 170 b.c. public Iwketrcs bc^n to do much of the work formerly 
done at hoinc.^* Feasting locrk the place of normal use of food for proper ends; 
inforiTLil drinking gave w^y to fontial drmkiiig liouh, FantaslLc sums, relative 
to this tendency to cstravaguiec among the neh, are rqjorted hv' ancient au¬ 
thorities. I.netillns liad a numher of dining rooms in bis house, taeh of which 
had a fixed figure for feasts served in it. Fifty thousatid draehitias were spent on 
a dinner scmcl to Cjccto in the .\pollo dining rouni. Serv ice wav Inglv, Lnenllus 
p.nd 1m cooks for a viuglc Iwnqnct. ! [is fish pond was filled with sea 

water brought (htongh tJic mmmtains.** CsDttt dishes were most highlv 
pri/cd; the more the expense, tfic better tlic dinner. A iiiollct or sturgeon might 
cost tioo. Hie rarity of didics sensed gave standing to the host. Seven thr^u- 
saud birds and two thoinand choicest fishes were served at one dinner: in ooc 
enomions platter were mixed pike livm, brams of pUeasattls and peacocks, 
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iliunirigo tongucrSp and iamprejs' milt/* This^ of course;, was a feast to please a 
brother, find on emperor ut tbat. 

Banquets, though not universaL were of frequent occuixcnce. Vano^^ 
thought it fair to sa) thuf there v^-as a banquet day iu Rome. ThtiT num¬ 
ber made ptice^i soar. Tlic tide of luxuiyv acetjrdmg to Tadtu5p*^ Teaehed jt$ 
flood in the ccuiuiy beh^ecn Aetium and the time of Callxi, At the end of 
thh remarkable qsodi, Scncca railed at those vvlui combed the ^rth and the 
sea for delicate foods uiid kept m anuy of hunto, fishennen. and cooks busj' 
trj-ing to please their jaded palates. 'Toor ^Tetches. do yon not know tiiut your 
appetites are bigger than your bellies?'^ From the multitiidc of sudi compli¬ 
cated disibcs coiuc divers complex diseases whidi cill in turn for ^’arioiLs medical 
hcitments/* 

In t!ic Republic and under the Emptie there wm rio kck of lUmc who knew 
that somcdiing f^hould be done to coiinlctact the comipting inilueiicc of mis¬ 
spent wealth. But, thougli efforts a! restriction of imuiy were put forth. 
Remains billed to become proper raastCfS of their gaiii. llic early laws did not 
strike .it the root of the evil but Only sought to cut off btanches. The Oppian 
Law (215 Bjc.) ^uefc at feminine luxury * but incffcctivdy, because there was 
litric public support behind it. Cato ticeame unpopular Isceause he liad all 
''apparel equipages, jcwellen'i fmnilure and plate" over it>oc drachmas as¬ 
sessed at ten time? its v^liie.*^ During foursccjre veats numerous other laws 
1161. It:;. 89, 81 D.c.) armed at restricting or piohibiring delicacies^ wineSp and 
the amount of silver plate one might possess. Weights sod prices were also 
fixed, as was tJie amount that might be cspendctl on ordinary dinners and 
feasts.**^ Fa von i us is credited with ;i rousing attack on luxuiy: “Tlie l^^dcrs in 
gluttony and luxury declaic that an cntcrtaintiictjt is not elc^nt, unless, wlien 
you arc eating with the greatest relish, your piste is removed and a better^ 
nchcr dainty' comes from the rKcrs^. ITils to-day is thought the verv^ flower 
of a Feast among Ihost: w*itli w'hmn cxtraA-agance and feisridiousniiss take 
the place of elegance; who say that the wlink of nn bird might to be eaten 
except a fig-pecket; w ho tlunk tliat a dinner is tnean and sting)' unless so many 
of the otficr biids and fatted fowl are provided, tliat the guesfo may* be satis¬ 
fied with the niiiips and hinder prts; who helie^'C tivat those who cit the upper 
parts of sudi birds and fowl liave no refinement of taste. If luxury^ continues to 
increaM; m its present proportion, what Tcmains but that men should bid some- 
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one to cil tlicii dinners for them, in order thnt thw may not fEtti|ue tJieni- 
sehts by feeding, when the conch is more profusely adorned vvitb gold, silver 
and purple for i few niuitals ttian for the immortal gods?" ** 

Few seem to luve obcsvtl llic law.s; but Rtifiimi. an ancestor of Sntla. wds 
expelled from the Senate Iwcause bo lud more thon ten pounds of siU’cr plate.''^ 
L.umii)-. nevertheless, greiv more and more cxtrenie, Cicero, living in the midst 
of it defended the mkrerts of Hie wealthy (Njuit«. hut knesv full well that the 
state wa* depms«] wliciciii "the richest" were rated 'the best." “ The psendo- 
SallustLin address to Gicsai adiiscd the dictator that, if he wished to right 
afinirs, he intuit riti Rome of money-hoarder^ limit cxtniva^nt indulgence, and 
keep every man's erpenditure within his mcouict for "it has become the cus- 
ttiin for mere youtlis to think it a fine thmg trt waste tlici’r oivn sirbstance and 
that of others, to refuse iiotiiuig to ritcir own lust and the tlenumds of their 
fellows, ... If onr y-oiitJi ctintimie ... as at prcstait, licyniul doubt that 
eminvut tciujwii of youis wifi come to a speedy entt, along with the city of 
Rome;' ** 

Tlte first eaitury of One-mat j nilc saw no ImpTOvcmonh insteid, luxury’ grew 
worse. "All sice b at its ncmc " said |uvenalSome heads of tlio state, indeed, 
sought to reshain cail tendencies, Augustus prided himself on fastuig one dav, 
he said, as scrupulously ns a Jew.®" but he was extra^w^mt m many U 
tpet'ls, Tilietins sought to impose limilatinm on public gamm and the price of 
ffKxls and iiiher hutuio, and encmiiaged fmgphty at meals :ind doseness in 
moiiey iiLitters, hy Ins own cKampIe.®^ Ihit 1 acifin tells us that he was rtluctaiit 
l!j (jLc I tic lead in trying to rcsititt Frecdiuii of sprjnding by more hm. since 
llitiic of the past liiid all been inefftttive; if nntiHiies were to be found, 
they "... miisl lie sought in out own hearts." ^ It wus not until the reign of 
Vespasian t!wt cstrLmigaiiett rtally licgan to go mit of vogui-. for his own es- 
ample was mote tuflucntial tiun legal restmints, Tn this may be added tli.it 
diminishing werltli at Kome .it the end of the ctmhrrs' was prohably a factor 
leading to a degree of modes tv in CKpenditurcs, and a somcwhul intprnvcd use 
of wealth.®" iiitJ this impruvcmciit W’as only rebtivu and sponidie. as one may 
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infer from tbe talc of extraragunt luxury' and vice related b)‘ bter writers,"^ 
PclTonins' imnioTtil SjtjTicon portrays llie grtaf age nf nioucy-matitig and 
spending, Petronius himself, an ckgaiit, sopliisticntcd idler, is said to Inive been 
an intimate nf Nkro, svliti sought his adwee on matters of taste and elegance in 
liisuriotn Jiving.'^^ Trtmaldiio, Crtie of the "nmv rich,** is a "miUjonatre of mil* 
lionaires": he does not esen know the nianirsg of "[»or man," lit leasts of 
being ■■God-fearing, gallant, constant"—a freedman who began svitli little, left 
thirty' millions, ‘'hlwct listened to a philosuplicr," and v^tis jiiadc a Priest of 
.’Vngnstus.'^ He lias souglil shimling by buying kuid. Everything that mates 
bis guests' mouths water coiiics from a new estate which he lias not seen, but 
lie thinks it is on llic line bets\x-en Tcrraeitia and TarcnLiim. He hopes to join 
up all his farms, sti tliat, if he faucics going to .Mrica, he can d!i> the trip on Ins 
own landl lie does not despise learning: indeed, he has two libraries, one 
Creek, one Latin. Ilis little son is already at kiirning and is to know law, for 
"bw has bread and butter in it." Before dinner lie exercises viguroitsly at a 
game of ball, bnlhes, i.s rubbed down ssitli blankets ( not mere to^'cls), and 
anointed. His wife, Fortunatu, dances ‘Ihc cancan belter'* tiun anyone else. 
He himself thinks iicnaliats and tnimpelcrs hiniish tlic best of all cnteTtaith 
merits.'^* 

CarnTnede provides vinegar at fhc feast, He regrets the passing of the good 
old life when otic could play odd iind even with a nuin in the dink, wlieii there 
was sound religion and no new ediicatjan, Tn-day niw) are dishonest, ittc- 
ligious, and the gods gouty. No one cares if high food prices iJinch the [»ot 
man, or whttliLT lie gets bread tn not, Tlie drought goes tm: the famme has 
lasted a year already, ‘tbe eity fathers are in cahno't.s with the bakers. ’Hie little 
fellow gets on txidlv. the upper cnist enjoy s constant carnisTil. ,\iieyltos also liits 
a wirr note, the fnJlurc of justice: "Of svhat avail ate 1 ,vwis where money rules 
alone , . , the knightly furor who sits listening 1r> tlie case gives his vote iw 
he is paid.'* ^ But the seamy side gets only fleeting ntfention from the anthor 
of the Xmrieon, Even Kchion, the tagmiin. sees a rosy future; :ill dt.'jrends on 
liow yon look ut it; if you liv^ else where, you’d say rousted pigs were walking 
the streets hcfc. Besides, there b going to Iw a Gnhli-gglit at tlie aiiipliilhcater, 
for Titus is bum id to pm on a go<xl stiosv-, 
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To be part of a crowd, to watdi an Gxliibition of tlic £luU and power of living 
beings, atiij to identify one's self mote ot less witli the Lontestants js naturally 
satisbing to man. l^iniitivc men put on shows: cinlj^ed nabons mcKlih'. okbo- 
-ate, itid cultheite them, in one s\-ay and another, somctiincs to an exlraotdi- 
naiy dcgtec. Thu cJctent to whirh exhibit bus are desdoped de[>a)ds upon 
ntimerous fbctnis^a sniiahle human nature, the status of the society whicti a 
people has established, notions held bs' them, and the lihe. 

It has long been said that Romans h,id a timled, rtatiinil love of excitouent. 
and tlut it ss^is satuhed Iry the contests of the circus and the amphitheater. It 
should be remembered, hcrw'cvcr, that the prdcticies of ihc late Republicuiid of 
the Empire w^'rc a result of grow'th and cullivatiim, a dL'sulujmient svliich cninc 
from lutuml eaiises, but nltiinatuiy rwclicd imnaliirjl preportinns. Ramans of 
the earliest times had few ciitcrtahmients; ihcir desecmiants liad an tvtraordi- 
natr array of them. Man tend* nalundly to activity, as Ciccro Said, The 
Romans' nahiml cnpacity itmained fairly constant, dcitibtlcjs, bill the external 
ciTCiimstanceir of their life changed tadicilly and nude tlicm the instruments of 
futile instead of useful actisaty. One oF the most ImpoiLiut faetois in tliis 
pjcbimotphosis s\tk the coirccntration of wealth and power, which roblK-d the 
mass of men and women of iheir onctinn: ihefnl employments by rciitk-ring 
them either impossible or unnecessary, and which enabled the few to nJe Llic 
many Ijy satisfy'iiig their lowx'st desires, hlllng tlieit mouthi, and diwrtiug Uicir 
minds, TTiis tran.sfonmtioti p.mille1cd other cUatJgBs in Rojiun life .intl cdtica- 
Hon, which followed upon the transition ftrtm prosineial to cosmopolitln tub 
hire. It ss-as. if one considers life whole, a most poricntuus pliasc of liie '‘nmv 
education." 

TTtc tisichers of the svav of idleness were iiiimerous and of various sorts: 
politicd) leaders, seeking power by ingratiating themselves with the masscsj 
men in power, wishing to huld it: the inevitable, ubitiuitous gossips who went 
Ip sec, roarsdud, and spicad abroad the delights to lie esprrienced, the thrill 
of expectancy at nut knowing what wilt happen, hut that something wfll: lirer- 
arv' folk who, ttunvposmg something of lire present into iJic past, told [lie 
Roman people iliat their pnmitive ariccsturs fmtii the very bcgititiing lud been 
partici}xnm in spccbirmlar con tests, and had erowded tmtnd to sec them. Vergil's 
vivid potturyul «f a>nti%ts‘ h quite out of kevinng w ith the primitive cohure he 
ostensibly yHirtias's, The shqihcrds on file lulls of Rome and the pmsaiits scat¬ 
tered on thcsiifTiiunding plains h:id tso time or effort to spend on iudi displays, 
TTic rcccptii-ily of tlie Rynuii mawes and their bettm for this phase of the 
new' educiition is cs'idcnt on vsery side. 'Tire host of poor eitizens, who no 
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luitgci liad 3HV real occtipaiion or ineomc j iLcte tiuy Ituvc been more tlaii 
^co.ooo tuieiHjjluvcil Iscforc Caesat*? day i, wcic rcceplive both to state feeding 
and raitertainmciitj on the utlier hand, those who liad jost become rich were 
anxious to put on sliows to prove their title to men's acclaiin. Martial s parvenu 
"cohhlci Kinglet'’ exfiibits gladiators* thru threatening to destroy all that he 
has svon bj his awl<“ 'nie jt’oiing leam early the vi'ays of tliefr ciders. Cicero 
takes his young son to the crpjnh)' at the time of the games, llwl Ue may turn 
hiv mind to oiher studies than the circus; *’ he liasteiw to reach Antium be- 
cause 'luJlia smuts to sec live games.*^ Tadlus complains of the "'passion for 
pLi) actors, and the mania for gladiatorial shrrws and horscncing”—sices "taken 
on." aif it wore, -in the mother’s womb," ““ 

Hie passion for gimcs* with feu* exceptions, held the learned as well as the 
imlcttcrcd in its grip. Thcie seems lo be no barrier between fine, acstlietic de- 
s'clopraent in literature and the enjpnncnt of the most cruel combats of the 
atena,^* Many petxons, certainly, Imd a love both of letters and of the games. 
Fronto, tcachct of Marcus Auniius. declares that, though tU, he lias licen "cat* 
ned to the circus," for he is "again seized with a passion for the game, . , 
Tenmee, howeicr. is a rueful witness to the |>tcfcrcnce of die irusses for gladia¬ 
torial showTi ” Polybius.'* too, says tliat a iloman audience could not appreciate 
a good troop of acton until tJicy turned thdt show into a sliam battle. Romans 
would %'3C3te llic theater. Horace declared, if a play did not include "a liear or 
a boxing match," Many students of Rfjfuan letters would probably agree that, 
in the long run, the rise of ghidiatorial sports to great importance at Rome com¬ 
bined with other events to hasten tlic dcclJnc of tragedy which had gained a 
degree of prominence between tJie days of /Vndroniein and Attios,^* 

There were, of course, cTtceptions aotong the Teamed and great, Ciccio's 
views are divided, Me shoss's a certain scorn for the games; but he knows their 
value, and hcspicutlv expresses great concern about them. 'Hie cxtensis'C refer¬ 
ences in his coTTcspcmdcncc- uitli Attinis, Cadins, Qiiintiis, and others, to 
gliidhitois, panthers, ^mcs. and thdr bearing on the political situution. show 
whjt a place citewics occupied in the minds of serious men. Public, political 
life and faniilv interests coiii[rcIlcd one, olhenvisc dtsindiried thereto, to take 
some notice of the piitrlic spectacte.s, Cicero’s pUdosoph}' is a prudential one. 
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know what I thiitk [oE tliisin]," he w.iites Atticiis; he is not siupiiscd that 
attendaticc vias small at their opening. He advises Tim. however, to see the 
gladiators on Januan* i and return the foMoKing daj'.^^ When Tullis wants to 
see the games. Cicero hastens to be at Aniiittn the day before they ate to begin, 
lie expresses great interest in Atticus' acquisition uf a troop of gladiaton, and 
wants daybj'-diiy news of gladiatorial games. ,\§ain he writes Atticus that the 
games were magnificent and u'dl received, but the vcirafjones were postponed. 
Wltilc others were watching tJic games in the city. Cicero recuperates at 
Aipinitm, enjoying the <3ceiiery nf the river." 

Being a gladiator is contcmptibtc in Cicero’s eyes, but he secs them from the 
standpoint of a politiemn. II these men cut tlicir friends' tliroats for sport, wlutt 
may tliey not be expected to do to their enctiiies ss'hen tlicy get political pow er 
in their haiids^' Nes ertheless, Cicero is much concerned bs' the punctilios of 
attending or not attending the games at Rome; cvicn though lie is not going, 
he hopes tlicy w-ill be sscl] attended, and w;mb full details about their feixp- 
tion.'* Evcrs'tliing depends, how’ever. not ou the merits or demerits of gladia¬ 
torial ganies per se. but ou particular circumstances witfr wbich they arc coit' 
nected. \\1icn Caclius Rufus sends mere chitcluit about gladiators to him 
at .Athens. Cicem enquires tartly whether he thinlu (iut is ttic purpose for 
which he has been commissioned.'^ 

Seldom Ls a voice raised in remonstrance against the inliunianih' and bmtal- 
ity of public games. To Marius. Cicero writes, indeed, that he cannot under¬ 
stand w'liat pleasure a cultivritcd man can find in seeing a human tieing tom 
by a Iwast, or a beast lieitig pierced Ihrougli by a lumting sixar, and he reports 
tluf a ‘'certain pity” sstb aroused in spectators by tlic elephants, a S'Uguc feel¬ 
ing that the big beasts were in some w'ay akin to men, Cicero shows himself 
herein somcwliat more staisilir e than most of his compatriots; his view is com- 
patahle to that of Pliny later. It is cUiefiy the moiiotoiiy that pnlls; to see them 
once is enough; . , 1 who was diene to see, saw' nothing neiv.” He ;idmircs 
anyone who is stiong-miiidei.1 enough to slay away from the sjrcctadcs which 
"others unjustifiably admire.'’ Pliny is happy tliat he himself i$ insensible to 
the picasuttt nf the circus; he quotes appmvingly the sentiment of Junius 
M;iliricus, w'ho wished lliat gvmnastic fudi mi^it 1 m; alxitlvhcd at Rome. 
Nevertlicless, though not drawn to bloody sports pemmalty, he congratulates 
Maiditius politely for giving a gladiatorial spectacle in hrinor of his dead w'ife, 
for "greatness of soul” is to lx: seen in tliese smaller niatiers as w'cll as in larger 
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oncs.^ Mtttcus AuidiiiS.^ coiuspicuaiLily cMt^Fing from hii< rtnpcrLil oollciigiifs 
}ti htssensith'ity aboitt 5hcdclitig the hlnod of his fdloie men, allowed iladiatois 
to tight only with blunt weapons. In the pancRitium he $tw little merit. 

Rome was ruled hyacLm piycliology, and nppcKlass Roniam of luSncment 
and tidueiitiori dmibtle^ gcnerjlly fouird it oisy to cypliin their attendance at 
the games of the circus. Ciccto recounts the distitielion made Iw Pytlirgmas 
hchs'ccn tl)usc who went to games to seek profit or fame and those "fice-bom 
men*' of the best ly]>c who cjme merely to see the s]jectiic!e. to see what was 
dune and lio« TJic hold of gamea on the minds of people is suggested by* itic 
hict that ctuistanl allusions and cxplauations arc hised on tlic comtnmi kuowl- 
cd^ of them. Ciccio points to the master of gLidkitors svho meditates con¬ 
stantly on iinptmemarf of the know'lcdge of his art; to explain the dilferenoc 
between mfubere and be turns to cluirioltcrs. bosers, and boatmen.*^'' 

Lucretius finds no hettet example «f the lasting effect uf deep impressions tiein 
tlie gamer. Ks'Cti when alrsent from the ipcctack'S, one’s mind may still retain 
the impression of its latest lessons. Lncretios notes that men, Itai ing spent sc^- 
ml iucccssrvc days mtetitly watching public gatnes, have iiftciimoger of the 
assembly and the vplaidor of ttic adoTittiieuls bcjscring Iteiorc their eyes. Even 
tliose who were determined to fidit ag-unst the seductive influence of tbe arena 
might ultimately suecumb, as did AlypiuS, friend of AnguStiiic-^* 

It is h:frd to think of Home, with her iiurktd social stratificatian, ju a great 
happy family; there were foiees. hfrwxvcT, which tended toward unity in some 
degree, and among these the public festivals were of stmic importmee, Tlic 
games, though one of the most brutalizing aspects of Koiiiou life, were in a 
siiperficbl reuse oire nf ib most democratic ftsiliires, tTpen to all cithens at 
the beginning, hut excluding foreigners and slaves, the games iiUiitiatelv drew 
iiidti and women from every station md from every land in teach of Rumc.'^ 
Mere tidi and p«)f diarcd something in common, evai if all did not slntc 
alike, 'Htr arena and cirem were a gr>od sonnding board for public opinion, A 
measure of the popnLirity of games and the reprcsentai ivc cLaractet of the andh 
cnee attending them, once tlieleihit hod hecmiK- well citablj.died. a fnmid in 
the bet tliat Cicero regarded the jippmv jl and rh>ji[jptmtil of the assembkd 
crowd j$ a iitdgitient tn which be attacfied great weight. On one oexasitm be 
wrote Atliciis ffn a,C-i tliat Imth at games and gladintoml spectacles lie Imd 
received extraordinary demonstrations and no hisses or catealLs; which he con* 
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sidercd evidence diat Ke tctaiiicd his dd influence and had gained some wilh 
'■fhc «)rdid drtgs o( Hit pupuluce, , . , ' The amoiuit of applause Caesar 
lecdvcd when be lefiised Uic crown at tJic Lupercalia was a roeasure of public 
approinl.** 

Long cacpeficnce in the school of obscni'atioti made the Romans expert con- 
not^cuTs of combats. Petioniui suggests the contempt felt for mediocre hglit- 
ers; Noibauus produced only rotten tappcncc-lia'penny gladiators, fit to be 
knocked over bv a btcalln Over die prospect of a goexi bloody shew, the spirits 
of the knowing ones rise: '*|nst think, we arc won to be given a superb spec¬ 
tacle lasting three days; not simply a troupe of professional gladiators, but a 
large number of tlieni fTceiimcn. And ouigood Titus has a big imagination and 
is hot-blooded: it will be one thing or anolhcTf something real aroway, I know 
him \CT%' well, and he is all a^inst halbmeasuics. He will give you the finest 
bbdes. no running jwny, butchery’ done in the middle, where the whole audi- 
mce cati see it ” 

LfltitnatcK a sturdy folk, which once labored hard all day and went to iKd 
at dark, leanied to spend the day at the games and soinctiuies the niglit as well, 
wntching the coinbats by tonJiligljt.®' Gibbon sums up llic ivay in which 
Romans lud teamed a concern for show's when at their height: "The unpiuticnt 
crowd rushed at the dami of day to secum tlicir places, and there were many 
who passed a sleepless and anxious tright in the adjacent porticos. From the 
inonung to the m ciiiiig, careless of the sun. or of tlie rain, the spectators; w ho 
sometimes amounted to the mimber of four hiuidied thonsancL remained iit 
eager altcDlion; ihcii C)t» fixed on the Iiorses and cliarrotccrs, their tnmds 
agitated with hope and feat, for the success of tire colors wiiicli llicy' apoiLsed: 
and the happiness of Rome apiscared to tuing on the trvent of a race. Tire same 
immoderate ardor in&pm.'d their clamors, and their applause, as often as they 
were entertained wilJi the Inmting uf wild beasts, and the various mixics of 
theatrical representation,” j\t the seat of Eitiptrc, and in the provinces as 
well, the mob tiid learned the somcivhat ungrajiimaticol I(»sOn that “ 'untmg 
, . , Iwtiung and gaming, liicso is life ” 

But hy no means least among the adiuiring throng of spectators wetc the 
political and military loidcrs, who came tn the headship of affairs in the late 
Rcpiihtic and sverc sole masters durhrg the Empire. VMth but few cxcqslions 
they approved Iry their presence and their largess the giving of games, and culti- 
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vatcd the n^itnnl ^ippctitc for thrills ui'hich. dncc fully de\'Oloped. proved ent- 
txinasstng c\'eii to irnperijl purses. By exaioplc, by lavish expenditorc, bj* stir- 
TOtinditig Ihc whole business willi impressive cercjtionics» the emperorx rrurdc 
the amphitheater and the circus, lilted wilh thousands upon thotisaiids of spec¬ 
tators. one of the most effective schools of the city, in the late Republic, Icuders 
were already at work sitish iiig the natural upiJctitc and diiseloping it. Ciassns 
(c. 115-55 wav iinpopuhir because be was so exceptional as to give ‘^no 
atlilctic coutests” for the troopst Pompey. on the contraiy. satisfied the crowd 
In- dedicating a theater, giving gymnastic .md musical contests and wild beast 
^lits in which five hundred lions wcric slain, ,\inong Iiis novelties were ele¬ 
phants—*'a most terrifjTng spectacle.'* savs Plutarch—all of which won him “ad- 
miraticiii and affection/'« Caevar, at the Hme of his acdileship <65 H.c.), sur^ 
passed previous displays, audesihihitt.'d three hundred and twenty pairs of gladi- 
3 toi>, After his triumphs he enlcrtaint’d lavishly with banquets and show-s. and 
made gifts to liis soldiers. J‘out celebrations ivere given on four different days in 
•}6and 4? R-u. Appian says tiurta comhiit of foot soldiers used one tbousmid on 
each side, and a cjtvatry- ctmtert, two huridfcd on each, Flicrc was 3 combat of 
forty elephants, divided into tw-o groups, 3 naval fight witli four ihuimnd oars- 
mciL and one thousand fighlcfir on each side.*"^ 

Augustus carried cm the uid policy of enterbinment so well established 
under the Reptihlic. providing for many games out of his private resources, and 
allowing the continuance of those under the pniitot^ and aediles, Cbdiiitorial 
contests, cs|)Ccially, hccattic a nutter of guise cotictm on the jxirt of the em¬ 
perors, and were more and tiicte regulated by them. Augustus was advised to 
reduce expenditures on games and to limit horse race* |t> Rorue. aiming at 
economy, ktepiiig the populace "fitim becoming deplorably crazed over such 
w sport, and also to ensure a plentiful supply of horses for I he army.** The 
record of his expendihmes and concern for games of all kinds is, timvcvcr, more 
impressive than his restraint .ind ccofluuiy, H was said that he excelled all 
predecessors in the lutrnlicT, "variety, and sptaidor of puhltc spectacles, giving 
tliem four times nn his owti account and twenty-three tunes on bcihalf of other 
magistrates. Gladiators in the forum, the dreus. and the amph it heater, fights of 
wild beasts: athletic contests in ilit Campus .Marhiisj naval combats on an 
artificial lake; ehariot races; the gaiiio of Troy—all these were ainoiig his many 
exhibitions, provided at great expense for cutCTtattiment of tlie idle niiittitudcs. 
According to the Res Gestae. .Vtjgustus ^ve urdirtary' ludf on twenh-sevven oc!- 
casioiis; leiijtkincs iatiittijil himh f, ori twcnty-sni: gladiaiatial games, eight 
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times; atlilctic tlirec; a mmuiacJm (witU thiee IliouKiiicI fighting sea' 

men); the Ludi Afnitiafcs; and the Liidr Stecul^res.^' 

'riberius. an exception to tlie a1! hut uuiveisal impciial mode, is said to have 
given no public spoctaciesi. and seldom h'ss present at diose gisen by otiicis; 
nioncover, lie sougUi; to liiiiii the cost of the games and the nttmber of gladia¬ 
tors that miglit engage,^' Caligula, howo'er, taught the Romans that one-man 
rule and iniperinl hnisqslay cuuJd cost tlicm dcarlv, both in moncs' and self- 
respect. Nevertheless, there ivcrc many who offered their lives for fiis and who 
voivcd to fight as gladiators if he diould teciivcf {mm an illness. These were 
compelled to fulfill the vow. Tlie vi'Calthiest were killed and tlieir pioperty con¬ 
fiscated, hut such lavish sums were spent on horses, gladiators, and the like, that 
the accumnbticitis of the tna^urt' were soon exhausted Qiligula gave se^tial 
gladiatorial games, and he himself appeared as a Thracian gladiator, singer, 
and dancer, and droi'c in diariut races. Besides, he gave many games in the 
circus lusting all day long, uith panther battles and tlie pine of Truji' alternat¬ 
ing with tlie mces, and also put on ednbitious in Caul and in Sicily. The birth¬ 
day of Dnisilla was celebrated with an c.xfaibition of her statue diavin by ele¬ 
phants. horse races, the destruction of five hundred bean and “as many Uh>UK 
beasts,*' competitions in the paticmtiirm, feasting of the popubce, and dona¬ 
tions to senators and their wives. It was said tliat. in fact. Clilig idt was domi- 
luted hy durioteeis and ghniiators. lie himself was a partisan of the “Creens." 
To get moniy he said tliosc who survived gladiatoriat combats; and compelled 
many men to fight as gladiators, singly and in compames. W'hcn a shortage of 
animals occurred mid there were not enough to give to the beasts, he caused 
some of the mob stiiiiding lly to he seized and thrown in instead.^ 

Claudius gave each soldier 15^000 se$lvrcs»> for his allcgiaiice. and was lavish 
both in Imgcsses to tlie public .md in the piovuioa of games. Besides naval 
csliihitions, which he gave at Pompes'v theater and fr«|ijently at tlie circus 
bwilt ly Gaiu.v. he gave gladiatunal cotnbats in various places, an imitatinn ot 
a siege in actual wurfarc, a naval battle lictwcc-n '‘Sicilian" and "Riiotliaii" 
Beets—each with twelve triTenieif—smd a repetition of the secular games which 
he declared .\ugustus luid (nchihited too soon.*‘” 

Nero's introduction to public lUc began with a donation to the soldiers in 
his name and games in. the circus to win luin filvor. UU catcer iu profligate 
aiicrtainmciit of tlic public outran all others, and he himsdf took port exten- 
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sivclv in public cxliihitinns. From his earliest years he liatl a passion for Loises, 
talked constantly of the cirois games, and voon wanted to dris-e, himself. He 
did, in fact, drive in mtmy races, even a ten-horse tcjun at OKmpia. It is said 
that he never failed fo tike part in equestiim contests. He was citiminated by 
a love of popular acclaim, and was so jcaiutis of others who stimrd the mob tliat 
lie forbade miigisttatca and prociirators in the pnivincis to cxliibit glad ia tori a! 
or wild beast fights or give any other cntcrtaramcnl. Not satisfied with acclaim 
ill music and in driving the chariot, Nero is said to have wanted to emulate 
Hercules, and had a linn in training so that he might kill it publidy in the 
aruia. On ouc Occasion Nero cshibitcd a wild beast hunt, and tLca piped water 
into the theater inuucdiatdy and di-vplayed a naval battle; after that, the water 
ivaii drained out and a gladtutatial coinbat w as put on. One of the most unk|ite 
events in the world of enlertiiiiiiiicnt was his inaiiguration of I he Ncronia. a 
qiniiqucniual festival wlrieii included contests in music and gymnastics, in inih 
tatiun of Greek contesh, .\ftcr Uh grand tom. filled waih all sorts of trininphs, 
Nero cnieted Najilcs through a beached w’ull, like a conqueror in the Sacred 
Games. Later he csnie to Rome, riding m the chariot of Augustus and wearing 
the Olympic crown, and surrounded by i.JssS others which had liccn awarded 
him. Small wonder that the populiuo liailed him asOKmpbu Victor, Pythian 
V'ietor, Our Heieules, Om Apollo. ‘ The only Victor of the Grand Tonj.'*^^ 
Under Vespasian Rome became somewhat more sober, yet he knew the use 
of games and often piuvidcd beast hunts, tlmugh it was said he did not "take 
much pleasure" in the armed combats of men.'** In \ntejljm’ brief reign Rome 
was a place of riot inassactcs, specLicIcs, and. feasting. His government is said to 
liavc been determmed chiefly by Ihu capric'cs of acton and chaiioiccn, Vitdlius 
liinndf, 'SiestT ro absmbed in bitiiness at to forget his plcasmes,” wore the 
Blue imiionn and cmrictl the race horses. 

'l itus restored the popularity of tme-man rule, which, liy his time, was sntllv 
in need of icliabilitaHoii, Sudtmiij.t says that he Look notliing from anyone, re¬ 
spected ptti|>erty, hut was, nevertheless, “liocond to none" to liberality. To 
render lihrisctf more popular. Titus wtiuld give gladratorial games, not accord' 
ii»g to bis own wishes, but those of lUc onluukers. He himself showed n pet- 
vjital liking tor Tliractait figiiters.'*' .M the dedication of haths and oniphi- 
thciien, he put on a splcTidid glarliatorial show, staged a naval battle, .and ex¬ 
hibited five ihotiraiid beasts in one day, Tlie eelebralion is said to have la.stcd a 
luindtcd dtys. Tlirae wrac bailies between cranu, depliaiits, and tnany other 
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aiiiiioh, of Mk-liicli a total of nine Llioiuiand were dispatched, women assisting. 
Men fougTit m single and gttnip combats: ajid on the watet lUetc were glganbc 
contests between "CoTCyreans’’ and "Corinthiaiis,’* and between "Athcitbns'’ 
and "Sviacusanslliere were surprises for nmiiy. perhap for evciyone, for 
little wDoden Ixills were tlirowTi down into the oroiivd, each spedhing some 
prize— a slave, horse, gold or silver vessel, food, of clothing— to be secured by 
eschunging the lialU at proper places."'* 

E^oinitian entertainjed the public tas-Uhly with the tisual twtvborse and four- 
horse lattss, put on battles of iiifantrs* and hoisemen, beast inmti, Ebdiatnrial 
exhibitions at niglit by torchlight; and employed not only men but wertnen 
also. His itas-j) Itattles cng^iged almost icgukr Jlcet'i, Martial celebrated the am- 
mal hunts—the many tigers tiuit hare come "to-day, great Sire to give delight 
to Kojiic.” At the secular ^nnes. perfonned according to the calculation of 
.\ugwrius rathci than tlutl of Claudius, a lumdrcd races were run in one day. 
Two new fjetions sseie added by him to the foclccys, the "Golds" and the 
"Purples." 

TIic ccntwy’Old custom of satisfying the idle multitudes svith brutal, bloody 
spectacles was honoted Iw the best of emperore, such as Trajan, Itadriui, 
Antonimis, and Marcus Aurelius. Tlifmgh Hadiim refused all other circus 
games in his honor, he accepted those celebrating his birthday; rm which occa- 
sinn, it is said, he slaughtered two huiidred lions and gave gifts to njcu and 
women. He fretiiiently attended gladiidorial showw. In Athens he r-isited the 
public games, and exhibited a hunt with one thousand animals.^** 

Anttminus PLik sliowcd more restraint in games, cs*en a degree of discourage¬ 
ment of the pracrioc, but accepted the circus perfunnances in celebration of 
his birthday. In 148 he gasic cblKitatc games, eshihjting elephants, corocottae, 
rhinoceroses, crucodilcs, hippopotami, even a hundred lions dnd tigers at ;t 
single show—in fact animals from cvciywhere. Tliough there is some evidence 
of his economy, and he h said to have limited the emt of gladiatorial )%c 

was generous to the people, gave largess on nine occasions, and made 3 dona- 
tiun 10 Iris tttmpsat liis daughter s tmrriagc."'* 

Murctis Aurelius, tliough he had love for tlictii, allow'cd himself when 
vniing to be bihcn to bi^sE hunts and i^icctacles. He himself siys he learned 
fttnn his Uachers not to be a partisan of dthcr ’‘Greens" or "Blues," tior to 
take sides in gladiatorial ^ics, nor even to breed hgliting cjitails."'’ Hit biog¬ 
rapher savs th-it he "limited gladiatoria] shows in every way,” clsrrwhete 
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inf arms us thiit lie wni "jo libiia]” as to give o show of one hundred lions, all 
of w^hich W'Cre dispatched wlUi arrow Like^vbe. w^hen he pniicd gbdiators 
and took tliem away to w'ar, he is said to have arranged tliat the wcaltfiy folk 
at Rome should provide plenty of entertainuieDt by games for tlie people. 
Anrelius gave ciistrjmary ghidiatoitFil spectsdes at the de;ith of his hitlicT and 
grand fa thcr* and he would not interrapt piiblie g^mes when mourning for his 
littJe ^11-^** Notw^ilh^tandiiig fhis participaHou in a Inng-cstjhiislicd CU-Sloiii, 
be showed negligence and contempt for it, in some respectE, for he was wonl 
to read md sign documents dining pcrfomiuncirs—to the displcasiirc of the 
audience. By giving games. Marcus seems to have been buying a certain degree 
of approval of the public^ niudi as he purchased the good will of the soldierv' h\ 
piying 20,000 scsteiccs to cvciy man at hb coming to power. TJiuugh crediled 
with being spnng in largess, his coins show^ that he made judi gifts to the 
public on seven otcasioas,^^* 

ProRigacy in i^pccf lo games fjccamit w^onse in llic late second century. 
Vcrns* though he shored sway with Marcus Aurelius was a horse of another 
colon he took an ijvid intere^it in the "Greens^*' and when in Asia, gave much 
time to gladiatorial combats and hunting. Coiumodiis^ alleged by A comnurn 
5tori' to hjLve lieen flit rUcgitimatc son of a gladiator^ is said to have fought as 
Emperor before the people in uliuosta tlioiisand gladiatorial combats, and to 
fiavc slain Hiousaiids o( wild anunaJs with liis own Kuncis*^^* A snceesful gbdi- 
atur and beast fighter, CormiTodtis ak> adopted the Green unifami of the 
circus and made himself a laughmgstock before his people: ultiinaLcly lie be* 
canic a Imor, for he turned to tnmduing men—a respitc, as it were, from 
hb sportive careof—and was killed iit la^it diosc who liad reason to fear him. 
'Hie treasmy, depleted by his eRhia\ agaiice. is siiid to have been replenished in 
some degicc bv Petti nax throi^i the sale ot art ides used m connection with 
the fighting* dniriotcering caieer trf Cnimiiotlus.*” 

Tliii psiUtiTi nf educitton in Imiblity wa^ not altered much during the third 
and fourth cvntrmcs, though a degree oF lestraint of the ttgal passion was some¬ 
times ticccjsitalcd In dcdiiiing finafiecs. SjTimuichus (c, ^4^-410), soiuetimcs 
called the valianf dcfcmikT «f pagani-iui/' h said to have given gamci 
which cost 4 loTtunc when ™mg Esymmudius \v4e praetor: and he showed 
as lively a concern about getting animals for bis showj ns one could have & 
, pec ted from llic most atdvni enthusiast of three cciitnries earlier. Even iti the 
sixLli cciitnryp despite Cliristbn protest nnd momentous turns of fortune's 
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wheel, there were still JDdicutioiis that the lessons asslduouslv' tnught for cett- 
hmes liad not lieen ccmplctdy forgotten. 

[f the rommun herd wasspt to learn, and if military men 'vho became heads 
of the state wcica]]t to teach, the noble and polite dements of Ihonian society 
were also ready to kud approval to bloody cntertalrmienb hy tlidr presence, 
and frequently (though it was held to be disgraceful b\' some) also by par¬ 
ticipating in them. A certain Funus Leptinus, of pmetorian familv, and Quin- 
tm Calpcniis, a former seiuitor, fought to the end at Caesar's games; but in 
3S Ba;,, seiiatnr^ were CKcltidod from the arcrui.’-^^ Augustus set aside the first 
row at the games for senators: and he used knights in gladiatorial show-s lili a 
decree rras issued against it, Claudius also provided special seats for senators 
at the Circus Masimiis.*^'* Caligula held ctrlain races in which the charioteers 
were all of scnaloriiil order, and he couipelled many kntghb to fight single and 
in groups^** Tn Nero's dsy men of the grraiest firtulics dmve in tlie circus^ slew 
animais. and fouglit tacli other in tlie arcui!—thus performing publidy those 
acts which nnee the)' had not been willing to watch in others. There were rc- 
acN'oiis, doubtless, sometimes even in the worst regimes: ^^itellios is said to 
Imve won approvnl Ixsause be prriliibitcd tniglib and senators from fighting 
as glkidiatcrs and taking pri in otiicr siscclaclet.^'-* Domitian sought to safe- 
gu:ird milk. It appears that ihcreiftcr. till the madness of Conunodtis. senators 
and knights were not compelled to participle in public spectacles, yet m.iny 
seem to luce dime .w of tlidrirwn accord. 

Modest dorncsticjh., which women liad known almost exclusively in early 
times, became less iiiukcd in the kite Rqjublic, and dbappcircd during the 
Empire, Cicero's Tiitlia wanted to see the gain© at Aiitinm; 0 \ad adsased 
women to visit the anma.’** .\iigustits, keeni for rcfomiing morals and manners 
(of others at least c.vclndi.'d w'onicn entirely from ctiiilests nf athletes, and 
dwrtfd that they should view- gludialnrs nmly from tlie upper jeats^ W'hcrcas 
prerioiid}' men .^tid w^rnien had sat together, k'estal Virgins were given a place 
bj’ themseK-es.^'’ Girls os well as hoi's had a part in singing the Secular Hymn 
at the i-eiebiatioii uf the ludi 5 jct uJarcs in 17 b.o,'®' Ciligula gave liis sisters 
the pTivik'ecofwatchiriE ilie circus eaiitcsfrmn imperial se3ts,^^' Q.audius is said 
to luve forced knights and others, “together witli wnmcit uf siniibr mtiV to 
appear on lire stage, not because it pleaded Uim to see iJictu, but to [lunidi 
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ilitui for having donv $o in the Imic of CdigiiLj.*^ The grAJicifcitlicr of Nero, 
while Consul ( i6bjc.)p put knights kind matrons un the ^likgc in a hirte* At 
Ncro^s juvcimks, rjid men and imfrons took jxirt, and Vestal Virgins wetc in¬ 
vited to see the athletic ccuittsti. fust as did tlie pricstL-^s of Geres at OUtH' 
pia.^^^Dio says that Nero had men and women of the equestrian and senalorb! 
orders appear in tlie orchestra* tJie circtis^ and the arena^ jitst like people of 
"lowest csleem/’ "Sotne of them played tltc flute and ckrioed in pantduuincs or 
acted in tragcriics and eontedics or sang to the lyiv; they drove honics, killed 
wild beasts and fought os gLidiators, some willingly and some sore against thek 
wilk^ ua fji [tic time of 'l itus. wcjincn took j^rt in ihc slaughter of laeasts, 
thckugh they were nol of Ihc social elite, Domttian had iiiaidciis take |:iart in 
footraces; dwarfs and wonven ^vere pitted in In the finic of Secerns, 

according to Dio„ women look prt in spectacles, vied '^wilh one another most 
fkrcelyp" and gave rise to lidieulc, caicsing a gmeral prohibition against women* 
i^rdtcss of tank, taking put in single onnibiK^^ 

ruF oiiicifi t.F(.m'Tn of t imi 

Monvi: (anfiiA Originaliy all games depend on a natural tend¬ 
ency' to vnrions kinds of phy sical activity., wtiich vanes in difierent people* but 
alwavs exists in some degree. Among cqn.ils iliis drive is lltc nattitnl bcisis for 
coinpclitiv'C sports. An active, virile pcoplC;. Ihc Remans cfijijycd tlik natuml 
impulse la a marked degtec inrt AS Rome entered upon a career of conquest* 
the dcvcIopin.ci]t of spoih bes^me. first of alL a means lo mLlitary’ efficicnev, 
that wus no longer necessary, gmics became pTimarily a source of 
personal aijoytiiciit* hfiiUh, and entertainment of spectators. Students of 
Reman life, iiiidcrit aiiEl nipxlem, pomt almost without exception to the rlecp, 
penasive love of frolics. boTifliys. tiiosic, and dancing on the part of the iKilbn 
people, tjeisnrc and \^'crc con^tintly a^ockied w\\h Ihcif festivals. One 

was the comphiirtinr of the other, the Ickure which follmved from the ce^i- 
iton of other activities, on the day designaiLxl im ihe honor of the gocls. was 
aiiployccJ in gunesand othtT foniis of anmsements.^^* 

Associated with this basic natural drive to phvvical actmh* there was :2ngthcr 
causa! htLior in Ronun festival ^ines: the rchgious motive. All games, it 
sccinx, wefc at the outsei assocbied witii icligious ceremonies of one kind or 
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another. TertullLin sa%‘s that there were many published accounts m Ins day 
dealing wiUi the lelatjon between the origin of tJtc garticii and pagan religious 
cults.*** Ultimately, of eoiirsc, with the decay of the old mores, the religious 
associations and significance weatened. and were almost, if not wliolly, lost. 

But games, tliuugli at hist associated with rites in linnor of the gpds, were 
no less intinuitcly and EcalisticaUy tlic concem of men. 'Ilic Roimti religion 
was of a piactical. contractrul nature, and games were often promised m ad> 
ranee to secure supematuial aid; ag^in, tlicj' were an honor paid to the gods 
for haring favored matt'i success in some past event, A game, vowed in connec¬ 
tion with particular events, might become a regularly established festival. Indus 
sollemuts. Tlitis, Lucias Tarquinias is said to have cctelmited games with un- 
usuiil cost and glory-^tci liaving got mote booty by taking Apiolae tlian was 
anticipated—and vowed "during a battle" llie building of a temple to Jupi- 
ter,^** This, according to traditional accounts, was llie beginning of the Ludi 
Romani. Livy tclb of a marvel oa< waming, on one occasion, tliat the city 
would be endangered unless the Great Games were repeated on a magnificent 
scale; and the Senate decreed the celebration.*** Camillus TOW'ed a celebration 
of the Great Games if V'eti were captured.*** Hie Capitoline Games were 
ordered in honor of Jupiter, vvhen the dty was restored after the Gauls' inra- 
sion.**" At the close of the third century ii.c, the consuls were ordered to 
celebrate certain games, which had been vowed, prior to setting out for war, 
in order that the g(>d5 might be fawiably inclined to their efforts,*** Stipio 
offered sacrifices and games to the deities for victory in Africa.*** .Augustus 
foundc'd the Actian Festival in honor of his victoiy at ^ 1 bj:.*™ Games 

might also be given simply to secure stane desideratum of a personal nature, 
or as a gesture of politeness, as when Nero gave games and an animal hunt at 
the circus so tJiat Claudius, his adoptis-c father, might have health.*** Such 
iiistance-s of games given .md promised for some return might bo intiltiplicd at 
great length.*'* 

Tlic Inrli and fasti of the Romans svere also associated with religious rites in 
cclebrabon of the beginning ami end of life, as were niany giincs of the Greets 
and sviriom primitive jHtojilcs. Roman fimcnlt. of the tipper class at least, were 
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gcncralljr murketl \^ith much ponip and liumn j so, too, ucrtr birtbdijs. The 
prcrv'ision of games and feasts an item of great expense. For the wealthy 
rtic giiiiig of games was a of proving tlrcir finandaj cliim to respect m 
a money-minded world and culKvjfing popular good will toward themselves. 

Funeral games in lionor of Anchiscs were credited to the very ortgin of Rome 
b}' Virgil: on the ninth morning, weather pemntting, ooiiic^tf in tlie racing of 
gaHq-s, tunning, darts* ardicrj> boxing, were to be run off Down through 
the centuries fiinerat games were celebrated, sometimes in honor of private 
persons, more often for great men of state or tlicir tin. Tin: three sems of 
Lepidm, augur md tw^ice ctiusiih ^vc funeral games w ith twenh'-two pairs of 
gladiators for three days in the forum WHieu Sextus had been executed 
B.c.)* Caesar gave gatnw in honor of the Lwent, perhaps with mixed motives; 
again^ in honor of his danglitc/s memory, Cacsir drattered precedent by giv^iiig 
3 gladiatoda] exlubit and a Ftmctal games were held in Caesar*s honor 

at lijs death, and a hcraUl ledted a Senate decree; at the dedication of his 
shrine, there were contests of all hinds, animals wtic slain, and the Troy game 
was cxhibilcd**^^ Augmlus gavT gladuitoml gam^ at tlit doth of /Vgrippa>*^ 
Sejanns" overthrow and death was to he cetebtated with annual Is disc races 
and beast Lunlv.^^* llic trihmics ^vc voluntary ^mes iii honor oF Augustus' 
dcatlL^"*^ Caligula dedicated the shrine of Augustus with many attendant spec* 
tacles, and arranged annual funeral ganics in the circus in his mother's 
Cbudius, though noted tor moderation m some respects, lionorcd 
Uvia, his gnnidmothcT, with equestrian gamev and ordered her deification.^'^ 
Cbdiatorria] combats came to be common in connection with the Ludi 
Novemdialcjp gumcs given on llie mntli after tljc burial of the dcud. Livy 
says the pmclicc began alwut the Ijcginniug of the wan witli Cirtliiige, hen 
D, Junius Brutus exhibited gkdjalors {2(^ in himor of his dead lather.*^ 
Cicero, as has been noted, disapproved of them m the instance of Milu, and 
one would judge, in gcncml.*^ Pliuy, however, is full of praiM: for Xbxiinus 
because he promised to give gUdiatcmal jpmcM honoring liis dceeiUicd 
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Hontce says tliat Stabeniis would Jiavc tiie b<^ exhibit one hundred piurt of 
gladiators at bis fimcra.1 feast.*®* 

The ceJebTadnn of the beginning of the life process is a ubiquitous practice; 
in Rome, it ivas frequently carried to great ettremes, Epicurus desired his birth¬ 
day to be celebrated after his death; and ,so it was.’*® In the case of great folk, 
gamci liad some place in such celcbnitiuns. The aediles gave circus pmes. 
and slaughtered wild beasts on Augustus' birtliday [to sclI; Antony's son 
celebrated it with games f 13 hj:.): am! it seems to Iiave couthmed as a regular 
annual pcrfonnaucc, the Aiigustalia being first obscri-ed according to a decree 
in ij S-C,**"'' TifxiTius was unwilling to accept many honors, but be permitted 
his birth date, \vluch came at the time cif the Plebeian Games, to be honored 
by the addition of a two-horse chariot laee,’** Claudius gave Ciroensian Carnes 
in honor of the birtlidavT) of Dnrsiis and Antonia, Iris father and mother, but is 
said to hast: refused such an horror for his own,*=* Nero welcomed 3 new 
daughter, Augusta, deaedng ^mes and otJicr rites in honor of her birth.*** 
The birthday of \rtellius was celebrated inagnificently with giadiatorial exhibi¬ 
tions.’** Also at the adoption of children* ^mes were sometimes given in cele¬ 
bration of tlic ctent.*** 

THE CHIEF FESTtSALS atvd TiiEnr tscwease The Romans com¬ 
monly credited the earliest sacerdotal games to the time of Romulus and 
Nuina. Livy says that games in honor of Ncptumis Eqneslris took place at a 
festis“al, the Consitilia, arranged by Romulus, at which the Romans acquired 
wives and doubled the city populationJ"* Of tire oldest festivals, the Eqninia. 
Jd honor of Mars, was celebrated on February 27 and March 14: and the Con- 
smlia, a liarrcst festival, on August ii and December r^. The Equirria occu¬ 
pied a place in the calendar just prior to the opening of a nerv year of 
military operations. To this Ovid alludes, ayingr “And now hio of 

the second month arc left, and Mats urges on the swift steals yoked to his 
cluriot." *** 

It is coiunionly accepted tljat the origin of gaiiies at Rmuc goes back to bor¬ 
rowings from Etnma. Hie Ranwij* themselves Irad a tradition that linked 
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both Greece and Etnuria widi th? bcgimiing of th£ Litdi Roitiiitii. According 
to trad It ion, Lucius I'aniiunius, tlic son of Dumaiatus, a refugee from Con nth, 
and a Tarquinian mother, vtSiS chosen King lUid founded the Great Citmes. Liv)' 
says Iliac the games were constituted of equestrian es'cnts and boung, kurses 
and boxers being brought from Etruna. Tarqum, morcoser, by this account, 
Uiiis credited siith kvang out the Circus Ntaxtmus, svherc the games 
thereafter held .mnuaHy,^** 

During the days of pmvincial simplicity', a fcis' festivals, each lastiiig a day 
ala time, sufficed for the Koman people. But increased fears; unoertaintics, and 
tensions of the Carthaginian wars appear to have been respoiisihle, in some 
measure, for the in trod action of many new celebrations: and the increase of 
wealth and leisure, arising from victerv, oixasioiied a vast expansion bo^j in 
the mimlxir of festivals and the days allotted to Tire Ludi Pfeheii, of 

ancient but uncertain origin, pandklmg in many way's tiie Ludr RomanL ate 
believed to have been instituted between =9^ and lao b,cj after the latter date 
they were edehrated as a public festival in the Circus Flaminim. 'riic Ludi 
Carafes ivcre also aucient, perhaps as old as the Plebeian Games, or a little 
less, but apparently were not fully established before Tlie Ludi Apof- 

iinarcs were Ixgim in aia b.c-, and ill ioS became a regular, permanent festi* 
va],’“ The Ludi .\fegaienses, in honor nf Magnji Xfutei. w«e instituted in 3:14; 
the Lirdr f'lomicr were hrst cclcbmted in or b,c, at the dedication of 
the temple of IHoia, and became a fixed testivnl m i"^. The Ludi V'/ctarrae, 
honoring SnILiksuocssf at the Col line Cate, dated from 82 bjC,; and Ludi Vie- 
joriac CjcsafH were first celebrated at tJie tipening of the temple of Venus 
Cenctnx m ,46 ujc.*'** 

Ihc days devoted to tlii'sc festivals vuticd from time to time, and cN'tiaordi- 
nury games were often added On the citlcndar of festivals, however, at the end 
of the Rtijnihlte. the follnwing assignments of time Ictd been made: Ludi 
Romani.Sqjtcnitwr 4-19 (sixteen, after Cacsiit's d&ith 1; Luih" Picbcit, Novem¬ 
ber 4-17 (fourteenU Ludi Cacafes, April 12-19 (<hg}it); Lodi ApolJhiarct. 
July 6-14 Ludi .MtgaJenics. April 4-10 (seven); Ludi Ffomlcs, April 

58-May > (six); bulb's i.udi \^ictorL?e, October ifi-Novcmbcr 1 (seven); 
Cac&ir's Liii/j Vicfonac. Juh- (clcixm'i. Of the sixty-six days (omitting 

the ^mev for Qics^t's victories) there were fourtuen days given to laceai; two 
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to {ud|;uig lacc hoiscs; two for Edifice; and fortV'CigHt tor dntabical eatcTtaiji>' 
mtnt,*'*’ 

iMtii Sitccidarei,*** u tbroe-day^nd tiiglit celebration, derived from Etni$csn 
and Creek iioiirces. and associated with fKnitcncc and purification, for offenses 
against the gods, were first celebrated In ti£„ it u now believed; in 249 
OjC,, while the Romans were engaged in the Carthaginian struggle, they were 
repeated and were vowed every buiidted years thereafter, A dtspnte arose, how* 
ever, as to (he correct time fi)r repetition, and tills, combined with other fac* 
ton, rmde Iheir tecunence Iircgubr, Tlius: the next lepctirioti came in 145 b.c., 
not in 140, and the games that would projrcriy have fiillcn in 46 8.c. wtrre 
omitted because of civil war. Augustus revived the festival in t- BjC. Claudius, 
finding fault with Augustus' Cttlculatimu celebiatcd them in 47 aj),, the eight* 
hundredth centennial of Rome's fomidnig: but Domitian. repeating them 
fortv'-onc years later (fiS), kept to the ironing of Aitgushu, /\»tonmus 
Pins celebrated tlic saeculum in *48} Scvcnis, in 224; and Plrilippus, in 
248.1-* 

To the fudi of Republican days were added inany new ones. After victory at 
Actium, Augustus founded Nicopolis near in', aud established a quadrennial 
festival, witli musical, gynmasttc, equestrian, and naval contests in honor of 
the eyenM“ Liidr AugustaJes (19 b.c,) honored the rctuni of Augustus to 
Rome, became 8 tcuday festival (October and were still celebrated in 

the fourth century; Lirdi Nafalicju first pcrfomied voluntarily for many years, 
were established pemiaiicntly (8 b,c.) to liouor hi$ birtJjdav with circus 
games,\‘tnnetou 5 i other festivals celebrated the natal days of emperors, and 
became permanent if tlity were deified; nineteen of them were still commemo- 
latcrl in the middle of the fourth century. Ludf iVfartialcs, instituted at the 
dedication of the Temple of Mars (2 ax;.), were stiH herng held in the fourth 
ccirtury.'’* Animal circus games were first added (45 ex;.) lo the Parilio, an 
ancient shepherds* festival of springtime, celebrated on April 21 as Rome's 
birthday, Tliev' were soon ncglcxitcd. bowcv'cr, until Fludriau tevived them; 
thence they continued tilt the fifth century,*'' Hie Ncronia, a quinquennial 
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festival in nnitation of Creek qontests, estnblished "by N^m ( 6 o)^ consisted of 
alhlefic, musical, and etjuestrian cvciits.^^ Thoiig;b ocglci^ted of ter hi% dcaili, 
tJjc Memnuin fcsti^ial levivcd bj^ Gordian in in Doiintian esfabliEbcd 
the gteat Capitoline Games, a qninquej^nial festival in honor of fiipitct Capi- 
totinus (B6 AJJ.)* which included musical^ gymnastic, and equestrian fea- 
titres.^^^ Victories over the Pcisians^ Goths, PartliiaiiSj and other peoples pvc 
rise to ludf of seme significance, but fleeting hy cemipristm with Hie perma¬ 
nence of ancient festivals. Dio notes, lor cximple^ that the Ludi PnrtJiici con- 
tiimetl for a while after Trafaifs clcith, but w'ere bter alxilisliecL*^ 

Festival days incteused duting the Empiic- those Imim niunited 87 
3t the time of Tibcniis^ in the leign of Maicus Aurelius there were and in 
the middle of the fourth centim' there were ry;, llits takes no account of those 
ilLit of a special cltaracier. At the latter date, ten days were given to gladi¬ 
atorial combats, ^ixtj^aur to the cifojs, and one hundred and one to theatrical 
entertiJinment. CdcbraHons were often coitiinucd 1 )V artificial light; sometiffies 
they lasted the entire ni^t.*** 

To these generous asoignm^t^ for fesliv^uh the Romans connhxitl to add 
many more. According to m anaent stiperstitious custonu games had to be 
repeatctl in auyliniig out of Imrmony vvitli usual procedure occutred: in 
bter tuucs. to extend the holiday, vuch incgubritiei- were committed purposely 
and a repchtion im then dcinandesJ—evtn ;is often as ten times. This abiis;p 
became ^ great that Claudius decreed diiit, in case of a icpetition^ cquc^frum 
coutesis should hist only one day; and he coinnioiily pxcvttitcd any icpcti- 
tion.^^ 

Special occasions frequently called forth unheard of prodigalih' in ^ipectadcs 
added tci I lie regular calciidur, Tims Titus dedicated the Colosscmmp the 
Havijii Aniphitheater, w ith a liniidred cbp' dijpky of sea battles, gladiitoriul 
eoiiibuts, pUrd an exhibition of five thousand unimals in a single day; ^nd 
I njan, TCtnmbig to Rome ^ ^uj)t cclchnited kis Dicbu exploits lor one liuu- 
diLti and twenty-three daj^, skvii^ over eleven tlwimnd animals, and cmploj^ 
ing ten tliousund ghidiaton.^* 

Numerous Lndi Pru-ahv given at funerals or in eonnection with various 
special eventSH were open only to prttciiliir ekineuts of the popubticmp The 
Ludi f^'aJatinj. given by l-ivta in honor of .Augustus {14 AJj*)i were prohahly 

I'f^SurliwItii NVro. lijTit'itus: Aximh, xiv, »; Dii*, i-XiU 21. 
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open only to senators,Also priwate or smipri%-ate, pcAaps^ were the 
Juv'enaliap provided by Nero at the Gut sliaving of hb beards Hrotigh Dio speate 
of the exhibition before the populace and the embarrassment it occasioned; 
and the >-300115 Circensian Games in which Caligula, Caracalta, Com modus, 
Ebgabalus. and NerC) took part.^*® 

Besides inaugurating numerous new celebrahons and increasing the amotmt 
of time given to games in eonneetioii with the older idigjoiis festivals, the 
Romans brought under ilieii aegis, or actually hiinsferred to Rome, certain 
Greek festivnb. Sulbi took the Oh^pic festival to Rome f So b.c. ). ITte Augns- 
tilta at Naples (1 a.c.’l were patterned after the OUmpiari festival of Greece* 
Domitiaii celebrated the FanaMienaes wilh great magniGccncc.*®' Domitian^ 
Oipitohiie Games w-cre called Olympbni as wen: certain oUier festivub in vari* 
ous parts of the Empire. 

TEi^ E*Nt« AKO rm MEANS Adtuissiou !d puMc ludf was free; 
hnt the u ealtli to pay ftsr them came indireerty from the [>eop!e tiiemseHes, 
In early days of simplicity funds were provided from the treasury. Livy men- 
dons gmucs given by the Plebeian aedilcs fjgj b.c.) oul of fines levied on 
farmers of ihc (iastuttis; again^ in 109 bXh. gauics of a splendid character, con^ 
sidering the dmmistances of the day^ were given bj^ the Plebeian aediles >vit:h 
nioiitT denvci! from 'Ib 117 bx., iog,ooo asses wncre allotted fur the 

Lndi Romani; then, as times weru troubled, arr a,«ignment of 35 5*33 
was mack kift them.*^ Only rarely was any mbscription rcccisxd ftom indi- 
vidiKil citizens, thougli this vm clone iu 186 
Tfie magniBccnce of games in the Tate Republic, and their increase aircadv 
notedt encotimgcd, jf ii did not coinpe), a cliangt in tlie mctliixl of support- 
If the allotment of public funds was iiiadccjiiatc to provide shows com¬ 
mensurate with an «fficiaJ*s ambition to make a good diipky and pT^e his 
followers, he Rupplcmeiited it ml of hb prii'atc ftinds, or by contribnHons 
recdml fium others more or less voluntarily. Cradually, the competition on 
the prt of aedilcs, eager for higher office, grew to such proportions tliat ll was 
recognized aft pernicious, and some effort made to resirain it, Livy mtn- 
tinui an act of the Senate (179 a.c.) which directed candidates not to solicit^ 
order, or receive contributions lor the games*^®* Tlic gesture ^vis at be^t only of 
uiEimciitarv^ effect: l!ic practice grewv and aedJJes and others learned rather w-ell 

ts^* 
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hnis' the) migilt spaid latishlv mi giilives for thdr omi benefit, squeezing the 
uionw out of Italian allies anil provincial siihiccK Cicero spaks of the ' heavy 
rmd iniquitous tribute" levied upon Asia for He, himself, who liad 

put on sevL-ml shows while in office, inclurlmg the Lirrlr Rmnaru. vvias inclined 
to agree with Amtotlc I lull such extra sngant expenditures were a washi of 
wealth, pleasing only to the weakest and worst elements of society. Milo he 
thought mad. to give games costing i.ooojooo sesterces; tiei'crthdcss, 'the very 
best men"—Crassns, Hortcnsiiis, LAntnltts—had to provide them; PomjJcy's 
shows, he says, w ere the most liLvnrioin Home had ever seen."'* 

Wliiii Cicero kitcw', tiowevcr, was but a lijfbiiigcr of more colossal tilings to 
conic, Giesar was "unsparing" in liisespcnditriTCs. says Plutanli, hut ically piir- 
c}ia!«d very cheaply Iheitliy‘things of the Iiighiat value." Eefote he liad ativ 
public nfficc at all, he was 1,300 talents in debt; and, during his aediteship, lie 
put cm gladiatorial and othci show's so niagiiificciit that the memory of his 
picdccessor's geiitrosity was coniplctch' erased ftom the popular iiiiiid. As a 
result, the iKOpIc were xealoiis to nffci him new offices and honors; but some 
criticuccd liiuj for spendiug so lavisJdy on g^rncs. and said he liad raised the 
funds uiiji]stlyt‘‘‘ 

'lliougb nothing like a cmnplete picture of expenditure for games can be 
gained either for Hcpublic or Empire, ir is certain lliat costs mounted to rain- 
ous heights, both as itspccts imuiy individuals and the public treasuTy. Even in 
the middle of tlic first ceiilur)', some public men resigned their offices because 
of the espeuse sif giving liidi: many may liave left public life for this reason."** 
One's rich ftiemis, of course, might ctuible him to ‘‘itay.’" Trajan gave Madriaii 
iooogooo icstercei (about SSoueoc I In aid iti gisiug game; during his praetor- 
ship; the fiilliCT of SsTTitnschus laid out abtint Sqco.oco foe games when the 
youni; man was praelor,*** Just mum is said to have spait close to Si ,000.000 
on games and other donations when Consul in 511; htit there were few who 
could afford such tioiuirary atnusements. Expenses were ultimately so onerous 
tliat candidites had to In; com pelted to stand for office, and tticy Hj"? ! tiie 
possiliility of having ro pay all the expemes of ^tiifis if they joiigiit to evade 
these public tiurdens,*’*^ 

As for extravagin! publte cipcnditnre fm games, though there is evidence 
that the evil was iiiidcrstood, it coiitnntcd without marc than tnoniuiihiry 
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abatement under the Empire. Aiiguvttu advised by Mueeems tliat cities 
should not be altcmcd to wmtQ their resources on a great number and variet)' 
of games, ougtifc to have spcchicks, to tic hot in raodcration^ and not 
to the CJrtcnt of d^^st^oying the estates of prh^te citizens and of strangers resid¬ 
ing in them^^^'' Despite snch advice, Anguistus left an impressive record of 
Qime$ given on his ovm account anti for oUiets. The vidotyt games alone niay 
costae much as aOpCco.ooo HS. Fiiink estimatet that “practically all 
the tOMiis of Italy"' spent “at least h.oco sesterces^' every' yC5ir from the treasury^; 
magistrates ccmmonly spK:nt more than that, nioldng periiaps as much as i^.- 
ooo sesterces expended ciich yean In jt .\-n. the itulc C-vpcnditnTrrs had risen 
to 760*000 sesterces for the Lndf Romany for the Lndi PJebeh\ 600*000; and 
tlie Ludi jlpoJJiiiai'CS, whidi east only- ii,oooa 55 C-^ in 313 n.c., had risen to 
000 sestenDes, 71 ie Lndi /\jtignstaJes, [u5t reeaitly established, cost only io^odo 
sesterces. Apprcrpriititms fnani the treasury' for games ■wert about c^ooo^ooo tIS 
in 51 AJj.^ Caligub, who tame to power with tvi'o to tlnce billion or more 
sesterces hi Ihc treasury, was in dire straits within a year otiwo because of kvidi 
expenses for all Linds of 

Only occasionally \v'etc there f^eiiflus, or tcmponirily successful* efforts at 
retrcnclimcnt. Tiiierius vvas conspicuous bccmisc, in an age of reckless spending 
for sudi purposes he never gise games himself, md sotjght to keep expendi¬ 
tures dfnsTi by Cutting the p;iy of actors and limiting definitely ihc number 
of pairs of gladiators that miglit be exhibited.^- Cbadius was iomewiiat re- 
s trie ted in hb outlays for a time, since the treismy win einpty^^ urid bis own 
wealth limited^ Nes'crthdcssT by confiscation of certain wealthy estates, he was 
able to nialccgciierous doiiatiojis to the soldiers and in provide lavish ^mes for 
the popubce.^'*^ Nerva. who succeeded hvo h\i^h spendexs, abolisheil many 
horse races and otlicr spectacles to tuE den^ n expemtes; and Antoninus Pius regu¬ 
lated otjKndihires for games, cstaUislimg a niaxinium litnit_=** The restraint 
of ^VjULiniiiiUf and Marcus wus iliarply olTset hy tljc spendthrift career of Corn- 
modus; after him, Perlijuix sought to recoup the depleted ttcas^nr? by' selling 
statues, arms, eliariots, hones, and other accoutcnxicnts that had been col¬ 
lected. Tire taxation and cxtortioiis of Cirjcaib^s brief reign are reficctal in 
Dio's bitter plaint: constmeted amphitheatres and lace-ccmnJCS 

wherevee he spent tlic w’intei or cicpected to spend it . . . tiiev were all 
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promptly ilciiioli£hcd, (lie sole reuson for tiidr being built , , , being, appar¬ 
ently, that we might boconie impoverished," 

was the use, the purpose, of this expenditure? Regardless of odginal 
ends, which may be only somewhat vaguely pcieeised, it fe evident that in latci 
historic times the exhibition of games became an imporhint agency of social 
manipulation; a satisbich'on of a sense of propriety to some, as conformance 
with established practice is apt to be; a sure way to win popularity and outright 
snppoit of the public; a device to keqi men occupied; a means of sounding 
public sentiment; ,i« auditorium where the people could be informed more or 
less directly of things past and tilings to come; a place where one might see and 
be seen, A difference of some iniportance is to be noted between the earlier 
games and the liter; the fanner generally were used to inspire, encourage, and 
solidify the people and lead them to action; tlie bttei served chiefly to lull them 
to sJotp, that tticy might not be too tnudi otmeemed with ruitters of more 
muincnt. Romans who once gave commands, says Juvenal, now want just twti 
tilings; “Btead and Games." To amuse and distract llic popular mind bc- 
caine a "prime political necessity,*’ Fronto praised Trajrm s interest in ao 
tors, stage, amphilheater, and circiij; for be knew^ that “the Roman People" 
were ''held fast by tWTi things" above al] others-'*tlie eormiolc and the 

SljOWTi." 

Mow widely and well this genctal pnndplc was comprehended may be 
jmiged from events dted and eommcnls made by- ancient authors Ilic impor¬ 
tance of games to ambitious young men Ls revved in Rufus Caclius’ com¬ 
plaint at the "sublime Lmpudaice" of somconE bringing an accusation against 
him at the very mimictit when his games arc at tLeh hdglit.=«* Cicero’s Icttcts 
to Alticiiv, his brother Quintus, Curio, and others show' how* well he under¬ 
stood thcTcbtion bctwx'cn politics and games/niough he adiHsed Cwiio to win 
political distinction by his tafents rather tiuii by giving games, be himself gavtt 
them as a poiitiral ncccisity. and Itncw* thdi v^kie: indeed, he fell a certain 
propnety about giving them, for. as he said on one occasion, "it is a sad dis¬ 
grace not to preside at the games." =‘“ Nes'erthtlss, wben Rufus Caelius, ex- 
cecdingly grateful to Cinio for beasts fitmi Africa, asked Cicero repeatedly to 
secureaniniaU frotti lits provincial aica. Occro found it hard to bear, and wrote 
to Articus; "(It will be] a blot on luy tsciitclieon lliat the people of Cibyra 
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sUniild iiave a public hunt during my goveiuofship,’'Ctcmr, mser than 
Crassus, who lost standing because he give no athletic contests for his troops, 
broke all records witli games and feasts to vsin popular support.®^" 

At the games of the circus was the most appropriate place to tender honors 
to public men. Crowns were offered to Caesar at the Lupeicalia: as an honor, he 
was to “gir-c tlic signal at all the g^cs in tlic Circus,'' and have a special day 
of his OKU at all gladiatorial combats in Rome and all Italy; later, he was hott- 
oied hj' Iiai-ing his statue and a chanot in a procession at the circus games.*** 
Games were gi\'Cn to influence public opinion, to Jionor individual men, to 
win public attention for them, and to oonrt their favor. Ec'cn while very j'oimg. 
many b<^n to cullnatc popular opinion. Cbudms sought to commend the 
babj' Britanmeus to the attentian of soldiers and tiie people at the ^mes; and 
Sibnus was placed before the public eye b}' "triumphal distinctions" and "a 
magnificent gladiatorial show.”*'* Circus games were gis'co to win popular 
favor for young Nero, and to tctl the people by 2 token wtio was nest to hold 
svray over them.*'* Calba began his career Iry celebrating the Floralta dunng 
his piaclorship with an exhibition of elephants walking the nTpe.*** V'espasian, 
though said to have had littb enjoyment in combats of amicd men, often gave 
beast hunts in order to win favor: while praetor, he souglit the good will of 
Gaius, 2J)d asked that "special gatucs"’ be arranged because of the Emperor's 
victory in Cerraany; to show' regard for Baibilho. he allowed Ephesians to bold 
Sacred Games, an indulgence he gntitcd no otlier dty.^* Penuission to give 
Sacred Carnes was a privilege sometimes bestowed on a c\\y as a mart of 
favor.*"* 

Augustus adopted the political desices of his Republicuu forerunners, juid 
decided on entertaining the people as a part of public polky—one that was to 
last to the very end of the Empire. His eckbration in honor of completing the 
Temple of V'enus was intended to "win the favour of die populace,” **• 
'Ihoiigh tlic emperors set out to rule by catering to the ciow'd, it wras somt' 
times doubtful as to who w ore rulers and who wtoe ruled, for with all ptnver in 
their lunds, they werc nevertheless cmrifiellcd to conciliate tJic public. Calig¬ 
ula, it was said. w~js 'ruled" hv charioteers, gladiators, and actors; his tactics 
and threats, and Im esjjresscd wish that the Roman people liad just one neck, 
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iwjra unusual.™ Many tulers shov.-cd escecdiJigly greit care about lUc impres- 
si<m tiiCT mi^t tnakc on the public mind. Tiberius attended g;3nie$, though 
he did not like them, and ihiew out darts at a boar, hoping to hide Iris wcak- 
CTod condition from the public.^’ .Augustus vvas fciriiil of letting Claudius 
view the games from the Imperial bps, lest sotnctiiing might occur to render 
both "him and us” ridicultuis in the ctcs of the people, who ss'erc v^tv ready 
"to scoff at and deride such tilings": and Claudius himself was g^Jous in show- 
hie by applause his respect for the games giren by the magistrates.^® Titus re¬ 
vealed desire to please the public, telling them to ask wliat they wished, for 
he would give thu ^uics 2 $ they liked, not to suit himself.^’ Iladtkn sought to 
please the populace with PsTtbic datica and b>' frequent attendance at gladia¬ 
torial sliows; and he cuttiviitod Athenian good will hy visiting and iudgiug their 
games.®®* Tliougli Commedus odcxided some, as did Caligula, he doubtless 
gained a cctlain popubiity by his eispbits iii the aitna. fustmian wun popular 
favor at once by giving lavish beast bunts jmd eliariot luce^. Barbarian 
kings, when they luid conquered Home, g^ive games and tlicn doubtless truly 
couqueicd the hearts of Romans.®^ 
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CIRCUS AND ARENA 


CIRCUS CUICS 

C citniii limitations on games, ntiknown in the last mad years of the Repnb- 
lie, wete mstihjted imtier the Em pits, Augustus is said to have placed 
all festivals in charge of the praetors (az bj:,), but ^mes continued to \k 
given in the early EiupJrc by the old officials, tlie Roman and Mcgaltsian 
under llic conilc acdilcs, and the Plcbeiai] Games under the Plebeian aediJes,^ 
The emperors, of course, gave the public maity spccLil shows, parlienlarly 
gladiatorial contesb, which becunc practically an imperial monopoly. 

Of all free public cotCTtaiiimcnts the greatest favorite was iinqucstionablv 
the Circensrao Games. \Vliitc chariot races ivene the uiost hnpottant attraction 
of the circus, certain oilier cqucshrian events, notabU the game of Tiofa, the 
PyrrhicfLi ujiJltarrs, and trick tiding, were induded. 'Jliesc w'crc the most an¬ 
cient as wttH as best loved, running back to the dim days of legendary Rome. 
Romulus, according to hudition, liad held a horse race at which tlie Sabine 
girls, wlio cjtnc to look on, wrae vetred us wives,’ Ciieus ^les ivcit generally 
acctfptcd as of Etniscan oriEin. Lny credited the first design of die circus to 
Tarquin who sent for horses and btuim from Etinrfa.’ Tile ncccoutse oti tlie 
low-lying Ici'cl ground between the Aventimr ujid the Palirine, commonly 
known as theCiicm Masimiis, was t}<e largest in the cifa. ,\ second Circus, the 
Mainmfan. wws built about =zq a.c^* and a third by Caligula and Nero, Out¬ 
side the citv there were threu otheis; that of the f-'ratjcs Arvalcs, on the Vfa 
PortiiRiiis: tJie Circus Maxailius, on the \'ia Appia, built in ^cq: and the third, 
more distant from the city, at Bovillae.? 
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Tlie vast niunber of people who could be accommodated in these circuses^ 
all in ^liy rcacli of Romc^ h a hit index of the popularity of the mces^ At 
Bo^iTlac wcfc places for about Spooo; the Circus of MiixentiULS would scat about 
zjiooo. Thu Circus Minirniif was unlargcd froni time to time, and figures 
dirtied accordingly: it would scat z6q,csoo at tbe time of Caesar, according to 
Plinyiand Iwd a capacity of 385^000 in the fourth ccntuiy * If this vust a.ssembly 
of Rome's population suggests a degree of democratic it is not well to 

Stress tlic point too far; though citizens and even othm entcrcxl without charge, 
care was taken to separate the classes from the masses« In j ajj. senators 
w'atcUcd the eirtiis separately: knightv too* sat apeut from the populace, and 
this social distinction continued. Augustus is report^ to have had 0 couminn 
tidier ousted from a scat which he had taken in the fourteen rows.^ Women 
attended as well as men. sai with them, and were ammig the most onthusiastie 
sujjporters,* Much caic w-as raken of the spectators* comfort- Oic^r sheltered 
the audiences hom ihc sun, and even covered tire Foram and the V ia Sacra 
from his house to the capital with linen orsilk.^’ 

DcTOtinn to the racecourse gainpd vogue rapidly dnrine the first century of 
the Hnipire^ W hen the Mcgalesian Games arc beginning, sas-s JlivcuoIt "^1 
Rome" IS at the circtj^ and if tlie Gteeu (the favorite faction of the day) 
should lose* Rome w-oiild lliint it as serious as another battle of CaimaeJ^ To 
isee the races once* Plmy tlioiight. should suffice forever, ^\''hv should tlmu^mds 
of gttiivn tnen. some a-en men of character, be m? childhih as to w^atch over 
and cn^r again the same nmnirig hm^ and men standing in chariob? But 
Pliny^ is a mrc hinj. Amtnianus and Symmachus teslih' to the rapt attention 
still accotded the circus in the fourth €cn^[In^ and the stretmoui efforts made 
by *he fidi to keep alivt llic fipicndid spcctadcsJ- As he leaves Rome in 417^ 
Naticiiliiiius cannot forget the cheerra for the Winning horse and drivCT in the 
CirciP Maximns. Kvcai ChrisEiani^. despite their protests against worldly plcis- 
lucs, were sometimes among the Hirotig of spectators and evcfi among the 
diivm. Til the middle of the sixth cutrturii'. 1 'qf jk the Goth regaled the coti- 
fjucred with races 
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Many factnis doubtless encouraged the increased de\-otinn to the circus, hut 
one of the most impOftiTit was the lead bken by tbe otnoipoteiit heads of 
state. Nciq talked constantly of horses and chariots from his earliest years, ap 
peajx?d as a cliariotccr in public, and ^-3$ so aiatnorcd of horsedcsli that he 
decorated tile most famous animals riutt Inti passed their prime, and gave 
therm maintenance alloTOnoes- At the Olsinpic Games he is said to have driven 
a tcn-hoise team and was croi^ncd victor, though he had fallen frons liis 
chariot.^^ \htelliu5 wore the Blue uniform and curried the horscj; Domitian 
su|>pOfted the circus enthusiastically, and added tw'o new facJions.^^ Though 
Marcus Auiclitis sought to keq> aloof. Iris colleague^ Vems, was a partisan of 
the '‘Greens/' and built a tomb for one of then hnnous hoises, the “Flyer " 
Cummodus bad njcccoiirses built ercTywhcrc he went, ivas a follower of the 
Blue., and drove chariots in piiblic.^^ Sardanapalus was fond of driving the 
chariot, and a wtarer of the Green/^ 

Another important factor in fostering iiiter€.^t in the races was the organ bu¬ 
tton of the drivers into different factions. Indeed^ ii appears that the colors of 
these factions rather than the race itself^ or the horse, or the driv^r^ were liie 
objects of dcs'otion oit tlie part of the myriads that freqnciitctl the circus, Pliny 
thought tha! if in the middle of a raco one color were to be exchanged with 
another, the appLiu^c of tlic partisans would litcwisc sJrift imtantaneously; so 
great wns the influence of *'onc cheap *^Tlic importmee of the taciiems 

was not so great at tile end of the Republic, but it grew' rapidly under the 
stimulus given b\' enthusiastic headline supporters, such as Caligula, Nero, 
VitcHiiis, Comm<Hlus, and others. WTicn first heard of^ tJiere werc but two 
colors^ the Red and the WTrite; to these wtre added the Green and the Blue* 
Doniiiiati created tw'o luore^ the Cold and the Purple., but these did not last 
long/^ In the third ccnluij' the factious seem to have had less significance than 
befoTCv buf the Greens and Che Blues tiad stiH enough influence to stir their fob 
lowers to violence in the first Iialf of the sixth ten tiny, |ustinbn was scarcely 
able tocopeeffectii'cly with ihc rioting of jwrtly, doubtle^s^ bccnui^c ho and 
Tlieodom w'crc both purtisaus. lit may w'ell lujve wished tlial ht bad 
taught by some wise preceptor* as w^s Aurelius, to bo an adhere tit of ncitiicr 
Green nor Bluc."^ 

Thoiigii emperors of more or less dubinns diatactof look |xul in die sjiofts 
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of the dxcuSL ;iiid thereby some popularity with the lower sort, Rome 
genetaliy disappioi ed of mm of liigh rank participating in such public con* 
tests. In euilicr dap <3f the Republic^ of coittsc, mtn uf st^diug Itad c::xhibitcil 
their horses; but racing had mm Kxoine a professional game. Iliougli Sue- 
tonins m’S that Cdiguli gave some §nm^ in which charioteers M gf sctia- 
furifll raiik^" thc>' were almost a 1 ^'si)'s of foreign and sln^T cstnirlii?iL Like tJieir 
drillers, the liorscs* too, rttostly csuue from abroad—Spatot Mauri hi nia, Greece, 
.\frica, and other prodnees—ond ^^-ere selected foi racings fed and trained to 
tliat end hy men who knew the racing gaiue.^ Games ^nere provided for by 
men of wtalth and high office, but thej" putrliased the sm'iccy gf the factions, 
and dealt %Wtli the dojuini /acMonuin. who attended to all detailed arrdDgc- 
ttienhi. These foreigners, slar’cs* and fttijdmen often gained wealth and fame, 
and their name^ were heralded abrtiisd among the tnas$c$, as if they were ttnly 
as great as the greatest men Rome had ever known. G.imb 1 ing flourished- Some 
of the charioteers had birds, daubed red or green accordirig to their fectionj, 
ready to let hKJse to carry to gamblers the iicw.s of their victories as soon as they 
w'ere won, Miigic and superstition tiave shicf primitive times often been asso¬ 
ciated ttitti gamesL, and so lE was at Many ap^nrar to Iiavc resorted to 

magic uf rnrious kinds, hoping to retard or acedemte appixipriutelv the speed of 
the lioTses.-*^ 

The Mctorics and tcwaifck o( ccrEaiit drts'crs reached astmnomica] fig* 
iMSr Great sacks of gold awj.itcd the winner uf the chariot nice/Si^ys Mar- 
riah^ ITic drivers bc^n ycraigand were soon able to retire. Euprepcs btir 7S2 
crowns^ but was murdercih it was said* because of his conspicuous renown and 
his support of [he wTong facnoii.-'^ Diocles, from Spain, was driving a four- 
horse chariot at cighken; he relirixl at fork-tug, having won 1,46: of 4.257 
races ^nd a total pur^eof 55^^65*120 5 cdctcc$--worth perhaps from S1.500JOOO 
to Szioocpooc.®^ Other faninus drivers wcie Tliallus* rival of Dioclcs: Crcscctis, 
a tamed driver of tlic *'Blnes“; and Scorpus, often rramed liv Martial.** 

A race Ijcgan wiih the thtriwing of a white cloth hy the da for specfacuJorum* 
who presided in a bcisc over the cntniiice rspposilc the triumphal gate- Bdow- 
him. but unseen Ixihind the doors of rhcir stations, were the ca^ drivm and 
Ihdr Timmis steeds. A\ the ^itgnal the chatiolcers, nunibctiiig peflujps lUi many 
as A dcMii. but often fewtt* entered the racecourse, rach froiri Iris individual 
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stall to tlic and llie left of lie porta ponipac. tbc entrance gate for proces¬ 
sions. Their teams, hitched to a li^ht, W-sluiigcharitjl. might be of t^vo, three, 
four, SIX. Or cvcii 35 nmny as ten horses; hut the most common was the four- 
horsc chariot. Tlie drivers proceeded, at the signal along one side of 3 centrally 
placed low barrier, tlie ipina, nude s talhcr sharp turn around tlic nicta at the 
further end of iLand returned on the other side to complete the Up. 'Hre win¬ 
ning color was the one which completed the prcscnlied number of kps and 
firjt crossed a chalk linc.^^* fixed some little distance beyond the otefa. dear of 
the space required by the turning racers, Tlic winning chariot left by tlie 
Iriuniphal gate, looted at the end of the circus opposite the OR'eres whence 
the teams entered. Kaeos were usually seven kps long, but Doraitian reduced 
tlicm to five, owing to a long pTOgram at his secular games.™ To facilitate 
Icccpiug count of the kps run. there were seaen egg-shaped hguns at one end 
of the spina and seven dolphins at ihc othcri after a lap. one of each of these 
was taken down,*^^ Widely variant estimates have been made as to llic dUfance 
covered in the usual seven-lap race. Johiistcm's estimate is apijroxiniately 2,7 
miles, if run in the Circus Maxentius; tlic Circus ilaximijs was about a hun¬ 
dred yards longer tlian that of Majumtius.** Success was determined partly W 
speed, but also bv clcvcnie® in deception of opponents and by skillful maneu¬ 
vering, M as to spill them if need be. partictthrH' at the dangerous turns. The 
number of laces raricxl naturally willi the period and the particukr occasion. 
Twelve in a tky were usual in tlie early Empire. 1 wenty'-four were crowded 
into one ikv in Caligula’s reign, and were common thereaftci; and ewu more 
were reported,*® 

CJADLVtOtlJ, 5 I. CAStES 

Originating, as is commonly bdieved. in Etruria as rites in honor of the 
dea<l’gladiatorial contests first appeared at Rome in connection with the 
fitiicnil of D. Junius Bnitns' father in 164 B-c.** few instances followed in 
Hie succeeding century, but in contrast with later times, they were all small. 
The games for tepidlU (116 b.i;.) involved twcnly-twxi pairs nf fighters and 
kited three day’s: (fiose hir Laciimii (200 Be:,} lasted four days, and there 
were tw'cnty-five pairs of combatants. In honor of [.idniiis (184 n.c.) one bun* 
dred and twenty gkdiators fonglit.aaiil the celebration lasted Huec days. In 174 
BAT. there w ere many gladiatorial games, but all were small, save those givcri by 
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Flaminius in honor of his falJicr, which lasted four daw and engaged seventy- 
four swoidsmcn.®® By the last centioy of the Republic such combats had be¬ 
come common; Caesar staged them in lupnor of his deceased daughter; even 
the parsimomous 'riberius gave ganics tn lionor of Iiis father and gumdfatlicr.^ 
According to Ckcro, gbdiaturijil games were attended f>j- all kinds of people; 
it was tfictt that one could get a representative sampling of public opinion.'^ 

Gladiatorial games were first given privatek'; in 105 &.c, howes^, the>- were 
given officially bj tlic consuls; and in 4^ hjc^ they- even took the place of other 
circus gauics.s* Under the Empire such entertainincnts became e^tmoidinaTilv 
CQirimon^ime being fixed, others given irregularly on special oecasiaos^nd 
were soon practically an imperial monopoly. Augustus (le n.c.) forbade the 
praetors to giw gladiatorial combab save when the Senate decreed them, and 
then not more lliau twice a year nor with rocue tliati szo mcn.*“ Caligula ( 39 
Am.) revised the practice of leiving two prectort named bv lot to give gladw- 
torifl] games; liiough a-iudiiu ;'4i) commanded Uic praetors not to give the 
ciiittimarj games for his picrervation, he ordered the quaestors to give a gladia- 
torial rahihition instead of pwng cirtam roads.Dobbclb proposed that 
gbdiatonal shoiw be cdubited each year at the cx-pciise of the qiiacstors. but 
Nero relieved them of this bnidemomc lequircnn.Tit.^ Domitiati in turn re¬ 
vived the giiines bj the quaestors, which Iiad Uen given up for a lime imd 
always attended themVanoiis other acts revmi tlie gmerament's alher 
erratm cRon to control gbdiatorial games. Nero decreed [1 that magktatcs 
mid priKurators in a proiinebl guvemment should not exhibit gladiators and 
basts Jtid give orher cntcitammcuts: about die same time the Senate author- 
i/A-d Sj-racuse to exceed ihc prcscTilsel nmiibcr of gbdbtors in their show^“ 
Such was tlie ixtts- business of that body under Nero. Sev-erus Alexmider aimed 
to divide the gbdiilurhil games 50 as to spread them overali the months of the 
van but his intent w^s not realised.” Not until 4=4 do we hear of the last 
gladiotOTial comisits at the great Flavian ampliilheatct. 

Gruwtug pojmLirih' of gladiatorial comhats and an undcTStanding uf their 
iise tri gaming pcnonal ptipubrih' may be read iu Ihc acts of leading men of tlie 
late Repuhhe and the Empire In S 4 rme instances heads of the state actuallv 
took pirt Ln the combats of tire arena. Cicero's day the purdiase of ghidb- 
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toti ior politic! I puiposcs had bcconn: a commonplace, Ciccio relished the 
trick played bj- Milo on C. Cato, who had purchased a tioop of figliteis to act 
as a Wy^rd; and to Atticus he mote that Domitius’ ' papubr gladiatorial 
games” wuld stand to his credit in llic election, Uc tell a keen interest in 
Atticus* fine troop of gladiatars who wete '‘fighting splendidly,” wanted to be 
kept infonncd about them, and was sure that, if Atticus wanted to liirc them 
out, he could clear alt expenses in just two shows. A|^in, he asked for "news 
day by day*’ of the gladiatorial games,” Caesar had a band of gladiators whidi 
stiil numbered 640 when the Senate issued a decree rcquiririg a reduction, 
lliese he exhibited when aedik,” At Caesar's combined triumphs in 46 b.c. 
there sveic, among other specbcles, combats with oiu: thousand foot soldiers 
on each side; and contests of caralty with tw-o hundred on each iide.« .\iigmtii.s 
gave gladiatorial shows eight tiuies. employing ten thousand fighters, and used 
for thcan the Foimii, ,\inphithcattr, Ciitus. and the Saepta."^ Dmsus gloated 
over blooddicd: Caligula had twenty tliousaud gladia tors in his training school, 
entertained tlie public with scierai gkdiatoriil games, and himsdf appeared as 
gladiator, using geuuinc W'capons.'** Caligiik*s intense preoccupation with 
gladiatorial contests and his ununiul cruelties in eonricction with them must- 
have attracted the closest attention of the audiences, even though they might 
feel icv-ulsioii at such cstrenies.^'^ Claudius is said to have given gladiatorial 
gunes constantly, was especially well pleased when many men were dcstnwcd, 
and enjoyed even the bloodiest spectacles at mealtime.*^ VitcUiiis* birthday 
was celebrated with gladiatorial combats of unrivaled brilliance.^ Titus filled 
popularity Iw bis gladiatorial shows, showed a personal liking for 'niraL-ian 
gladiators^, and himself participted in 3 combat in heavy annor.®' Domifian 
gave gladiatorial ^imes nearly every' year at his Alban cstale.®* Even excellent 
Tulcts, such as Irajan, took great delight in gladiatorLil games; and Ifadriati 
learned ho«' to use the weapons of the gladiators.^’^ Ptobibly no ruler outdid 
Conimodus in bloody sports; Dio says that he personally saw him slay animals 
and fight as a gladiator in the arena. At kngdr, because of lus extraordinary 
fondness for such pcifomiances, Commodui is suid to. have left the palace 
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to live at a gjadiatorial school.™ Kindnni in spirit to Commodus wt-ie 
Atitoniniis and Gcta, thu wns of Ses'criis, who made gladiators their closest 
hicnds,*^ 

Tlic growth of a love of gladiatorial 6ghU is rettected in (he clianging atti- 
tude respecting paitidpatiaji in them “by men of rank, and even hy women. 
Such partiripation nas sometimes solimtaw; again, men and women were 
forced into combats against thdr will. In tlic day of Caesar a Praetorian, Lq>- 
tiniis, and a Senator, Calpcmis, enpged in a public gliidiatOTiil contest.*^ In 41 
B.q. knights took part in slaving wild beasts in ihc circus at (lie Liidi Apoh 
Jjjjarcs: sJjortly thereafter (;8 ex:.) Ihc Senate rcstramed one of its metnbecs 
from fighting, and songlit to bum sciiatim in general from fighting as gladi- 
atoi5.=® A SenaloT, Qnintns VitclUiis, took port, however, in a combat at the 
dedication of Julius' shrine, iq b.C 4 and Augustus (11 ajj, J is said to have per¬ 
mitted knights lo fight as gladiatois, and even wuldicd their contests, since 
it was impossible to enforce the law against them,'*^ Tiberius again sought to 
discourage the practice, after one of the knights who had engaged in a comlnt 
U3S killctl."' Caligula, on the contairy, caused many men of prominence to 
perish in gladiatorcTl ^mes; and Nero compelled four hundred senators and 
sh hundred Icnights to engage in them.*^ 

Though Augustus would nut allow women to view gladiatorial sliows. save 
from lire highest scats,™ in the course of time thej' uctunlly became contestants. 
Though a uiimbcT of references to this devcUvpment occur, it is impossible to 
say jiisf how attensLvdy women entered the arena, Statius speaks of women at 
3 part of the pleasant, swiftly moving scene, the Emperor’s Camirali though 
In- rtature strangm to tattle, '‘s« how untiringly thej' essay the wcipons of 
men.’* Juvenal smiTlsat the women who are practicing the arts of tiic arena.« 
At the magnificent gkdiatoriji sliowj of Nero both men and women of the 
senatorial and cqitcs(Ti.nh rmlcts wirnt into the iiniphithtatcr; agjiiti, certain 
women, but not of any protninente, took part in sbiighteting beasts at ^mes 
given by-'l'itus in So An.; and Domitian staged combats by w'omcn as well as by 
men.*^ lire practice fliu.“tujted from time to time, influenced, among otlict 
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ihuigs, W tiic attitude of tliaic at the head of the state* In zoo, a law sough* 
to prohibit womeu^ regardless of (heir origin, from taking part in stiigle com' 
batsof thcarena.*^ 

Clidtatorial combats were first held in the fonim and in the circus; but these 
were inadequately adapted to the purpose, and the growing popularity of such 
spectacles, in tlic btc Republic, compelled the construction of new placet of 
exhibition.** Tlicrc was no amphitheater IjcfoEc Caesar's time, when Curio 
built one of wood. This TciiiarLable ihuclnte was two bige theaters, so built 
and poised that they could be turned on a pivot to bee eacli other, thus foini* 
ing in amphitlicatcr. Due to cheap construction some of the wooden amphi* 
theatcTi collapsed, as did that at Fidena (i? a-“-). m "’bich fifty thousand 
were inairiied ut tilled «* lire first amphitheater of stone, built in :i9 bj:. by 
Statiliivi Taurus, cndincd uudJ the burning of Rome, when N'do constructed 
a new one of wood in the Campus Martius,^’' In 8 o A 4 >-, Tihis finished the 
Flavian Amphitheater, or Colosseum. l>egim bj- Vespasiao. Tliis permanent 
edifice seated nearly ninety llmusind spectators, and could accommodate the 
most stupendous shms-s Iniperial minds toidd imagine. Titna initiated the giant 
bow'l w'lth a spectacular hundred days of bloody battlcs.^^ 

Gladiators cure from several sources; they were. Cicero said, '“either mined 
men or barbarians.” ” First of all they were prisoners taken in war—Cctmans, 
Thiacitins. Gaols, Sanniitiatis, and others ficjni Uic fmntiei struggles—who 
sometimes wtre given a chance at life by fighting in contliats. fn the late fourth 
century Symiiuicbiis secured a troop of Sason gladiators. Soldiers, direct frtitn 
the wars/nceded no training; ultimately, however, when wars produced only 
an inadequate supply, sdiools were cstablisJied to tiuin men for the arena. 
Tlicsc had appeared by the time of Sutb. ITiose sent to such schcxils were, 
a| fiirt at least, ciirnitials of the worst sort, ludgied guilty of murder, treason, 
anon. lobbcn’, dcsecmrimi of tanplcs, mittiny in the army. At Atheni. April' 
loniussaysL adulterers, fornicators, burglars, kidiiappras. and the like were armed 
artd set to fight'* W^icrr war priKmers and gcuuine miniinah faded to meet the 
demand, the innocen! w^e easily taken Oit spittiow charges. Little people of 
jio soebt statiding, friendless foreign pioviucials, Jews, and Chthtiaiis were also 
thrown in for the Romans* fioliiliv. Follio wrote to Cicero 3 lx>ul Fadius and 
others, who liad bctiti used as gladiators and Unoixti to the wild beasts by 
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Balbiis."* Miflmn imtitul^ed a mild tucajutc of rcforni, to tlie effect that no 
one might sell a slave ojt maidservant to a trainer of gbdiatots without giv in g 
renstins for so doing J'' As time uncut on a number of lliose of high station took 
to tlic atctia. GJadptnriai combats becoine a mml form of training for young 
men "of good family," and some of them became professionafs. Thirty of the 
crjucstnau order fought as gladiators at one time in Nero’s show's.™ 

Caesjr, when planning to build a gladiatorial sehual, lud his scouts keep a 
sliarp lookout for good gbduitors whom he might secuic. llh novices were 
trained in privsitc houses of men of high rank, skilled at anus, whom he asked 
to give careful, indis-idiul attentiou to the csodje of their diarges.^ Cicero 
mcrttiotis a tetter he wrote to Caesar, answeritig c|uestions about Cbesads gladi- 
atoi% the school at Capua, said to have had five tliousaitd heavily anned gladi¬ 
ators in .J9 hjc.. svds so vast tltat it occasioned public conccni.™ 

%Vlicii emt)CKit> becauie the chief supporters of the games of the arena, they, 
too. established gbdiatonal schools. At Pisauium Jmptaiil gladintois were lent 
"through the kindness of the crajxrixir," ™ Caligula and £>uuiitian had schools 
of gladiators; Domitian, itnlccrl, is said la have organized four imperial schools, 
with claboiatc armories, aimoicrs’ workshops, niortuarics. and an actensivc 
array of personnel ro operate them. At the liead was a piocuratcir, 4 man of lii^ 
rank, imdcr wliissc direction were fencing imsters. doctors, Mqscniiteiidents of 
various InliMings, aod bjokkeepcTs.^'’ The number of imperial glndiatncs natu¬ 
rally saried from time to titne, but at N'cio's death there were tsvo thousand, 
and the same figure is mentioned at the celebration of a thousand years of 
Rdiiic’s existence.*' 

Supplying gladiator; for the games became 3 profitable business. Cicero’s 
friend, Athens, svjs a man ol many aftiiis, among which was training and 
hiring ont gladiators, 'nine: were many schools, apparently, both public anti 
private. One heats of Mamtrtvnc, GalJit, and Oacian schools, the Jtrdijs mogmis 
and die lurfiis rriatiitiiiijs,^ Kor these mititutions the best possible sites were 
selected Bavcimj. fust such 3 pkite, was chosen Iry Roman goviTnois for the 
training of gladiators: PiaciiHle, (enowntd fm its climate, bad on endowed 
gladiatorial school; .and Capoj, wlicrc the iipiisirig ot Spartiictis occurred, was 
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abfj famoui for its tnsitimg schools."* ITie pbwical health of ghaiaters 
most carefully guarded hv aftcndaub ard doctors Feeding, lik^visg Tvas a 
matter of grave coriccm, caic being bilxu to provide the best diet for building 
ijULSdcs. SagJiia gbdiatorja evas a tood especially prepared for the fight^.^^' 
On flic day preceding the combat an imusiially daborate meal was provided 
for those whorvac about to pay for w hat they fiad eaten ** 

At Pompeii the ruins of a gtadiatoria! school iliow a miadmngular space, 173 
fcet Iry 139 fed, surrtmnded by a colonimde. Rude drawings, representing 
aspects of gladiatorial life, and aiiiiountcinenti of toiniug contests, with names 
of the chief contestmts. are fonnd upon the walls. Opening on the four sides 
of the portico are lOwa of little wHndowless rooms, about ten to twelve feet 
square. Tliese pristm-libc quarters of the gladiators tell a mute stoxy of one 
aspect of the strict discipline exercised over Im dangcioius charges by Uic bead 
of the iiistitntion. who inight resort to the scourge, burning with hoi irons, 
and confinement in chains and stoeb.’'^ 

Hideous cruelties to gladiators were peipctiatcd ntidcr the Republic and 
even worse during the Empire. The lot of the gbdiator became a synonsTn for 
the pitiable.** Balbuir, we arc told, buried Fadius up to the wnist at the gladia¬ 
torial school, and burned him alive, Wlien Fadius entreated him. saying that 
he wasborna citii?CTi of Rome, Balbus adsised him to implore protection, therr, 
of the people.’"’ Nero's grandfather was rqnoved by Augustus because of the 
inhuman cmdty of liis gladiatorial show's; Drusus gloated over bloodshed; 
Cbudius ciifoyed the craeltics of tlie aretva, even wishing fighters to be slain 
11) that he could sec the expression on their faccs.*’^ It js said that, for trivial 
reasons, lie compelled carpeuteri and other assistants around the arena to enter 
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contests; and one of his own pages was made to fight tn a At ore of 
Dorahan's tmval couitotj piactfcaliy ah pumidpants perished, jjjid many of the 
audience; too, because llie mcnurclf would not slloiv anvone to Icjs'c despite a 
heavy stonu,” 
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TIic life of a gUdtatur bad its liomus; it also bod gbmouf and rewards, Im- 
pciial pfti, etatec hotiscs. and bcnitnjesnmetuncs fell io (lidr lot; Rato, thosigli 
lulled m combat, was given a gLiiuoTaijs fuueril at the Empemr's IwndsVic- 
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lorinus gladiators, even thougli phpically disfigured, were darlings of women.” 
lu :i day wJien everyone was 3 member of a collcgititn, sudi a ptis'ilege ivas not 
denied the fighting entertaineR. Some won freedom liy tlic SMford, and teedved 
ill token one of wfKid: the best of them gained good py, ihe dioiceit care, 
and even a sort of iinnioTtafitV' by virtue of their moiunnents.*^ All even 
the poorest, couJd not hut liavc fcU something of a thrill when, decked out in 
liandstime a]rpan;l and gleaming, decorated weapons, tlicy niarefied into tlie 
arenu and gave the finiiliar jadutc: morifuri tc saJulamus. Hope springs eternal: 
perliiips tiicy ma) live to cany palms of victoiyl Moreover, the tael that among 
the audience not only ordinary pople but even enipcfors were so keenly inter* 


rated as to designate Ihemsdvts followers of the Samnites, ThKjcians, or some 
other type of fighters; and tile solemn cirtmiisfcincc that the gladiator was a 
member of a group, bound by oath to die bravely without show of emotion, 
pvc an ail of piofessjoua) dignity and prestige to an otherwise fearful and 
sordid occiiirdtiou. 

Cicero praiscti gbdintors and the excellence of tbiar ttaining. Wlial one "of 
ordinary iiient has ever uttered a groan or chmiged corintcnancc?” ” WTio lias 
diigratx-d himself dtiicr on his feet or in his fall? Seneca noted lliat certain 
gladiators were couragecus enough to take their own lives, fust like frw men “ 
llic Saxon gladiators wlio were to have entertained Synimachus cheated the 
audience by stoiigjing tfieiiiselves,*^ Physical training, under the eye of a com¬ 
petent lanista. was the best that could be provided. Tlie "glfldiatnr in the 
sclioo] well skilVd'* appealed to Cicero as an example of constant, faithful prac* 
tice.®^ If ntil steeled a cool courage, a ready, brutal anger ngamst his opprv 
nent inspired his thrusts.*** Accepting tlidr mode ot life as uomuil. many aniici- 
pitcd their contests with aest. Epictetus says tluil gladiiitois of the imperial 
sclmul coinpkiiiicd if they were not matched for coiiihcit and brought into the 
arena. I'riumpliuij. a tighter, is said to have been diepressed because there w-cn: so 
fnv shmvs in the reign of Tiberius: "VVliat a glorious pcricxl of life is w:asb 

itjg.'* •<* 

Types of fighters were numaoui, and caeii used more or less special forms 
of armor. Some fouglil in pairs, tlie oldest and eotunKmest fonu of comlmt; but 
iiiHss fights, though naturally more eispcnsivc, w-eie more cseiting and heitcc 
popular, since they simulated more nearly actual battle. Samnites probably 
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the oldest gladUtorial type, were aimed \vith short, sttgiglrt sw ords and a qoad- 
nmguUr shield which covered most of the body. The Caiiipnians, it was said 
took the armor of tlieir Shimiitc enemies and used tt far thur gladiitors.'^i 
Secntores (pursuers}, raentiojicd in the time of Caligula.'” in a match with 
the refiarn (nettera) anned with greaves, swords, and shields, and had 
helmets er^uipped with visors. The retiarii used ktge nets, with which they 
sought to ensnare their adversaries, and were liglitly armed with tridents and 
daggers. Loqucatores used lassos in pbec of the nets. Thracians were hcasilv 
armed, used short, curved sweirds. and had stnall shields, round or square. Con¬ 
tests between light^armcd Samnites and hcavy-amicd 'ITiraeiaiis were much in 
favor, Wbetllcr the Calli or ffiyimillonej, W'ho fought mostlv against retiarir 
and Thracians, were heavily or lightly armed is uncertain. The essedaru, fighters 
who used chariots and imitated warritnv, descrilitd hi' Caesar, appear to have 
became popular in consequenu' of the wars waged in Britain. To wliet appe¬ 
tites jaded Iw cotnman forms of combat, variations were introduced, such as 
fights of blindfolded persons fandabjtiei and men with two swords (diiaa- 
cfiaerj}.'"* 

CladiateFTial tmojis were often a danger not only to individuals but to tlic 
State as well. .Augustus had a narrow' escape from a gbriratorial liaiid,’''' Liv¬ 
ing together, eating and %hting togetber,''’- even a small handful of gladiators, 
being IfiDTOiigbly tniiried as sohlien, could ollti a liard fight for some of the 
regular army. Military guards, designed to prevent escape, wcic not always 
effective. Sprtacus eseapetJ irciui the school of Lcntulns BatLitus at Capua 
and began a revolt lliat wa.s finally put down only with great difficulty.'** 
Cicero viewed Caesar's gladiator' 35 a danger to the state, as did many others.''” 
That the political significance of gladiatorial sebooh was not limited to the 
Rojmblic is shown by the bet that windimcs tht7 wtjie even relied upon 
to streiigtheti the regular armed forces, Atrtonv's gladiatotv, it was said, 
stilt his rnmt faithful' soldim when others forsook him,'''* Alfcnus' troops de¬ 
feated a band of gbcliators: Otho increased Tuk army with two tbonsaud gladia¬ 
tors; and AT tellxus give gladiaton t« aid Ctaiidi u!i J liHan us .>*' 
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VEVATlONES 

Men, fighting t« pairs or in companies, on foot, on hone, or in chariots, 
competed for the interest of the citizenty of Rome with beast fights, vena- 
ti'ones. Trt Uiese spectacles beasts 'weiE pitted against oUier beasts, a^inst 
trained tiesist figblens (bestiaru), and against untrained, defenseless men who 
were thiosvn to’thcm. Uke tlie gladiatorial combats, beast figlits staged at 
first in the citcus. and were scnnctimcs held tliere O'cn after special structures 
had iiccn erected, llic Indus fiiahjtimis, one of the schools organized tn- Dnmi- 
tian to train men for the arena, was a training scliool for bcsrian'i, the vena- 
hones being commonly given in the morning. Ttic nini sn employed weie usu¬ 
ally captiva or condemned criminals, just as were the gladbtors. as in the case 
of Caesar s games. To condemn men "to the lions" sras not an mfrequent sen¬ 
tence. Tlirowing proriricials to tlie wild beasts of the arena lomctimes caused 
revolt to rear its head, as wtjs reported of the Isaurians.”'^ Women, but not of 
the prominent sirrt. it is said, took part in the venationcs on some occasions.^" 

T 1 rough hunting had no longer any serious purpose, beasts of all kinds were 
already being sought from all the distant teaches of the Empirt, at the time of 
Caesar and Pompcj', so as to provide ever fresh supplies to entertain the audi¬ 
ences of the capital. The strctiiroits effort to get animals for the sliows cm Isc 
glimpsed in the letters of Cicero. Caeliiis Rufus mged him repealcdiy to send 
animals. Ciirio had gcnciously sent him some from Africa. Cieem promised to 
do what he could, but prqiaied him for failure, for the animals object and have 
decided ti> emigrate to another province because they art constantly hunted! 

Iti the late foiirili century Symmaclius bent all energies to seairc animals from 
ST}riou.s places for his shuw’S,"* Clandian praised Stilidio and called on hunters 
cvervw iiere to corral wild beasts, whose blood intist be spilled only in the arena, 
to Jionor his achievements.”* So estcnsive and continuous wus the drain on 
animijl life in the Meditenaiiean basin, that animals of some species became 
extinct.*^* 

As earlv as iSlS b.c, leasts made up a part of the games given by Nohilior, 
Nearly a ccutury later (99 bx;.) lions were shown at Rome, and Sulla (ij^ b.c.) 
had a display of one hundred of them. Scrorus {?S) is said to have cjccccd^ 
piraioiis dlorts. showing crocodiles and hippopotami sw-immirig in artificial 
bodies of water. At rompej's games (55) ekphimts and lions were slaughtered; 
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five Uundied of Llie Litter \\erc pitted against rnen, and eighteen elcptuiit-'i 
against men in licai’y annon Qiciii staged beast fights in honor of Julia. At hU 
great joint triumph (46 b c.J , the s enaricincs lasted five day's, camelopards were 
first shown at Rome, anti forty men fought, mounted on elephants 
The emperors soon put the rce<irds of tiie Republic to slume, Augustus gave 
beast shows twcnt)''snt times,‘‘^ "ITie shrine of Julius ss'as dedicated [39 nx,), 
and the birth of Augustus was celebrated (20 hjc.) with beast slalighters,^ 
W'licn the ’n I eater of MarcelUis was dedicated {15 ba;-I, six tiundred .African 
leasts were killed, and the son of Antony gave a beast slaughter on Augustus' 
birthdayv^"* At the edebratien of the Ludi Afartialcs | n a.p.), twD hundred 
lions were killed in the cLrcus when the games had to be lepcatcd.i” At the 
death of Sejanm, annual vctufioiics and oilier games of the drem were de¬ 
creed in Ins honor.*** Tiberius' dloit to banish beast hunts froiti the city 
fared ludly, (or nmiy people pcnslied 127 aji.) in Uic poorly constructed tbe- 
aters that were put up outside.*- Caligub ijuiekly made good for Tiberius' 
restraint, shows lasting all day, and again at night. In 57 when dedi- 
citing a shrine to Augustus, four hundred bears and the i.anie number of 
Libynn basts wett slain; at a two-day celebtation of Drttsilla'v hiitlitby, five 
hundred bears were slain in one day and five Inmdred African beasts the 
next>®* Caligula varied the performances of lire circus by having panther fights 
between the races: Claudius, who wns so fond of beast figlitv that tie went to 
the arena at davm. followed the same practkrr, panthos being pmsued by 
pinctoriati easDlTy. while TliessoHan horsemen rode down wild bulls and threw 
them Ijy their liiims when tire animals were liied out.*^' In 41 a,d^ one eem- 
tcsl with camels, twelve ivilh horses, and the skying of tlirct hundred beats 
and the same niimher of Libyan beasts thrilled the amhencc.*^ Nero's grand¬ 
father gave beast fights at the circus and clscrvlietc in ihc citv, Nero himself 
made men of high t;ink fight wild beasts and ddiglitcd the crowds by rapid 
shifts from heist fights to ms'id battles and glwlutmiiil combats, all staged on 
the same ground. At one of his spectacles horsemen rode down bulls, and 
Nero's bodyguard killed with [avclkis four huudicd beats and three ijuudred 
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V*espasijfi w^is 3 lo%'tT of Avild bdst fightis Jitid g 3 iit? thLH] oftcitt Titus 
dedicated the F'bvian Ampbithcatei (So aj>.) with a slaughter of nine thou- 
sand miimats, both wild Juid fctttiev iiiih|ut escuU being 4 figJit bchiccn crones 
and aijotfacr ()f four depliants. Five tlioitsand beasts were sboivii in one day 
alonc.^ Martial fancied tl1.1l Indian huntets never saw so tnaiiy tigen any¬ 
where as did the citirens W'Uo gaoed on Domitbn's games.^^^ 

Tlic Christian era savv no decrease of nenatjoircs. Eles'cn thousand beasts 
were killed (jtTj aj »4 wlien Trajan eckbiated liis Dacian victory* Hadnon 
gave an - ititmrtt hunt at Atlicns with one thoiisind aiirmah. and entertained at 
Rome witli hunts of great inagnificencc. At a birtliday cctebTatton, it w;is said* 
lie slew two hundred lions,*™ Commodns* btreyrng himself a veritable Roman 
tlenrules, killed beasts himicif* in public and in private* and in one day shot 
one hundred bears from the iulmtrade of the sunphitbeutcr.’** At the tenth 
annivemry of his rule, Scvcrus pul on a great beast fieht: a cage rcsemhling a 
Iroat suddenly fell aprt in the arena, and forth canic bears, lions, ptitlicrs, wild 
asses, ostiiclies* and bisons to tlic iiinnbci of ses^i hundred, al] of iiiiich svere 
slain. Sisty boats (ought together, and an elepliaut and an Indian cniocolta were 
killerl.*=“ Anloniniis (whi’ W3S ■ for ever tdlliiig sast nmnbers of aiij- 
Huls," slew' one hnnditd hours in one day: and the false j\ntoninns Irad fifty- 
one rigCK, an dqrliant, and various other Ircasts slain at hb fniiirtage witli 
Cornelia Paula*‘“ At the secular gfiincs in honor of Rome's thousandth anni- 
vctsiiry (24S A.n.J Philip showed dqilunts, elks, tigyrs. wild and tame buns, 
leopards, hyenas, hippapotaim, gimfics^ wild asses, wild horses, a ihiiioceniii, 
and "saiious other aminnls/' 

111 the early sixth century the monotonous routine <if beast shows still con¬ 
tinued. )nstin and justinian gained their hold on the piihlic by lieast fights, 
races, and gbdiatoiiil gamra. as had tlich predecessors for more than five hun¬ 
dred years, 'fire hut veuationcs at Rome, so bras known. W'ere given in JiJ.*** 

N.SUSLACltlAK 

N'attrnacliue. sea luttles, were sbgcd from time to time to vats- Rome's im- 
pcrinl aitcrbimneiit. Likes being nude by Duoding the arena and b}' excas'u- 
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Hnns. Bc&id^ eliiliOTatc itiF^ntn' uid ca^^iilry displays, Cacsat onatiged Fhc fict 
gmt nas^l display on an aiti£cia| lake in the Campus Afartiiis. In the contest 
of the "Tyrian” and ‘'Egjptiau” fleets, isiade up of two-, three- and fntit- 
hulked ships, there wtre four thoufiind oaismeii and tuts thousand iiglltiug 
rnen.'^ Au^stiu eunstnictcd a. pcnrumenl boun, twdvo Ittuidted hy tdflitecn 
hnndtvd feet, located near the Tiber (a Bjc.), and put on a display of "Athe¬ 
nians" versos "rerstans," which engaged three thousand irten besides the oais- 
men.*" Ollier hainis w'ctc built later, AVTieu Laic Fucinus and the River Liris 
were joined isjn,). Clatidiiu exhibited a fareons sva conibat between the 
"Rhodians" and "Sictliani," having three- and foiir-lunketi ships, fifty on etch 
side, in whidi nineteen thousand men woe engaged,**' At Nero's iLnnnachio, 
a biittk between "Persians" and "Athenians" sot utonsteis swam in salt 
walei,'** ill So AJs'ntus pot on tw o sa figliU, one between "Coicyrcani” and 
"Corinthians'' and another between "Sytatttsanv” and "Athenians." Three 
tlmusand men fought, the Athenians defeated the Syraensans landed their 
force* on an iskl, and demoustiatcd the an^c of a city .’" Dotnitiin staged st 
naval battle, renutrhahle for the fact that must uf the paitictpnts and lyKeta- 
Ion perished.”" 

Hmnei multitudes had a snocty ot milder entcrtaininails and extilhitJoitsi 
nmcnig tlieni were uumuiil, c^lic unimaU (whidi were readily available aitcr 
1 he contfunt of .Af rica and Avb), abnonml mets trick liursemaiiihip. the game 
of i roy, Pyrrhic daneca, aetobiticand athletic contests. The arrival of the fint 
htppopolaiuur and elephant stined up cnusiderable enlhustaani. judging by 
the tales of cbtotiidcH. Augmlua tsbibited a make fifty cubits long and cvqiy- 
tbiiigelw worth ledng that was brought to town.’*’ Caeiars camelopard, the 
first rbrnoctios, and an Indwn comcottji taxed Db * descriptive powers at 
tinust.*'* Ibc people doubtks; gawked at .Augusttu' little man iwerght seven- 
teal prmads. haghl wsuit two feet | with 3 big votec, gasped al tlie strong 
nian with hn thnuund (lOimili of armuf wnlkiitg acmsv the stage, and held 
rhcLr breitb while they gaacd at rope tlaiicen and the htnnirn fly.*” 

Ibe ^mc of Tmy war n populu and ficciiuntl cgncstnati odiibition of the 
young uohiliiy’** lire popular Pynhic dance, loow was often shown. In 
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Caesar^s triumphal games nobk youth (lom Bithynia and Asm gave t Pjtihic 
dance; CLatidius staged pcriarmanctrs of it (41 and 44 aji.) by boys whom 
Caligula !ud sad for, and some of liis own retinue lata pcifnrmcd in Pynhic 
exbibitjoas.^*'' N'cio gmt PjTthic dantes tqncsenring vwicajs scencaJ** In 
Hadrian's rci^ such mditary dances were fnctiuently cdjibited*“^ 

AcroboHc events and trick riding of desidtures woe often used to vary enter' 
lainnjcnt of tlie ciuwils between ckc> at tlie dteus. Fium Martial'i pen we 
liavc 3 picture of the scene; 

Sec how ilicy leap, the acrohdtic crowd. 

And how the pla^ btdl accepb the load. 

One clasps hts hums, one on his btrad i»ck stands 
Brandislnrig shjdd and sword wnth cureless hands 


A'nU 4 riU'. COSIESTS 


Some Romaiu Tcocts'ed the Cteeb gymnasium and sis atlileKc cacretsca rather 
coldly. Pompey adniittcd he'd wasled tdl ami Iml on titan; and Mauririu 
wish^ they mij^st be abtilidicd at Rtnne; nevertheless, both grew in favor 
rather tapidSy. despite cntictsni hoped upon them by the most conservative. 
Boung and wrestling, of course, had lung been Immvn in Italy, having Iteen 
prat'riced tn f!itiuru.^°** rmni thence booers weie brought to Rome as a pait uf 
the Lndi Rorremi.'*^ 

In 186 B.C.. a stn? of tnmry jmrtcnttnts occiirrcncca. athletic contests were 
mtroduced from Greece as part of a tea-day spectaclc.^^ That boxing w’as gam¬ 
ing favor ii niggested by the (act that in 167 tjc., when Creek flutists mughl to 
give a pcifonnanct in Rome, they were mdcicd to bo* instead, and gave great 
satisfaction to I he audience. Pompey gave gvmnaiitic and mnsreal contests at 
ibe opaiing of his tbcala, rfc.*** At Caesar's tritnnpbal gmics {46 
iheathlctk rmitcsts bsted for throe days, bemg eshibited in a special stadtmii 
on the Campus Mitrfiirs.*^ 

Many ot the anpcrois took a kmi interest m dthktk pufomuhcts. Augits- 
tus excluded women from a hosing tnalcb, but be was fond of walctiing boxos. 
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the inexpert as lAcUajpiofesstomU, inti nutdied Roman pugilists witli Gieci, 
Auf^istus provided for athletic exhibitions on thttt occasions; the Actbiti 
Festival included gjiuuasticevents. Calignb had alliklcs cngigc in thepancm- 
tinm at a celebnitjon of Dmsilb's birtheby; hutU African and Campanian 
boxers, the best from both pLiccs, took pait in an exhibition in the Safpta.‘“ 
NeiP was much attiactod to wTcstling. practiced it constantly, and visited many 
contests in Greece. Some Iwlicveil that he himaelf winiltl soon compete ividi 
the athletes at Olyrtipb, after his victories in the tlieatcr,'^'^ Even in the face 
of die Gallic uprising Ncio is said to have gone calmly to the gymnasiinn, 
watched the wrestlers, and “vied in prowicss witli some athlete." 

Tilt deepening infliietice of Ctcek contests showed itself in a iiiuiiber nf 
festivals. Nero's qninqueunial celcbTation. Nerania, imitated the Greek pit* 
tern, and had three divisions^ one being devoted to gr siinastic contests, which 
the Vestal Viigtns were permitted to attend, as did Ceres' priestesses at Olym- 
pia.***TliCM; w'crc soon abandcfncd after Nerts’s death, but Cordbn in revived 
tlitfiu ill 34:). oiling I hem the contests of Minerva, A more important festival, 
in honor of |upiter CapitoUmis. was cstahlislied by Domitian in Si? aj>.: one 
o1 its three parts was devoted to uthktic eontests, such as wrestling, boxing, the 
pncratiun, long-distance ninntng, and chariot mees. .■\i)Other event, the foot 
lace of girls, did not long sim’ivc.'*"' That woinm continued to play some lart 
in piihlic gynniiistie exhibitions is evident, however.”' The importance at- 
hidied to athletic contests at this time may be judged fruns the fact that 
Doiuitian biiill a permanent stadium tliercfor. seating Over thirty thousand 
spechitors. Of a few other festivalv, parth or w hnlly athletic, established bta. 
little if known save the nairu:; none of them seem to Iiave com pared wtllt llio 
iciKiwTl of the Oipitolinc Games, .'\ntomnus Pius establidied a festival in 
honor of fladrian; Carnes of Hercules, said tu have liccn ccklimtcd liy Alex- 
jticler Ses'einx^"* were iiistttnted alstiut tlie iniie of Caracalla. .'\iirchiis eta1>- 
lished contests of thcsiin-gpd m 27^-”* 

The ptiilhdlcnisni uf many of the Roman cm|?crors and their cnthusLism 
for Creek athletic festivals did imieh to sincad the cult of the gsiunasium, attd 
placed the conquering athletes on a pcdeital of fame. 'T'hc patronage of the 
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C reckling Hadrian and the magnlEcent gifts of 11 erodes Attiens went fiir to 
give athletics ao unYT'Otitcd external granilcur. Prafessiooaltsni flourished as 
new bcfore,“+ Dio Chr)-sostDttt*s portrait of tJic (sthinLin festh'al; Galen's 
contempt for professiorul atliletes, in Iris “Exliortutioii to the Study of ttie 
Arts'"; Philos tat os' account of the decline of athletics and the open sale of 
cmttcsb; and Lucian's app^l to the spirit of an athletic ideal of the Creeks 
long since dead—all testifj' to the extremes to s^hich profcssionaltKed sports 
had gone. At Olynipia, to be sure, a strict standard seems to have been main' 
tained fairly successfully, and fines were imposed on wrongdoers as late as the 
second caiturj' A,t>, Cnilds of professiionat athletes (xyster) ^'cre numerous: 
some took the name of Augustus^ Claudius, and other emperors, One of the 
niost famous was tiie Nercu/ancf, once located at Sardis, hut later established at 
Rome in the time of Trajan. To their petition for iniitabtc housing TTajan gave 
a hstmiblu lesponic, assigning them a building equipped uith a haQ for their 
deliberations on professional questions (sucli as examinations, dishifaiittmi of 
prizes, erection qf statues, the regulation and gnvemmetit of the gymnasium K 
a gymnasium, and facilities for Hie safekeeping of records and rfilios,”* 
llie athletic contests uf the professiunaU won: them out quickly; Fusoiis, a 
nmner, having won fifty-three races at Ronur, and others dsenhere, died at 
the itge of tuenh'-four,'*”^ Men began young and made great rtcords. Tlic 
stories told of thdr profttss are oftrn fantastic: they breathe the spirit of pio- 
fesrional contests in an age of rccord-breakirig. Pliny notes tlut it was 
thriEiglit rcimrkabtc for Pheidippides to nin i,i6o stadia in two days; but later 
the Conner of Alexander tlic Great rsn i.^o; stadia iii one day; and now. says 
J’liriy, liiere arc men in the circus wlio kcqj nmiiing for i6q t >28) miles: and 
3 Ixry eight (eighteen'f yeais old lias coveted 75 ( 68 ) miles between morning 
(noonday) and evening.”^ 

■Pothuiitiiig" became ilic chief objecl of athletes. To discoiiragc it and the 
boa.stiiig of the gitsatest victors, ilie title, "Successor of [lefciiles," svas abol¬ 
ished, lieing last awarded in yr ^.t). .Almost twi) centuries later [220? aj>.), 
Aurelius Helix, a tettoivncd athlete, aspired to contend in WTCstling and pan- 
cjatiun at Olympia, Uavitig already been victorious in both contests at the Capi- 
toliiit Ganres, nit Eleans. howmer, refused him the privdege of contending 
at Olympia, being fearful that he might prove himself the "eighth from IRt- 
eulcs,” 
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Aililctic contests were increasingly bnitalizcd. atitJ the %’alucs of atnateui 
participation in competitive play were li»l sight of tlumsglKnit the Crjcco- 
Ronuin world. Bosdng. nTcstliiig, anti tile pancration, especially, were fianght 
\iith danger of bodily dishgurenicnt and serious injury. Marcu-S Aurelius refers 
to injuries In- tcahng with the nails and dashing the hod in atlilcHc cxeicises; 
and, thou^ he was himsetf fond of boxing and wrestling, he attached little 
s-ahie to the panctation.''^ Marcus, howiet cr, like a good Stoic, wiu urging llie 
pursuit of virtue: and his strictures on dandtig and the panemtion cannot have 
represented the viesvs of more tlian a vet)' small minorih: most Romans, cer- 
taiiily, u-oiild luive found busing and the FKinciation dull without a little blood. 
After all, athletic contests at Rome and in her dominions had to compete with 
gbdiatorial combats and venationcs. 

Privileges of one kind and another and ci'cn very substantial rewiards fell to 
the lot of those who made of athletics a life career To be an athlete, m Egvpt 
for example, meant being irr a class with artists and intellectuals who enfot^ 
exemption from expensive piihJie duties, magistracies, and litnrgics.'*'* Espe¬ 
cially significant, both from the standpoint of llic Empire and the athletes, 
were the maintenance allotments provided for certain victors. Allowances were 
giver* to winners of isdastic ^mes—those in which victory gave the right of 
triumphal entry' through a breached wall of their native town. Originally these 
were only' the victors at Otynipian, Isthmian, Nem^n, and tVtliian festivals^ 
but with complete power in the hands of one man, such ai^rds might be 
made to any victor; new games might be declared isclastic. and othcis of tliat 
class might be abolished. Maecenas urged economy on Augustus iii tespcci to 
athletes, suggesting that not everyone should have maintenance for life [u.st 
because he had won an athletic contest; only those victorious at Rome, or in 
the Olympian and Pythian games, be said, should receive maintenance. Augus¬ 
tus IS credited, however, w'itii increasing the privileges of athletes and establish¬ 
ing severe diidplitte in the wrestling places.An cxcloingc of letters bctwccti 
Trajan and Pliny le^fdiiig allowances to iselasHc t'ictors U enlightening. 
Hadrian had alrolished some iselastrc games, and had decreed new' ones. Vie* 
tors in the new ones petitioned for the allowance between the day of their vic¬ 
tory and the time when the contest was declared isclastic. on tire ground tliat 
new they' would be dcprivx:d of allowances for their victories in tJie rscbstics 
that had been abolished. Moreover, the iseUstic victors desired tliat their allow¬ 
ance should b^n from the date of their victory, riot on tlic day of their 
triinnphal entry . To Pliny's report and request for direcHonti. Trajan replied 
that the reward would not be due till the atlilcte made his eaitry; nor would 
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po^tnettls be made retroactively to victors who mlgitit u'iii in ^mes subsc^ 
qticnth' raised to isdastic status.^''’ 

In Italy every towai bad some sort of show, varying in ptetenligtisncss accord¬ 
ing to its siav and prosperity and lasting from two to lour or live days. More 
than ninety amphitheaters and sixty theaters have been discovered, many of 
them dating from txfoie tlic Empire, An eminent authority lias said thai 
“priicbcally alt the towns of Italy” spent "at least 6,000 sesterces per vear out 
of d)(dr trcosuiitis,^' and the magistrates often much more. Lucies, left by 
men tu towns, were commojjly itssigned fur the pitnision of games.'^'* 
WTrencvcx Rome's sway extended, there the game’s ot cireus and atena were 
to be found, though less uftcti in tiorOicrn lands. Many provinces founded 
<|uiriquciiiiial ^nnes in honor f>f Augustus "in almost every* one of thdi 
towns.” Strabo tells of the beauty* of Nicopolis, its constant growth, its 
stadium and gynmasinm, and the Actian J-estiral, w hich kid been honored and 
encouraged by Caesar,’^* Caligula gave "Athenian games’' at Syracuse .md 
"niLieellancoiis games” at Lugdinmm in Gaul,”* In remote Galatia, witli its 
liyphciiatcd population of Celtic and Plitygian extraction, rhe games of ihc 
arena were as congenial as they w ere to the people of Rome itself; and gifts of 
ticlj men were couiiiKiiily devoted to tiie provision of such entertaitiments. In 
the provinces the ancient games and jiugan religion went Itand in hand, the 
prov'incutl high priest (Sitcerdoi pmvincac) piesrding at the games.*''' During 
the first and second centuries of the Empire, it seems, "tlie [ussion fm cruel 
extit emeu t w*as as stTOUg in the ptoviticial terwns a.s it ivas even at Rome." ’** 
Even the higher refinenaent that Athens once tnew w^ not proof against 
tilt pcnctcitian of ludei pastimes. Gladiatorial games liad liccn knowaj in tlie 
Orient for centuries Ixrfotc the Mtupire’s tiegimiiiig, particulariy at Alexandria 
and Antirxh. But now Corinth, first of Creek cities, and llien Athens become 
a center for such enter tainmciiu. Tire vulgarity and inhmmmity of the Athe¬ 
nian tpectadisstint'd ApciilnniiiV boundless contempt.*** North Africa, Gaul, 
and Spain, howevet, raw* the most extenrive development of tlic games of the 
arena and dicus. Gladiatnnal comlots wa;rc knovm at .Arles as cidy as 6:j ax;, 
T 1 «€\' were still cn^ging tlic attention of her crowds io the sixth cenhny 
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FAGAN AND CHRISTIAN CRITlClSAt OF CAArF-C 

CriKClSm of tlie spectacles fif the cItcils and the Arena Found oepression to 
some extent among pagans. Creek and Roman; it increased in volume and 
MgoT under tJie spur of Christian fanaticism. ApoRotiius of Tvana, horn fust 
before the Christian era, criticizol the Athenians for tlidr gladiatorial tights 
and also for their “bisciviotts fi^" to wliich the old dances hyJ given iray,‘*’ 
advised Athenians to “destroy the Altar of Pity," before deciding to 
enter into nvaliy vvilli Corinth for brilliaiiee in gladiatorial games,Seneca's 
understanding of the csil w-as praftnind, his c-ritidsin scv'cre. '1 o banisli sorrow 
bj diverting aUeiition throitgh gladiatonal bouts or odiei enterminments r$ in 
vain. Hie incessant prusuit of spectacle after spectacle and the enjnvtnent of 
Iminan blood cannot enable one tn escape from himself,'*® In fact, there is 
notlung so injmious to good morals as attendance at games. “In the morning 
thc\' throw men to the lions and tlic bears; at uotiii, Uict throw them to tlie 
spectators. Tlie ${Kctators demaud Uiut the sbyer simll face the man who is 
to slay him in his turn; and they aIwuj'S leserve the latest conqueror for another 
butchenug. llic outcome of everv- fight is death. . , '*'* After witnessing 

combats wliich arc nothing short of murder, one is always more greedy, cruel, 
voluptuous, and iiiliuman. To observe such evils is certoin to react on the 
obscrv'Cr, 

Cluistim critics tccognucd the games of the arena, and circus as a great 
stivngliold of paganism and subjected them to vigorous, coutjniious attack. 
Minuciiis Felix (second cent my) declared: “>^x. whose values rest on morals 
and on niodestv , have good reason to abstain from the vicious delights of your 
pmeessions and spectacles; we know the rites from which thcj originated and 
cm idem 11 tlicir pcriiicious attractiofns. .\| the cnriile games; who would not 
shrink froiti the frenzy of the struggling mob? or Uic organiaed bloodshed of 
the gladiatnrkil iliovv's?” 

Tcrtullian’s tlitmc is the same. As he takes paiin to show, the ^mes orig¬ 
inated in rites honcinng dead men. CyumasHc contests be^n "with their 
Castors and Uerculcscs and Mercuries." 1 lorsclxiclt riding, originally hi a prim- 
irivT slate, was no sin; hut, ■‘bfoughl into the games, it passed from being God's 
gift into the service of dctwim.” Cladiatoriii combats ongiimtcd as a miinus 
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(□ ^nicc) to the dead, foiiiidtd on bdicf in the propitbtion of "'the souls of 
the dead*' by "liunmn blood/^ ITiis "iinpich*'' has now been turned into pleas- 
Tlic stadium is nienticined in Scriptures* 'rertiilhaii admits, but what 
clone in it—gsMiig a 'Tshnv, ^ ^he recklessness of the any aud 

every disfiguremeut of the Imuiaji face, God's image"—is unfit for men to wit^ 
ness. Running and throwing ate idk feats* " idler still U leaping.” "Wrestling is 
the devil's own tnide/* 

Sunuumg up the indECttnent, ‘rertullian declaiest "Your pubUc games . * - 
we raiouncc^ as heartily as we do their oiigini, . * * We liave nothing to do 
. * * With the madness of the dious, the shamelessness of the theatre, the sav¬ 
agery Ilf ihc JtcncL ihcAianity uf the g>iimiisiitm/' The pleasure of the Chri^ 
tiaji is that of the Greek phnotopher—calmness of mind. If the Bible does not 
specifinilly coridejun the citcuv tlic theatet* the sjseclacle, it docs say, ‘'Happy 
11 the man . . * who has not gone to the gathering of the impious, who has 
not slocxl in the way of sinners, nor sat iu the diair of pestilences/* 

Over against swular pleamic^ Chriitian ascetics placed tlicir o\en ctmccp- 
tion of spintruil joys, "nm^ Tcrtnlltan says: greater pleasure is there 

than disdain lor pleasure, thjn conEciript for the whole w^orid, titan true liberty^ 
tlujfi a clean Gonseknee, than life siiHicient, titan the absence of all fear of 
death? than to find youtself tmmpling undetfoot the gods of the Gentnes, eS' 
pelling demons, effecting cutes, seeking tevclalions, living to God? The^e are 
tlic pka4iure4. tlie spectacles of Clrristiati-S, lialVp ettmal, and free. Here find 
your games of ihe circus—ss-atdi tlie mce of lime* the seaAoits slipping by, cutmt 
the circuits, look for the gnid cjf the great comummaticiri. Isittle for the com* 
panics of the diurclies, rou.<c up at the signal of Cod, stand erect at the 
atiget's iTump* triuniph in the paltus of inaitynlUTnH tf the literature of the 
stage dclighl j-oiip wc sufficiency of booU> of poems, of aphori^s^ iuffi- 
drocy of isongs and wices. not fiiblc. those of onrs. but tmlii: not artifice but 
simplicity* Would you have fightings and w"restlings? Here they are—things of 
np sttmll account and plenty of them. Sec inipiititv overtUrowo by diuF^tity* 
perfidy slam by faitlv cruelh’ crushed by pih'. impudence thruwTi into the $lode 
by niodcsty; and snth eitc the contc^is among as, and in theiu wc arc ciowTicd. 
Iljvc you a mmd for blood? You have ihe blood of Christ/' A hcKt of 
parallcU might be cited, shtm ing the effort that wus made to infuse the tcmi^ 
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of tile Craeco-Roman sporting world with asc^c, leElgious nicaiiing. Wrestling 
tJic dcs'il is licld wortliicr tiuui coDtending witJi u liutmsi antagonist. All nf life 
is a comhat. The Clnistun oontcnd(.T needs to keep the body spare, tbut tlic 
soul may be tlic stronger. To postpone baptistn to the dertthixd Ls likened to 
stripping fora contest ss'heti the audience is on the point of l&iviisg. W'amcft, 
as well as men, can compute in this ascetic db:lp1ine of tlic spirit; and they 
muyci’en ivi'n Hict3cc,’“’ 

Christianity, tliougli its prcidiers crittciacd the inhumaij practice* of the 
arena unceasingly, was at best only able gradimlly to alter the minds of men; it 
WHS not competent to effect a speedy metanioriihosis. 'Hie insidious influence 
of the i^incs drew cs'en Christians and others who Tcsnhilcly set tiidr will 
iigainst tlierri. in spite of rliemselvcs, as Aiignstiiie sa;** of Alvpius.^'** Judgments 
vary respecting the inflnentc of emperons. nominally Christian, at least, upon 
the bloody sports of Rtnne. Gibbon speaks of Llic "piety of Cliristian princes'" 
whidi suppressed gladiatorial games: Cary, however, believes that “the Chris¬ 
tian cTOpcrms of the fourth century gave no heed to the strictures of the 
Church upon tlic cruelty of gbdiatorial games. . . Indeed, little was 
done. If some emi«Tors considered abf*li,shing the games, most of them held 
to the contnny npinion and practice. Constantine censured the giving of spec¬ 
tacles in peacetime U161, and ordered that criminals lie sentenced to mines 
LDstmd of lire arena; but tiiis wiis not pTnhjhition, \'alentiTjiin’s Jaw- (365} 
forUide ihe eondemiiirig of Christians to gladiatorial seliodls.’** TIic imperia] 
gladiatorial schools were abolished in ^fjg. Five years later Moiionus nisalishcd 
gladiatorial cum fiats at Rome, in caiisequQicc of the killing bi' the audience of 
Telcniaclnis, a monk who sought to interpose liinisdf between men in a gbdl- 
^orial emitesl at the tnavian Amphitheater. Pmdciiiins liad pleaded in vnin 
with flunorius to stop the but what reason had not cycled was now 

accomplished Iry more spectaailar mm us, 

.As long as Ihc old society lasted, some vestige yf the splendor of spcetncles 
remained; but with its disintegration cauic the inevitable atrophy of its dearest 
pleasures. In the fourth century Amniianns rqrortv willi cliagriii that Hmugh 
there w*ai a scarcity of food tn the city, and fofdgncts were driven "neck and 
crop" from the towns, three thousand daridng-girls and sS mam limcing- 
(iiastcrs were allLiwcd to remain. In the middle of the fourth century he 

tens us that the circus still lield Romans in its spell as did nothing die, "riieir 
temple, Ihtdt dwelling, (huh avscnibly, and the height of all their hopes is the 

>*l Satvhilli The Uieef Atlilelu: MrUpIiAfsin the llvtitifiaot St., fdjn ChrysRftnm, 

pp. .}7 it,, iio If., 105 /„ et piiiri) 

nw Ait^ttiiiif Cmt/cKTOm, S'l, S. 

1W Ciin'; tip. cif., p. “57. Cibbcn. qi. df, in. ■ i. 

'*• FtieitlltnilCT: R^an tjtciiRif ^laiiiivn. n, r»r.; tjot up, cil„ p. 17S. 
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Circus Maximus.'’ Namalianus sHJl hears the cHccts fur live wmnlti^ color 
iftvging in his ears as he sails down the Tiber in 417. WHiile Theodoiic ruled 
(495-5^6), he hdd to tlie priiidpSc of bread and circuses for Rome's hordes; 
and ttwi the praise of Cassiodonis and ottier Chrislians. Jusllii spent more ihan 
Si.ooo,ooo (51s) on games; and Justiniun’s reign was seriously dishirbed by 
the rivalries of circus fcictinns in I'ctila entertafned with pmes the van- 
c|nishcd Romans when he capttircd tlic cit)- in 549. Both circus games and beast 
bgbts were still of consitIrTable niomcnt in the sixth century. 'Hiouglv the last 
Iciiowrv vcnatiojiesat the Colosseum occoitcd in 523. fustinian provided by law 
( 556) tlvat the co risiiU should give animal fights and other spectacles,’*’^ WTien 
die Cennaiis were threatcuing the gates of Treves, the populace was still cn* 
grossed in the bloody shows of tlie arena. Procopius says (fiat tire German 
chiefs Ivad coins struck willi their own image, and presided like "gentlemen of 
leistne" at the games in the circus of Arles in 341.’*'^ Gitgory of Tours aiys that 
Chilperic (died, 5S4) ordered jtmpliithcalcts to be erected at Paris and Sois- 
sons and gave "shows to the people." ’•* j\ refciencc hi a beast being baited by' 
dogs at the palace of Metz is ^intiy reminiscent of bloodier beast fights of 
earlier, more glamorous days.’** By the close of the sixth century, however, the 
disintegration of the wsdal order itsdf robbed the spectacles of tlie encourage¬ 
ment that had so long kept them alive. 

Aitiirii^fiur, 111% tt, scxvni,^ 4^ 

tw ShDtrtfmau^ oji. tit, pp 141^; tat- op. dr,, p. I7^:: Giblwnf <sp. dr., ni, 416 

'ITujiViiilic The Hirtofv ef \fccr^^J p. *i<j. 

L^iocopmii HwtcMj nrf tht Wits, vii, 3^; DHh Stfm te Aurflfui, p. 134. 
iBtt Gnzg^ry of Tour*: Hislm' ci# iht Fianii, 11. 
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jlilvtTF, Xi^; i 0 u: 2 l tLisMii, z^}, 

3.^; - 73 f«; trachcf?^ stjo, ^oo, 5*3, 

J36, lytamii, :;^s uhlstainm cdiicd 

1™^ tSo. vinv nj b]>qr, ::sp; 

VHil=|]tll» EHCkllltC n| ttLlU^ 1^3; 
wximuirsi strtm aiuJ ctluo+km, igi-8 

Athene. Ijallpkyio^ ut, diiiii^ of 

ilictoiic uriJ pfi]Wkp|iy j(lj ^^4. iidiLie uf 
pollhoi! intdligi^ne? ;ih alsuJu- 

Jqfiil 4 l. 751. plllb^mliy and 

Exilined 4 i, 19 Sr k^niMni ^tkiJyii!^ at. ^87: 
KhqUknhep a^. In Ckx^n'i^ tiay, jftJkf.j 
SdiDuI of E IdiiB. 466; itudeiit hf€ 41 . 
jSSf; tcadicr; at. 5^7. tettUi^Ti" ray 

50 =h ^^94, biiiwiiity <A, Uni^ 

icnity cif MaiiLnKi, 41^^ 4: v 4^^ 

AlEiktr^f iWi <jii dctLTHr 4 tiil ihTST’ 

training, 4o6f: IxKbliijc of. vocu- 

tioTut gnidiTKc oE. 

Atbktic^ truitcsbw RquMo, 747-^^; 
critbCLEcd, by t>W 55 tni 3 ,, 461 f.^ 

rUtw* 3*Jir X«aJLi|Wiaiii^s^ %(k, 44:?; 
di 3 e:i|) 3 nic. Ctiliidc, 14::% Crt;ian« 

=^fi; pidtb. 74di in 

I’intjaf and Katilivliiks, prri llc^c^L 

jSTf.. 359. 749. 75j; liraidj- 74v; rt 
w’aidi, 741^ 7 ?iL 

AtliErtifi, farn&ilucd. 753; eonnncicLklmcl, 
35^^. >iIIt mtkiin! iiy Chriv 

tiaiia, 75^3; dentil qf, cl^jimciaq: ql, 

Ck.^fr, i;ppnin, Cnifii, . ;44ff * 

nuilhiii isuil. 

Tn+ ^4itil., critifj/cdp 
j59iT., ^.tj-'il.; icJutiijii nf Cictin lu Cn?dt, 
:s4f.: Rqntiis. 747-5; 

Ailing agjTCtdtnrc b, -7?f . ih. :% 
clhiKEiC 275; ^Ej^apli} (d, 174!.; Ilat- 
iitsl rnoiiPTci of, :-&j ontfkatwn of, 

■wiWHfc in. 376 

Attvaxr, frji. <149, P-^6i, 1^79, 6981 705, 
707, To8^ T 40 , "S* 

Ai 3 ^u?litie, 5 k„ -55 

Angiiihiiu 31*- i^i, 4 ^ 7 i. 4^t, 506. 957, 

>*». Hi- 5 H> H^- ? 379 . 55X 


555 * ?>*- ?"■ 55 ®. J? 9 r 5^« 05- 5 * 7 . 

5 ^®* F^' 

597 (^>9, 4 ji, t^ij^ <iih, 649, 6ji, 

fi;:, 6:6, 637, ^29* 635, G34, 636, G4IJ 

641, ^44, 64^. 650^ 651, 664, Ek70, 

*93, -138. 71 i, 71^ Ti|. 7*5. 7*7^ 

719. 711, 7=:, 7^, 730, 73v 749i 

and, jflildtb^ games, 74“f.: aiUctie pm> 

le^, 751; liill-nlajv 665; fiilijiig, 675: 

^dilb^ fi^^, ^iTic$, 715, 733, 

7 -^ 7 f 4 . -; 5 | 7 lC 74 = r 74*: 

in tifinor of, 753; liberality ot, eei ganioi. 

710; phi'Mcul WsETic uf, likkip 0&9^ 688, 

6qei; iwtfiiEDing, 673 
Adtclun, 533 

AMliiB AIjiciis. joft, 54;, -jj, 56j, 

583, 5^, 597, 6oSp 609, 617^ 627, 637, 
6S6, 705, T33s; nnd baH play^ 66^ hrti’ 
tidity Of 4 i]>)ctics* 751: coiiE«tj of Aim- 
god, 74^1 6iki^ 6fiS, 669; gumes, 

751; ^liuiutotLil coutotSv 708, 71 jk; 
intn-Eing, 1174, illness^ and doctors, fsgi 
AiEboiiloi. 6i9* 6iki, 6-5, b77^ S^2, coomn- 
iog, l}Oiil|]i^, 6&1; doL’toi’s, 6g;; Gratuiri 
cqueshrim itill* 674; limiting, 673 
AEEthorii4di]iLuiin ,\jiitQtJc\ 4524 Cliinnc, 
tijf.; Hcbrft. 9df.; |[Tnil[u i^aiT.; Per 
*iati* J77F-: PLitik\ 43 s, 446; konuin, 

?i!r 5=9. 5 ?^ 531 ^ S& 7 ** 6ui: 

fclipit. JU fjIOsKC. 41^,; XnilOpElOtl's, 
4390 . 

3 iid ikj ik 33f, 


Hdliybllbj. 4, 73^. 177 

naioIonian^ a^KyPiifii 75, “7, 78, -?9i edit- 
c^itiqih^ isO^Tcmtiicnt/7^., bnd 

tciuLic. 7B; life iifcd tniiur^tian, 75'^-ii 
n^ieu] ici£ri<c, occuptiDui^ So; 

fibvoil cduratiim, ^4-^4; icligion. Hif,* 
^'rctr 7®- soeiijl oIjssESt 7S; ^iHiic^rii 
U 4 ;tlH and CSittamNDTI, i^S, 

Eabiioirun CEixqiiil Jc, 84 
B^thylidcl, 363, ^73 
Bjlinnri Cm, Imoiuig. ifift. t^o 
Baiar^ lewit* 699 

F-^ptaij, Crak 133, ifiS, 

3*4^ 4tifL; ticbneiiv tof^ fodun, x^f- 
thirnan, 6640, 

BaihsTKinv^ in kouLdn ipoiTrtntient, 3^6 
fl4Tln% in Dcte, iqo; in f^|rt. Hahylon. 75, 
7 ^: la .iikabwi, ui* m Mnhenio 

Dartj^ 155 

Bjtb ^rid luilitcig. ind hsrjiJb, 402, 406; 
r\is>niin^ 9^ Athctikm, 30SC 41^1; Hm! 
iJliht* 164^ Chiticw* 148; commnn, 678; 
OcEan. 3 i 3 f.; Egt-iitf^j-i. Oft; C7fw4. 331, 
31 tp 314. 5;0, 40<)^ IfebEnv. iQi, 
nj6; lUniliu 1(14, niiprnmttettr of, m 
CfciMp 403: *n Cjiit. (fei: m Mc^mk 


taiiiii. oi MpItenso Dam, i J4K: Fo- 
sun, IXtsmaji, 

Ebu l>jiiLc, Ulc, 

aids> 15^, ^q% ^4. 6=j 
iicauty CPtLtdt, manlvp 545, 549 
Ethm'iurist view of ’"iDfitifiL'ti^" S 

EcEstichc, ^83 
Jkh ^\££i, 107 
Beicttke* 57; 

Bcntoi, W atp 591 
Ecdi hi-iVJifimh. tcA 

BihujuaLsEci kcmic, 49^ 

DIofx? tic* flnd idei of comiuon himwnit}^ 
4:3; .Mhcnnn. ^10; iii Csock JT^'f- 

01ci«siii5« 615 

'"Btacs/' ciittB factirmi 74^, 7n- ?3- 

Jkuu-lpmtui^ :^3, 48-5 

AlfTcnbUp ^jjp 351; Chmeie^ 
Ctcisii^ zoo; iicsap^jiaiitiaii, 76^ 
piimitivc* izt* 2^ Roaiini, 

Bofia Dca, 533 
Book a/ C/idjigcj; 115^ i ^9 
HopIc ci^ Pietyp 415 
Ikwlro/ HiafCWy, tlXp itjT 4*9 
Book Rices, 1I :xz 
Bo4iklccpii]^.. t^ptiiin, 57 
Book lciimEii^ m tgypt* jffF. 

Books, Bzhylonun, ot: OkittEiK^ 4li, 
445, 119, itr, coat cf, in Rcrmc, 611; 
key to corly oricnUl ciilhFn^, 6; uuint»ci 
of, h% ceiiitm librarkSj 4 io 
Bod daiicingi 3 if 

Bontczms. And gmnhliog, : tLaiocJ for 


zi 


Boijippn* «ktc? of Icnm^, 84 
BoiuiWi, uttiiinij llcibTCTRT, loB 
Bonni, 150 

dretn, 719- ”30 

Bow and jUToWf Cllincso. t iz* trac of taiielit 
tirlTp z t fscc fltdiczy'i 
"Bom Vut,'" A09 
BcBtiik^ C!i incur. 14^1^-; Cretan, 2oqf. 
Biaimirrn^ 458; dnlK^ mul prhilegef of tiq, 
160,. i^ip 164 

Elraliiii;zmsm. 459* iBl. 1% jod 

Zaioftstfianuili^ JT0 
flnthmt icnpt* 15^- I ^ 

Brazilun ludsrm fctiiilw fitca, zS 
Bek!^ 13 
B^ktaiii. tni finm- 


Bfitiiniik.-ui, 99 s 

Bfutui, 9&1/ 51J7 

Budinuip 157^ 159, 164 

BuddhiifhanTuu 149 

Bitddlnsiu. 4 L4,139. E 5-. 1 19 

BmMhtst^ [nonaitPE-ihia. tmni 4 foe kzmiing. 


[iSDEXj 7<)5 

463; cnorlt and bdspug,. 141* 148; pio- 
hibdion of ^itics^ i ^ 

BuSalo-dtnce. *VSa(idiiJi, i4lf. 

Bull gmpltkigp Oebm^ 199, E^gvp- 

tian, 65 
"JJuttmg/' 14Z 


Cjcsai. 5gi, 491. 496. 500. 5oSy 515. 540, 



^34, Iji &44, &9S, T^i:. 705, 709, 715, 
710 . 730 ^ ??<>• 7i7- 745- 7l'i 
play, 663; dadon at Rome. 691: ImiW' 

nundiip^ 677 ; spcubEclcs* "lO, 71 S. 7 Z 4 . 

7^7- 7J4; 735 ., 7 741 . 744 . 746 ^ 7 + 7 : 

sports^ 6 qh: ■roinimmg, oji 
Caic^H Florcriiine ^aiiic, iSi 
Cdendir» E^yptun, 47 
Oilifoniu induni, lu 
CislignK 545^ >>^- 5 ^. 597* 

697, 6gg* 715, 71&* 725, 759, 73J. 741:; 
and specifics* 711* 710. 715, 7171;* 73 

^33. 754- 735. 77^. 75^^. 744- 747- "4^ 
75Z; eKliai'a^icc of, 699 
Calpnmtw 0:4 

Camdliw^ 505, 514, 517, 131^ 553* (SiOrT*- 
CjiQfEm^ 47S. ^79, 4$5 
Caotjujiiati gLiiiiiilon, 74Z 
C^ii]pit$ 543 [^ 525P fi^zfr 

661, 665, 66€p ^4, 710, 74 ^ 3 , 747? 

CLihe>c, 135 
Oiiiiia^ 5^ 

Qnioc aim, iz, iiz 
CiEnonf of Filial Dufi", 118 
CanopiB. "V? 

Caiitnirian Law, 503 

Capjtoizuc Cantesn 314. 531. 7 “^ T=3 p 

746 

Copitotmiii^ 53 ^74 

Orpm^ 47 B, 4S5, 543, SiT; j^kdialoFLiJ 
schoolp 738, 741 

CaRdlta^ o|5^. fljt- T-i: ImIIh, 651: tpe^- 
kekn* Tzjf, 7^ 

CnTncado^ 574* jlyi bei 

Cititlizguiiacu tiisd', wit% 494. 495, 

^ 497. 4 W- \ 

Cjn'lIklAp SpEinUV ” 0 . ^92, oiq 

C£ssiodDn]l; 756 

Cii^tcK Hfperts and ori^n of 4: in 4. 

see, a!;^. rUsspi 

CaatridiLS, oft pupili* attwc* 590 
Cat, tmiDjcd foi hunhng^ in CficLit. 2-5- 20ir 
in 

4a<f 4>5f. 

Citilmc^ 583 

Dilliii. on Indian cimes, 36-41: Msimbn 
^iffalcHlanor. 2454 Maudan shaiD battle, 
S^f., linlp dance, 51 


■;i>6 [iNtJKx] 


Cilit, 475,^7,41)^, 5&», pi, pj, to6. ?C7, 

^Q^i. 5 ^ ^^ 7 ^ 9 ' J*'®P 

5 ii, js;, 5p, 5 ^ 6 , S 57 . j^?. ? 7 ^- Tj- 

f-^ 57^* >rr. ^1*. 50- 598. <*;■ <'iS* 

6itj^ ail* 625^ 02%, fi^ii. 641^ o^&i <n 
f.TTnirr, 6Si; yn Creek gic^iuc, ^^9; 
KJn TCiVimmiiig^ taxed UsKi,iiy* 


7&1 

C:ilu tilt Toiin^cr^ xofiL ;45'. (44; and 
hdl pUv^ ttjo. 6fi^ 

Clio, Vitaiui, 5&1, >91 

CjviliYp Aifiiviti. Atlii:n«i 3 p 

5^7^., 4K;: K^-piinUt fioi Hiiitlu, pi, 
wh. 1677 rcfsion* 1S5J Ramnn. 

ImrtiTi- 264^.; Tbebart, 16-j 
Cmiaiiy CoinmjiJdrTs Tlie* 464 
Cdnji, &fi6* 6^7^ 6^6, 691; m riicttrio^ 6^4; 

(in hejildi gminmtki, 

CclEibeiunr. 49"^ 

C^liit^ dbeius flirmt}', (p^4l gUdiab^ml cvti- 
ICitSi^ 4S4 

Crniiiiry of SiitTninics^ iio 

Ccrodci, 5^4 
Ctttatnhp quest For, 14 
Cli.icrot™, iSo, 5^4, ^71} 

ClLilcidiiii sIpthiDct^ 4B0 
CliJilcitca, So-, ^ 94, 97 
CJuinLlfa^llpb, IJ7* 159, J&l* 170. 171, 17; 
CF^n^c, Arnintfc nn^ 452; InoiEible m 
grat itiUc, 517; Lbctettoi 00. 4'?i; PJala'i 
fear (dp 445; ^Idical and cdacstiofiA? yt 
K<niir» Sfurthn Fjsliirt 19 prevent* 

Xcf^tmiics cHi, 421L 
in ^^rfaic, OuEn v, tsi. ii2t l >^4 
Ctctiii, ^05; TCi^plbn^ 60; UtruvL'tin, 
4^-tr,i IFrnrfn. 165, i6fi, 1^, i6&p 169, 
17;; JJiimork:. 119, it7, =\t: NJesa 
pol:nnimi* Jki, 5^7, ttS; E^eifURp 1S5 
Qiiiriiiit mnvg. 14^. ^^4^ ^4611- 3^7, 

4i^-fF - 7 a(>iT. 

Cliiihruiu^kc. i^ij 
C^lijHtily. 114, 249, 

CUernkect, ^rsrind 02IE games, 

Chk^uc {Laiii;(M.-doc pmet. 

Okildrctip libor id, auioiig Zufli, 14 
ciuiiJrnr'i ^mcs aiid fibuUiiri^Sv 

aslni^K ^to; ixn, tute 

patii, *5^, hilli. 64. irji, J46, aijl), 

i;idp ^11; blindnuni tntff, 196^ 511; 

bcMrd gmic^ pd hmH. 
bcjijii imd anowv a^ 5 ; buiMin^ bouy;;,^ 
511; cjfts;, 410; eu^xd iiiiiiiiil^ iqfii 
E^iEfbijig, z<}^: tat\ ctoJIc!^ ^6; r:lJiil1^ 156: 
cDckfiglinFig. oocoddes, 64: lianci^, 
Jj;^; (Jm* >lMi dalK y^d 

dmitgjkh. zzt: drivb^ pcK ^yii; duck and 
drake. ar^&H iiKhs^ H^htini kiti^c. 170: 
Eloii mk ^(0: Kt-ifix J l^criTic ii iilj a direidi, 
296; gaiTie ot pcbKkii a^b: 


"giifts hmv nuiiy/^ jio; gue$s-wbo-Mc- 
iiTiiip tiaii^mooni, fio; F^dbalip 

196, 51*; hobbihorsisi, 

410; hoops, 64, 197. jia, 511: 

boppiitg, 296^ fj^tnu'a, t6; j^iinpFii|,. 
29C; juinpiTi^jKksH ^4^ Iduiikiinacji^ 

"tum pmcp ’ 5ieif.2 kites, 150, 596- 
knitn^cmiici, 22%, 510; kuttiifci* 

£96: tcapfro^ 296; mitthfe* 
imuiiituie inipEemtikts* 51Q; znor^i, 2J}€; 
mu^kal kitcd. nuts, 5143: "odd ^nd 
c-t-ctl'" ^la; "pnvemeot"^ gJBnc, 214; 
pjgoojtv. 64: pbfs, play lotuittire, 64. 
pofir, 296; 10^ 396;; riding stiek- 

pUm. yill numUlg, 29^ «C 94 W^ 210, 
pi: iiluok]&,. 296; shootmg beans of peh- 
hies -qh; sJinttlfectJck* t p; iickFerp 51a; 
s:lipptrig rope, igo, skipping stones 51 is 
stuidiiL^ or hopping, on a pwed 9k4S 
tJ)6; iuiiigs„ ^9^, iwon&H 29^* 
thwiiig. 396; tops. ^ 225, 296, 510, 
1^ Foipshig aiicl Epnmiug edns 2^1 flO; 
Ira^ng in j binitkel. -q(^\ luf oF ^96: 
lAiigmnv ^iO; on stius, 296, 

svhipsv 296; 296; ^liUtles 

10 

CluEpeik^ 70 

Cliincsc. flpicLiltiiTe. 112; i[itk|iulv, ui: 
jithkije diwipUne, 140^ boxing, 140ft,s 
"butting;^ cLiMltii'l gaoia^ tjqf.s 
cIlUk 3, iiarffiincirig. 1x2, x 27-^2; d«:linG 
nf edufiiiittOTi, tif>; edtns^fioti, pthatff stid 

piib^k;:, ] xS; cxiiiuiTtiJtijDiEs 1 

t$7* iiti!^ Gibing, 149: f(Md binrdiiig, 
fontrict, i^zR.; pt\'$ (sdtti^turti. iiqF,, 
gladulEPEiai cotite^« 

I4&: goicTumcnt,. 111, 112^ 11|tu.bls 
ii|.^ hrultji gsnuiuitscs i-f^fiS mldfkrtnal 
ediimtwis iifrff ^jijijiLiss 140; Iihctid tiltj- 
ettion ideil, i iicf.; life and oducitkni, 

111- 5 K liftnn^' edneatinn. lifcnrit^ 

112- litcrjituri\ 119: roaentinM- ol, 

t49f.; mL'4ir4l pr^^ctiecr 148; nierclunr 
ebSi Hi; metal industfict, li’^imink:, 

occupikifis^ 11 if.; pjdiiim^ i>9i 
pliAsi^ui crLlt]]ic„ 120-51; *'piteli-pat/' 
polo^ ^-H^- record kiaj^ing, 
112; teFutkooshijssj 1151.i religions, ii4L, 
120: rcligkiLii lullticiy-e um phvMcal eiil 
tufc, i2q; i^ilk cnltinr^ iix^^kkiuI enij of 
cdueituis rifiil.i ^^trart, 11.04 water 
sports 145(4 i^r«iliug, 140; wTtiin^ ji j; 
HOiticn. I Iff , 1 irjf. 

CliroiL icbool lit; 299 
C^hnrfjn spQttl^ 0 
Churc^tt, j\(l«rtiJiiii, 109, fio 
CFEmlion. nKirtu'iiim, vmiift barmony of 
HiiFid -not bcajy^ 6, eritMduri of g.nnei. 
750-; iiiti Lienee on nialkinc, 694 


ChriiHmhv, 4iid ecnpcrar uaraliip, 
d?ccl qC cm 755^4 it* cmn- 

petiion, 111 Rome. ^7 
auiilLin*^ -ft ifiLts. 730; fnrbiddcti in 
Hoiruin jichooR* ^95 
Chu^m^ ias& 

Cictio, 325. 4T5, 4^*- 40 * SM, 501, 

506. y:r7, SOQp 511, 51^. JiR. 

S-H' 5 v^ 

TC*f^ 575^ 579^ 

59"^* 59^^ 597' '6cSp ^ij., Ok--!-' ^t 'lr 

03=^ 649^ 6fjq^ ^iyOp 67=, ^5t 699* 7 « 30 p 

73— ermetnun^, aulm^rti, t^^4: 

iigrkiithjjc for old ti6:^ aiunisU ft?r 
veii jlroafesp 743; fltdoCic cmitotip 657: 
bgtlpLiv. W4. €6yi Coaipus Mjjtiuj, 
Slicing, 513. 62S. 6 h^ 

0/ ofalOT. EpiCOHisiiip taOt; 

71(51; i fi^rf ri^r for old! 4gCL 663^ 
ejttfivigaiicc, ^nnes and pilifk*, 
Greet gyniimlks- 514^ ^ 47 * ^54^ 

63JP f^yr, 662; Croeki. 574= Gftob in 
hjlv, 571; bamiarny with mtiirc, 6|6; 
halth, 681; hlh g™rtiisimn+ f^S, 56 =; 
htuitin^ ^74^ ^5' mjcifiiquajjy tif nim 
^rnn'tkc, 3994 ^ tiitcJlciLliuJ pliy^ital 
cii^llcDce, 5^5; fiu(wttjnct, 6co; 

ttgaJ tT^imiite. 57^^ olucitma, 

J^HEF.: luKUcal profcisioii, 659 ; PiMa> 663: 
jintm ofucfhc*. jqflF!.; nralw Jiid pHi 
loiophor, 6 qi, 604; ij^itH of oratory. 399? 
pftiialk dui>v 499- pbilP 5 o|iliy at 

Athao, jfly; jiW- as leoicititiji. 636. 
p«tn arid hirtori^ 564: pojMibr judg 
fFioit' 61 it 7^5; micteiiri. 563; rekriem 
iil cdkiuition d»J rile 6oqf,: ibetoiic:bi]>. 
5S6; atniuiii army. 637: Sptntin* i^oiao^. 
637^ ipcttaclo, 7^4^-. 71 ^ 7 *®*' ” 4 - 
T34L - 0 * 741, 74=; Stnk:%, 60 ip studies 
600; timiditv tn ^^peibiikg, titbu^ 
Itiicii for gained, 7:^4; war, 449. 5-1, 51^* 

wtL 390; witiJig iicfott qw. 

rttt w-iTT ij bf Frotito foE in&tLnWktl E caic in 
chrmiiig wnrdi^ 609; cnticir^ fiir hii 
Lhulkmwsi. 574- Mrrids Maicu^ to VihEdii. 

Ckcjo'i o^^Eftnatiinkp 344; cicllfii. «<)9' T^i 
lotm^ iik immorljiljtjs ^6^: hmont at 
liisiHi of Hcpiiblir. 347; phOofSopliy of 
ifln-Birat ctillure. 6;5rf.; refuge ui pUJ 
JtHophy. 614; view of reason, $tl 
Citiadoti, 233 
Cuiciui Alinjeithji, 37= 

Cirein 644, ^iBp 7 i 9 « 7 ^ 5 ' 

72901, lUuJ liTrJiffTiiJue “tc; ^iHcndancc lit, 
cuur^ and the Inee. 73if:; critkijsed 
fn- Cbrntiiiui and pogjn^ 733^;. drivers- 
73:; RtntMsin (MT^ini, tus; bchraii;. “^3if. 
756; ffte, 7;oj i^mblsjEg. 73popuLiniy 


[IKBEX] 797 

of, 73ait4 rwJJtis, 731- seoatan partici¬ 
pate K 73=i sreedsv 74 =; ^ictorsct, 732; 
WB^kli midi 732 

Ciieii* MuicntEui. 7^:9^ 730- 735 

Cifai* hfnrttliiu, 4I3, 514, 729, 730* 733, 

70 

City life and nomudic, 4 
City' of Cod, 4:20 
City-state, and a:Iu£:^ioii. 419, 410 
Civil wm, Romany tich, <141 
Cbtva, Atbcniin, 2S1, :z^v Ruhvlojiiati^ 
SkitF^ SgtF.; Chinw. nzv E^i>tiaji- 49. 

3;, 15; fnncii^fa] aJipctt and ojigni 
of, 4g: tfiiidil, isyfl-; hofnerK'. -17!-: 
Pmtttt. iSi; Rciniati, 491ft.* Spartan, 

= ?# 

Cb^stesmera, Biiddhisjt, 139 
Climtiiau, 315. 546, 633, 743 
CbiidiiUp ^3, 531, 644, 690P 692, 69^, 713, 
"13, 716, 719, -21h 722* 74<>. 74^ 749! 
jind, gambtin^ 664; sfieL-i^irlcS^ 711* 718, 

-=5. 717. 7 =^. 735- '^ 44 > 7+7 

Otuuliux Bids op of Tiutn, 694 
CbmhiiA FtnwLiiis 339, d>2 
Cbtkbifs Poldicr, 56^ 

Cby c:ablel'^ Bab^lonijn, ^=tf, 91; Crcta]i, 

20t 

CIcaiillticsiL AtliciiLiiE* 508F* 401; BuddlibL^ 
164; Chincscp *4^; Oc^, ii rt .; I gyp- 
tkliT 64; Jtchirw. 106; Hiudu, 164; 
MobciifoDarOp 1^4^.; I'crssaiu 195^ 

IMhagojoan^ 42 b: Rtnuaii, 112, 

64Sft , 661, 67s. 6:4. 6S7f. 

Clirirthiniei' Kfomw, =79 
CJecraicocv 236* 230^ 269, 

Oecnutnci IH. =;i 

CJuiiaie^ AtJieiiiJiL, 2 7 4/^1 Egyptiaii, 48; In 
liidbp 13S; Itfilkn* 476: Pctsbii, i:^S, iSo; 
reUiiun ot. to clrstbofi^ i t* it 
ClodiuL ScniikiH 573. ^33. 

Gnclia, $12, 51 5, 677 

CiorluHg. piimiijve, tif.; Romui. 303, 6a 1; 

Spirtaii, =3flp 231 

Cnidbn ^hnd. 

Coedfication, 296; at Ron>c, qiiefCioncd, 
Ccilkgev. printlv, w I’lgypt, 57 
Qilcrmnttis. 757, 736 

Cotinneib, 476^ 477, 538, 621, nn 

Hgricidtute md dimelJig. 652; 

Comtnerre^ AthenuEi, 175; Sabidoniiinp 76F.^ 
78: Cretan^ 5O0; Rcmtati, 338, fftr 
ComineTciid cducatipn, E^yptuin, 38 
QnrumoditfH ifj. ffr, -1$. 7=V ~*T* 
liuthin^. ipectades^ 7^14, -iS. 7^1, 

7^1' 70i 74^- t^cfcrtcs nf, 660 
CoitiiuEni nian. CtoeL g!im|i!ie ul, 423 
CoDiriiimic^tkon. by isf^ 300* 332. 

699; watci. niipEFrI uf, ti, 4S, 7^^* 
134. jqSp =»- 2T4J.. 4-6 


7 gS [iMDEXj 

CommonitT. and the dmet:, 

Cottipitmtivc itud^v ^wi by kttm, 6 
Compo^tj^j^ ChiitesCi ng; iWinan^ 
CoinpukiDii^ F]i£g uu iu£Sixtivj=ii» in 
teaching. ^2 

CcFrtC«bta4ge* Bi:Jn‘lizi:ia 4 i, 3 o: Chmcscp i 
Eg^ptan, Piribij, iSl 
'^CanuitioniJig"' prpccjsi, 

Cc»n^JTtiutiOp 

GpnfiKian Analects^ tiS, ut 
Conlikdan ll^-miTp 

Cotiftti^iiiirkisiti, lit, 11^. 116r 
Q>afiMins, 114, nS, ng, 125^, 

%zK i3q- 139: as fislLernuiap 149; 
cidt d, > l ig; on limtling. 154 

CofiqiiestH Ujurtng oj* on class Imo, 4; 
Dwiaaip = 13^-1 adcil of. lai Ftr'sa 
Xmwphtm nup 4^4^. 

CortsmafhTjp aiid cdticutknul tbiusgc, m 
Athoifp 4^1^ in Rom^. 575^- 
Ccnistmtilic. 179, wS. 399, 546. ;;3, 514, 
„ S 0 r &51- - 5 > 

Cohififulion m Znt t.^'rfraentoncant, 41^ 
CoEinFiilii. 514, 911^ 

Contje^ibp Crft^ Iqvc uihtchc^ 

CboliJ^ 40CSi Kom^cn, tw: Sprtati^ 

5>^ 269 

Cudnna^ 294^ sSu 634 
Ci)mfli+ 4P&- 469^ jTimct irt^ iSSff.; gkdb- 
toriaJ ^ics 4 t 7 ^ 3 . T^:; 

Comebap |cS* 6 j6p 6^7* 015 
Cinndiiii 5-5 

ComiitDi^p 9^31^ 6a 01$^ 

Corporal pujihhniinii^ no^ no, lA^, ^oiC 
Cut Asekpiadf oC 40Z 
CormppoiitzTk CD, m Albcntin rdiic^aiwn, 
41^., in Rouiju, 974—617 

Court!^ Athoiuaii, ^77: Kuimn^ 6<>^i 

^43, ^p 7JO, -24, 737 ; 

flod t 3 tttiv 4 ^ii« d, fesfp 600 
Cratrs ul ?^ 1 alhn^ 573 

Epff. 61* 84 

Ciimni, 733 

Ctciaiip aHirphits, cgikmlime^ mo; 

anui$i:paacfib, 314^ iUchcT7\ so 5; archi- 
HK£iuTp zizU artr inf. eoS, 

253; houng* r>d-; UK cidru/c;. 

19&P gtiin vtwy ta = ;3i huBl grepplrngp 
Mfff-; dffMS* i!9^; COitiincfcc. iQq*. lao; 
dddtiiDp 031 X 7 of, i^p domcttic lifcp 1919- 
foTL. 197, irjd'.hiititfrig, 

M jiT.; HopoTt pfp tibniJ poiU»C3n« ii>3i in- 
fiurwx of inititirtiom, 44 447: iiitdkc- 

hidl adsanccnicn^p zoif; zoi: 

life imi fflnatinn, t^T—n f; of v^Kritw 

f75; kmhk: and daixiitg, znf,: tijiril 
TOUTti niimW ^"stoup =01; op^irpi- 
bam. 1Q9. zoo: phyiioS coltiuc. igz-16. 


popnljtiin, £oo; Tcl^iflo, 199. zioL. 2*4, 
ivj; ^taticu^ i-iif.t hchfjah. zotf,j 
script, 101; wxrfEirt, zzif,; untua 
ill; wildhkp 10|; WCmoLi, iqg; WT^tliaTg, 
i 09 F, 

in Kame^ 69 S 

Crapj, Rabvbiimi, 7;, 77; ChEnnC:p 111: 
Eg^riim, 4S: GiedL 17 f; JraJtm, 476^, 

Cnpleipi, 2^5, 

CnW OiT^ ci rhe ♦Vortfj /tmenoin in- 
duni, f4 

Clrniac, 4?ki, 536, 571 
Cineio* zoi^ 111 
Curio, Tufi, 716^ 741 

CuirkmViM^ Atlxnun^ ^oiEp 3i07ff,p, jaitf.; 
Bdn'lcnianp Sifl.; Chin£»« li^.. iiif.; 
Eciptijiv Nebjtw, JOg^.t HirtdiL 

i6zft.: lloitiieriCp izzt.; Pmbn. iSit; 
Rumnii^ ;z-i, 37 iff^ 5“"^#-, jSbfl-, 59 S. 
6Mf., 6ii3f.; Spiuton, "4^^ 

CiTTcijctfcxifp itiif.p 461 
Cynitjam^ 4) jf, 

CjTiks, 470 
C™isci. 144. 54;, jBj 
Cypno^lao 

CiTojM«Ji^ iRi, 1S4, ilyf., 

CiTiH* 76, 7S^, 97, jt7, i' 79, iSo, 167. i^Zp 
439p 461; ctbiizatiaii of* ^^43. 

Docun VVjt, 341 
E 3 ;piclcs. 3^4 

L^kotdi v\ti!mcn. frf, 

r>jTkM 3 rap =76 

hnihilQp i4ff.; com imideii, 17; t3cat!i, 
34' *7S- dEl|\^, 2 %; hltmicL 
176; mcdcstw;, 3 if, (50c etii) 

AUii EttiTjW iS; atid nJigionp 5, u, 
=V *irt-T 

i45f,, ift^.p 3^^, 513; Afnntap 19: 

Anictiijfi. 396. 309, III, jiij- aiirnzK. 

111. 117-31; Cretin^ inf.; EgvpHnii, 
RtniKim. 4^8^ HeJifEirp mzff., 
107: tfoincFic, 2I7 p lyn, i^iL: Indta, 
S73S.; tnar^tcTS ofp ntccniEdp ifz; niLiiiit 
oF »cb|ii 5 £tir tnfin, 13; Mc^potauilan, ^Op 
92fi.; tnluidl tendency., zxf,; nuntch^ 17^ 
Penian, i^zL; Quiiitflian wu 633.. 63^; 
fcbtcd to lociil hfcp 9, 31 ; ftunmi. 513^ 
f3|, 6tSf,, 634!., 659; SociaiEs kaii^ 
336p 431; SMtim, Z43t. z6^sf.* tnnplc; 
177, anti 2% 19, -3p ii6f,p 129, z6^ 

*67. HS. 4S9. 7-9^ 74flf- 
OaiiU. 475 
HviritB, 17?, i^g. i8? 
ftwnf, |i 

Djvid, 97 , 99 ^ iQo. 10 -, to^ 

0>e Finifciw, iio 
He Onjoir. pj. 



I^cbotahp lei 
Dtct-htinhng, 105 
DcgBco. Clmicsc. 

DcUtots, 6^5 
Dcli^TUti UM 42 

Z>c 1 ian Ltaigut; 3®o^ .|63 
Dc!oi» fntiinl ol, 

Dcmdrahis^ ^40, ^71, 710 
Deiiioe™:^% AmtoSJc on^ 4471 Athentaji, 
iT^i m Qiiii-cie cdiioKoti^ iiS; in Ut 
hTcw cducaifuu^ loSf.: m 
clcip 75a; in rpsTts, 546, iflgff.: Plafo'$ 
ccntimipt fw, 4 | 5 . 414 
DcjiKSCiittis^ 471; Oti 4;;^ 

Dcmodhciietp =90, 500, 519, gzfip 

6ot 

m!spc»ti»u, mid decay uf Rttmnn lettm, 
61 iff. 

DJj^rmjT-Vcdjp "Ixjw imd fdcntCp" iGg 

DlLimLi SaifjaSp 

nt^oras, 5J9, jSs, jS!J, 647 

255 

nimniw. 105. im 

Djch tind heoJtlip 514+ 400. 4CfJ.» 455^ 654: 
Aiitliinnu oiu 6S>; Aiubicui tm. 414; 
«\riin(ap. 1 u *7f^4 athblCi p 

Ciilifortiia IddurtE'p lof.; Cdim cicip 
^4; Cicero on. 65 ^: Crettn^ =00, =09; 
Qticn on, 411!,, 6^^ gladiator^', rjO: 
lTcbrt!i4'* rcijnLitcd* 1&7; lEiiidu, 164; llijy 
pocTTito ofip 4a5ff.p Fionicric* 219; Meso- 

{ jQtimiinB, 77p Moliaipti D^Mo. 1^5; 
Papuan I it; Pcr^iiinp 1S4; feinyiim, xi± 
Hlllnitratm of^ 411^ Plutatth on, 4o^(!.; 
P^lhagom on. 4^7: SoctaiK tm* 43=1 
Spartmt^ 139^ 24 tp 152: Zufii u 

DictcdCi, ^&7i, 311, 4Eit, 4=7 
PitCj zzi 

475 - 555 - 537 - >49. 569.^5, 598. 6*5. 
6*5. 6 ss. 6i}. 6^S. 64s, 074, 7ia, 754, 

7 - 3 h 735^ 7^i nn fwimitijng^ 671 ^ oii 
Mumcij at ^Gcto^ 71 ;f. 
r>to Quyrotom, 361, |6i, 390, 573, “49 
DiocUa^ 73^ 

Du)ckti.-ni, 559, 544, 546. ?}«, 554, 

. 554 - 565. 594. ft* J. ftS*; (if, 672 
nuMomv. fti, 8), 84, 159, »97. :oi, 25ft, 
;66, 367, 47}. 535; conc«tnu% t^piuo 
^ocalion. 75^ 74; Kg^'pliiiri umim and 
trades, |i, ^Si; ^traffh ol w\ 

dim, 49 
nM 3 gcnrUp 3io 
DjogeBcioTi^ 31U 3±4 
DiogHKsi, i6i. 0:, pp. 574. 575 
Winrtian fbih'al. Jia 
Dwiinoii, ^70, 491, 537 

Pkimum 111 llaiicamusus, 33^ 

Dtpyloit Vwp lit;, 3^4 

Dw'ipime, school, Aebmbn, 30 iL; Chinese, 


79^ 

lie; Egyptian. ^S; llebrCH-, lUiidn, 
163; iloman, 5S1, 390!, 6oj 

them any ironrru! ol« &ahykmka« 
81* Sii CeJtjc, 694; Qirtstiuiii, 694: ICg™- 
tsn, 37; Creel, .pc^i&: Hebirvtv icftf.’ 
Hrncfis. i6jfF,; nninitivc. 5iff,; Roniiiii^ 
6S3, 6^Si, O93; 1 cijtonic, 694 
I>uiine^niiu3np Atlunikii, 4^7^.; Rooi^nii 
55t-6Sp 'iff.; Spartao, 25+ 236. 
249, 169^. 

DiMitcria, pa 

Phinatiarid Bab>]oiibn md H^ssiiTiiiBp 04. ^7; 
EtTtEtoro, 48*, 402, 555i pnmrtiy^, ^4!., 
42f4 Rottuitt, 533 

Divoiee, Chiiicsf^ 1141 Homin, 6i9f- 
Doctor,. tict pHt'^Icbni 

Dtkctnne <»< the Mcan^ 115, iiS, 139, snd 
liijntiDjCp ipL 

Do^p litninn|, 6i; Spartaii, s^S, 

=6ir, 675 

[^idabclb^ and 734 

Dflk. RomajE. 363, 696^ 736 
Ponicnicbrno, 103 

Donuz&fnted nniitiiikp Athcnkn, Chi' 

nescH iiij Cittaiit ioa; Eg^prian^ 6 zi 
ti'tmAOp 4761 Nfo^njo-Dani, 133 
Ihjttdtian, 545, ip. 55a, 6104 61 a- &13. 
613, 633, fjip 663, 669, ^73, f>99, 715, 
716, Til. 7i3p 733, T4a> 743, ^43; 
anJp nthetii-. 675; tpccbacloi, 713- 71*^ 

7 715 * 14 ^r 7 d^« 7 ^ 

nniuitiEn Afn, 6 cm 
D tiiUmicimv Urotlicf, £79 
T>orbi] iTiMsk, 434, 436 
l>omn 5 . 19&^ SiiOt aci, 253,316, ip, 363, 
3S2- in tbe Pclo^Kimicauj, i 
Tkmjh, 399, 3:14 
Diaco't cotk, 377 
Dravidhii eultnrc, 134 
ntomeut of 0tvot|dialiis Jp. 05 
DioTno^ zffi, 268 
I>rq™i, |6^ 172 
Dnipada, 166 
Ehmilbp 7Up 744, 74S 
Diiuiii, 540, jai. 549,7*5. 7JJ. 

Dull tinivGnc« ndjcl in, 14I. 

.%riitatk cm fo&4tton of, 4123^ 
CEimcse. iii, it z; E^plbn, 48; Inca, pt 
\fQbcrTjt>J)sri5. 154^ primthiep 4- 12; 
Komoii^ J06. 517, 365!., 699f.; Spartin, 
239; 2nfii. 14 

E3.St 

bie/cssrnw. 29 f 
Ecdktiti. 679, 602 
KclcttGCs 6^ 

Ecomnm (<scci^ m Rume't Vfm. 49^, 500- 

557 ^- 


&OQ ^tJCDEX] 

Kcononuc Cicck diufttfi^Kyjon, 

4fjSf.; 0f Carrh^^e aud Rume. ikbjbhSc, 
557I. 

^:dllC^tum, md sodfll cluiigB in AOicm 
iiiS.; AtlictiiaH. j-0-65* 

S-sfF.; ChirtcTfC, u6Eiil claiii 
%tT^itilif^tuiii muJ. 5; Ctelun, a::iL; Egrp 
twn. 553.; equalitv af* tn Fliirjcrchi, 
Ktnucaii, ^HoU Hebreift'. titW.; IJiitih!, 
161L: iJanrtfic, kiltiwkdsgjL tuuj vii^ 
tucp ;irs mim-sidcdi ptmtllhe, 5; motit 
itf i&cial fchiililiaintL, up cn^a (rf- 
io; Persian, play irnw. =9&. 

44 ^. 4 J 5 , p; to 

social ofdo, 4^f,: piacticau m 

71, 74. in Kmnt, poS . |S7f.i 

pruntriir, icccjnsttuctioni erf Cicck 

410-65’, [Unmn, 57 

Rim^u girl's, SpiTrtsn, 

Spaitan gitT't, ^44^- 
Kdtic^ttnn, plirtical^ « pHi’iii:?! ctiltui? 
Kdiicatiatial ihiMzlfA, Ariish>tk\ 447 - 5 ®: 
Ci{X£o\ 514, 5^4, 547*59^^.. 64P 64^. 
654, 655, 656. CdflfElcjLH\ 

4^4-45' Pinhirch s, 

+27^,; Qumtilian’ii F7)^ ^SiR, 

C&5, 5gt. 6oilF^ 
bciicca’^ J7^i 58^ 0o6tf.- 6jgf. 

6<5^i.; Sointn , 4x6, 4iniL: Ximophffli 

44 T* 4 ?^S ^ , . .1. 

UgypU 4. •'7. I'A iw. ‘n'Jiua' 

'iii>Ei til. 47; iiifluctiCc of Nile on,. 47 
Ef^IJifion, flfmvp lyithirr^. fill,' ilitirLng, 

oduEilftins, ^865 gl>df^ 

govesniTiail, 414; c]rTnTWStii."s, 
neollthk culiiitr, iv pfuiiniJ olutntioM, 
5&^74i piksU, psif.; |wofmk>nal cduca- 
tkiti, 55#.* 7^ focal onginw 47* tdijeaim, 
48. 41), 50. uf.; ioctil cbsstn, 4^5!!.; iti 
cietVp g^cmllv penfic, jTj; ipCr+T nTiil 
rcKfration, i^'immtrtg. fifir. 

Eitctu, 750 

714; b.uliin^, 6--$; iw,uU‘ 

11*110^ <f 7= 

KIwuj, 467. 4fh^, 1^. 475, 47f>, 4^, i 3 t, 
4 ^ 4 ,191 

FkinLUUn' etStmtirm, Alhcnun, 7^*^; 
Oniiw, iiS; r^^ptLiii. I Icbft*- 
lOO: tlindui l^emaii* tSt; UronaTi, 
5 -Af,. 577 ^ 

rnmto^J m Intia. 17=/.^ fn niiufii 
mil] w^iUCp 1169, 1^, 171, 

tv-kininum fntrt^i jia 
Mk 4^. ^S:i, 496 
Jvllp^ ou dantnii:, 

Fbqlkyiiii^* and rnnu irf uilkm, 6ac(^ ^4!. 
Fmpre. Atiseniim. 374^, 1-^ Cicimi, 
19^(1.^ Ffvprun hKl fot. foi gtt^nptiv d 


btttf ofp 198* a74f.H 47<^i Pe™n. 
IWttimt, 47^ 4^4^^' 5s 1, ;?7f. 

K1CLP114CS, 6 tf 9 

Fii^utccrmg. Ba^doiiJaii^ 84; Clftiatn lo*, 
riif: 4^!.. >7; Erniscan, 479, 

490; ^[d1l!BpDaI0, 15^; Remum, 50 

Enipi 111:1+ ibf. 

HnliJ, 

Euiimj, jciJ, ;i4. 572, 571, 654 

Ew|tiir3i \tmid bV' ninhEral pnetwautciio, ^4 
HiiviroirnicmL cf!cct ofp on tium, 10 
Epaminfmda^p 171 r 4^ 

Eplwbk; coUe^ llbon, 524. ediicatioti. 

li>-^7* 4^5^ oflth+ 51(1, 

Kpifliic ulii^Liis, ^17^ ^4; 

aplirt^ 315; iratipJtapiictcs, 5:5? dto- 
Jbkni, ^14: ^sifHuJrfirt. 5414; cpbihirai, 
^Wttiuicoip 514, lijtn gimTnaaiafc:Ji* 310. 

5U, 450? hc^ioji, pi, jaj, P4; bfiircmf- 
514, Isoplmruiiclioip 5 2^1 
efts^ 513; mpopiiidofrjbat, pi; hvjw- 
hilto, ^!i4: 313: iatw, 3241 

Jap!iaHott, ^14; lueslrupbt'Es, ‘^2.4^ jeos- 
n>ffe 5 ^ 512^ 311 jcniiiioiw 314: pro^ 
fjfci. 3:3; wpfilOMJiUJ». 3tit 7=1*-: stcale- 
331: iJiyrojTos, ^14: «OJCO<es. 323; 
w^ifcJics, 311, 314 
Eplltwa?, gi-mnmifciin aE 41Z 
KpbcMu-^. 4S4 
Epk'atlLu, 5^1 

Epicnlti:!, and cpti*hi£ iramijig^ 317 
Kpktctiii, 575, 5-7, 613, 6t6, 731 
EpicLLreaii pfidoiophY. 

I'pKiinrSp. 719 
KpiJiiii. 789 
l-pigaieap p= 432 
Kpiinfj. 5&J. 61- 
t.pitapiiia, 31 o 
r^JiEuma iVcT 
lu^LiirrJj, 7 19 

f ijnifeSv J41, J49. $>i- S<>7* 539 

of. 457 

f^i3S!fl;rito^ 401 
Tra^oillicttci, 41-^" 
iCfccbr cenlear of tmningj ft 4 
P^rttn.1. i^miuiiinn lOi 71 £ 

Erinlid, 194 
r.nphiiis, 66^ 

Emiiii, qit EfTplbtii esterju <i£ cdnaitloii. -Tn 

EtcfrCrcfetrtjT 

Ktrutia. Cicck nifliHafiLx nti+ 4^21. ^147; 

inoflicf of mpciidtiom, 3^5 
Kinnes dflcipbnap 4^t 
Ehiu£^i. EiAlhfific ^hicE'cmcnt^ 4%o. 482, 
oninuJ lights, 4S3; m\^ 4^^, 

4 & 5 .*f,- 4 %- 4 ^f-; 

mxixig, 7^; bnrwli, 4^21 ciitm 

cmiJm 4H6lt.: 479. cutiufc 


insd cdttcatiflCj dautiiig, 4^, 

diiLtu, 48^^ divinaliDii^ 4&I1 48 
5jj: cdtii^tloEiH jSji. fiuiOTi gMfi 3 £ 5 . 487^ 
gumcs, 48^-90: |Mii±iarful contest^ 4844 
gwb. 4!f*f._ 53^; hofM tjLXj, 486; litHiian 
S3cii^» 4H2; limitiii^^ 4H5; liiBiieiiCc on 
HocuiUi cull me p 4^7* 4^8. ■|8<jp 

49<i. junipiti^ 436 ; langiio^^ 480; 

htcratuie, 480; luiii ic-^kh 4^15. #8, 
519; luxun', 4&9E.i 688; iruH 

Laiy cxccllcnccp 479; 48^, 486; 

mithial caf faniiSp 485; 

478; politol leadci?lijpp 47Q: (HttIih: 
twnct, 466, 4S9; relj^oa, 4Siff.* 

iiouiLe m Roinjn gameSp 719; iEJOftS Jud 
T€%Eonr 48^; ttxIinolQg)^ 4 T^J 4 turab 
4Szf„ 4^65,: l^nua, 644; upper 

clw life, 485!!,; M,-cmiiii"j sphcEc, 4893.6 
WiTO-tiinf, 48^1. 747; wriring, 480 
lilugcnics, Aiiitfltk on. 455: ert* 

Etmm, ;4^ 

FupliT^tcSp mtl ctvT3LMt™p 47 

tstiripyo, 177* joj, S®>> s: 5 - 

j8(6. 417. 419. 47« . 

Europe, ncoEtfiK eisllutc UJ, 5* 1901^ 27 f. 


F*ui)'femos» :4^p jS? 

Eun^fliun, 401 

Kxanirniihuii^. Qiiuesc, 117, 118, 119^ %-:*r 
13 ^: Qiiftcjc militsuv^ l|t 

Exeicise anti lieitth. Arclacm 
AristolJc ojip 4S1^. 45^^^ Galeti on.. 
4103.; Mtnjxxialo on. 40 jEf4 r^iiiEatralm 
□u, 4105 rtto mr 4?6f; iiUp 4^ 

Exiirhihran ?poit> 4 iiul 9, tjffr. 7^|.r 

iQsf, 48 :Sh> 

71-4-56 

"Eiborratioii tu lite Sfiidy ui iho 74U 


Faliitrt riqtw* >"r 

Fail Lily aiul iili4c^l]tML AlbcniiDlr =^*^3; 
HabylOTuan^ Chinfc^v 11“. 118^ 
Cjttuifc, ^99. K^i-ptLau, IJcbic^', 

96; )[iudu, Hemerkv 2:15; Pcnian^ 
iSi; Raiiaik Sp*tfLait, i-^^L 

Fimicis, 4; Ailicniiii]. Buniltmun^ 

78^4 Cliincic, III. Fj5i.-p!tiii+ ^itri litniJu. 
157. 159* 160* 161: Tcnmn, 179!,. 182; 
Hoioiin, 

Fjuitiiuamc. ^94, 627 
l‘uvoftEU:i, on liismyp 70 
F^itsrinuit 61 1* 

Fenr ol the luibiott'u. S, 9 
Ftci, tu Ailicnmui <rlinuh. 105, 510. 434. m 
Itumaiii, TO2/., 610 
Fentnluw ^9i * 

Feitilin- nilr, 19; nud Jjiiiiinc. n. 16. 
umi hunuit atock -8 


[rNjPExl Soi 


PcTtii'ab, AEbcnuiUp 3 ;ji>-ti' 2 ; Orceip 36;-99? 

RuOMit, 7i0-j6 
Fiidaii^, %io. 189 
Fire danoc, Nd^nliu^ |3f. 

Filtp in Cbifidc tnidiHOn, 113 
KifLicig ami Eiihm^ -Ji CJimi:^^ 149; 
Crehm, loOp 209, -lo; Fe>tiH 414, 6 zt: 
ITchmfc.7 u8: Tfomenc^ ^^e 5 ^opei- 

tatuwu* 8^; ,\toiu-fijo Daiw, j 56^ Fmian* 
iSS; Romajip |i 3 p 67 68 o^^ 

Ilacciti* Vemns^ jSi* jlilp >91, 591, 
KbjgelUtiiiii. Sjpirtai], 15; 

J'laitiintdn Cireus, 7-0^ 7=Q 
Manijiiinu% 191,. 398 
Flavian ,\nipliitbeaitr* 71X 777. 757 
l- InmUii 717 

JlmuA, 497; 49 ®, 545 . 547, 440 
J'ood Tiipplvi and magic. a-pF.; and pcaiiu- 
inruE ^lei|ieiiE 47: AiEuibL ii; Atltenijii, 
rr^f^ Califoniin tudiarip lol.; Chines, 
i 12; CteLlo, 200s Egvp^bn, 4^,; 3 lotiieij?, 
M9 j 1141.; MesopotaniJan. 77: Molicufu- 
|>aro, 153; Fapnan* 11: FWmau, 47/1, 506. 
Si^tf.. 359,3(«t. 563: S|KuliiJi, 1J5. 249. 


■^7-^ 

Foorhalh Chriieae, i4iff., ifo 
Fuiuuil amt infcntuel educatkui. 

ijf. 

Fom CLrnki for CiiR 1:0 
I'owliu^, II 6:; in Qud, ftHiFi 

ill \fwpatalbLip (JO 

Fniiie& Analc^ 513, 555; cnau oh 710 
Frmlcfin in piimilit^lile. tu 
l-ifiulLi. 589, jci-. 6s6. 6 o9p 652^ 736: 
fm hau pfcly, OTcuii garrics, 735: himt- 


wg, 6?4 

I'^rcmlfttUi'iM x'hoolr 609 
Fi! Ill* 15: 

FimctkuiaVniTi. ru ,\fwrotio, 449^-: pciiiciptc 
d. it^i^tccd, 4cif. 

iprrtti, 339^ 363^994 4^3^ 4^4, 

7i7ff,; llanEE^rk* 235-30, 56 ajceliciv* 
2^0, avraed ^^oniUil. 229, liicdng. tzK 
duriwt net^ :zzy, mtrnm^ 129. ipeai 
thomiui, 2^. Ibiou-rug, 229, 

2:&f. 

FuiicrarT dmcR, aS, 55, 54 7:, 175 
f imm 749 


Galhi* 551* 569, 737 

CiJcn. 7 M, 534. Vil* 1 ??. 3 ^ 8 . 3 ^ 9 . 3 tS. 
486, 401, 402, 415, 66Sp nn;* 68S, 094: 
sod. ^VibUCC/sf tneckhd anil phlT^kill CXcn 
rise, diof-; half pky* 411!*, 415; 665, 
na6f*+ly^btiuj. 6S7; dicL 412p 5^4. dirt* 
nREditp (icallhp ind mcdieintp 413: health 
rswtei^* , inHtjciies of rm iititunrut, 
411: Affjrtal Affflrliont 412^; pro&$iHiiial 
athlcnsTv. ''Snidv of tht .\tti, FAIinr 


SOI 


OllcEl (cwMiiMcd) 

bUOT to the/" 636- rramcT of gLadiatoTTii 
iioj weirk-L iiMi-itadoci 0L 6g^ 

Calli gladiaturt, 74 = 

Callicnll^ : 5^ 

Gatmllclr Simeon bai* loi 


Qink^iUd tSvc Skeond* 105 

\wTd, in Aftkn, ClilruW 
Cicte, =05. lO!?; 62; Lafiflftia, 26 ij 

77* >^: Mii!ivti[rj-l^aJTO, i 55. 

Cmw (sfic. bIso, cluyfim'i ^mtx. pailo* 
g^Ei, sptsitl, und rECTf:isft)f as 
timi, 54-431 aswcbtcd ^ith TTclxgkfrii 
rilo, 34. 36, 206. wS. =iof., ==jff , 
=61, =Ci5f.. 4 ® 3 ^- 

rVUlCBt:ni, 1 ^ 4 ?,.. 

Cliini-< iJcfT.: eiift.; 

E^ptifln, 63^,; wtjabfiihcd bt* Nimij, 0|^ 
gamnhne. j6, 42L 619, 213!^ 

6(9Sf^l iratiiatfffKiL sa6+ ijijf., ^lO, 119# 
397, 61 tf^ "uj, 
brew, lO^F.; Hameiie^ 223, 12 in 
GunL ftOi, OySff i sn Fudia. iC^-, jufcnjnat 
Ottxk, 5637^0: Norili Vtnccic-Jti [ndbn. 
34, 46ff.; of Tlcruiitcrs. 748; Penian, i ftfiff.i 
philu^opiiv (d Creek, Roirijn, 

^oqfF.. 6?f)-GiS, 704^6; source oF, tn man, 
33S: Spriitti, 

Guutuux i^T, 160, 17; 

Gebsiiu, Popc.^ >66 

Celling, xVnlui, 575^ ^ 

CcUiiH. Cioctis, 471 

Gcoitor, Jiilinv 5<jo 

Cctjgrmbyt a eidliirs, 

u ta.. ‘| >;(., I<l8» ; 74 (,. 476 

^Comiietim;" art. 233, 27J 

Cctmurtt). BJ 


Ckctiio^ 154 
Ccrttiiniia. 5=0 

CibiwTti, mi lltjEii2ci and (.tvTiibiJi au^ 

(Incnct. “©9, -735 
Cif^njcsii. S4 

Clidtiitmal io6, 130*, SiC, 

3^7^ 6uf-, "t%, 719, -'22- 

iinipliillrcatCTf for, 737: conifcioTiPd V^- 
Hchrr«>- *o6j <nntsdjifd 1w Clniitiiiti and 
pa^ns* 743ff.i cHce* ofi on thcitmal 2it> 
611F-; rmpioTi 4tHf, 734®.: 
end of^ 734: ftirmi oL 74 if-i fuMtal av 
pecti nl, 7>5; how tnppiiAl with men. 
737!!.; cncii of tuik 7^^ 

nEuidba of, 7331 of. 733; poJitiml 

ngnifiniKC oE 734*- 74- 
-34*T.: ptivjlc mil ptiblic, 734; rtrgnlatwm 
uf, 714 Rcifliim. 39 " "13'43; witmni 
4 ud, ■^6*- 

C-bdutor^i*, E lmracTer. . contap:. 


djct and lotdml arc^ 692, 739; pobtii^iJ 
iivdhiltici^^ 734!-. 74=1 jevoh^ 742V 

seliockr 73*iff- 

Coiplio, 5S1. 5^, 591. 591^ 609 

CEioiiBCiHii, «w medicint 694 
GodSt Balnlonrsn* Sik; Chinese, 11 =; Cic* 
tmi, 2£6, 2 b 3, iiof.; cievt tif twlirfi 
about I 5; E^yplbn. 53*.: Etniscoii. 48 il: 
Creek* 220, 221, ^ijlfj; Udurw, 96^; 
iiiiiJa. 15^1; Mobenjo DjirOp moUi 

pk vwsw of, ^'!a to unjl3i)% 4, fli, 97* 

1 4 iM.\ toiJii, 

Goethe, 00 miioni„ 15 
‘ Gotdtn A^/ iqS. 199* 133, 225, 421 

"Golds,” drcrui faction. 713- 7P 
Coif, Climt^iCp 14^ 

Ckiod and e\il, OTiftict of, tti *79 

Good life, idea of the, 449^., 457ff-p 4"?= 
C^pdian IN, 722, 74S 
Carpi, 246 

Covcniment As3iTKm- 77!-p S^f.; Athenian, 
176(1.; Bab^hfiiioiiT 77*-, 3>f p ChinoMf^ 
luff.i CliisSest pliElosophy of, and dime- 
tng, mnsic, and iport), t23ff.p 1=3, 
141, 132^.; Crebii, loo; Eg^-ptutL 49: 
Ktriise-Jii, Elebnrw, 95; Mpmertc. 

217!.^ Pcfsliiii, pnimthT, u: 

Homing 491^^ 535-70;, iipaitinip 
CraOekuEi li^w, 559 

Gflicchi. 49“. 54a* 54** 54^- 544^ ^4^- >4^)- 

3&Q, 5(13 

Giammai School Roircjn. 

Cmlian, >66, 595. 675; curciscs, 66honc^ 
nLijuhrp^ 677 

Great Hum. Niohenjo I^to, i 54f 
CrcjJ The, 115, iiy, *iS 

Creat Roniaii Csinci. 4St* 313, 3S-4. 531^ 

134^ 7=^ 

ClEeccT^ Itofif Irinii Penbu llueat 177; piih- 
tk docton. Mip 691; social cItaTtp m, 41 Sd.; 
under Hoiiuii iwu.}, 539 
C-reek^ acsthetknan and athleik ideal and 
prjctke^ 3344^. 51*^: ^ifliktic mticbtodiin^ 
to Crete, atlileUn and podiMli. 

^^fif., qiilitiJt: tn Ktrinia, 4floff,; dietetir 
Kjciicc. 400, 40411., 41 If cdiicatEfin 

aiul ikr state, 419, 4-1^3*^ 411® - 44*^®- 
43^?., fatiiiimif freed™' Wt, 391^ 

|cj&; gamop 223C 244, 255^., 5a3ff., 
330^: goJi, 22c. 221. 339, 417®-: 
panntEnr seliooli. nl Home, 577. 
licnm: klcid. 363^ 374^ histnrir?g 

upliy, 422; kkdl uf Iscijufy, 4671 mlluoice 
ni Roiunu cidfnie and iftlncafirMS, 501. 
771-61-:, 6i6ffp, 646!,^ tL'^iff... ''47ff^i 
laek of irqitv, ; uncage, among He- 
lificiti, serf, loBp in fblyH >7if., 

htmrr dind phnitild0ca1 lUidv of. at llciti>e. 
>7x1!; fife and conoHc^. m rctr-crfpcrl. 



466-7=; love of coifllegt^ 

16^^-, mean, in jtblefcics, jpf.; ifttfdioJ 
gjimiiuslici^ ^at—16: rLkedacuf sdcnce^ at 
Rome, 6^4^+; Middle Age*, sifij plii^ 
cal culttiic« 7 |"; prlmi. 

live medical piactice, 4M; piofcssionHl^m 
in %portv and tcUgiou, 

spottt at Rome, 646^^ ' 

s^picad of eidiinej teatJitrs at Rome, 

572; ti^tditiiTiii. ii5, ' 

Crte^ Natkkiul 50^-^ 

Gietiii, mtitiLilfcy of. in Fcwwintieitif, a i 5; 
errticived by RonwnE* 573"-^ fr™Joiti oh 
dccbiexl Jt Iftlimlan Gaiock 
Imigfl'it)' of t^K, 

"Grctcto/’ circiit faciHHi. yi i* "H- 


CTTc^Tioiii tcndcncir il* man, S 
Gtegory of Toun, tm imiplaitbcatcri m Gayl, 
756 

Gcorai, Play of Aoiinaii and Tbc PIsi* 

cij ]Vfjji^ 7 

Guilds, iLThkht, BaHlimiaii. B^f-* 04; 

Cltinnc, Ubdu. 161; KoirLUi. ^^9^- 

0 il 

C^mitaita. 192. 509-x^T 645^- ^»94 
CxminasiJieb, impoTliwice of, in tleilenEaa 
Roffnan ttottd. 6^9 

GymiuwL ly^. %tq^ 5J1. 401. 4^7: « vocs 
bOILlI ^iki^ ^^Ufr 

Cvnimuties, n iciciice, At idiotic im. 

4 Jiff, 456£f4 33 militan training. H4“ ^ 
^51, 456, 441? Ciceso oiIt ^ 4" 

654, 653. 057. 66a; tiifilmtitiii of. smoiig 
liclsnii. lo^f.; mcdkal, Persian, 

iqoi4 Plato on. 4^6 441; Sluiiitilaii e?i* 
604. 60. 669; liocsalcs om 4|ii.; SjMiitan. 

^445.. aj# 

CmkiiopacdiiL lOD 


Ifaditdu, 511. J19. J44. 3 ? 7 - 391 - 194 -^ 39 ^' 
S52, 363. 07 - 59 ^ S 91 . 594 ' W* 
610, 6^^. 641, 671. yii# 7 - 8 > yj- 
74J}, 749p “^1: and, comHifin mmiog* 07”* 
doetcin, InmlJiig, 674: ^pectaeles. 

70 . 745 
160 


JfidcTCi. 577. 57^ ^^5 
ILunblVt on danCH)!. a3. iS, 5ill. 
tlamjinnabi. Code of. So, B+r AS 
Han iJn Yuuu. E19 
I bn Mm^ Tb ^lLd ConfiKiaiic^^^ 
iJaTmibil, 514- 52>0- 5^T- 
l-bppitie»$^ .\fwtolJe on, 4491^- 
Ihrappa, 

Harmotiy oJ mind aird bodyg coiiccpl of. in 
Chinwe artbenr. iu GTeoce and the 
Wrat. oiiknoiAm hi fVp(. 74 


[lM>E 3 £] 805 

IkiiDony of soul, Gliincie, li7+ t ig 
Ifjmipca. Emistan. ftoxnim. 481 
fktdiext, Eg)pt^ BitifieEd. 0 
ibthur/ibufce of, 75 
ILivtkuig. fiyj, 6Stfi 

ffealth. ani diet, |tip 4^3- fS** -p^i caih^ 
rbff-g. 40 j; exLessiie physical tiaming. 
5^,. |6c; bousing 40^; pfij-sicaJ mtebe. 
g, 50. 4CC-161 fcaaifcilioii, 40s:, 405; 
lexuiJ tnletcourjw* 4^56; Chn>cfie caic of, 
14s- ttcicbe. diet, and doctOfi, 
gynmastk^ g, L4SL, 5=4. iSTf-- 

Ofo; llebiew CJic of. ictif.. iio; Hippoe- 
mlCT o«t -P0-; ^ Fctfiim cducabun, 
1S2, 1S3; liiduiu', :xo 

Hebrew, a^cultuii^U^. 96; iwctk'isaOi loo; 
BabylcmbrE ejipttvity. etonomyj life 
mid tdiingy 9B: hcftb- 

uiai, 95; liUtiKn;, 941.1 liimucy, j (O; magic, 
96^ 97; medical pTBCtict, io6f^ mnial^ 
ndigiou^ etlnLiitimi. 97^4 nni«e ismJ 
d^ikcm^ 1050-; occnpah'ons, #38, *04- re¬ 
ligion, schiMjTi, loSff,: tradei lyogbf, 

104; 980-; noQLkn und oltBCatioiiK 

96, leyf. 

Ifebim’*, lldLcuic influence uiu tD5f. 
Ilecalcits. 412 
Kreire. 611 
Hcl£ 3 Ca+178 

ffelks, fiwS frem PcEiaiiii tlvn^, 177 
ricilci;i. 276, 366 

Hcilenk cultnrc, esteniion of. 2S0, 

470; HebftTM mdf in IWmc. 

571-617. 6=6ff.. 6460™ ^404 

ItAiiiiicmi. 197. 215. =3:0'* =75^-^ 

1 lelkiikafieo of JUmnni ednaiioti, j 7 t—biy 

Ikbj by ibc tot, ^34 

Helots, 13 5E, =59, 243 t - 54 - 

Llehii, 624. 619, 651 

llelvidim PriiCui. 55=. >75. 6x5 

fbrphacslia, 313. 

fEendeiim. '4x7 

Hctacls, 356, :57, 307, 333. 3 jO. 
Ijii, 3^^'' 3 ^^ j 7 Hb 3 4 ^ 

jSa, 5i=. 712.74S, 7.^ 

Sjj 

Ilcnic:l, 24^p 3&3 
ffcnnilancj, 749 
Ikrctilci. Cama of. 74S 
ficredity, Prmcipks Wp Reid. 7!. 

Hemi2o, 309 
Hrmiicxfxm, 4S4 
llctodil^D^ 4 [^tr 4*5 

llooJotiij, 67. 73. 76, 92, iSOp xSi* 

iS;, iBi. 1S4- iS5_ iSa. 194. 197. 235. 
236, 239^ 241^ ^7*- - 73 ^ = 99 * 

n 7 > 339. 4 =- 4 ?^- 0 -^ 4^3; 

E^'pmn cbnxbum, 6B; gj'nuiaJitiL'Sv 0314 



SD4 


(ctuiiiiiijcc!) 

pfkisH* 52; ^iid u^si^iniaiT uf KiUlienM 50; 
Nilc'i ixnportjwe^ 4K, <jC5;HpilimB m 
E^-pL 4(31: Tcli^icjwty oi Egjp^ana, s| 
Htroic idciil. Gittlt, 551H.. 574 

ir^kHl, It], ziS, izj>. 21^1. S92. 

304, 417, M 

flei 4 ^. 39^ 

lliiiu'jtKii^ 

Hitru* 3^15, jSi 
llitiocla-. ^^TnsiMt 337 
Hisliw’.t)-*, i-E- isop 532, fi]9 
HillcL 1*6 
illincmi^. ]=iS 

llindii vockty aiiil ciilrurc, a|&-’76 

26]. 164 

l 7 iippC 3 , 2^1 

ilmpDailtcSv 357. 401. 4 ^ 51 ^ 41 ?T CiSS, 

conccfnin^ lathItrtcH 

iuuiiig,. 406* ditl. 4=5. ^'O-r; oiictlc^ 4^^6^ 

itnrniitg^ jp 44 4^5. saial inUJ^ 

coirtse-t 4™ 4ts+ wicvtlmgp 

437, ^^DfPi iraiiibHi^lit CrF^ 693 

IZippoflsniar 3^i 35^3 

llipjKHbuiiUr 4^ 

T1iftDfia^3|iKy» atid doitb^i -|=s; Kdimnp 


47^ 49>* >?>- I . 

I Uiftksitu: :liL urigni ut. -p^fn 
Hi>, hrhcr of 135 

Molidjvi. Kiiuisiu scliJial. 


iiOTlJCf* 197, 3Mv 21 J, 31^. ^]6, 3lS^ ii9> 

223. 21^ 225. 15&. ipt 14^* =45- 566, 
279, 25 wJ, =92, MjS. 305. 3t)4. 30J, 

5i*. 55^- J*J' rv 4'5- +?>- 

Iflo. Sis. 01- 5S1, 51)7, 607. fcs. 63 It 


696 

ilothErrif, teficijlliiic, 2 ifiJ,; immiain, 320E; 
cliitdccn'* ii]: cbsscf^ i¥7i; roni 

3lH^: <iittaH3Jk 

iiiitjiuli. 219; cdiiciriijij, 2:3-32; fjcnily 
Idc. 223-, 2S1* li>liiii|;, =19. 

furitijl gstHtv. 22^-30; gtxliK 231; 
oimijc^i!. 317f.; heroic kknl. 2;3f-. 256, 
liuiitm^ 3*9, 2^4, indium-, 21®, :s<j^ 
22i; mVj 117. S3t; hb: inni tdticwtiini, 
2ifj—52; liitaiiL’y, 222; itAT (jf tport, 23!3; 
pocinz, 216, J4^: fdi^mTi. tiai: 

11S; ip9it^ iiiifl icl^iim, 223; tptKix iiiAlt^ 
mtic, ipQib uf cz^iniiiOktcn. 3]2: 

viDlcw;Cp S1M4 ii-l 

lIcniotitlK ^4^1, 5^- j^xi1j\Jtct gbiJi!Jtriiri:}l 
|;iiniCi. 717 

HpptmuiulLi, =53. 4^4 

491?, 4i;7. 5^2, 511. 512, 516, 

55&. 5<77, 575* f”- 01- 

ijS^, 07, 0Sp 591. 592- 597. fM-. eol. 
ftib, 061, oitt> wi3, 6^7: twi42n7un^p kill- 
g31|l«-, (ks^ dTccI Clf Ch^fr, 

pmn dtanutFi:!, 705:; gUiia 


iDTial ccatcsti. 729; Greek fULitimes, 654: 
hoTscjTiim^hip, (176; htmtmg* pen- 

irrty', 69S; i<ildkrly otcrciscs oF 
6^4: ^wiinmitig. 

Ikfdtttu, 512, 5i*p 671 
11*W2G. in Cliina^ kizi Octe^ aoo. 7 Zfy, 
Egypt, 6 s 3 , 61; I Irrraoic vnirlil+ 2191 Ibly, 
^Vlcsppariinii.t. S6p 87^ BB; Sparta* 

3441^ 

Jjaiumiimhip^ Chmc^Ci vtzi EtEtLa:i£iir 
4S0fT.: Idindu. ifj5-711 Hpinfik, 250; 
MFop<itati)iafi^ 90 ^m Pcisini, 1S3; Spaf' 
lull weuictl'i, 

1 lortcnu;!, 6:6^ biB, 

J hrtrnsiui, 624, 674+ 724 
1 biiflug,. Aiislatlc on, 403 | ecc^ ikh^ dw-dS 
ingst 

lljLiiig Tk 411, 112, 139, 14a,. 142* 14B 
liLEiaiinilyv coxiKrit of a comnifin, 42] 
Iliaig4?r, nwti'vc Ivrcc, 24, uutnc Icnikn^, 
B 

4: ifppreik!jct=dup^ 20E; 
nciit 1731 Clhinest:, it2, 

14^; Ctetsn, 30 Ck 203ff.p 240; d^ncE^p 
i-jfi.; Efjptiiirin 61E; llomctk. 224, in 
tndiu, i73f.; IrAmed: Ihiough g:ianic5. 33. 

11. 24^.: [iH^iiAc n| kingly 
qnullEVt 1B77 \li:^)|XJtami2t]^ HBfF^ parkss 
9^, t^p £74: ppTikin, tj^], 1^41?.; Rpeiisii. 
66]+ (>65. 67]ir,, 7??o; Spjrtaii+ 26tS.; 
tan^ht hy pnmitivis, 2 t; irninnig far 
05ft.+ 4ri;f, 

IlymciiTthia, 2(]fi 
{lyiliinTkerjphn, 

IUtkiic!+ ^nd iknctn^ ^31.; nabylmiian^ 92; 
ChmcK, 14-^f^, 14^ ; E^piiarrp 6"f.: 
Cretk^ 40 C-i 4; ltcnicw% Fa ladll, 

154#,, 164; rcrskfip i^jF^ Koinani, 66]-94 

Itlisos ItElC^ 59 
*'HynTn III 225 

^FypcMi herjti, 266 
fk^inon. 41^ 


timhluJiLtk 4^7 

Ibcirnri ?ttipU sekI Crutan. zot 

Ui-vcns, jSj 

Itvut. 334 

JlfJtJ. 220, 216 

Uiiiin. 19B 

Ji/uiiimiLLLaa oi Bd^ S4 

rElittahon, lE:aEEiin^ by, 21 f, ^ 

IjiuEimfzljtYp 34, 156, fM- 

linpIcTiici^t!^ it^iiicanct oF uitpttrvt^d, t: 

hita, 43:^ diet, 11; 131 

FertdiFy daitoct 17F4 i^ttcK 35: iniiiiilmy 

<e2cTEionic% 13 

IrKlb, 4, trr-r, 19^5* At\jn tuJtaiE in, 
dLassm 11*+ MtS.; dsiiung in^ 




cdkACtiticd in^ iCsff.; MolMp-Daia sad 
ibc Uidiii civili»ilicD^ iciigiilu 

1j %^.r writing THp 1 157 

Indian, AmeMfliu CaMoilua, to; cbKlliii-. 
ii; I'kLiiivanr^ si; dwtlliugf. ijj 

gambliu^, 43!.; gjnncs, Jitimg gimcv 

[iiLfbiii nutiniuillsiii, actJ revival of phy^ikal 
ciilUttt, l(ij 

IndivkJuiii smu io«:teK% at AtltcitsSp s 4 t, 

rndividualmti^ 111 Ma^daisiu^ ijg 
Indus Risiit chiti£LtMiii« ij^- 
itidiititrks, Bjbj'InnLtiip 80; Ckinc3tt, it if.; 
Cretan p Kmdu- i6jf.| MaIueu|o- 

04tn, 153; Roiaiitiu 505^^ 0if- 
TnkintfVi Assyrian, W. Sfl; Aihaiem, 
Egyptnn, 6cl.: ITirttltl, 171; PcTumi. t8^, 
Rinnan, 657, 6^^^: Simtan, 165 
tnfoiniLil and fomnaJ ednolinn among 
^iinuii'c:), 47k 

{□iQimat odiKUlJOUp Atlnanaiu fiahv' 

kmiaii iltiil Aityiuti, 84—rja; Cliinjcsc» irS; 
Uebte^^ (^7-io8: Homeric# =a:ff.; Pa- 
siaiit iBi; ftomJii, 51 

Initiator) fitci. ik Amms. 17ft.; 

nud dancing, aj, M 
liwrinci!^ diixrjcttt vick-e of^ S 
JuridtiriVi Oiaforiii,. ^3, 60 iS, 

InEcgrarion^ (ailnte of, bl lilJnria, ^ 
Cioooc, 46331; Konutip |45f. 

Intclli^ciWp and KiCiaJ dtrcttic^i 4 c-; tau- 
wre of pnliticdL ki <itcOT^ 469* 47if, 
tnH.'i>iibk worid, primirivc interest in, a ^ii. 
Innim, xf^ 

ipliitus ctf tlit^ j6S, ^76, J71) 

Isan, dimate oE, i7S> iSa> fiftBlni edicsttion, 

Teoh, in J^rccCc, ajj; in Jialv, 477 
Jiix|unbi fcovc iif aiccr ifsi-; ibnct, c8f, 
Jnigarioti+ Habytoubn. Eg}ptKin* 49 
Kai:iu,^ 

jKhciiUEjim, 465 
Ila, ^4, 567 
Ulaiids nt the Bkslp 54 
Ltucnlr-c 14s. :S6. 515, |i6p H7i. po, 55^, 
360, 369, 47^^, >74; mi SpMtan Ollttim 


''UiIiniHis Dbcourscp*' g6i 
Uthmidn QsukVi 364* j6=, 369. 5^9-9 T*- 
74n; bfiat races. 3S9; popiiliiiity of. 3^^ : 
m|z;cs, 393; rcgulltinni* icL^JJJ 

Imimtl «f. ^S8; Rcinjinsi al, ^91. 4.36: 
tfsroria from other cirics at. 391 i tiaiK- 
tkinal roiiii ding, tnict:^ 191; licnaLtf 
□I, 391^ 381. 591 , T 5 *» ^?= 

Irdlnn^ agricirltTiral ptfwfntHm 47?^; critic 
JiLLuiii;, 517' dcTEicsiK antirmlip 476, 51^: 
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.^en^apli^ and cmpuCr 47iSj tnJo-Euin- 
pciuE, 477; "Mediterrmcml," 477; lutund 
issonrocf^ 476!^ pimittvt cnltuie, 477, 
479: DUmc age cnJbnc, 477; iini Sedition, 
479, 49 i5.h 536: VdLitmrjn cdtinc, 477E 
itily* Gr^ rnSuem,^ m wutlicnjf 647 

JjcEi Bsiao, 119 

[crninc, SU loip 515. &aQ, 619! on Baida l 
eilijcaibn, 637^ mi tiiaclimg wntmg. 579 
=ux 56 =,j 54 
ciJ de fciEv 4^^ 
mjiCiTiH 190 
cdi, loip roi. 106 

(isqihit-V 98# 103; On KomniP militify ttain- 

fijTf. 

u^jirtlu, jji* s^j, 583 
ripmliinc VV'ir, ^4^ 
nlia DocmiiL 629 

nibsp 31? 1. 59 6^6, 673+ 693 

ypitet, 514. >^i, 5J>- 7^7^ 7-^ 

748 

'Itcitijcc of wnr," defended, 499 
[nskiH. and gjnnei. 745, 73^1 
iTiEhniaiip 3461 39 J. 6^5^ 63 ip £91, 756; 
md gnisici, 724, 71$, T^tp. 70 

iLnniai. 559 . 57 *. 57 »- 5 ? 7 . 

593, 658, 613, tsilp 624, tz^ 

T^oc concerning, cotniky life 700; games 
7:6; karned Vkomcrip 651; feh and jioofp 
fiSTf,; lUniLu^n wcidtir and po^itfe 6tj7; 
town imd cenmU)' Eik^ 662, bSji-; I'lcCp 
703; vitimen Jt gjinn, yybj vlOIueu's pH>-*- 
icjil c 5 ®ftiM. 669. 6771, 

[ii^cnsliiip 723 

Bivflirik (Hiirncfofp 118 

/uttmuSp 642: mid Troia, 644 


KasiltcjL 76 

Ka>jn, dotbing. 11: cintmnE dcifels 43; 

ddit'OT tEanMXv 28 
Kimssia (iuiiicc. 17^ 

'■King*^ 178 

Kinvliip^ tiJunitn and fitb-bsimaiip :d; Mela- 
tinian. Bnlynesiin idem of, 17 
Kivioiip lidth and burial aiiiong tbcj 33 
}^ios3us rqb, 199+ 301, 503, 30 j, si>9^ itt, 

Knovilcdge fltid virtue, 117"-; b«nrale un. 

4*9. 454 

Kong Fui and the Swcdlib lystcm. 14^^ 
IC^hafTm, drrty and prmlrgc, 15)9, t6o, *6r, 
t 6 p liniuLDgr 163!- 
iCivd Chunk I'n. on daL^hlm, 114 
Kynoarges 31a 

Idbar, appcrntjcetiiip* ni ikhilonWp 
Er^-pt Ji jrin^iail cxertise. 9. 
diildicn\ 14; contempt for# m Pinfe 






78- Cldticie, 11 


Q06 [index] 

Latvr (cnntjntied) 

180; dftiUnc 45f respect lot, rnior^ Tic 
Twew^ I <59; division o#, 1 cdncdtkafl ftHi 
in Atiictw. m the ked, ki Italy, 

ci>C 

Latoiiug. cla5i, 4^ 5^ AtbciialSii Biib}'^- 

lottki). fe, 8^t: CHbioc, n:; Egypi^i, 
5of.; HtjulUr 1591 ttoiEiinii 51 

jy^ff.; Sptton. 55Sf* * . , . 

Lat-miLiiii huisttiig-clQgs. c^S, iBif., &75 
I^coutjdiig toidciiCT, 4>&!. 

i^npMC-. dciciibtd by Cjtlin^ jStfi 
LactBiiHii 5 > 5 S^ 

Rcdi« 10^ 

LampiidoiciJ. 
fjnnpadfldrnnibp 310 
IjunpitP^ X45. ;4<i 
Ijnipiidiui. 535^ ^79 
}oi 

LatiJ, cTATicrsbip aiwl 
Lkhyluiipii]. 

49, 53; Rflman^ 515^ >41, SSh 
Spartan, =59 

Lao 1‘se, 110 

Ijtiijp tkaacs m Roman 9ch(wb. jBs; gram- 
fmr sidiooli nt Room!* knfuag^, 

develcrpoicirt 608^. 

IjtEPi Uiisut, 4^tp •^^'h 4!?> 

Latnii, Um^iriiiit-^ taUri Gj<xL 47S 
tattiimiL. ^7^, 479* -401- 49^^, 4f^4- ^97 
Litt-p Atllimait., in cduLAlitm, 3.03, 
RLit)}lD43ulli. 84^ Ikmtue, 117. 

l.ycin^V 134^^ ::4^i Rimsiii^ 41 j|, 304. 

5^^E„ 539^ ;49d 552, 7;?* ■>94^'' 

-ftslp 7Dij Scitorfl, it ft. -99 i - 

tianoed at Atboix 99^; 

Lih-i of 159* *^4‘ * 7^ 

4^;: iu«l Kutatiotkl 

419^45 
[jRindct. all 

Ijc^rtiiiig, pjised in Kljipt 9: 

Lebdnon. 100 

Ijgal ttxinuig, decline ol. at Ronic> 9:81 
Lciatcrc. An»cnia.ti. 290, 4v8s Ciccid mi, 
636; lifffiHtiaji, ?7» 41S. Ronum, 
ejSIf., iLgriifttajiCC of^ it; 

^lart^Hp 

Lciwe tbttp dccMit of plojikil acthity' 
ao; Kipirtiiio, 40; Mmdn. i>SLi limny 
and in healtTi 400, €84!; TUnmm, 
Spaitaii, aab 

Lnrtiilin Hituluv, ^Udatermi ^hooT. 74= 

1-cniuTiii. (in mi 49^ 

Leptimn and Calpcnoip m tVadbltifial com¬ 
bat “36 

Lcttcn and titcrarffiTp Athcnkm. a0. |00, 
504!., 4^”^- Bjbjlm™, As^ 


IlSp 

asi; 


i^TOn, 911 Oib«, H2- it>, ai7t 
i tSp itg, lao; CfctWl. f-^-jpbon^ j", 

I UebFeiv* Hindis. J^ii.*on pc>ki, 
i SSf; l*erdjj]p I So, iSi: icficct piopitii)^ 
tOiy piiicticcs, ^ 54^ Runwn, 

371—59, 596-6*7, 

Ijcticippai, 4C1; Orcifi^r of i/fu'c™. 42J 
Lcuetta^ 454, 236, aaS. 263 
U TQ* 112, i 16+ 1171, 

Libimiiij, 3=6, 554^ 590, 591, (57-; on life 
j| AtiicTki, |S8L 

Libmil ediieoiion, 59?^, 601, 606J-, 609; and 
hcslltb. 430; pAiutollc oil. 190; Attienian, 
cSgff., |xxtp 418; Chinese, iiS, itoff., 
ClroKi on, |9SSfp> Lxwiftitt 
pfofesskrtml rrmniiig, 6f., 190 6c6L: 

(lixiotce of, from life, 6o6f.> 609; iLfyptiart, 
ii'rediteil AJdliitle, =37. 2^56, 418, Ptitu 
on, 190, 400. Qmntilian 6oiff., 
^ 6 ; oTip 606!.: %'4iit> m, 59S 

Uhertv oF the Rmn497 
LibriTie^, BabykHaion, dl^ b|; Runun, 58 u 

5*7- >9J. 

Lkiiiiuiii liiWj 541 

Life iFul oliiOiticii- unity of, in llomeric 
nofliL 222^ jsi pimtlox iOeiely,. 

Life fo eomCf tlindn s'L 1^; 

Homerk, J**; Rcamii, 179 i Romun, ^69L 

Ligttmo^ 4'7rr 47J> 

Lring'^ ^inna4tin and Koi^ Fn» 1.19 
tJon h tinting A^vymti. Cie^Dp 105 
UtcracT. ifebtewp liOi Hmneiir. exx; 

Rdtiuin. 6to- Spartui, 241 tv 
l.jtcran' education, mid piicvK Atheiuari. 

Rabylotiko, Climeic, iiftif,; 

llglpliaii, , fliiiEEiJ, 16 it; Romali, 
^3^., 636-51; Sp=ntui, 

Litemh', Cliiocyi:. tJ^f. 

Luj . ;So. yja. 59,. 47;. 47<i, 4S1.4$^ 
4*?. 467, 4*1*. 40*. f)4. 497- 5=- 

51 ^ 5^7' 547. fejl, 648, fiflj. 

ti7p Tib, -19, 720, 723, 724; on Apnik 
etdr 3t»3 health, 655; 

LfEEigmlr, Gtrtk* 1T>b; of irtliklrL 
JLtMUel, wu Liiiliari giuubliiL^ 41 
Let i^jniei, 42! 

Luizul 515 , 565, 5?*, 6i3p 613. 624, 628; 
on iHTiiiinini;i 671 

E.[H't3ii« 1921 till Alliklic ideals 333!, 

Lyeiinfi, -gci* 481, 614. 659. 693 
LiMrtettiii, 4—5, 501^ 551* 5*9. bxi; oti, 
effect dF tiicoi 70S; Rcrni-Tn qur^t 

of pt^^nie. 699^ wiir ami w^hli, 696 
Luenllup, 609, 61a 614^ c:(to('pi^3iiLie of, 
699, 7>;j 

I.ueR oEi^ui jnrf ftmih nf. Tt6-2S: Apof- 
Hnaitf, 710, yxst AugiEitatcr, 7 zi, 725: 
Certilfj, 72:?: rLmler, “20; Vtapri, 4^71 
5i5i Mjrtiafcf, 551. u 7-1. 744; 


yso, fn), NaJjlicH, -Wi 
N^'cmclulor, 71$; PjJatfni. Jiz.; Ptsithidi, 
7ss; Picbcif, 720V 715. 729; Pfiriti. 752: 

JUrowifi. 5J^. 7 ' 7 - 7 ^ 7 * 5 - ZH* 

729, 747; Saeciiiirti; -n, 711; 

566^ VietcrnK:. yjo; VicWrisc Caeuru, 
7io 

Luduf casfc/foiniD). Jio 

Lupemld, ; 44 . 717 

Linni), AthaiMD. sSi, i$3. J47; Etniscan, 
cvib of, 4tif, 4;4> 

695-704 

Lyceum, 525 

Lyiutgttf, i54f., 3 j 6 , iff, zyp, xjo, 
ill. iij, 244. 246, 255, 25+ 259. iiii, 
265, 209, 274, 276, 295, 348, 365, jp, 
3^6,459,657 

Ljfiia^ )L 77 

Lydmti, iqj, 478, 481 
L}tcis, mcdlctp^ 

L>wtr:iitdk 

Xiflocjbw^ 

Mjcmbiw, 4S; 

MMceffiii,, dnef, ball play, 66^ hath*. 

67ZJ ^tmomy Jn Athktiap 7^1, 

71s 

im I El* 19-1 

Mf^tCp m tucdiciijc* Chiiituii, 694; Kg>‘P' 
ran, b$; Creek, I'crrHilH primh 
Hvcp 685, 6S8* iSg^f. 

^fasiu 710 

MdJ!ia^hac^ti 3 , 

Wojuttim 521, 55; 

Mau, and ruippitil^^y i mcaSiire 01 alJ 
diiri^ itriiiirc, 

pDlitical aninuli 45a 
Mausbn, i;* 

T£.fiUTig-itt^ ahain laJilc and icaJp- 

dunce, - 9 lf. 

MaiiHLin 

MuniDiililidn, (ttidcncy fq andfrm tncntiil 
^iil pJiysnaL & 

^^Jl 1 li^l 4 xnl iTbdiiilCirial conihac^ 4*^4 
JSt 

^^tLrcdJtlli Etupirirus, Tig 5 
Maixq Folor 111 Ctqiia, 11 5 
Maiciti, Cit3eK>'t tun, 

Maitiu AndronicTE^ pi, 569 

Mutin Aritnriinin, 585. 594 

Maicui PiirtipaniiiiL ^@4 

MamiT, 49S. 5 i 3 . 513. 519 , 54^ > 4 *- >■!=- 

,. 5 > 7 - 57 ^'O . ft. 

Aiairu^f Atbettuiip *9114 Banyloin-uii, 3 i; 
GiinesCft 114. vlS: Cretan, 199; ERyptHn. 
5^^ Hirulu. t 6 ii.; Ftr^ian, iSj; Rqnmnp 
$30, 153, Sprrtaii, 259 

Msm. 47491* 497. 5*5' 55 l> ^4+ 

669, 719. 7^1 
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Martul. 496, 519. 576, 179, Ml. 611. 6x^, 
iizj, 650. 651, 655. fr77, 678, aa^p 7^5* 
li^p 7ii.74>- 747^ connmiing, Uill-pluy* 
6^4,666, 667, 66S: cquntiy pj&iiinis, 66=. 
67J, aSG; fiexteta^ 615^. 695. 691^ Dcmii- 
tkn*! revival cil btuimg. 669; t^etcisd^ 
665; and miiknscp 661!:; poV‘ 

ertr at Ruine. ^7^4 luuniiiin^, 671, 
UYCstluig groimdft 6^4. ^71^ 

Masdiia, i^jdtpe at, 691, 692; pbilasopb^^ 
Btp ^87 

practiced m Indrip 164 
Matacfi induii cjiic-danec. 57!- 
^Ltl]Clnatit$p Eabjimiiiui, S4; Oiincse, 1 i8, 
tit, i2ij E^prtuhp 57,75; tiebrtw. icSs 
Jlkidu, i6x; RcnutL 502. 5S0, 5gS. 
603 

Mating lendenty. 8. 9; and dinting, 23J. 
hislmity. prlmilTHe, ztL 

Mdmkii^. fin Creek nlliietk}, 747 

IiEinting daticta, 24. pdk-ta poE 55 
Mazikksm, 178^.^ and war. 179 
Mqiii. Rnddliistp 165; Chjufu^c^ ji5» 

1I3I,, 13$; m Creek atliktH^and cvloca- 
Ikm^ lllf-i iii rcApert diet^ ^^>8; tlicory 
of. 42(1,'418. 429, 44S. 453. 433f, 

MedUp 

cetctnoiiia and 15, la jilF.. 

68+ iSip 402, 683, 6^13^ 691^-; dcclmr^ at 
end of Koinaii b^npbe, SgiLi g^mTiaitlcSr 
148!^ 524* 400—16; prycti^ UebreWj 
106!.; qi^arantme, 107^ 695; ^chnob, 
Jtomuu. 691^; iCkiKe frnd pbilctiupliy. 
Creek* 400-16; tiainitcg 2nd pnc^ce, 
iLgypliaiJ, S7> 67^^ tfcitjjcf^ BabyJatiiaii^ 

Mc^il pafcjsion, tnd dkttlkj, 401^., 4x7* 

6a4f^ unJ i^jdal aSg; chirirtom 

in^ 691; docicne of* 693!^ iianu- 

dics uip 690; oatU ob 695- profitable* 
689!.; qiutiily' oE 690!.; RcKneiilp biglily 
ipcxidiud* icivica of, lr« for pool* 
fioip 695; vanoiitt scliuob erf ihcp 689 
.Meritciiitp at Rmtic* 688-^4 
Mi^tcrcmcui i*ctw if9Bp 477 
?Lic^lnun GanaOv 366 
Mcgaithwi^s, 157* i|9, i6i* 164, t6?p 170, 

171.17= 

MeLmenqo* dolbing* iiikkiihipp 17 
McliisujL 58 u 5S9 
Mctihn, 4X9 

250 

McidJOrmition^ lu nutfiotl. 58* 109, iiBf., 
163, 304. 527 

truningp Hekw* 109 
Memndet, |i6i |7t, 300. 581. 608* 6x7 
Meudu^ 119 

Mental and phpkal cdiicatian. labjite of* 
ArbtDEle oti, ijjfl-; in Allisraiiiii [FtaLtke* 


&o8 

MriiLi] imtj pSintcil cduothodl (caulTnusi) 
2% fti Qtittii^ iiS, in, 

Pbto cn* 4Aiff^ Sncrotii oti* -^ui 
Mental ilisdplljiCv xAiiitoUc Oii+ Me 

blew* 1^9 i I^tp €^^, 4^7^’? CJumtilian on, 

6 oj 

Nkribl cdttcntuni (stt ^ditcatEODj 
Mcicluiitt$% 4\^hmrm, iSil.; J^ybvlonutiii 7^* 
Ciiuicsc. Ji:; Ciocfo Otir |Q2: Cfctan. 
500; cmergt^i: of, Hindu, 159, 160, 

PLta's vifjtt of, 4 J 2 .P 44wp Roiumi, jtii. 
Sp:iitaii, =56 
Mtttun, 5j| 

Mcinq>tili. slj 
Merod^K. 77, 7^# ili*f- 
iMckjpoLunuD, jjgTO'idtoe, 75, 77* 79; oil- 
tuic, itsdiviwcf^d, 75; education it 
md pb>-, ^^14; igoitinmciil, 773 nooliilui: 
^lultlUC^ ^ 

Nktdk, OBM Aoycimi, 8^ MbcTiialn, 

5:76; Climcfic^ i iy, Cxdani, 198^ lOO. 
OoriuTiK 233; Kgyptiafii, 48; 
Etniscmi, 477, 479; liiiiduj, Mo- 
lacn^t>3ro, 153, 136; tlofnatia;, 519, 56J 
Ntnnidkiu, 619 

Nfckiupfi^bu^ii, llitidLi eoiicept of. 138; in 
finto, +17, 569^ in Pjtha^raSii in 
Virgil. , c . 

MLthixl of tra^hmg. alphabdic^ 304; ap 
pnmiAmli^, 441 st». ap~ 

pitot imliip)t inittstioiL ii(i» 3$+ 

57r 57^* HidiviilmliHcd, 3531 tutnHitira 
tiem* 59. A09* Li fif.. 163/304; plin aa j* 
437, 443j 433. sT^s^nitingi JTijf. 
Mdiiodi'^ta, Enmu::^l, 6^1 
Metz* bewt jfn 736 

Micuhn 97 

MiUHtWm aril! I'ctiiltl !poits> i£8; Ctiiiie^ 

oppoaiiM^ii to# I SO, 139; Pcnbii, 177^ 
Mdit^iri- du^Uyy, at Atluaia, 347li: ut Komc. 
ti8, 739, 746 

Shldatv tramiug, .ArhtotU; r\tK 451.. 438; u 
pii^^ksl eidtiuc. 9: .Mbaiiaii, 313-37, 
35df.; Oim£<p 110, 1114 lii; Egyptiaii^ 
IIctkIli, iEi^- 72 - Matidjti. loff.^s 
Pcirkii. iSi-S; F'iaro on. 44sf-i 

Romatir 5a>A 651-45. Spjjtiii. i44f.. 
148-7= 

Mifh.«n Cluaic, lit 
Milfi of Cro^iia, 3ri 
\\hu\ nnii hochr^ boLtnee til, m Crtdk 

Ikm, 6, 1%, 43if-* 44iff . 

453 ll.- Ofapo)^ bi' Chmtiori nvctticj.. 6 
moitlil aiid ph)’UJ:iJ cxLuEaliaa, lul 
4i0« of) 

Mttni Amtfiilr rm. 456^ etiritbed Kt Idttn. 

6; liijiafttl bv CMCS&ive filiYJicaJ cxcic^ 

359t.; tirffpo^bk iiotn 0. i6, 569 

481. 59*^ 74^ 


Jttiooflti. colljpae, tiud fusion u'iOi TFcHriak!! 
otltuTCt 113; life aiiil ciilhire, 197-1 
tuiJe, 199 

Mrato, 599, ICO, ijo, 230 
.Mmneim VAa, on ipcEtitclo. 755 
Miiiiuti. g6, aoa 
109 

Mitbraiam, at fttmte, 567 
Mitlj rubles^ 49S, 564 
Miiohdun 436 

\ I n linimi » ? f 1 j H kt n^ tl^ 

Mobauniicd^ani, m lodk, 137 
MolitojiJ^DaiOj tukii lli£ Indm dv-iiiaatbDii, 
j^aiF.; agfioiiture, 132; antiquity of, 151; 
ajcliitccturc^ 131, i54f’: *w!, if^. 175; 
Uith. 134I: I >5? daJiciojj fi°tiic. 

1-3; doriicitiii^itcd ianimnk, 133; folk, 132; 
bjjntmg Jihii fiiJiing, 155!/, hidultritt, 13^; 
idi^OEip 1531.: senp!^ 134; 133, 

Monaatttrr&iUH lluiJiFliut 141, 148. 163, 164: 

Chinoe*iH 
Moiio^anj)', 114 

McaititiieHsm, ^bifatinao, Cbi^isTiH 

754j Clock, 421; bldKiTAv 96I.: Hindti^ 

i;3 

663,1564 

MijilJ codcj anti tdotErtson, AtlOTtin, 18", 
^89^ 194. 196; Clilnosc^ lafifF.j E^yptuin. 

r^f-; Ikbicwi 97!.i llbnfu, 161, 
lltiQicrk;, 1==^ Pmtum iSif.', Kuiiiaai. 
> 75 . ? 7 <^» 577 * 

NJoialih,. Egyptiarx stjndards of, 34 
Mokcl, 95, 97> 102^ *c6 
AlotJtM.n^ i5(^ 

MoFhcT CVoddcss, Cirtici, 199, :d&, 20 9 
2t2i^ 2J4, iaa Todi^ *34; m Kiiiuci 331. 
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MatW Mntriln. 331 
MouoLiki Ctiiant/* 5 if, 

MLtininiii^ 391, 398 
S\ms^, 309 

Mime, Suatotle on, 4;;ti Chinw. tii* 
iij* *14, i—fi.; Crctjfi, nil.; Doitm, 
456* F^pttui 71; nchftnf, 
iCr?. Hindo, 175; ItnincTic, isj; VIesd- 
boLhihlui, qo. 92S.; Mbttihill^. 436; 
VenKm. MEid tilt tlui^K iSS; 

436; 435f,^ DO, 416; 

SpiiEtin, 243 , 267 

My^ic^ud ikimciTkg^ AtltLTtBn, 301 . pa, 304 , 
Clinme, 118^ m# JiOtf.; 

fcuctim* nil 4 ivgyptiai?^ EtnuCiiri, 

IluLDicriL', zjif,; itl ImHa, iTjlf,; 
Knnsnr 6iS^f.. ^^fi Spot limp 243!,, 263S. 
\\tw niuxJ. AtfOTkii, igbff., 424 
Mnaotiluf, pi, 57 ;, 593 , fti 6 , 

198, 199, 201, 204, io|, 113, 3 i 6, 


-J5 


Sc9 


Mmnacaaj Age, eml irf* 

M^tou o( PlWOCt 

My^kuccuj, cook« deported fttim Spirti, ^ 5 ^ 
Naevins, 

NAkndii OnivctiitVi i 6 ^ 

VqMiAiiiin iLv 0*1 persistence flf Roman ^irOB 
garnet, 7 30 h 7j6 

Xatioiial t cstivaU oi GtcecCr >’■^1 Clmi- 
Ihu cRccr 1 >IK ; fnilsiie aiiri dKline, 
inflittitKC <iL on niisfimtign, 

^9 5; plutsei fif^ 360!.; Roman rafludiccon, 
391, 3963.; spttad oft 195^ ^ 

Natiiial plienonmiiL flJiidv eiiqniry, t^i idt 
gioiis, bclrcf and pratiici^ l6ff^ 9^^ 

1^7"^' +'^*i II L 

Natiiwl monifcs, Atbcjiuin, 1745: 
loiiia^i^ 77; Cictm, 300; Egyptian, ^JSj: 
McsupittamiatiT 77 L RorrEtu, 470f. 
N^atmalmn, tctfliicncc of* on iriifftn of iport* 

7^- 

Maiisuraa, 2Z3 
rCaiitch d;nic:cr^ 

Navaho ^'^foticiiuin Chant.** ^zL 
^^iEics> 7:1^^ 74 $f. 

Naval po-j^ei, AtbaTiaji, ="71. -^i 
Ccctan, iij8, 103; Roman. 6^: |i , 
Ctegoty* jSB 
Ncnichui, I’?3 
\chL(ChadiiCc?jar, St 
“Neg-jtiiT? Con/tsiion." >4 
Nci 2<dj, rjtteni of tfie Fairwlyv *19- 

N'triieaji 59^^+' 7 ^*" coiitmlj, 

3cj^;C>^£iti, 591, 39 f fnnrftd rrtigun 391; 
ntiim-, 5t>4^ jdopuiir- 393^ RoniiinJt at, 
304!.: nii^ 393; tmee. 393 
Neuidlne enitnie, 3. lyBf,, 373, ^“7 
Ntrpw. 6o^. b^% 954 
Vepnnw. ji-h S 33 

Nero. 589, Ml, |-f5* 331* 5 jv 

397, 614. 61 5, fiio* 630, 114+ ^49, 

631. 63?. 65^, G61. frf. r)9=. 

69S, 703, 715, 716, 717, ^19. 72^ ^=3> 

^^7. 7=9, 7^9-p and %jx£t3cli», 7*“ - 71^ 

-34. 736, 737. 744- 7-f*p "i7p 

rxlmvaganec of. ^>99 
NctiMiia, 748 

Kerva, 5331 353, ^(13, 394, 63 ji aiul gamely 
Nesior, 336 

"Sw crlrpafeoti," Aflictibn, 430. 

465; Rofiijiu. ^7^ 57i-t3i% 7040 
iSTciv A||nc<iTtnpil dantTi. 57 

N’jcacL g^miuisum Jt. 649 
Nkianor; 0i 
S'kwBittr^ 305 
Nk'Oitiatiu, 635 

Nile* mflrierrce of. tm 47^ 4*^- ?4 


NLmei, nicclknic at. 69a 
N'qnjtNjp 

Niii.^dk/S|. 177: libtaiy, S3 
Nluih* Si 
Nimn, S5, S9 
Nirami, 18a 

Kobilior^ and ixTialJonry, 743 
Sola* 47^ 

Konwism^ giviai waj to i^iiletl life, 4; of 

HthfCRfi* 95 

Nuilism. -lind CreellL sports, 

Xuoin* 546, 51 gu >-5- j3*p 53 1p > 35» 

566,657,719 

C^nn&p Sa 

()b£:<i^flll:c^ .\thcnunt 301; Chinese^ *16. 

1561 ITctncit, lluidiL 159!.; Pet- 

siaikp iSi, 533: piimiti^ix iSi Rmujii* 510, 
64of.; SpartflOr 340; ^T3iEuifi's, Aris^ 
(urle on, 451: Ncitofdiiiti on* 439, 460 
Occupations. AtJictiiaia, aSjf,, aS7^ iO l, -95, 
30O1 301^ 3^7; Ihiliylotiiao. Chiitw* 
II2L; Cictim* 199, Eg^-pLiaii. 49^.. 
jflf.; litiiijcaik 47CifM tSd^ic^. 104^-1 
iiT'f.i lihiiiii. sip, 159, t6of,; Moluai^o- 
DaJo. J33, i^jiL i79f.i ifeal.; 

piniitoe. ti* i^iL RoHUn* JifS- 

543^4 Spartan. 2-43^ 

CXtjvLin, :^.j4- 610 
Ck:tavltti 1 eiMi, 0t 
Odes, 113, HQ 
Oiki fnt CfuWfcJj* 1 iS 
Oclmccr, 546 

tWlwna* 217, iicj, 1^5, ±iS, 

t3i. tjt 

CMVSsejv 3^5- 57Q 
4G3 

OOkriab, wpnt^ce of cdcieatcd, ni Cbinji^ 
11 A, 117, 11&, ii4 
OLiavnii, diiijei:* 192 
i ll^Topk' fcikti^jk ^ Rome. 7:3 
OKoLpic <Mi4nat, =43, 1O3. 

574-Sd, 73i; aWul^cd. 57y. 399; ad 
375f.. 379^.. aristocrJiev and 
dcmocincy iiu 170(1; csenU id the, 577^4 
lidltnodi^i 3-^, 3"9fi-. jSi, 193 ; Hot 
enit dt. \S^ ifiSticncc tm of net fcjtivaU, 
1^, 391, 395^4 nnilwin 
iScr, politicil s%jnfeaiiee r£ 
mijoci, stiict rtandind at, 749; ttain- 

mg For, 3 Be; v-wialitr at 3^*^; vktow. 

iuFUJed train tag. 358, 434^ 

w&nien at* ^S:l 

Oil ffia Alt of f fnfscpcuuAfijp,. 463, 464 
OaninaezTtttl. ftS 
CiTHmiltipr. mvthical pafrtm of. la 
Ophclhi 39: 

5^3, >ftl. 383 

Opinioo and iTtcniinhp: 


SliO [iND^] 

Oppbn 701 
Opptiu Oi^To. 581 

Orator, sfbOitici and education of* 515^-605 
Orataty, stm erf. dray oL to, 

(XTj; difEnulty ol, yggf.j P^rts □!> 599 - 
to 

QrbOiiu, 5=91 

Orbiliuf PupiHus, ;rt2 
Onkntm, tmislatcd. 

Oi^in anil Indmi gsTnej. |4 

Or^iru ert cdocaticm, itf.. 

Orma^^ t7SE 
Ofo^^, 475 

OrpEbiti, 417!. 426, 45^ 

Ortippos* first nwte tmurtsr* \ij 
Ottge. ikitl b bewaarnliip, ii 
OvETrt, Court of, of. 40, 

OfliA, port, 5^8 

Otho. 551* gLulktoti M 

dim, 741 

ChH ?>*. It^T^ 40^. 49 “ p*' 

c8i, 487, 608. Gaop 611, {^=4, di7« fiiS. 
op, 6^1. Cgj- 719: On ncbcsp 69(1; cm 
tvnrmian mnaitioni 66 5^ 677, 71^ 
t'Kiiiian lm\ 493* 6so 
Qxytiki, 5&'S 

Pori&mi. in CbittM tcligkmi tfiy^ liMik of. 

Ill AtboiiJii life, 3|i 
Picuviiis, 58s 
['aearriurr, 5^ 

P^gan^ drticiiui of speemlej, 7^^: 

rstottd by Augu^tm, >67!. 

Pflliiigic^ pi* 577 

FajiiotritK^ 154. 3071 jii* 4CI. 

4S6 

Pidlicc of Minos, =52, 210 
Pabcnion. ^78^ |ik|, 641 

I'j[dc^tT:U Athfluan. ^QO, 

PuLirtnc Uhtary, 5611 
P 11 if iHJfl, in Ifcjls. 4“7 

I’atuirhciuct, 512^ 544-^1 p pOh 7:i;i An- 
giuliik Itokb dmltat iU, 648 
rnliutlicnijii rtocewioiiH 291, 
f^aiuTiffC coiitnf, JcsoilicU, ijM, 

EVirtilom. 291 
Fimehusv 396 

Papiidiu^ tk bodt biiiSikii. li. =t; fixidf mL 

11 

PspyiTH, aoi 
PaicnlaiA, 4S; 

160 

PariTUp 
f*[iTis. ;i5 
J SifkIia tJi. 

Purtm [^an£i anii minor anniirmfiili !i;H.k- 
«]^TiiEiioii, 41, 64 |, 68e, bdu JiooIcTp 

^6; liftitjJ g^Tiff^ 76. 156. ii^f.p 650, 

464. 6Sci 686* fjtiWHolst, afi* 


"'km*'" i&, canboiip *i 3 t* ^'arnmj wfiftJ." 
4JIL cal l Ciadte!, 36; cticss. 660, (364^ 66^; 
o&ctdiglatmg; 4:, 1^, 144; "cnjir"* fctl." 
xaj dbcr, 36, 4ifpp 69, 76. 136. 164, 509, 

614, 661, 679. 68|, 699; dritt^htj, 69, 66^ 
dTawTtig figind, ifiji 'drc^^ing a skin/ 
41; gj^nblJng, 42, 063, 677, 607, 698; 
"'game of the v'asc,'* 69; grnnes of cEarut;* 
1 4, 36, 68f.p giies^i| games, 164; 

"hogiiC 43; ''hoop anif ptt!e/ 34* p; 
hoopi, 596. ^54. 660, 677L fcM dc 
roiT. 4:^ kha^smos^ 296; kniicMdiOn^. 
66|^ jHjftihjfnnHp 69; kottalioi, 2q6; 
^Tigfituhiijp'' 43. kt-iariiGEv 4-: IluIch dito- 
Jccmi scirptoniinj 66.4, 679^4 Juttus 

J^nwuiorunip 6^; "many itati,'' 41^ 

iirairblea, 164; mkare 663, 664; 

mimicking actiotu^ 164; '^tiiooqisiin^,'^ 4^^ 
rnciFa. 69, 90, 94; mmAgaiiL, 69; "'odd and 
even/ 69, 309, 663^.^ 699^ 703; *Wl/ 
42^ padiiu. |a!; paloJh, 41; "piuceninit'* 
game, =34^ pawifSp 76; pebbk game, =96: 
pettera^ 196; ^pitolitn^a larT,^ 42; "plum- 
ilfliics," 41; poiis, 296; popjnii, 36; 'VoE 
ben/' 6&41 ^bvkUbcock^ 3^^ ;dcj!±b$^ 69^ 
"luahe-g^imo/ 69, Kitumiiilhi, 64; ipm^ 
inng topsp 69: Hicii* 36; iirmg-gsnic&, 42: 
sivinging, 5te. 14I, 159^ tabla. 42, 482, 
6641 ttjKjjW bifdip 166; ’'ihrcaJsiig a 
cln^ loopp' 42. tjfcat. 36. topi, 
tminiiig tio^ aid ^uaiiU, 166; liitii, 469, 
bnctmcp 42^ tiuinpel blou'mg, 104; " two 
Img^ikk/ 42. ''u^r mt bees*." |6 
rarmerkideSp 334+ 417 
FarliiLim. 2<M» 

Pji rliLaii VVht^ 245 

JWfacuknsm^ STSf.: EgvpfraD, giv» 

nay lo ventral jutLoiity, 49, kainaii pri^- 
Ecs riom. EC 49rtip 

ratt^miip 492. 491, jp, 349 
I'dliliOtJt IcatEEEirnt, cujflgttnic 4^ lU 
Cacck ciluioatjijii, =38K. 2H7EP 319, 419; 
iu i^oiuim dJticjtmiip 

Futrocbs* =23, =-64 230> 256. 501. 3S3 

lUul ijf Argsn.ip uti mmAitucimnp 617 
I^^tLbp 379. Oi?. 6=9 
Fmkliin^ O24 

Pjiilmiis iVJJiiLtip, 6Sip On kive of riding 
677; cm ipoLfti mid heabb, fijifn 6&S 
TitMtiiB. 13 ^, 139, S3J, i43. S33, 
i6i, 313. 3:6, 317. 3St, 333. is;, 
37;, ;Vi, 3N1, 3ftf. jSf. 3gi, 393, 

Favlrtv'^ wn "'coTufitkiniiii*/ 

J’ji IhimJtn. ti;. ;; j, 0;^ 

P^Cp aim itI edncaiioii, sijyi Tlittu, 445: 
jkitu of uys Ariitotle, 4^1, hM dc- 
miHrJuing RDiiiank m}. Mi£ 

itanm and ibe aTt% nt, 179/ 


PtLugum, 1^7. 

Pdcm 

PcJopoiiTicsiflfl Wfli^ 181. -^69 

PcbpciiEi£3U4^ Cicdb ^ly 

Pelaps, 367, y6S. 374, ySy ^ 

Pdi antf iuK at Athciu, z^oj in CifiU. zo* 

PcnL 3 tCf> 481 

Pciicbpc^ 111, 19s, 607 
PeEii3+ ou Dchivain^ io^ 3 i 
P^nsicning of atliktes;, 751^. 
rcnt^WfOtiTodimm. 381 
Pcotatdticli, loSiv 109 
Pmfflnoj* gynmasiiim Kitp 311 
PcnLlci^ =So, iSi, 181, aSy, =89^ jiOt 
316, P 7 . 3 hH, 345 ^^ 7 - 463, 6oj 
Peri§iinii>, 6i6 
PtncKicuialcs^ lyB 
Ptriooci; iji^p i39p 

Pimla, tlutiat 0*, h 3 Greece:^ 4. 3ji* 46S 
Fcrsiaii, sETicultikrcT iSa; cav-aliy, iSy^cMld 
ciic, iSi; dimatc, 178, M^r cmmiicrce 
little ^k^doped, 180: conoiitHnoEjc, iSu 
dindEig^ i^if-: SfX 184; eqivatkiti. 
181-94: iSS; gm-ciiitnontp 

himtmg, 184C: litefiture, 180; mElitsTi- 
tia^hiiti^ 181-90, motilATuI tiieut^l 

tmiEiiii^, [8if.: patpkp t8of-^ phy^cal 
CiiltuTcv 181-94; i88f,; id^^p 

irKc SEld tk]h iTJw Mitltlijll* 

1 ^; ^uEueo'i postion^ itei: wTc$titi]g„ 
iqolf. 

Pcrsiiu^ 589^ 6c8p 613, 614, 613 
PtrthfM. ;5J, 714- 7 -f 
Pcfutmi ccrm-dimiotH 17 
Posccmtms JaroLu^ $81 
Petrie* On Hebrew wtitiiig. to8 
Petzonitts, ^59, tbSp 613, 681; 

£Diimiiii]£^ tulf’play* 666^ ipcLi^l^ 709; 
megith imd Insufy^ 703 
PlLooL'mti^ at i^oueI cif, 

riucd™, 587 
Phiecfriw^ 335 

rlucstKM, 100 
PKaltk: diacok 18 


Fli^’Ilui* lyt. f77 
Plicu2jppidc$> 

^(km, jH’jTS- 39J 

Fhenmlii, 461 

PhcfcnElte, 337, ;Si 

rlitdiik izz, 467 

PKilipp and 74I 

I Ini ip ot Maecdotk, 87* iS&, 117, 370* 375. 

Phdippoum, 370 
PJijI^uu 577, 629 
PtEilo iho .^i{k:TEEifp 
rjinojo^itf. 573, ; 3 t 

Piiilolo(^^ 84 

PhilcTpMrKn. 163^ 169. 371. 394 


[tNPE:!c] SiJ 


Philcrtoiilieii, biiiiiod iit Rome, Sj5, 5^4 
PMIou^pInc class, to be timned lOf ggivem- 
uiciit, 437^^ 

Fhdu&cpIikJil mihirilifin, 4~iL 
Fliirosophy, ytbktJtiini, 410 p medkiiie. 
40if.p ^JOELnJ virtue^ 616^ emcrgepice of, 
ill Greece, 417^.; Ikfaiew" study of, loB; 
ill AlheirSp yzy, bmived^ 393; tn B;lby]oii* 
84; in rator's trainings faqji; m RomCp 
551, 597; !eailiii| to tht itars* 6jy; of 
Chinese^ aiclicrji, dtueuig, 11(^31, 

foDibaU, 144, musn:, iiy, 114, 11717.; of 
cdiiCntHjn, qiiest for, in Cicccc, 6, 4*7-<l5; 
of Creek pb^'^l ttaiiEittg^ of 

phypeal L-LJ|iim« Cioek and Itnnun, com 
l^nL, of wnr^ IfimiUp Pet 

iinm iTpr; Romot!* 497®-; Romari atti 
itiJc toii-jrd* 57y^ 614^^ miucc of. 

14: Spaztipu 3 yon. 

Fbdoitnatos, 148 , 156 , zyy* ± 58 , 159 , 507 , 
JM, 3 jr. jjt, 3jfi. 537 , jsi 5:55, 

35+ 355- 356 . 30* 377- 3®'- 3«5- 

y^ip 401- CozEceTniog C}mEra4tkap 
41a: on decay of athktk^, 749 
rhoenickniK and letter? fioni Cieie, loi 
PLootk. 114 , 117 


rhrygiiin. muiic^ 4^6 

ijy. fBy 

Fln'sieal colt, fail sue of. at AttenA, 59^^ 467 
Flmiad ctilturt, ^lefaechCtutuii, lai-i 
nnd tnzillix, I'^S, 400 - 16 , 68 ffT.; eloc] 
primitne activftk^ 11^ i6yi AthmiaEi* 
sgS. ym, 505 '; 9 , 5>cff„ 46", 

fiab^ldtioit, S4--9+; Oimcss, 

Cknrm on, 6y;jT.; Cii±mp ;^i—ty: E!^p 
tbti^ y 3 ^” 4 ^ Etniscun, 4S1F4 of ci 
cQshOp ^17: Gteek 3 t Rome. He 

bievi'r 9^106^ Hindu, liialurkal 

pluses of, q; flfmcrk, i3j-yi: Indot"? 
revival oj^ 165; FcTOir+181-9^: pfioiitivt; 
7* tgff.; piEipOsd'id* needed tti oaiiiplra 
ittdmtrinl socKtf^ ii: Onintilim on, OyBi 
RoniiUi, jhE,, yiyff, jiaff,. 6|aS,, 
646-^4; kiHnst on^ Socrates on, 

411!.; Spttm, 144-73, SpaTtul 
1445_; Wesicni jcs rtnl of. 6 
Fliysieiaiip rnrm his own heat 4^3 

atid bcallti at Rome* ^Sj-q^ 
apftfcntiCEiliip of. yr: qt filadM 

tmhi idioalx, 692; Qeek, 4ee!^-; tlebtni^ 
10^.: Achooli tuid pmik^ of, »t Rofne, 

Plij'Mgndmy, Aristotle on. 454 

Pkrtor* JJuhitTjs Pabin^ 4^1 

Finiir, iij. :sS, joj, 554 , jj;, 559 . 

3 ^ 1 . 35 t- 55^ 363. 367, 373 . 377 - J® 4 ' 
418. 466, 468, ySi 
PIrac}', in ITomcfic a^, 117 
Piin^llA, 18: 


8ii (lvdex] 

Pisi$tntu 3 . =76, 579, : 3 u 39S, 544, 74 
349, 418 

FLme: Tree CroiiC SpiftJli %ht at, 261^ =63 
Pliinning, l^tbtoUc Ott %od^ 451 

177, 467 

FliiU], 61,178, =41. X46. 348.133^ i^9p 175. 
3S7, x8S. XS9. t9&, 5*0. 301* 

5*4. 511* |t2, ;t3, 317, ^iSp 5-5^ 534^ 

3:6, 317P 328. 3 zq. 33 |p 3 ^ 6 . 137 , 34^. 

336,. 561, 371, jgB. 400, 4Jt. 4C3, -p 3 . 

409. 415, 419, 423, 4^4, 426, 4^. 431. 

415 ^ 44 ?^ + 49 ^ 45 ^ | 84 - 59 ^^. 

59^* bo*. 60^ ^>14. 617, 639, 6^7, 658; 

ai^. Bctivkiu, 441; hm, 43Xi 

Aitisinit 433. 44?; autliOMturmkin, 435, 
44Gp boknee of tnenbal mid phnicil excr- 
ciie, 4*0; bbisiuKsiiicii^ 4344a; oaiscpftMp 
IlLfiraturc and miitic, 43^: cFizagc^ 445- 

comnitsiiiim. 417, 44G; cooflict of privalr 
and public inlcrcst, 434; Qctjni wboy 
in canulbotL, 1*3; democ^v, i^ip 434; 

439. 44O: Eplicbic 463: 

fovcmmcj’kt, m tnt Liw^ 4 >9^-i iTTnirntjc 
sml EHiMic, 436, 44*i liimjan tapodtii*. 

injuilict; Isum^aii tendency tcmuidp 
437; jviiticCp 434; iibml and illtbeml tiii- 
cati^+ 44a; liuun'p 434; iTMlbcmatict and 



mrtitn)’ 

tiaop 441; prenabii oarc» 44 ip idi^iit 
ofdjtxitity. 440; 44c-; wckl CI3S5C?, 

434J.; Spartan synttm* 43(114 
43Bf,^ WHS^ 434. 441; ^nnerni abiltiifii 
and cdticatwn, 395, 458P 441^ 44 jf- 
rbita. ^v«lopl^c 7 tl^ jiid Aiiitodc. 
rLto'} f>im'ir aiul f^tpccblic, boSw (^14^ 617 
l^nlin. j&i, 6 yh 676 
PLiy. dLul cdiijcjtion, 7f., laop laudom tm- 
nipiibticn, 9; werrkp rebtiini la; as 
appicntkt^ip tu itfe'r tjstr, among 
tmcb1o%^ xif gijjT»rt. chdiirmt 

pmioil 

Pbr-^ntids. Ifcbrt^v, x 10 
Pltbcun Gmho, 31^ 

49=F, 493. 54^>. 349 

rimv. 333. SH- >v^ 561, 



dmtip jfyzr 730 . 7 }i; Cnmo ti- 

trsn, bicj E«l'* pW. gladiitofiaJ 

cnm^Jiik 718; hii lul]-E:ct£rt, 666; hi$ 4i4tb 
at LaLtnni*^ 650. 671; hnescnunabip, 6-7, 
6 SS: populaj judgment of 
crowd, 61 s; wntinr 111 tbe coyntiyp 66=L; 
*d>wj| it Como. 590, J93; rtstc of 
Rmn^itt lettm* 61 =; 671; 

Tiajiro, cm wbitic TjU Tuaon 

%i\h, 730: vilbgc putdic kitlji Ojo 


Fltny, +V2tim^ fiistolT', io^p 309^ 476^, 491, 
560, j6i, 691* 730; otip medical proFok 
siofij, 039, 690; nmnusg resiTdi^ 749 
Pkiinj, 59-1 
Platinos^ 619 
notiici Galiku^ 58 3 

Plutarch. 230, 234, 136, 145^ 241, 24=, 

244 548* 25I 1^6, 25^, 260, 264, =ti8p 
170. 271* 316. 310, 331. 339. 392. 394. 
4oap 403, h6x. 3^. 513; 5 - 7 > 

391, 644. 634, 6S|p &Sp 714? jW^'jce 
jQOJJt Keef^mg WelJ^ 410^ 684: Advice 
to Bride and Grooin^ 6=9; concemmg 
Uaiincc of mental and pln^ral esiercUe, 
4icr; 409; diet and duiing^ ^oM.] 

emetici 4no pbjnac^ 439; equality' of edit 
cation^ 40S; occcssive exemic, 40S; licultb 
and dCKtDrSs 691 ^ mcdicint as ^ libeml jntp 
pUiidcal culiutt ol clrildtm. 437; 
Fompn'i gameSp 710; scbobir's occrci^ 
409; vocifenitidn, 409 
Focumaticirtip 6^ 

Pok-la^lHk^ a$$oc!bt)etl with \raf and rel^'ortp 

PoJiWj , method of the^ 449 

Poiitknl intelligeneei. faJItue of, m Creore, 

Fo^ks smd education, in Atticnian cduca- 
tiottal Lheni)'^ 425-63; in Qiiiiiip. ii7f.: 
m RonTc. m Spaitj, 

=40-72 

Polity oF (be p 4 lhenaiu, 305, 351 
I'O^. SJJ, 64^. 757 
rollijx, 14^. =94 
PdlLux atid Amv'icrn. bcricbi|^ 

Palo^ Cliiuesc. J44f.; E’nskii, iSSB. 
Polvjiodjry, *14 

Pal}-biiUv 234* =36, 270, 171* jSu 509. 396. 
397. 460, 497, 49S, 307, 52X. 524, |2|. 

jjft, jjS. S19, S3|1, 55J, Ji6. 5 J 7 ' ^ 4 ?- 

364. 369, 5 iJ, 622^ 623, nijp 63^ 636. 

63“. 638, 640. 696: on Romunx pmf- 
cinicc for games, 703 
Folydeocetp 237 

Pfilvgamy* ^^ptian, fi; tiebitwp 96: Fa- 

xian, 181 

Folyntsnn clothing. 11 
Poi]xpci2i9 athletes, 663 ; hilJu^ 633; r^bdb 
toiial tchoolp 739J. 

Pompc}. jid, jiV. 540 ;4i,54S,i4-, 

|bj. 564, ji7. jSi, iti.jfis. dsT, 6J9. 

710, 711. 714; and Glcek athlctiOip 
747; aiKl midfionck 74|fp 
rom|3onioi Secimdus, 6x2 
Tontifci Mojiniiii, J33 
Foncru, 487 
roscEdoQiui, 484 
rmtnmiji, 50J 
*Tnthimttn|^ 333, 749 
Fractkal education, pcimitnne. 14^ (see up- 


pTcntkcship md arliws) 

gbJiatonjl scbocl^ 73a 
PiaiTcrs, td Cdtittd phcnmnCna, =7 
Pnnb, fiabiJoniitu biff,: lEmsttra, 40, 50, 

55, xRbi EtFUKan, jSi^ of 

early, Gtctk, 413; Jlicdu, 

Pciitui, 179^ iStf,; flf. 

j; Koitim, cjiS, 

Frimirire. cuclimscttire, ij, 14; cblldTCu'* 

pitfocs, |6, 41, 43; daactiig, iq^ 

0; life ami oduuitkm^ 3^ 1 
ipoxts iud eclwsjtion, idigsoiiv hc- 

Ikf, 9* 14/., 17S, ttiing-gama. 4if.; tTuits, 4 
rriicus. Marius, 605 

Jbriigtc, in eoniict with pobMc intercut in 
Plulo't thought^ 4^4; phibnthlTfpiiV and 
Rooun tibuiries 610 

rmilcge, fufcguardcii by Hunlu caite nile^ 
160 

Frizes eiihI nfH^atlsi, ulLktin^ ^4bv ^49i 
iSjf^ 368. ?Sg, 393, 749. 7jif, 

Probtiji, 5S1 

PzDc^iiu, 6931 m GtTmfflTfr and g?roe, 

Proft^ormb acrob?h '^Tirf b^in-grapplera^ 
djnciiig, 23, Toff.^ 173, 19if. 
l^rolcuioimf training, rennet of, and liberal 
tditoifiovit 44£>, iti 

Egrptf yjp 71; in Rome. 590-^5 
Pmfessionali^nip alhlcliep 2 §^i 31 if^ 
941-62^ 971, 371, 749; erilirtzecl by nitli- 
taiy leactirrf, 371: rest^f^^ AC Spari 3,'|59 
PrCTTTietlteiix gifti of^ ^19 
Properh'p of Babyloniiin ivonicir. Si* o\ 
El-g^haii nPTnnip. 31; cf priciti and no- 
biLty b 49, 5:3; Jinittici W 00, 

504, 610^ Koman wtnnaiVN 619, tiZQ 
Piii|titi4hao of ipirit u-otlcb 14!.^ 4S1# 
5 = 9 ®- 

i’tutngorat, 43 j. 43S 

Pfotjgorji. on harmiMiy of pbyvniL and 
ciEL-irtal tninbg. aoat 

PiWffcj, and I'mcdjjju of Ariicuop/iii, 94^ 
Hebrew^ 109 

Prijilentiu 5 > Aab civi i?f 5 pci;±i£lcv, ^3; 
Psaijni, 109 
Ptnh hcrtqj^ 51, 39 

Plokmaia, 310 

Ptofcmogn, |io, 311, 3H^ 3=1' ^pbcbic 

Collqge hbnuy ^25 
Puberty, eercmonic^ ab ^0 
ftibffsrani^ 53SP 339, 341, 5^4, 765 
PublJin Xfucius, mid l^-pfaiv 664 

Pueblo, apprciitkeship, ^if,; bd^K 
gzmci 4 ud diiituliiui. 34f., nu^ic pzac- 
ekes, ic, 16I. 

Puttatu, cfotbing of, t * 

Pimk wars, 493, 499 
Ptmkhiirait, rtwgoran tiev of, 
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Pupils^ cIg a Sed by Chi&tac. 533; limitrd 
hy Hebtevi3, riO; variable C3|jacjly of, 
leH^imcd 109, 435, 437, raS. 602f. 
PnrgatiDTi, tbeoiy of, 416, 475!, 

"Purplei." errem Action, 713, 731 
PjTTbic ditncc, 366, 2^* 345, 349, 739, 

71 ^* 

Pmlius, 494. 49S, 37tp 647 
P>tlia|ion«> 41S, 426, 427, 42a. 70S 

PylliAgniesn, ascetiemn, 42 416^ 427I 428; 

eoanmitnity aC Crotona, 426; dcidoptnent 
ijf bGzh^ and wtettliir^ 427^^ education of 
uomo], 427, 43B; cvnpkifli an diet Jind 
^Hskal GXTcix, 427; (Mi™ks, 416; 
Ruence on Plato, 4271 miiOieniAticiil prin- 
cipitp 426: mean,. 418; mccetnpyi'eliusix 
416^ mystudsm and scicnec, 416; op^posElt^, 
427; dew of man’s pimisbraent, 42!; view 
a 4:26 

Prthism Camesp 369, 386#^ 751: crovm at, 
388; brnctl for mnstCi 38"#; rebekius im¬ 
port of. im 

Quinliliaii. pj, 577, 5S9, 609, fin, 

615, ^26, 628^ fio8; conecmki^ advaobgc 
of plibik idiook,, 603^ srge for gnimiuiLrand 
rliftnric, c8f; age to tcacbii|^ 779s 
uan of cduDiUon^ 6o2f.; baibiRg in oom- 
mnn, fiyS; conteib of tltc pabif^tia, fi^, 
■670; corponiJ pLuiiilnnenf. ^91, G02; d2ii£> 
655, 638; decadence of Drator,', bo-; 
Jiscipltner fiei?; oily beginning uf stmlyp 
fii^; edneaf ioo of parents, nm^, and peda 
gc^ue, 6o|. 629; ain:k:^7 and dillirullv of 
Ocjtoty, fioj. 604: libcnj cducltloo, 601 ^ 
fioji; mcinoiy, mcnral disc^ine, 

803: oictbod. |S2f4 capacity, ooif.; 
uianir and pbilosopbo^ ^4* orator'^ edn- 
Cahfin andjiublic ftetidty, fou 6^, fiefi; 
order of Creek and [#atin authori and 
stuLlies, 5S2, 603: prh of omtory, 604; 
phi^icat ciilh]ic, 604, fi;8; pby.' 5091., 
579: pla^-irtg^ mda of otpicilY, 603^ tijS; 
rbctoiku] tuinring, 604* studies, 0i, 583; 
tesrdnnff niifiag, 579; De Catutr Cor 
lopLie Elp^ncntiae, 601: fduration ofn 
fioi: liisbiiido OfitDiij, ter^ient 

of imperial labnr, 392, 5^9 3 
Otimtus, Ciccto^* hrotbcf, 648, 705, ^16 
^nmttu Epirofn, 0 i, 589 

lUblnl dnb, leaznidg mx of, 39 
Rdctfl EHiiJ eultund orig^ tiews of, Atbe 
man, 273^,; Baliylouunp 75!.; Chinoc. 
II if.; C^tut, Dorian, ajAf,; Egyp¬ 
tian, 47; Etrasem, 4781,1 Flrndu, isfif.; 

4771 MolitnjO’baio. ipf-; Pcniiin. 

i 7£ 

EnCf|ucts, Indun, and war, 33 
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Hiim. In’ magic. iCp 37 
Riilima'lism, Gt«k. ^17^.; Htndn, 
m Home, 5^* 61^, 

Rjvcnna, gbiiiatofijl school 73 S 
KjcMlingp inj AtliBi 5 p 503. loz, Cliifii* 
ilSf,; 163; Foxti* iSi; 

Rome, ;:7. jtq, jSkp 603 
*'Rcal Thtv' 36j 

Reatbm^ Plutonw::, AditatVe's view pfp 

447 

RiccoiiitFDCtmii m Greet cidiiatkni. 4=2^9 
HocgkI keeping. 5^,: on ^:oTtls, 1 
RcCTcatiati (stc cMdicti'v ^nmea, pitiot 
^inca and minor amu-'^ement^, sperb snd 
esfefoses) 

^’Rodi/' cirem fadioii. 73^1 
Kc^iihUoa^ d C^Jou^ 11 = 

Rerigiem, iWid, .^hGIlial^ edircatkm, 519^: 
dancings 2^ :+, 94. 175; Etrof»i ipoits. 

C*roct tpoctifc 33^1 |i" 4 ^ 1 - 3 ®^ 

MaiTtu garnet imisic. 94, loxf,. 

iiyff.; iSomau pmo. 7165^ waTi 55. ^5+ 

icsf,. 17}, ;iJi, 55 >■ 531 i 

kmiab, 8if., Braltmimx, 15^S)i.i Chi¬ 

nese, ISO, 15?; CicUa, isol,: Eg?j» 
tan. 5j(., 70; Cteei. crilkijted, 419. 4». 
4iiL nonaullioritartin. sii, 417" ^ I*®" 
brew, 94. 96!,: !^aJ3l^Ii(^ uof.; memo- 
tticbn* in. 97, 116. 419, 411: origin 
of, 9, i4f.: Fenintt. »7 Sh,; sporti and 
Juucsil rites, sports aiwJ w.sr,TeUl«i, 


55, 45:^ 

tlcligiOM*. mi^cic tcnuHliOi 1^(1-. 

403, 68}, 694 
Rdtiiw, 4i>i. jta. 517 
Rqnihlic of Ixltcn. ol fterme, 596-617 
Rcpnbhe. Pluto's, >St. 4J=i sociooJuialkfliil 
views in, 444, 4 J 9 
Rlia b'il'ia, 491 

FUwtonc sthooU. Hotuiiii. —}. 5561- 
Rbisiius of Bene, 131 
Rhodes, Cwur dhI Ckrto at, 597 
Rkh jud poor, at AtliciU, 177, -jS, aSi, 
3^}; 490, jo j: at FUwiu!, 695!!,. 7045. 
RtcfmcTv 

Rix'tf ¥alK>' oilhim, IJitlna, i^ifFsa N^le, 
It jff. 

R£Lwtt* 1=1, 300, jp, tpo, cwti 

RciELuiiT, Athacaji Wat, Mtheik 

lucnt, 613; rite. Kjd.; agti- 

CidbuT, 476^.. 51 jft- Emd. tlit-elaboT, j&s, 
|<ii, tntion. 01, wjt!i' effect ofi, * 
^49. 5^9^-; nmfdilthcitcTs and i^u;arenn 
753* 756; stMsiwmciib md polltka, ^411; 
diHccthif clheipirne. ^07, 513, 57^. 651!,. 
647; iod material pmi, fOSi iimt plukso- 
^K\ n|!ti*tu] liiLibiiidn', 47^ 515; 


srmom. andbribur)’ hv.% 549; ApoHo 
Wimbipn s|Tjimitit«lnp. in arm*, 

7J0--6, to bbcHT, J 15^=0, and to bw, 
eaTf! r army i,*W. ako* inditaiy )^ 
baihaiiui.'i in «ivicc of, 60 ^ b^ti±liiiulci^ 
6 jp. cn^alfVj <J4|, cliildreit of sal- 

dim, colam^ 6^5, o&nstTiptkn^ 534, 
6^5, diiily uijneh^ 60, dccltnc o^^ 6^5,. 

d^scinbcd b^' \^cgeluH:, 60* 6^, 6^S, 640^ 
descTtkin, 6 %$, dtidpliiic, 65^, 60, 

64'3ff.> oily entence on^ dun* 6n, cm 
pctwTTpitiAg, 655, epitome <sf life md 
edtiUitiiiQ fyr Eiiaiiv', 65 

67S, bbciT^ 63^1.^ Icgiom* strengtiu 6^^ 
6^4, 636, kngtli of icrtiipe, 634i 
tiwTTiigc of soldkn, 
imdk ■rtTapojii, 657, cH^iialion* 

6j5f., pay, 6:^7. 6114^ 635, pcuct; end, 640* 
pciDc-Hmc training, 657!!^ pJijisicjl oul- 
huc, 6pSr, 653, riiny Otts dticfpltiic, 

641, Fraetoriao Gtmid. 677, profcssEDoal- 

aid, 34X, 634. 601., Scipin* 

dbdpliui: of^ at Caitliage, 639, Seneca on* 
diacipime; 641, ticgc 636!-. s& 

cbl cllMi, 634, 634. 640* spate 

and oxcitiies, racitiis on dancmlizi^- 
tkn of, 640. vdita.^ 636^ wcaptMt^. 
ij0E.' fliyfor^ esiimilitton of 

Creek ccjlluix; Atbenaeimii. 

5^3 i afbictk:, oaiilc^ 71a 747^^^. 
gml(b stnd priiitcges, 751; Attgurri. 565; 
Auguitalb^ aiithontu:ikuii^ 3tid do 
orterce of Iribcff* 6isf.; bull games, 660, 
66t, 66x, 664, 66$: bollpbtm imd nob- 

664; kiii4iiErti,. ToolfbuJimg lubits, 
30^5, ^le, 649^1.^ 654, “^i, 67B3 laEhs* 
6611 6^ 6p, 679, fiSTf.i bi- 
lingiuliim, 596, 60&: bouliug* 672!.; 
boiiv «Mt of, 611; Ksxmg. 66g; b«- 
rciotteqv ^4Sh i;J, ?54; cjJciiLxtOT, 5 So: 
Cirrrpui Marlmx, 6311.7 c^pitiliafa, 03 s 
5O4I4 CarmlLi, barlit ol, 63Cirtiu^ 
gmidn vtsti. 494^ 4 ')?- 1 ^ 7 . St 6 , 
33 3f.. ^3-. 31 jL 633*.* 643E 

Cerrimt decree sigiiEiit ibcturkbns, 03; 
cbaisete and dattn}'. cUildrenV. 

ntd^ 03, dicL 508- dreus. aiiJ wm. 314* 
719-36, ractktfu:* 711, 7ii, 715, 714: 
dtiinwlijp, 337f; eiiaeti-ttanimg, >ltf-; 
ri^il vritx 54 Ef 34=ff-s 5p: cliisa irayrliol^ 
0^* 70!^; eU«*sc$* 536!,: climate, 47ft, 683; 
elothing. 1^03; coedticaliiofE, t^ucitinnei 
617; coTTugc deprccuTcd, 540, 333; col- 
Lip!*r^ 346; cofonate 01; Ccimsfa Cen- 
tmwt;!, 493; Comitu Ciid=ua, 49;, 495; 
Ctrmilb 'l^iita, 493^ crintTjiena^ 4T6, 
501, 33$, 0*: compulsory bbor* 562; 
cnnctTiteticm of ftienitlip 349. <: 37 * 563; 
eOPiccpbcm of ]i5>crt\', 497; cfHfcfi^fk iri of 



estate^ conflict with Ouislian^ 

cOnSuniPT aiid Gicck pliyw::il 

ctu)^iirt, 646-^5;. coDnoissCiira d! games, 
70i>: ccmqtiest of E^'ptr >36; ct^iufuc^t 
t 3 ( GaaJ. 94j; conqittaH, tffccl of, joa, 
jjgff.- canstirutloii, cootaiipt of 

Greek gv'mM5tica+ €47, 

653!^ <*5^; earn ^upply^ 56^; coemtr^^ 
crcpniidiiT, ^10; CTTcne m^ 
create, (izzfr^ 6gS: cjimiiul coiirtii, dg8; 
critici^ni of Cretk ediioutton, cultSy 

]ji c:oufi.k| u'lrli Qifi±iiatiiC]»', euttut;!! 
debt fo Greece^ 500; Qxruki, 995^ diiily 
fOuMrtr and sports ^if-l ddit to, 
Ehiiriij, 479*^ p 4^. Creek (ettera^ 6 cj 0 .; 
declbe vif 6941 degciterjiioo, 

tmted to forrigiiCTi, 57>f4 dctriorLiliadtioii 
of yoiuig by luxurj'p 7oii destiny. 497 h 
jjTl dstrudion df Gomith, 5991 

dsdLitoi^hi|>, 49j: tires iiistiiciu, 909* 510; 
diet, 506, 50^; diefortcs, ti-Sj; diriatnufiie^ 
tetaxos >93; cli!appTov;iil nf Greek dnncmg 
md muaic^ 6^3, diviEuit^n, 

569, ^60: diVkiido, Kspecttttg Qaftba- 

giiLOfL Wai^ 597‘p divorce. dole, 

563, 6g 6* 79^ domes he, economy mflu- 
etLced by war. 549^ , bfe, 905-9, maim- 
fectiifct, 962; ffljoio, fertsetsi b>' Sc^pio* 
■937: cducaliaii alsr?, ichoob. and 

beurfters auHior^l, lachmiCcd, ^--r^ age 
for csreh grade. 3S0- articflldnoti of gram- 
nun and rbetuTlic in, jSj. artbm's ji^f., 
bilingual. 596^ KHmopoldan, 57iff., cost 
fjf* 4 jo. cntieiEcd by 1'jLkhn, |7<^, wily, 
503—J4, elcnieiit^r^^ 57^-, cm- 

pcniTv\ 597. famier's 915—30, for the 
state, 506, 41 if.. fonnsJisin in. 988^ 9^, 
609. ffclleni^tiod of, 903. 

6z^,. I^tok f^ies in, 911/., Homer tn, 
91-?, impoiDT control '.Lad rcghneiitatjon 
of, 551, 5^4f. m fimiity. inililo- 

tious 573* 9-7—beS^od systein, 

59^, fjiAV plificr in, 5i6ff„ local 

ind^rih in, 595, niabM r/f, 979r, qSjf.. 
9!i6f., a pari of, p7, 979^ otarorp 

ideal ofp ^6-609* pcrkidi of, 535, pet’ 
li&teiicc of oldp 57^, phitanlbiofiv fa, 

6JO, pbilofop- nip 971, pbiitnoplli^ 
liabiiig iii^ 5^*7^ pupfl^t vici% of, 591. 
rhcforical trahiing in, Mjldtti'^t, 

9 2r>-6p f>3: -4 sub«>di2^ by gnv^m- 
mcnf^ 55:, . vcibciliani in, 609, 

Vixniicn^i, dafiEF.; empmoe i^^ntshfp, 

567!,; empetotfs. ^od atlitctJc spcHTta and 
ipet^dcs 710-6. 74'’if.; epidinnic* dnd 
tcLigigiu cults 6S4; ecjuiies 957, 93S, 

70x^ cti taxes by rich, 995; «cT‘ 

i»e qnd liealth, cetnir'a^iKt’ in 

batlM, 649!?.: bmdy Itfe, ^07-11. 6jSff,. 
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bnn nctmtics and eduentiaOr 496, 
5156,] brbci't pcj^^Eii* 505b, felid 
btmd. 919; fiimice, jjBp 579, 975, 
Eiibnig, 511, 67 9f,; fan irag, 674; Fratrea 
9^3; free zuedkal caie of pour, 
091; ^twnstn, >96^4 frccdbni, rcshictcdp 
.: Jftontkr 547; ^ambldig, bAjf,. 

games, of gitines 

(spectacle;, 7*53., and* Chmuans 70^* 
public ppinioo, 708!., religicus 75^:; as 
Li phase ol cducutioii,'' 704; crib- 

Hzed, 795lf4 tkmocsaikr aspeeta ofp 708; 
endedp 755^^; popiiLirity oF^ utLli leLumHl 
and ignnimili, 703; Gnulp gimct in, 66 
hjSEF-: gdfc of Qnx^ "F^xtlom," 356: 
girli education, 509^ 91 xl. itztsS.; gim" 
pl^^^knl feats |kidifltottai, games 

;ai, 712, 714, schoats closed, 

755; iladialoiV >43^ gudsp 

ptxnimrjLt. 49ifF.^ 5l!>“7*t Eontraars 
haled by proviiKuls 964: Uracclimi Im\ 
539, gtiijn moductioii dcotucs gtEni- 

las 509: Oteek rufe^ 539; guilds 
961 In gi'ituLiuap 64^1!., 6)^5; bi^alth, con¬ 
cern for, bBv-94, ^inna^tits, 660, 68 
bottic csrploit^ aud tales. 498^ 551!.; an- 
tomni, 475; hoirdiiig di iiioucv, 353; 
hoTscmaiisiinip 676!.; Iionsdtold btsks 
hcjiuidg^ 563b; hiintin^ jir, 673E; 
idenL eail>% 502^ iuiperijl dociiiie, after 
AtirclUts S49E!.; inipeiiiliJTn, 544-6^k 

and, ogricuftuTe, 55^, as^LsdnutiEmS. 54 s 
hnniim, f53+ fiiact^c policy. >96- mi‘ 
posTTidimenl, 399; iiidujtzial inouopolica, 
02; indiifitrics, 90 5f., 36 iF.; intdlDCtiab, 
and su|)Cisrjtioqj. 569; ii3temi}!l wtsit- 
I1CS5CI. 940EF.; Jja i^orslnpu 967^ jnJg- 
men! of woTncH. 6;il. 624; /ina pn^nfa 
atid iim puhJjcs fip; jmikc of ^41. 499: 
juiicnriis and militriry kraiiitug, 642^4 
uiiTicTit cvi'er dcapotisns 613(4 laiid cv,ii 
eidup md policy, 919. 94 s 493. 560. 
361; brts iiiid 933P ^zifimifa, 

56cf^; Law. 493. 426; ktwi 9 :^ 41051 : CXTnnvj 
gimet, 702: kumirti wunmi, 630; Icguf 
MattiiEig. 337L, 576; IcgHin, 632* 633; 
letters 4^6, 996^17^ decline of, 612. 
wnmm and, 630!.; libnii^, 9I1, 587. 
993, 609L; lSta**icy> 6iO; literjiy dcbl fo 
Greece:, -SOoL; lilcinlnKi^ ^oef, 596ff.; 
local gtntmiOCnL mui^ Lmiijnc; 441^-! 
bv^ of |tbyp 639^2; hidj. 716-2S, ad 
ininbtmmn oTi 729. Jtirif buitre, 716, 
politics "-jlT,. Ti6ff., piiblk: opintun. 
-ifiS-p eotihuL as huthiby 

celebnttknrty 7*0. a^lcndjoH: jL 7^0. 
entitbm of, 75^^ dbos aBulltil to, 720!-^ 
7^2. dcuiEtctalic uvpctii of. "^0, end of, 
7^6, Etruscan origin of, 710^,, 721. free. 
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RuiiiiUj (coirtintacsi) 

p:3, 71CK. fmicral iispert$ 717!?., in 

ital^ liirwii>, 7; I, (hmIj: anJ Alkletk 
iCiU, 722. 7^7, ppiilttTity oi ^ 

puhlk cost of, * 753, tdtgbtis 

45part}, 7t(aH^ Tqwtilwn of, 735* akic 
ihD\s5 itt, 7'46. sprcid of. 75^p ’immcn nt, 
750^ Lndi Romani. 717, 723? /tui/ scaenid, 
ludui (school K ^-7^ 577- 
tiniils^ 7^7; luxury , 695-2^1^ mulp dis- 
CMS, fjmily life, 61B, &15, dccSime 

of,. 70 i; Alflocdwiino conflict, 5J0; mulijii 
rttliutioih of wmllli, 541. 54i7t 757i nun- 
powtT, ticcnasc of, tilS: manuniisSnJn. 

foamage, 503^-, 530. jp. 536* 
eiflff.; niakTulmo. 607: medial dc- 
^tlopnrent and public h™3Ji scmcc. 
635-94; (oilitJTy dlio^ jwn), ideJ. 
pcnihtcncc of, 63-* kadery and circus 
^iTMCs, TcKjf., kadera riw to 54of., 
scn-K^ tffijct of. 61 &, sfoth and cxcicisey, 
bnpoftaouc ol, 65^. tradltwro, 4961 497® ■' 
kiaining, 51 iL 530-6. 631-4^ me of 
rainimifli:, 670ft.: Miflifa ifc-onliip, 5«^7; 
nOTtal tmuing, >07£4 MolliCt Alatiiii, 

5 ju nnrtJieis as teuclicif. 507, 508? music 
jBjd dancing. 515* 654^.; nititorium. 6f7^; 
imul cmuhils ^ luumacbiaEr). 710, 71 
713, 7151 745 ^'; imiT, nsgottafoics, 

564: ''iici cducationH'^ 507^ ^71-617, 
704fF.; " newly lich^'aitd kariini^ 7051 705; 
Dccnpatiflmil coutrol, >45^: 540. 

J41; Doc-mnn itile. 744. Opfiiati 

liiw, 701: ontory. lovic ofp 605. crtiei&tcr% 
OiiotHir 6=6; {oiCTits 

iv tochen, 506, 

^Tiica flsiil gsrnhling,. 663*,* 6()fif4 pastocaJ 
culittrc. 496; fattictuL^ 49af.; palniotism, 
499* pcaL-c Hrid ^cmunilining, 499: 
hcilimism. tjfi. 74“ff.; plidoaoplveTs 
atui impCTul dispIcaiiiTe^ 553; nhikuiphy.; 
ikpcniknt on CtetL 63^, of piiyyicai euJ 
TiiEfi, 653ft-* of W11, 49^3,: pliysicjJ cid 
ttirc compared with Ckck* phyikal 
tntiti, 49S; pHfit. 509: pbeinae. 649: 
pkbeiatu, 49=f.. 49v pnnoil fing;, tiiii 
pciUiiy tonitrd cooqutrm. 403: pobtkul 
coCTuphun. 547ff.; politics md -wtalth. 
6955 hnitifa ^67, 56^^; popub' 

rum, 54^ nsf- pEnerh^ and 
rkbcSi t™n-» 734ft -f pnwei, at Cbristauti- 
OL^pk, 34b, tnci ntnncacj, 495; practical 
bent, 500; PtsetuTum, 6^5: ^ict regnla- 
liitn, 564: priesb. 33;; private simI public 
Ixithv &5ce.* fi6si profcssinodl coob, JOO; 
pioktirul, 549, 614; (nopeitY 504, 
610: inoxinki policy, itnpopular, 539: 
public^ hakfriet^ 361. 63700, cxtiaiTi 
iSaiioc;, CgSf.. kigen. 69S, men and letters. 


596ff^ icjvkx, csteotwd* 52% ptibUKiciV 
53S. 539; Tiicbl tiapcfiarity, id^si of, 497; 
recnptain of sbattge cults, [ccrca- 

tion 3rtd bealth, 683^4 recreations, 

646-ac- rcbgion, 501. SlM-k 
717, a phase of life and education, 559-5^+ 
and foreign mlb* 366f.* aniinmu m, 539, 
35^, decuy of fiijRi ii4 563ft-. efforts to 
Etruscan mfliPCiine on, 339^ 
55=, 5y/ ibte colt. 568. urilEtarianiim 
ifip religions cults, musk and danc¬ 

ing. X13; Republic of Letters. 596-617; 
Rcputliout lympthizcis pnoubKl, 55a; 
Ri^ubiic'f butb, 493. decay and death. 
544, 547-5-; CffltKt 7iaf: tliCtoiic 
kSiouU, 577. >8q> 5841?^ cortEioieniae, 
3&fi, focth^ 586. pragnmi, 586. puqrcHc, 
5S4, Semite Jktoc arainiL 5B4. 

3^iac, 5S6; ndi auo poor. 695ft., 7^1® * 
mnntng. 668; sarcciibr panics, 711. 711. 
71 StZlu* 55 jL Saniuitc 494s satifC; 
ipob, 614. 00 l^micd wotaeE4 651s $chool- 
□lastciy, Si atiEliocs. 3S1. uanved^ 381. 585, 
5$9f4Scbools (icc, also, cdocolion). 5161., 
577-^17, calcuiatkin iii, 580, Cnristianf 
toEbiddoi ill. 395, conduct in, 59cf„ cur 
rkiihnii of. 579, 580, 581. 58^. >85. 384, 
dufipline of, 579. 5S1, 60:, di- 

so™ cif lift ^nd kltoT in. iSo^ft.. 609, 
6i-, feel tm 591!., 61c. Crttk authors 
read in. 537. 561. 582. Loli^lays in. ^9, 
ijtin nutliOfi Kod in. 5S3, 
ttahiiog held debased h^j Lidus, 

537, 5-7L. tueUind of Uachitig in, 

583/.. tkiitnlxf of. 577, of ErafPiTtatiCU 3 > 
577. 581. of h tferafor, 577. oT ihdaE. 577. 
oratoncil tiahmi^ in, 396-605. order of 
CreeV and Latm in. 5S3, poetry in, 5liofH. 
private. 579. 390. privile md public sup 
port of. joiffri icacber supply for, 57X, 
589ft.; self government decays* 547-^3; 
Scttjte; dCCadeiiL 344: Sctcatc's coQScn'fl' 
tbm. 49 5k deerrs, agamit phikksophcti. 
375, 584, a^rinit Thetoridinu, scua- 
tniial class, 55r> Setapis uofstiip. 567; 
SCI uirnali^ tai; Sitiyltne booiy> 555; sun- 
plkity., oirly> 305. ^6; skve revolts. 345; 
tUwy* jf) 3L. 54c, 541, 654, and. dcgr4r 
iktion -iM lulsor. 611. Injury to the rtalc. 
558!., vk^s of* 499; itsvcsv 556. jh 
589; wbl daiw^, 491^^: scpcM 
miftation, 556L; loldicn and '"full purse 
polry." 653: tportaelav 7=4-5^- and ^- 
cmnicnt. 544,. partkipftion tti. b| lucu 
of rant and tttrrtiDit pTchibltcd, 715. 716, 
schools o( kllmrsf, 704-16^ sporb Jud 
pbyiK'iil minnifi, 5irftr,. 5=iFfF.. 653-45, 
664-85; itite cuIIh 554?^ lud Cbiktktiiiy, 
5M: ffudici. 339. 59 ^* 7 i 



626S4 stiirdii>cs5u and bbor on the knd, 
5|0; 

514, 559, 5jot, 5^5. jfiSfj a^-emmifl^ 
Tmatinc War^ 404* 49 Si 
ft nEaUcm, 15 5^^:, b^licfoi^ 

619; j jiilftwJim, 3i3iilbofi4 

Andnmiciti^ Diticijmi bf fJip AttmJi of 
jZvt. Wi: Apliitxiaiiia. CntJ- 
cHin taf Vemu^^Orfiia^zpiiyr 5617 Gnk 
pbon 0^1 tbc LiitiD Ljiigim£c, ^09; 
Sbn:uf Antcuniniis^ Oft ftLefcific^ 5S5; 
Md^uSv Fahtibur Togsti^ aad T/iffcj, 
jSij PtoIhjSa Obien-atioos on 0|ir Ewfy 
Langmgc. ^Sii; Vitto, On the Lttfn lon- 
giwgc^ 609: tciacmcnlTy >6jf; larritciiial 
pim> 495, ^6; tbejltioJ ait, fiiif.; 

ttrti. fio: titgiiitam frauf Republk: to 
Empire. tnnubtioa and ptra- 

pluaw of Credk authcFei, 60S; triuiii^ifitie> 
S4j; 1 iDV- gsime, 641!!^ 711; TwcUt 

Tablo. a part of cSiiation* 501, 
iiiicmp!o^> 705: iHc of GmlL utgt^d. 
6 j 3; uxoiy^ 491; utilrtnia^tisiti^ m 
Tciigniu >19^.; ntuafieutHy 74?®^+ virtuei^ 
50^-, 509; wars and, 

ciillun:. 5J9f^ dc^pohmip 540!.. cipaft 
Sion, ^9J. 49 f, <;6, plumier, 498, 

joo, wcifth and luTury, 564* 695ff.; 

wcaltli iJletvosv 704!!.. Ukhpt. 695- 
704^ poliiiCfir w'oman's chmnicle oi 

a pilfpimasirT ojo:; wnfticFi+ eiiiogizecL, 
5041, in atlilctk: 74S; ^■omen's, 

wroises, 677!^ tulfbiis, 61 w sobrit-h; 
jC4t, itiilut, jojf.. 6 j 8R.; wutld^ atlttejics 

Til Hic. jj 7 fL. 646?.. 747 ^- wrcstLns. 

673 

Rctuux anil, Carthage, C37 CanJs^ 

494. 5361 IrtTimLni Games, 5Ja, Nloccdotip 
517, ^bnistmci^ 495, 49^ 517: Ji cui^ 
pne-buildci^ ^01. 537^4 athletic eontertf 
at, 645^!,+ 747^4 called ErrnSiam dty* 47^!: 
GjTi-Lyus' schdol at. caik culitur oL 
491-534; EtTi)»fi po^er at 49** 
favorable gtogiaphic^ loeatkpci of, -{’j^x 
pAmm^Tuus at, 573I-; Cr«k gtTnnana at 
64^11,, 666^ 6§j, 747; ^owth of daoefp^ 
at 6>>^ li^ltb ^vmiiMtias at, 660; m 
BritJm, 5|6, f4s; inefirase of amie in, 
bzzl.. 690; nutobl splmiior of^ 
ifiodkirte at pay of tracheii at 

59 =f,; philcxophnsi it, 775, >77. ^Stj 
rhetoricians at. 57^ seboci age at 57». 
J79; ipeetadef oieI at. 75pf-i tiaditjcnizal 
\itvr\ ot 475* 491; cjniJeT Ekiibamii rtik* 

D 

fWmtjlits. 491, 499, 511, 514, jto, 5^7, 

elbgcd eduL^imi of, 
530 
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Hamulus A^giutuLis^ 546 

Ruoiiillia, Numa^ aud &i£irGd 719 

Rufut 191 

Running and health, 4^4, 40 records, 749 
Kusticua, 597 

Rirtulus^ G 4 T 1 JS MizciuSt 495 

Sai.'red Caines, 7^7 
Ssd% 180^ ill 
Saints and doAsci, 694 
Sdfamd^ aSo 

Sflimn dajuxv cmnptcd to Pmfan, 193; 

Etruscan drigiii ot alleged, 489 
Salfarr? Catmind, 515 
Mliist 513, ;h- >1^ 5^. 

581, 597, 633^ 673: on iih^tacar ex¬ 
ercise, oa Rome's pui'crty and 

u.'C^lth. 6^ 

Sunnite, gbdfatotnl gcu* 4-^5; gbduiorv. 

Sanitation,. Anstotle oDp 401; Cretan^ 
iiif,; Bchnrvt, 106, 107; Of Molicnjo^ 
Ebro^ 154!^ Ptfska. rfe; Fytlidgoredti. 
438; Roman^ 649 ff. 

Sdmg 4 l^ medicine jt, 693 
Saxdonapaliis^ and gaoifs^ tji 
S oigiof^ 87^ SS 
Sai^tdt XI5. 1S9 
Sutnmdiit 534 

Saul^ loa^ lOi 
Scaevobf 357p sod ball pbr^ 66a 
Scalp Efant^ 19, 31 
Scalping, tmtnitig lu^ ;ol~ 

Somfii Redemp^ 6zj 
ScaittuSs md veimiiiMies. T43 
Schnbr cLisx Cltincw^ 111 
School ^ngc, Athcnfaii, 500; ^^ptku, p: 
Hehccn'* MO; PeriMii, rSi; E^amao, 580; 
Spartan, 346^ 150 
School drscTpfine {see dodpline) 

School fetft .^tliMifari* 300, joj, jie, 434, 
Roman, 39 af., 610 
'“Sdioo! of tht Prcplicts,“ loS 
Sdiooiuraft, mi luilibi]i; gambling, 43; ao In 
dfan faboi, 13 

School^ AlbcSTHii, 298^-127; Bali^'kmian. 
Keff.: Cliinesej l f * l(iC 118> 119» ilP- 
E^ptfan, 57; Hebrew* loSff.; tlicdn, 
lOit; PcraiifOt iSi; Rontan, 1^77-617 
Science, mediaL and rdtgioiir iiipmtjtion, 
at Rome, 665-94; ^Icclint of, 69jf 
Seknee, oii^ and progreu qf, 14. 1^ 

Scipiu. ^)K jw, pt. «f, nfi, 557, 56,. 
57j, 575, 6;i, 618. 6*7, <49, 6;.(, 695, 
717, himting. 674; irnposer miiitiiy tiain 
bg and dbeipline at urthoge* 516. 6j8; 
on Romiin dancm^ 6;^ 

Scribn, Egyptbn, sjff., 61. Hthrtw, 108 
Seal, rmpact of. on Athenian life. iT4f-: on 


SiS [iNt>t:x] 

impact €f (ronliaucd) 

Ctctxn culhirti 157^^ Roman 

lift, 

Sc/er Vctzifali, iflS 
Stjaniu, 71S, 744 
Scu^ontrn)^ S^*5Ci 
Sclf-pKi£^rrv3ttoi, icTtilaicy (a S 
tifc jmd coUuh:, 7^1 94^^ 

Scirptoniat ;i 

} 79 - 5*0“ 

6^4, 64*1 o49r 6Wv 074, 

l^fkip 74 li coiiocpniof* allilcbcsp 6^S; ball' 
pliVp 665, 6^^>! bailing Botw, 67=; 
W!ui ^5<>; di™cc adititil fioan bic, 
5S6; cKfiidsn. 66SL 636: gambKu^ 6S6j 
fluttony and dbcaic, T^ii ptjl Ticota, 
te7i Ubiaul studiei, 6o6f., 658 f.; hnun; 
(616; pictitiil and ph^KaJ 659; 

phikiwpiiv, 657-. pbYtiojl siTcngtii* fi|9L 
pm tcty, 697; Roman Ii3vc of ^icsp 660; 
tpcculini]* 607; ipatjctci, 7771 KIll'bAlb- 
int 665, fiatii tocbing wiihng; >79; 
wtalthp 616, 6q6, 697* 6^; i^dw 

cabfictyp 619^4 titiillusioiiiiicitfc of. 616 
Sctin.'Khpib^ 87, 8a 
Scraps 567 

Strviuip 478, 52^. 517. r; ^ . 

Sevcru^. Scptimim, 5|j. 5®J* 

6 >5+ 7-^' 7^^ 

Sea life. *inl ^aiicujg. iS; Baljylonbui, 
fier. CliiMse. iif EgyptUtt. fit Pcttwrt, 

j8j; Rooim, (tififf.; Spsutan, 146, 14^1 
Shainaoi, fnnc^ion t>L i 6 
Miiviug; EgjpHati, 68 

She f* AfMFitfig 6 f rhe Ceremony nf Are/ioy, 

Shktd of flcaclw, 113 
Sliistiitmel. hi Egypt* 58 
Sbtiiil^l 1 9- 

Sidliao. coolstn. woUa^ 145. 558 

Sicily, 476 
fiackuiiaFp s>«? 

Shimiin^ 6^. <5^4. 861, 664.668.67^^ 678. 
690: Oil. lisb.ptn^ 67f); baths^ 682; boafn 
^1^ 67jf.; 651; dtrifig, 6?a*4 

fohti^ 6^.; linntni||. frSo 
Skec ti’arteo. Awrrsiri, 8^- Cbinc^n 

Silk culhiit 11 ^ 

SilnVi 187 

SiK-a'i pagrlmjf^p 6^^ 

^^TTitoti ben Shfiitb. 109 
SirrKinidjJSv 24^5. iTrj. =03 

Sbnp 154. 171 
Siyxwtiib, jgir J8q 
SlrttJO'p Ariantk 014 42 |t 44 ^^ 457 f - 
nbn, x8l* Ejln'ionm. 78, 85^ 

%en cifiCT^te of. 4J 44=‘- 

Roman. S>8 


Slingen, Asvraii, 87; Egyptim, 6ii Hebrew, 
looi Hindu, 273 

''Suit# iraW' teaming to thiow, 

Socul clLd;iigc, aiid editcaikni, Aris- 

oOp 4^::; oor 445 
Social and protssbian ot medicnic, at 

Rome, 689 

Soewt utdkv, of Wtrm, » wn hy lUammi, 
596IF4 o^ pbdosophyK 61 ^ ff. 

I>ad^- :rnd indi^idiiaJ, at Alliens, ^ f 
SDemfe#, ^85, 29^. jo^. 109. jm* ^16. 548, 
?J*. 5JS. J35. J3*> 557* 



etdtureH 451: on tnifimg for w-at. 452: 011 
womiin's cuptc^'* -98^ 421 
SnJdict (we utarrioi clau, aw ipKial refer¬ 
ences to army and mdibny affain m pan 
IlLTitaj eonutiio) 

Sclaiujo* [00 

ScJoti, 576 > 379. :6i. 2 %^, ^91, 
pi, ^03, 710, 318, 517. 134. ^44, ^47. 
386^ 3^: ti^is. 178, ago. =99* on loreci 
of $13031 dkinte^hon, 469: on uae of 
nlliktki hail ling for 
Sophisbfi, 4=3^-j 4P 
Supy^MdeSi, 331 
Scpbottiiba, 627 
Soplirrai* 581 
^jphronofn. 294 
Scmnit, tutulalckl, 693 
Sodbius^ ^97 
!»paita, 233-75* 46S, 469 
Spjitadit reb'oUr 3431 
SjiaTfcaeiii, ^43'* * 74-“ 

SpEUtaiu ^LLUtery, unLnOwn, 149L Apellii. 

=37; annv, z^l: nonipoctai 

bmfe bab^, txaminatiofi of, 

3:49; Wl pkrf, 168^ ban oF ernmnon dcco- 
mtions, 339, 243; butUin|. i6S: 

254, 162; bcHiiiiL boyi. 

dussified ID tmiiiing, ap: bmtnlity* 

270; rliarkiT racm^ Encrease of. 274, cniU 
cate at hnruiL ±49: cluyren, and the slate, 
=49; claua, ciothn^ 239^ 251; 

rem^ict iiiith AlfjcnJL 468; conlempl For 
bttiin»i& and Inlscii, 243x4 Oryptpai 223^.^ 

cultuEc, bocWimllirvt off seesi by ffiOC“ 

lales, ^4^^ in sev^itb md cightb cm^ 
tinici. i.e-. =3&f.i dindng. 56 ^i !4 ifc- 
clJnr, =34.136, 241). 26off.: dhrt* a^cj, =41^ 
272; ilii^T|dine* exwircd to Cretan otigm, 
179^ dboya-llitrnvnig, dn^il ktngilijfp, 
23^.: ediioihon, x 4>“T2^ 17=. critkiwd. 
454, efiocf of* 3-?2, 583, Its «EC« and 
bfliuiL afigff43 ]. 454. 466, of bop nnd 
gitli, 539, pnbir, 2^, purpose arnl disj- 
actei of. 240, 247. women'^i 248^; cplior^ 


atE, ai6*; Emtama^ z|S; faiJtttt 

pacvcnl 269, z-p; fl-4i£^c(LitiDn 3 k 

fore Aitcmis Orthia, 151; Ccmiisia, s j^; 
eirb At CHympiu, fouic rfcal^ 

fimiiin^. 26 li,* rmiiiDi>' trjpniii^ ^6^; 
*.. - irtSiaencc cmi 


AtheiLkin pHi’^icai tiauiin^. 3^1; 

251^ institutiims^ and thdr ififtiMaficc, 1^45, 
^^7. 44S, 451, 45ar.: 
ibo'r bdd allotEoent, 1139^ tiic aiid educa^ 
ttatip s Ijtttacy, 241#.^ 14&, 

249^ nLislm of LIkoiiLi and Mes^smin, 
234i nKntaf and oioral ttnniiig, 241S ; 
nmncv rdwni^ a 29; muHic luid cbnM not 
allov^-^ smanf Hclob^ =bS; mn%ic and 
dicing, ^43, OU^isptc Litton. 2 56, 

ajy; nr gjnra td 36ofr^ PoirfoDO 

masj 251; pancnilioo, 25^, 259^4 phviial 
iGimin;^ 0? tayi, of ^4:^^' 

public meals, 259; W«!£, rdigwiiB 

pfoctsaiam jnd £43, i4>i 246: 

ttdmg, 264f-; social gud poiitkaj nubto- 
lioi^s, =^4-4^ 269a!.; lupentitkam rutni^^^. 

furriTimin^- i6§f,; tEim^cs^ion xA 
OlyffipK truct, 379; uselcst in 

451; 261; WITEUnJ. Kl sw- 

icc oE state, 244;^ =?bF;j Xenci" 

phon <m, toftirntjonv 4SSi 
Sp^tianii^ jjj. 041^ ^2 
Spartijtcs^ 236 

^pcirttien. Ai?i,TTO, KgyptyJL 61; Hc^ 

bicw^ 100; llomcTiCp 22lj; Ronmn, -636 
S>pccu1i£::itiaii, baimf on oJiicstinn, 5; 
cviU of Athkfk. 5^; bcfease 

in settled coinmujwtici, 4; pninitivc, 

4 

SjTcctucleSv Roman,^ 754-56^ men ot out 
and uomcn in, 7i|* 7^5^* 

Spencer aikd Gillcti* on AjunLi rites, 17^? 
SpEfitSi, as HrKKuig forces, 14; cs'olidlem of 
vicit'5 conrcining, 4 

Spofti. atid^ Octan religion. 206^ =11. I'c- 
iigion m Ittjfnerie warEdii 22 tr^iEini^ for 
wai, 3i5-2T. wraltlL in Grccct* 

371U.; ^itunistic significiincc fd, 34; aristn- 
mtic* in Horner. 226-32, tcruminn, 
as prolcssionfli cntamiinicnt, 9. 
lijofr.. 351-62, 749-561 »*«- 

vwali of fomict ocCiipiitsniSv dtmt> 
eintic and aristoctutic Jipocts tjf Creek 
national games. 570®,; Crtet pbilotopiliy 
o!, 530-9; in Gaul, 67^1!-; in ilic tiani" 
tng of T v^nio n, 3, sotircc of, in 

mjn^i isaltuc* T^f.. 33S 
Sports, and olhtt pbysienl etcnriKti acto- 
hatict, 105. 103. i&i. 
ant^ppa^. 34&; jpobjfcr. 3471-; arcne«. 
35, 3&. iiB- 121. 122. 12311.. l5^h» 144. 
146. 3*1. 214, :ii6. 229, 25a, 25^. 393. 
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40S. 485^ annor^ cuctciscii and 6glitni^ in. 
ist), ||S* J». +t 5 ’ 4 M- 5 "' 'i JSf 

6^7, fijft, mo, tr-, oS;; Uill 

games. dootfle-lMtll, 56, toorball, 36, 
146. ip, ttaud and fiootWU^ 36, 
haiulbiill, 65. i 556, /jjrpasfuin, 666, 668. 
679. tmt ball, 36^ pass txillp 660, tos^^ 
hali, 36, tmplialt. t64i kill play, 57, 56, 
58 , 6 ?;. iiS^. :ij. = 4 + sfiii, 

i(m, wil, 514 , 3 *J. 411 f.. 4 H' 5 *‘> 

jjij, «S 3 . «6o. CiCi. 6fii. 6 <j 4 . <165. 06*. 
668, 669. 677, 679. ^SSi 6S6, 6S7, 703: 
ha Ilic soot, ll» of, 6a; fi^ts, 48;, 
Ij:, 705, 714. 74jff.; boar hunting, aoj, 
485; bonting. 046, :50. 66j. 

Ojif., 681, 7 c 8’ bow, u« of, f ran til, 
ptcct. 60, 67, 90, 183, *84, 1S3, tijro, 
3iy, jiS, J20. ?i3. 441. 441, 633. 

6(Vo, 67;. 679: benng, ;:, 90, 94. 105. 
l4Cifi.| 146, 16j. 170, acqf- lii, aiO, 
liS, 135, iji, :i=, ij?- • 3 =^"* 3 *=®* 
3«+ i“- m- 337 * 343 - > 4 ^ 34 ®- 

3!^ 355 - 359 . 3 <^- 361. 377 . 37 ®* 3 ®®* 

;8j, 38a. 3S3, jSe, 387. 191. 393 . 394 - 

m< m< 4 ^ 4 * 4 ^ 7 * 443 - 4 ® 9 . 4 «. 

-,M, Jil. j:?, 648. 654. ®S»- 

MiN, 6 b(jL 705 , 708 . 74 rf-, 7 p. 73*1 
btsli bgtitHig, 65, tofr, hull grappling, 
to;!?.. :ji: "butting.'' 14:; caniagesy rid- 
iBg ill, citapiilt, uae of, 318. 7:0. 
313 ; ciLirititiCcitn^ 118 , iti. 1 * 5 * ' 3 ;. 

164. iv(j. ijfi. 2:7. 13'- 31 >* 3^. 

337. 34 *. 343 - 343 * 34 ('. 349 . 3 * 7 * 

370. 373 * 374 - 376. 3 ®^- 383. 

385. 386. 387, 3S8. ^93, 487. 48S, 63^, 
66i. ei6a. 66j. 676^ 6-7. 712, 

eb^n wan. 146; extent. js6+ 4 ^* 4^*^-' 
^SS, cltitn^Tnciug* 64, coast- 

mg on riUn of smimali^ 5,6: diititcs. 
iruTfunL 27i Bacchk, -h^, "MC 40. 
267^4 ballet^ T^/battlf-axCt 126, hihasis^ 
16^. Pon, lit, bfyaHielu, 267. bui^K 
246., cCnrrn<niljl+ i^j, ctuonili 2fi^ 4S9, 
civil I Corn \bwicJn\ 377* ctvlic* jio+ 
death. 7^-7^ 17?^ debki^. 94. dei- 
inalca, 2O7, desii, *1, drpodiff, :67, em- 
inc/cBE, 442 . fire, g=L hiLuig, tl 8 , Ji?. 

"liitiiiEtiilh-r 127. hj'poppQcis, 267, 
jlh>7nib, 167. tkiAsLi, 176. kh la-ir S^6. 
nijjsc, 27, ■"lucdKine*’' 16. nieitcl. 36^. 
mittifffjrp 267, Pbillifa 

prnkue, il* *7?* Pp^bic. 266. 267. 
44a. 4?>9, ^icgtiiitir^''" 126. rckj^iOEts, 27. 
70, 7J, l-i, 163. ;^ii. 4 ^. SSJp. 3 « 1 ;; 
diteld, 326* sonic, 17, "Splat-rathd. 
126, *w-ord. 94- tw fcaia, 11S+ 126. ""‘tail,, 
ijtf, thntd ra l. 16;. tvikiiEj* 167, Ute 
Rear Dmudc. 26 f.^ ™. = 8 f.. 6 cr. 72 , i 29 i 

165. 'ivltobfiaibs';' 126. vtu, 12S; 


liNDEDC] 

:Spom [[cDiifiiiuct!) 

Llam:tD^> ^-54, 38, 69!-* 9^- 95, 

9Ap 107, il8i lli. 

165, i66, ij^e^ 176, 191L iivf» 

~4~' MS’ '+4 ^ Mj' 

:65ff^ X96. 398. ^09. 510, |M,53tV 

!4*r 14=- 

+1+ 4+5^ 454- 4&^ 4&8^ 

6^j), 65;, 6^8, 659, 6^, 1577, 733, 

716, 75t, cMi, ;_|_j; daerlitui^^. 

485.; eJbcua. iQ5> -14, 1=6. 2^1, i44, ^56, 
l6c^* 507, pS, 51;. j&ii 577, J85, 583, 
593, 454* 4&6: clcpiuint^, ndm^ 164; 
^u&stnan ccintnn, 545. 346. 347^ 54^1 
37ii, 376, j83, 3B9, 39J, 4S7, fcudng, 
;3 5, 66j;i Stilting. 355. s6o. 444; ^vtinig. 
11.-63^ 63, SS^ 90. i49r =09, 

22^L, GdOp 6^i> 66^ 874. 87 jf-. 8 Soh 
^99; 61; 63, 860, ii74p 

iSB^^ 667: fxfiicnl ^Tiiis, iig* ijo, 

-5^^ 7*7<-i <i5i 

H^dbipfLil coiitatSj 1&8, 3 i< 3 , 338, 549^ 
CJI, 6iif„ 660. M. 73+ 7>^-43- 75=i 
Creek g7roHBilN:»* 653^ 634^ 633; gui and 
190; ^i] 3 itastK contests. 34^7^ 

^66. \jii-. ?7fi. 577, 3 as. 3^9, 

391 . 394t 815, fukciR, ckciom: witii. 575, 
4Hi>; K^wlciog, 66681 f.; Iieakh gviD- 
i4SFm 4g*?-i8p fiS6; hoc^ 

cxcfcisct. 34 h 36. 64^ 398, 660, 677^ hop- 
litc cooled. 348^ hodomitdiy, 343. Hor 
mOtfT ^67- Lofscmausliip, niCCi and niiiii^ 
56, 3S. 135, i6^<.. ip. j-t^f-, 

:5^, j?s, '-6^f,. ^4J. p;, pt. py. 
j63, j66. ^7^ pi, pj, -,77, 4S5. 38?, 
j36, pj. +41, 444i., 4“. 463, 471. 4.Sb. 
4&y, 51 if.. 513. jij, toqi. 643, 644. 657. 
660, 563. 6419, 6p, tp. fiH(i, pj. 

huuliu^ id-. “. i3< 3v I®'. SBff , 

gS. T'jifi-. 1413, i js, 171, 183.1^4. i&sff., 

1910, 199. ivi, isS, 319, 334. 355, 

:6ifT.. 3iL. pt, 408,411, 4:7, 44:, 480, 
4fii, 4SV, 48?, JU. ;is, p». S3S, m. 
6561,, 660, <161, 663, 66 3, €68, 6738., 
676, 679, 680h 6S4. 68;, <187. yw), 714; 
udstUv (ii'eUu imuwib^, 60, 

105, iSj, >64, :s4. ::6, :;q. 5jo. 144, 

i;;. ip. 160, jn?. 30S. 315, 518. 3ia. 

3:3, 343. 34 S. H7. J77. 19>- 

441. 443, 434, 460. jlJ. Six, iJS, 335, 

Ep, €33, 638, 660, G<Si, «8, fipj 
luggliiEg, j6. 10;, 398. 431. 666; juinf 
tii«* 6:?p 61^ lo;, ti4, iv. 144, 156. 



659, 6d8, pok, 486; fceiiimfdtfit- 
Anit. jeo; knife throw in^g* 6 j; tacroisc, j6, 
h=rptro^ joS; liqa-buft 


lioi^hunliog^ tittcTp [idio^ 01, 659, 
669,^ maccp use o^ 6d; ma-tehingp po» 457; 
mudballsp Vi'idi^ 0; nav^l siiajn 

b=itdf^ 6984 741^1.. nebhoot* %btm§ wdb, 
64f.; |aiii5, 66^8. 669^ pncxatimi. 144^ 
^ 55 - -5S, 259p i6op 308, 314 p 315^ 120, 
331 . 3 p, 336, 343, 346, 3 P, 333 , 360. 
JT7- J 7 &. J79* jSli, 389, 391. 

-HS- 7't9- 75*;i»“to»tmic 

gpstkiiLitititi, 437; pcEititliluiL. *84, too, 

:s6, i;6. 346. JS-t^ if°’ .JT^- 371- 3»’* 
i^< 41$; jihpicjl edtore, 45S, 431, 

4?-> 44?> +44. +45! piki tliioviing. Sii; 
piTmictdn^^ to; ' pilrh-pot," 146^,; plow 
mg contests, 164: poi-ta-pplr^ 35!.; pole 
dimbjjig, 64; po^, 144U 146, 130^ i66p 
iSiff^^^tiidrenncil pan^ 105; quoltv 36, 
^4^, 36J* 414, 6f»B; fisces, aieiiai*, 443, 
liatl * ^6. l»al. 311, 344, 351, 389. car- 
m§c, 165. |8B^ cLstancc, ^56^ 343, 

3H. 54^ 377^ ^Sg, 394, 443. 444P 
74», 141* qoulile ii:4ae> 155, 

343. J46, 377, 39 4, 443, 4+j, efc- 
plum. 1(35, cDiir stacks, 394. hone coimei. 
445 < 444 t »' ’ 55 ^ * 5 ®- Jiiir 5 + 5 - 

;p. 3S8. 39+ 445. ++-|. ttde^r sp. 156. 

510. S+J- 34 *. 377 - 3 ^' 593 - 39 + 4 + 3 . 

444. tofch, ipf,. jio, jix, 3=1, 343, 

34+ 345- 33®- 35'. 377i t^ii>:i+ 36, 
6 Cp tjms, tniining. 166; rldio^ j 44, 
ta^, igro. ^:o, 65op 661^ 602,. 

66g-, 686, 687, 700; 0: 

ri^pe-climbiTig^ swviitg, jn, |io^ 

37U tg, ax, j8, ici, roj, 

165:, t70H 190, 110^ ^34^ -36, 129^ iji* 
M7- *f5‘ =56. 508, 310. 337. 
i0H 34I4 34^- 34t. 31=. 560, 361. 363, 

363, 36- 371. 377^ 383, 384^ jS8. 404. 

405. 406. 414, 413. 4=7, 451, 454. 511, 

pi, 5:5;. (137, 059, 660, 664 665, 669. 

684^ 6?i4K 6?i6, J4S, 7491 aem! 
zjSl sand hititig aini twingingj 64; 

sJiam bank. agt.. 61, 6;; shiddi, use 3, 
60* 3iii diiimy^ 36; sbooting, 164, 4^^ 
if^o; sliitfflrtiqotd, |6; im^k stfCb, 61, 64. 
65; ilnig, nw of, 430. 1*3, 441; tnow 
5nalce+ 36; lofuf, budiog thtp ;29: fpoircng. 
40 j; sptar, i 4 ic of, as6, 4S5, ^5; spbiCT^>- 

izudoae, 667^ aprLc’thrciuTiig* 64; idltv. 
36; shrtK-throwin^ 36, 353, 311, 535- 
Bu-imniia^ ^6. 66f., 6Sp 91, loj, 105, 
H?f.. 194. 21 3 p -34, i63f.. 300, 

306, jo8p J1H* J14, jia, 507; 911, 512, 

9=5. 0|4, 649L 651, 631P 6fe, 661, 

669^ 66$, 67011+ 6S5; iwnrdsTunihipp 
163* 31=, 661, 677; tworcUtkk 
cmtibat* 166; TcJumg-tcc; j’Tf.; teimi^ 
640. 666,679; '‘iliicf, §imc of.^ 663,664, 
665+ 666; I’fot ^ome. 643, 



6^4^.; 

164+ 414> 4S6: Wusliing, 164, 
155, 4Q4. 40^, ^6, 414, 6^, <S60 h 

661* 64S2, 669, 0S6; waf pTnc», ;i, 29!., 
15, 46, 6ip 651 WTighbt tbrowinff, 

yHrmgptig, 64, iftf* 129^, 669, 6S6; 

"wlsift luan, ■ 4^; ^iJbws, fights vfiJth, 
v-Uidmilb, nrtitJting^ 164; wrtstlbg, 22, 
56. 5S, 6t, 64. 6jf,. 67, ^3- lou 

l&s, 140* 165, 170, 109. ZiGi 

iiSf., iji, 144. 254, 277, 156. 157. X59. 



7S0, jSjft jS^P JW3* 391* 395' 594- 
405, 406, 4aS, 4U, 427, 432, 44i, 

443^ 457* 4®*^' 4^®- S* *■ 1'^' ^7* 

024, 6i§, b54* (1^. <J|3. 

66i, 663, 663. *69. 67&. 747. 74S. 74^. 
751; Yo^ 165 

5p3^g iucf x4uhmiTl Azma/s. 11^. 119 
Spiirlima^ 569 ^ 669: csficdscs of, 66i. <567 
SEaberias £rd^. ^Si 
Sbbtm fioithVr 655 

"Stable for education,** Egyptian luiljtjiy 
ifhcoL 60 

State and cduciBon, 244!!-. -Syf., 419. 4^11 
jji, ^4S(f..-tjSff.. >od 

Staic scn'KC and piviKal L*n[nnig. Atlicmaii, 
iSTf,* 76*; Chinese. 

j:i-4: tlitidn^ 167^*71, Pctdaii, 

iSiff.; Roirun. 510-6, 6|=:-45; Spartan. 

SljtfV jSi, 6>?, 619. <551: tf' diMcing, 
EHi sivinifiitng* 671; on wtinien at 
gbiJii^torul gonia, 776 
Status of si^'Qincfi, Attitnian, Balm 

bn™, B^U Chtnoc, n^U KgyvAim. 
5:f.; Eh-ii&caii, 4Sg; llcbrcwv 96; itinduj 
i6if.: Pei:sian4 Routm^ >^3^-* 

Spintan, 2 44^ ‘ 

Sterliontfi^ 690 
Stesiehoniv 
Stdieho^ 746> 747 
Stile ibe Penmin, jSt 
Slorciiaa, 471, 615^ 6iti. 617 
Stmbo, 59, 65, i57i l59i 
iSi, vSi* tSj> 184, 1S5:, iqo, i9it 194- 

197. loS. :6l a^^;, 565, 363, 569, 375* 

39*?* 4<^^ 47^1 477^ 5^^?' 691. 

^2p 752: oti Ass^tttn waniots. So; on 
li^gsptiaiE ikindn^r 73 
SbdD^-gaTiiei. Itidan^ 42 
Stneknt Irfc at Atlien::, 5B7ff. 

Studira lumcd. aipibiJiiit^ 598; atchiteiiure, 
fflT, 79B: ariilinictic, ^7. 109. ii8» 163* 
*Hi, 390, 303. 457. 44=, 5^59. 
raS, 604, 607- art. 214a, 573; ailmkigj'. St. 
83, S4; ajtroocmiy. 43S, +4^ 5^5* 


[iND£x] 8:11 

593. 605^ 607* 6=9? bcluvior, iiS. 296, 
30s. 403? botanyr io 3 : oipentiy, 32 B; 
carmgciEid portttie, joS; chToiiolo^', Sj, 
io 3 ; datjoiii^ 13S, a i=. 126-5=, 15^^ 
rtlcLtk, 59 S; dii4ruLhtm, S4; cbawing^ 304, 
455J ontrrDkicTT. 39B; ciiginccriiEg. S4; 
geography, S5. io3* 29S; genirtetfy- 
57. 320, 4 J7f.4 >So. mS, 60 3f., 607, 629: 
goitftiiif> S4, lOr, 320. 772f^ s^f 
5S5, 59L 597. 593. 6^7: Cjsek. 107. loli, 
57 ^ 571 ' 774 t >96. 597 - 



31S. 441^ 5 = 3 , 59 v 598 h 

6oj: hlwnil iliidki, 597, oofif.: litciaturc 
and letters;, 57. 83. io8,109,119.161, *65. 
rai. ^co. 302, 1*3. 5-^' 4^' 

4^6^ 527. 3 -^-p 5 H^- 5 ^ 7 * 59 ^r 

595, 396 607, daS, 6=9^ logic, 607:^ man- 
nefj, 709; niatliemirfte^, 57, 74. 05^ 34, 
to\ lj 4* ttl. I2i» tntchanicil Kxnsit, 
1872 modicmc. Sz, B^, J?S. 567, 598; 
mermnation^ 442. 5S0; fliHitoiy iirtt i 32 , 
137, adjf., 43S. 44 U 44 =- 
g>ii]Eiustic:^ 435^ 441. 457 p 45 ^: inoTfll in- 
stmrtion, 98, 1EJ9, 604; tiimk:, 69, 70, 
7=. 74. 107. roS. 109* S18, raa. 12=, 
iiBU 132. irj. 24aL 244. 167. =9^, 

300, 302, 3^3, 120, 572. 4151. 45 > 

4|8, 440, 4^if.f 455 ^-* 4 ^' 4 ^* 59 ®^ 

603, 034, 607. fitip iiiytb^b©. iSi* 
naniml hialoiy, S5? atatoirv. 55 $. 587; 
orthograph),, >83? painting, 301, 6^7, 
philolt^, Bi, 34, 572: phJosopby^ 84. 
toS, lOi, t6=, 320* 325, 458. 573, 575 p 
5S3, fSv 5S7, ?9>. 197 . 

607, fitqf-; pliwkiil education, 121,. 
163. ithf i3=, 242. 243. 244, 246^ i^Bi.y 
253, 254. 2S9, 330. yoif.. 30S, 3oqf„ 
j=o. 125, 5p. 55it.. 3 S 9 r 415- 45 f' 457 - 
43S, 440, 441, 4^, 453. 45«- 4™; ^T 5 . 
;7f, 604, 633; pldyjtLg osi muiA^I glasses^ 
1^; "polite'' convnvatiort, nS; pslm^ 
Olid pcijtjs, i6=: nahling. 55, %% St, io8| 
109, mS, i6=, s 75^ iS=, 241, 196. 502, 
303^ 304, 441+ 4S?' S^- 5 = 7 - 5 ^ r' 

370, 5^1* 553. fci: leligion, Bt. S3, 
9S. 107, *09, i6t. 6041 rheiiwt, 3=0, 
ST?-* 5®‘4^-'- $86l., 5 '^^^ 

597- 59®. *^4- ^T- 
rihnK nS; xicnod. toq, 162. 29S; sew- 
bg, =981 liingtng, 175, 333, 304. jOq; 
ipmfi. tiS, 119, 509.583. 5177 p 5^8r 

jpimtiiig, 29S, 5^: triAie^Tng^ 84: me 
ologT. 162; miving. 29S, pj: wdghts^ 
m-ftnjrt yc money. 1O7; w.'oru study. 162: 
WTbrrg. 55 h 8=, lo’i. 1O9. n8. 09. ttl. 
162, 175, 162. 24if,. 296. t98L ioo. 


822 [index] 

Studici named (nmnnuetf} 

JC3, 3P J, je4. 5ffS. 441, ^5>, jftj, S=7' 
;79f,, 583. { 5 oj! writuifi raniiiosi- 
119 

"SuKtJisor vi llcrculci " abolbliraJ, 74^ 

Sudfi^ duty flf, 159, 

SLn;^otiim+ zx^ | ^7. 507, 53 j> 55-. > 7 ^. 5T>. 

577- ^ *45. *70, 

67 ufi 9 J, 7 ‘^. 7 Js 

eanc^ fertility dance, 1^7^- 



0ti bntirtng^ i 74 

Sidpicia^ 6^ 

SnntCiiaiis, 4*75^-' * 

fitiEVcyhig, in feibyluik B4 

Svtuddlmg^ Atbeftian, Dck^itf^ Indian, 

SiA'etiiili gymmlitia. 149 

Swirninm^ Aihovtm, 300^ Cre- 

tiiii E^^'pSriaii^ 66f .; lEcbicw^ lOi. 

tog; HonicnC^ =jO| ->1; m McjolKrtaiiiiii, 
^i;; t94i Rmnan, 67;^ Sputam 

^44- 

i>iAt 3 ril 5 iruuisllipi 

^'nibolhin, cif Clitnc^ nrchm\ x^t^.; 

Otinc^ dandng. nt paleSiH 

SyiimiJKbiu, < 5 34, 6^ 7^4, 741 s ynd, 
^ Dumuils for slfcm^j. 743 s Sn-ton gbdialoix 
ipcctaeks. 714L ilie um, 73b 
S\TTftiJ of ]lcrac 3 ai 557^ "^49 


T^ldt^H, ifi4t 5=^ 5U. 5>7- 547' 5*9- 

^7bH 5S4, 5^6. S(S«>. nil* ft-i* 

634, 641^* ^^7^i cDiicrnniig, Jjocay of cin 
tEjri'v 635; ^sdiitncial shows, 7C5; bx, tout' 
in Ktmian vpm\ ^34; 70U i 

HioniS fMludttoci i>t Ronirtti ktiiiiy« 

481 

Tahrautatlu JiTti to E'crsiani, iB j 
T^feiucf^ on feuniiiaf tmiks, 104 
Tiimcibfie. t<j 6 
Tamo, h^aEili gynmastrs, 14B 
TanaqiiiT 481, 517 
Tflolnui, iij. 139 

4 Wqobi, 47^ 47^, 4S7, 4iS, 513^ 514. 
7 -Q, 709 

'i'jiiimdoT Frcseon, icu 
Tatt% QHfifise, tii* Kg^pfum^ 51, llcbm.', 
Pciiuin i-B] Rmnon. jfsil., 
TcIiiTfi5-l»e, dftKtilKfd, 

Tcatlicfi. A^}^£:TLU^l, Toofi^ 516, 4-lff.; 
OiinciCp Tii- 11 ;* Tnilrtafy, i J5* of mkisic 
4 ird djitcmf, u;: 5^!!^ Ife 

hrciv, J09S Hmdir, Tcmjv i&if.^ 

ftrtftism, 3B1. 5 B?p 5^9^^ 59^, 5^k6, 597. 
6cxj, of dacieiii§. fisS, w*? cTT^in and 
chanctfl of, 589^. 


Teditialofy, Alhcounu 176- sSj; Baby 
iuaitiD^ Clitr>csc» itsJr; Cftiui, xoa^ 
EpptMTi, 57^. gSL; Etrttscau, 477, 479f ; 
Mobeiijfi-Daro. 153; Roman, |<ji, 51^-* 
^p 3 * 5 !f 5>i- >61 f. 

Tdemacnni, 755 
Tdb, library at, S3 
TcndeiKffiJ, nuiive m man, Bf. 

TiOT^ct. foo, 5S2, 6cS, 6ij. 6^7, 630* 70J 
TocEii, 

TcrnuniFii 553 
Tepndei* ^43 

TcncmaTc srttloncijb^ 477* 478 
TertnlHait, 535. &34* 717? on spedbicljEi, 
75 

Tenfonk: ducsc iln^anv 694 
TltiiktaA of Crete, atifi 

'1‘bcaficnttfs, 357, |So* 3B5 

Hif^tcip Atlienian, sSB, 4I9; Roman. 


8] if. 

41 i^lqn Icideraliipp ^So* 351^ 4^^ 

T ficjjiiii;, -17. zzi 
l"hnni!»tocfes^ 334+ 371 

247^. pofUaviil oi Falinx and 
Amycus, boxings 33S5 
Hicodora^ 731 

1 llcodorfe. 546, 6S5, 693s garabriiig^ ^04: 
gann^ aLoa clo^. 756 

Tlicodoiiirt, 319 , 375. 39^- ^9^- SJ+ 14^- 
S 5 *v 5 *^ 395 
llrcEidotti^ 594 
4 "bcognffi, 191. 303, 317 
TLet^ny* 110 
]lico|}lina, 629^ <j;o. 631 
ilicofphrajtnsp 336, 609^ bSS 
Tbenlfcea, 218 
TbcscUp 31a 

Iticrtm, se&, ii;. 1176, 33,3, 339, 140, 343, 
344. iSS, 390 
Tln:utilia¥is, a|7 
TtSp iS 1 

That, nlLca^ mvm.lQi of wnhngp >5 
Thracian gbdHttiTi. 742 
'HuicyTlttl^ 195 p 198, =3S. *41* 1^. = 75 - 
sijy. S93, J16.316, jj».'3^<i. ~y 
Ti ITeIp in. 11 ft 


Tibeiui. ;i 9 » 5 fJ. 55 *< Sit- S®"- J 97 . 

634. 641, 7i9f 721. T+i} and, doc- 
too. gnm», 725, 728. 7^4. 71 ^; 

dfort to bgm beoit hutib. 74+ ou. Ramau 
limtiY, 6 q6 ^ piTshPDny oF^ rii gainn. 


yn 

Ticcll'iifs, 6=8 

Tt5Utb|itlaflit, SSp 89 

T'^ik mduciKC c^. on caife cwiFeaborE^ 47. 
75p rt 

TiinocTatoL a6S 

Tiro. 5SS. 707 

'E'jiyni. 198, ooi, 207. 216 


[injjilk] Si 5 


Taru, 55a. 575 p 7^3^ 74 S 5 

autl, baths, 651; games, 711. 7:8, 7i>., 

75^w37^74^ ' 

Tooti, imp^ritauce ai tmpimcJ, 5, li 
Tomfj, 109 

Tuitmistn, Ainnta^ l6l-s McLuicMiM and 
PDlmcniuif sy: PutM<x i(if. 

TotiTa ri]c afld gumcs, 70 

(see iindln ^urioiis comitries), 
effect of, 14; laigibenin^ of. 6 
TnjMi. S5^- 50. 0^- 05- 5^5. 594- 
65c, 643. &5U 7^4* 7 ^^ 

and, atlilclic gitilds^ 749; ^mei, 71^, 7^5, 
745; U«Ustk! pnm, 

Ttuti^rtaiioD, by rosid, i;f., 202, s5^f 
^ n^Eer^ 11, 4?S^ T&f,, i|j. 30of^ 

-T+f.-r 4A 5 ^* 

Trcbslim. 670 

Ttrtei, gaitbci nt, 70 
Tdck QDics, tnd^t 4tf> 

Titmatchiow >57^ ^ 4 ^ T 5>5 

'IVirtiefricaf CUmz, ilS> no 
Tioczcri, cditraHcin 500 

Tro^Pi War, ;i6 
Ttw game, yiS^ 729. 74*^ 

*Truce of CSsd/' at GnseJt praties, 569, 779, 


Tsang ^Cp It:^ 

Tsao. Xjity, 114. 119 
TuStu. hT-T^'j. 7^7^ 7'5 
TiiHus Irmttfjtw, 515 
Tunc Qianp Shitt 11^ 

TvlicTvt: Tabfcsj 619 

Tvkir, oa soniljritv of pniics vf Tfitidualiin 
and Mcxicv. 4a 
T^trlarmimi* 197# 49^ 

Tyrtaeus. s^ti, 341, 399, 30^. 33^ - ^54 


tTinbfbni, 477, 4S: 

"'Unh^Kiiy of life at, 5ftl^f, 

Ui, 94 

UiJrtnsen, 

Ute Ik^r Dance, 

Ufilitarun cdiKarhoti* Aristotlc't vicw of* 
44S, 454; Atbtnin]i, z&qfi-i. 1^7^.. Odticar 
focml p^oKjpby nL 11 M.i Ot?ero oat, 
60^; Eg}pfun. Pt*Jto 45^- 4y* 

44Q; QiiiotilLLn on, 606, Rwman:. 

510 , 580, 6oa|.; Seneca o«, 6o6f, 

Ut^htsTzmsm in rtdi|kin+ >4; 1T^= 

hrtnv* 97; llJttdii. J 59I4 ftrirtn, 1791 
(Icniaii^ 339Ft. 

Uto|iiQ, ediicafkm. m, 410-6-7 
5, 159h i6csy i6a 

A^ulciitEEikii^ and doctoffs, 691; jganiei. 

pcrmissinn needed fn open srlioolw 595 
%^aldiitti KfipcinmS, 5 
Vaphio, 305, 31=* 113; CTTp of, 103* 


VanmUfes, 359* 499 
VambiJi^’ of nun't euIticfeH 14 
Varro^ 4^, 4^^ ?*>- 5**^-. 

>494 560. 57S. 59 ®* Mp oji. 
6 jS, ^6* 7™: Oft lnEtimidi, 701; on 

Veebs, 163, 17S 
Vedds^ oiul aiti of hunting, 35 
V'edic .^' 3115 , 153. 10 
Vtgdiui^ on fUiTmo atiajv 636, 657* 63^, 
639, 640, 6S9, 671 

Vcnrth%% Ift athletic vmld, ^50, 7S11 591 _ 

749 

^''tjjafioiies, jiq. 713* 713* 716> 717191 
713* 74 jff-t “if ft^H74y, 7>fe Rctuuu, COD’ 
tisated wi^ Cietm ^Eid Spanish, zc 6 : 
ichooh for U=iit fighters,. 745, wTftiiBdi in* 
716 

Vctidjdadt 1^4^. 

Vethilhnt, in Ktim^n tdiocdr. 609 
^2; and spcrtiaddi, 714, 731 
Vcspsiiiii, 74 s* 551, 57f- 07 » S9J' >ftTp 
69S, Toi, 757; and, diKfuTs, 691; exer- 
dses^ 688; ^incs, 71 =p 7-7* 74S 
VetiuB, 5iJ4 

\'i1b!Lo^ati cultiiTo, 4771^. 4^ 

VinEHhcmppit^, 689 

V%il, 496, 497, po. Jii. 5=1. 5^* 

569, 5S1, 597* 60S, 63 s, 644. 6,0, 665, 
■&70, 0^3, yap oo gankci; 718; ou luiiit- 

Vu^knia, 537 

V*irtucjp Gttitwse, 11 in PcrsLiii mlucA- 
filrinoe i/MJiiiL-iP, iro; 
Rortiini, 50 if,^ 04^- Sfitrtiuj, 

^rviCBihie c^ly in vmi^ iti 
V^itdlhis, C51, 593, 854, 6994 719; a^Hist 
tfiijiura' participathm Hi giidiatorHd 00m- 
bU, 715^ and spectacles. 71?!, 73735. 
7 - 1 - 

Vitrmiuf, on boHn* on nifisicnee of 

gkfbtomi cotnh^ <in archdci^tui^ 485; 
oa the ^iniiiisiiini, 312 
V-ocatvin 4 i gnthmcir of athletes, 50if 
V’Vutkttiii] tialnbig, Athcninn, Baby¬ 

lonian, 78^ So, 04/,; Oiiciese, 115; Egyp 
taft, >0.* 73; llfibraw, 99 f- J 
nindn, 165F4 rmion, tS::; pf^itr™» 

39^4 Rriifi^Ti^ $10., pfsi* 
tan appoittioii tOL 245^ 

\'cioa£k»if (hc ooropalmiu^ 

V'tscifcraliim, uic of, 4*4, 409, 414, 6W 
VqcoeiHui Liw'i 610 
\ Vk1inTinid, p4 


and health* 4£t4, 4^6* 414 

\V"iir, adiTMXtoc! Eind o|^9cd., it Ikimc, 09; 
Amtotk on, 44S, 450, ajif * 457; chu 
airy in, Kiluiiim, *69 k dance*. 
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15, 71. 1=6, irS. la^, atpfit =67, 
345t j49p 7=9‘ and rcltgwm. 

Hkvpitctl with, 37, 339^^- 3% 

71 (iff.; Grtci diOTte^patioD and 
flitidu philo$opUv of, i66f.; namcf and 
icarnmE sW; buiitiEiiriind, iiaf-t 
iBjfL. ifiiff., 46^1.. 4^5; tfljitrioui 
cfttcX cf, on ll<nnc s mtcmk] life, ^qf.; 
justice of- dcfcndifcd^ liitk [ct;irded 

by relidnus doctnnei, 150; LucTTliia on, 
tK^. rLdo on. 4341 436f, 44-^- 

pi isoncfS^ Chinese trmlmciil oi, 139; tch.^ 
tino of. to Kaman iporb^ 5=offr, 6^ iff,, 
1646; zciigkni andn js., ^oiL, 1717, 319^ 
365, 497; Sttoniti on, 4 ji; Xenophon art, 
1S1-7, 49^5., 464/ 

Warfentt AssjTwn. 8|ff,; AUicntan. iSof.* 
J15E, 330^-; Chiiicac. iia. 

CtebP, ioif.j E^pttni. 59^-. 1^5; Etrm 
con^ 47ef« 490; tlebtew^* 96ff.; HbhIiu 
165-7=; Mometic, MaccdonKfl. 

3ji: Fcfviim. 177®^ ihaff.; pmuLtivc. 51* 
ififi., 35f4 RoniMi, 494. 496ff., >10-6. 
631—455 Spartm. =4^7= 

WMiioF clans, fiatylonun^ 79, M; ChimeM:. 
iiz; Ki£).ptian, 49^; cmeT^ce of* 5; 
Kiitaf/Jh'a^ 15$^., 163' Pciiiaii, 179, iBi; 
Spaitmi, 439, 14Q. =4? 

Wflsliinftonj on Iroquois wr^r danve, z^i. 

Wale* 4p«ti anil oicixilei, 66, lai, 

145b. 165, 11 Ip =6SL =S8, 3«j, 50&. 

jjl. jii/..fr7clJ„ 7;S- 7H5f. 

Wafcrw jjrkimpOTt^iiite of. lo* tiavci, 11, 4 s. 

15J1 iijSbp aoof., =74f., 47ft, 562 
Wcilrb, 51 featiirr of cuSy i^tkd uieietiin, 
4' and ihc Ctilbp^c of sbres* =71; Arhc 
otm. 173, =S^* 346!., 3^3: Bjby^ 

IcnbTu 81+ Fj^pian,, hdd w ptfctsis 
PTtd ftofiiSity. 49/53; Gweit iporh md. 
jTiff., 3^6; liofse nciiiLg ijird 346, 3^. 
383; lloman, 537, 54B, 356!.* 564, 

7C4^.; Spaitaw. =39. =71 
Wenponi, hEmling, Climcie, 133, 134: 
Cretin, I^ypUaia. dif.; He 

blew-, 98; in Mcioporbiinu,. 88, Bqp 
Fersun, |8B; Spaitin, z6o 
Weapnm* w?*. Aihenim, 1-3; Cbinne, 135. 

Cretan, loif.j bl^ptizn, 661 ; 
Giecl/ =6n* J30; ltcUcw+ loe, Hindii, 
161* idTff,; Atoopofauibn, S6(|-: rcitbiip 
183 

149 

Wcighl^ ind mcmuci, 160, zoo 
XVTicatp ill Bjhytnfi pfid 7T. 7^; i* 

Mciv und .^alxid m; in Monen^ 

ntifo, i>3 

4 Jcn'tt>i dime A *9= 

'"\\liilc3,'’ eiicm tujbno, 731 


WiEajdi, fnnctbn < 3 f^ 

Women, acrobats, zoS; Aristoiie on then 
mbfectioii, 431^ 453; at C^mnia. |8ii.i 
Alhcuku^ 191E, J^ylDnbn. 801C!Jine 4 c^ 
113#.; clothing of pruTutbe, ilf,; Cretin, 
109; crimw of^ dt Rcmie, diaf.; ediicitioii 
of. pp 71, Si. 96, i07f.. iiijf., =4^.. 

489P 309, 5izf.* p7, di^fl.; 
Eg^piieii, 7z; cnLnncipted, at Rome, 
6=3: Etruscan^ 489; fashions of, 611; 
faiilti of, 1615 gyinn^t.s 615; Uehtm, qdp 
ic7f.; Hindu, l57f„ tdiL; HointrE, aiBj 
hunkti, ioj; a{ Riimc_ 6x1; 'm 

bininexl. at Kome^ 614!.; iu Hindu onnicsv 
163; in medfetne, 6x5;. hw pr.ictbCc of, at 
llnme, djo; Ic^ing and 

at RamCp diGE; music and doneing, at 
Rome, fisSfv; Mmonnii m education of, 
630; occupjticmi oF^ j, i^f., pf^ pf,. Si, 
96, 108, i ijf., 161, ifk, 161, 199, 5=3* 
= 44 ff.p 39 xff., 3^40.^ 6x411.: oppo&c tasabrm 
at Rome, dio; PCTwa, Pkto on, 

433, 438; political Ltatmof^at Roiuep 62a; 
polo pEn^icn in Fcnia, 100: primitive, *3!-; 
property licld by. in Rome, 6 zu; RoiTtan, 
503E(-, Cl 9^4 ScjiocA on &Juat»n of, 
Dsgf.; Spjrtim, =44^4 sobjccbon ob 161. 
iSo, 451, 453, p j; Xenopbun on tbeu 
Sphere and taining, 464 

W'ofk anil pby, xo 

Wflikmg clou, .Alhmian, xSrff.. 3=7^-; 
Uabi^lnTnoii, So; Chinese, 113; E^j-ptiiinj 
3of4 cmei^tiM of, 4 i 7; Fcrstaji, iSs; 
RomatL 357!.* 36if.; Spartin, 13^. 

W’orfd comnrnnityp ,Tnd sfoicaymt 471 

WjcstUiig, and bmllh, 465, 4065 Chmese, 
140: Crcfnii, xo9f.: Esj-ptian, 64. 74; 

Credt^ zzM., t^tU 546, ydt. 377^.; iit!- 
Imgw* ioj ; HonvcTK, ixSf.; Peisiim, t^oC: 
tuiHtwnal iir^m of» 256 

\\Vrtjn^ Aegjeo Cretan, eoif,; Babylonian, 
T5, 82: bcann| of, m odneatiin^, 
Rraiimj, 154, 157: Chbiime. itx* uC, iitj 
ElJ^iton, 47 53, 37: Etruscan, 4IW: He- 
Imw. ioB; Hutrieric, xxx; Mo!itii|^D 4 ro- 
154; PertuEi learning reduced to, i 3 i; 
RoiTEm, 3xCi„ >79^-^ teaching of, 
itt j\t!uiuis 304 

Wu 11, 114: ad\iwd to icfiabilitatr the ifaie 
by education,. 1161. 


Xenophanft, 539, 360, 3 & 5 , 417, 418. 

420, 411 

Xermphort, =33, 256* =39 p =4=. =49, i^o,. 

131, 53=. x^4, zp, =61, x6x. 263, i6e, 

X70. =-o. zht, xs>i- 305, 315, |i6. 

117, 326, p7, 318, 331. 34S, 351, 375, 

|S3 p = r 447-4^. ^19: 

Afiifutlc and rbti>, 458; a LoconEzer. 
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458; tonceznm^, Dgnciiltuit; ^6}; xuthori^ 
tDfizn cdtiL^km^ 45^4 ccmmutusa" tnun- 
mg, 461; 0™' cdticaMcm^ 
doaooiscy^ 4jS; dkt, 460; Ephcbic Col- 
kfc, 465^ nnil inflocuM of toohM^ 461; 
boaemim^ip, 4^, 465, 464].: buntm^, 
4^^ Icttcn 2111! music, 460; 

tnfnmg^ 464L: ontiDiul 

economy, 4^8£-; Winc^th^ 85; obedience* 
460; Peiuan bsiuiti^ 181^* 459I-; 

lA-ifcly ideal =08. 4% vicf^T of* conserva- 
Hsr/416, 458fi. 

Xoxei, 177^ 140 

ValiWr-ch, 97 

Yellow Ro-«* 111 


Ym and Vang* 117 

Yo Fei, gtaceful ^suschesj* 150 
Yogi, liy 

Zcnd-Airsfs, tSo, iBi 

jficfto, ^JL 471 
2eiio of Elea* 607 
Zrtk^tae, =81 

Zeoi. 416, 415, 431* 467. 46$ 

ZcMiK 
Zoiuij, 394 

Zormstmnbni. i7Sft j peace and laai, *79! 
Zii //Eing. Tile Conduct of flie Schithr, 

ZuflL, cuilums, dkC^ ii; fritilit)' cidl of 

171 work of tnen imd Borneo. 14 
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